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“With this issue, New Left Review marks its twenty-fifth year of 
publication. This is less than.‘Monthly Review’ in the United States or 
‘Les Temps Modernes’ in France, senioritd it by ten to fifteen years. In 
Britain, however, it is now the longest continuous record of any 
independent socialist journal. The political conditions in which the 
zeview has developed its work over that period have changed, quite 
‘undamentally, a number of times. NLR was conceived amidst the broad 
-ultural and generational revolt in the UK of the later 50’s, which 
produced the first mass campaipn against nuclear arms, and the first New 
Left, in the world: its birth coinciding with the peak of these move- 

ients. A decade later, the journal provided expression to the international 

/ tudent radicalization of the 60’s, fired above all by the advance of 
_ evolutionary struggles in the Third World. In the 70’s, NLR was 

nstrumental in the critical reception and diffusion of the corpus of 
Vestern Marxism in the English-speaking countries, which helped to 
prepare the way for the emergence ofa lively and many-sided Anglophone 
Marxist culture. In all these conjunctures, the review, however particular 
its own contribution, moved in sympathy with the general current of the 
Left at the time. 


Today the political scenery of the 80’s is a much harsher one than 
anything the Left has known since the 30’s. A new imperialist cycle of 

"Cold War is pushing the nuclear arms race beyond the limits of the earth 
“self. A global recession is steadily increasing unemployment in the 
upper side of the capitalist world, and spreading debt and famine in its 
underside. The world communist movement has passed away: the post- 
evolutionary states of the East which once formed its magnetic pole 
bave lost their force of attraction. The labour movement in the West has 
deen unable to resist the consolidation of regimes of the Anglo-American 
tight, or the emulation of their policies by governments of the 
-urosocialist Left. 


these bleak circumstances, the ideas and fidelities of socialist intellec- 
.als have become subject to acute pressure. In some countries—France 
_- the obvious case—the result has been a sudden collapse, among many, 
_ ato a piteous conformism that in all but name has made its peace with 
apital, as the political centre of gravity has shifted ever further to the 
> ght. In others—West Germany, for example—the deepening of the 
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Cold War and the Slump has stiffened the resolve of the great majority tol 
fight against the social order that perpetuates them: the Greens have” 
grown, not the National Front. The British situation today is distinct 
from each of these. Here the retrograde electoral system blocks any 
breakthrough, of the Green type, of an independent Left, while anti ~ 
communism ofthe Parisian type has made little headway. Debate among à 
socialists has consequently focused essentially on the fortunes of the 
Labour Party in a declining Britain, as Conservative de-industrialization 
proceeds. It seems probable that the quantity and quality of these 
exchanges has been higher than elsewhere in recent years, unfolding as. - 
they have done against the background, not only of successive national © 
victories by the Right at the polls and a split in the Labour Party, but also 
of the longest industrial strike, and most radical administration ofa capital - 
city, in post-war European history. É 

Z 
The peculiarity of the British debate, however, is this. On. the plane N 
ideas, both intellectual initiative and numerical consensus have been won) ` 
by those who have on the whole urged greater moderation of policy, 
looser conceptions of agency, and less distinct definitions of socialism 
itself. The most provocative and original contributions to the controver- 
sies of the 80’s have tended to come from the right of the spectrum, 
merits which have given it relative ascendancy. But if a majority of 
intellectuals has moved in this direction, the majority of activists has 
probably moved, if anything, in the opposite direction. Within the 
Labour Party itself, the object of so much strategic debate, the political 
convictions of the bulk of ordinary militants have remained stubbornly 
radical: a basic outlook reflected in the typical political leaders of they 
British Left today—Benn, Livingstone or Scargill. Intellectual opinion, | 
by contrast—unwilling as yet to settle for the official Labour hierarchy— 
lacks any comparable political projection. 


In this configuration, NLR takes its position with the critics, rather than . 
the adherents, of the dominant wisdom that finds expression—never - 
without contrasting notes, however—in such different publications as- 
the ‘New Statesman’, ‘Marxism Today’ or the ‘Guardian’. We open this ` 
issue of the review with a searching look at a number of its principal. 

ideas by Ralph Miliband. No other socialist in England has been so- 
consistent and effective in exposing the myths and delusions of labour- , 
ism, over the years. One of the original founders of this journal, he takes — 
issue here with fellow editors of those days, and colleagues of socialist, . 

analysis in present debates. In another article, John Foster assesses the 

theoretical departures of a distinguished recent contribution to British d 
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labour historiography, ‘Languages of Class’, by Gareth Stedman Jones. 

Each of these interventions, in its authority and equanimity, sets an 

example of the way in which discussion—or polemic—between socialist 

should be conducted, above all on the left side of such engagements, 
a where bluster or anathema has no place. 


- When NLR embarked on its programme of introducing the legacies of 
Western Marxism, philosophy in the English-speaking world was dom- 
inated by a narrow and arid species of linguistic analysis, devoid of 
substantive moral or political concerns. Today, the situation has changed 
here too. Marxism has become naturalized as a central intellectual tradi- 
tion. But it now confronts two quite new forces, on either flank—post- 
structuralist theories of identity, largely emanating from France, and 
neo-contractarian theories of rights, primarily developed in the United 

P States. In NLR 144, Peter Dews dissected the work of the most 
influential figure in post-structuralism, Michel Foucault. In this issue, 
G.A. Cohen subjects the ideas of the American natural rights philosopher, 
Robert Nozick—another kind of libertarian—to a ruthless conceptual 
scrutiny which leaves few of their claims standing, even on their own 
terms. Competing over some of the same ground with Nozick’s proto- 
Reaganism has been the influence of John Rawls’s more redistributive 
theory of social justice. One of its many effects has been to stimulate a 
wide-ranging philosophical debate as to whether Marx did, or did not, 
possess a theory of justice. In an extended essay, Norman Geras—a 
leitmotif of whose work has been exploration of the underlying norma- 

oe foundations of Marxism—surveys the advocacy and evidence on 
either side, and concludes that Marx’s thought did emphatically, albeit 
involuntarily, contain principles of universal justice. 


In Black Africa, the direct conquests of the nineteenth century ushered 
in a period of colonial rule which severed the links between artists or 
intellectuals and popular cultural traditions. The resulting alienation was 
particularly acute for writers who, educated to compose in the languages 
of the metropolis, lacked the means of communicating with the majority 
of their fellow-citizens, or of adequately expressing their individual and 
collective experience. In a conscious decision, taken after he had already 
written many books in English, one of Africa’s leading novelists and 
playrights, Ngigi wa Thiong’o, turned to the Gikuyu language in an 
T attempt to establish a new link with the life of the masses in his native 
Kenya. In the article we publish here, he reflects on the colonial roots 
=` which still inhibit such a choice for many African writers, and forcefully 
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argues that a new linguistic identity must be integrated into the struggle : 
apainst the ever more repressive order of the ruling elites. 


Like Poland before it, Yugoslavia is today undergoing a grave econamic 
crisis, due in part to $20 billion borrowed in the West. The crisis 
manifested itself in a drastic reduction of the standard of living (now at- 
the level of the mid-sixties) and a rise in unemployment of around one 
million. The economic crisis has laid bare the more fundamental problem 
of Yugoslav society: a deep bureaucratization of political and economic 
structures, underpinned by a growing absence of the working class from 
the League of Communists. At the same time, self-management has 
proved to be a serious obstacle to solving the problems of the economv 
through open confrontation with the working class. When the country’s 
leadership responded to its internal critics by putting six intellectuals on 
trial recently in Belgrade, it was widely condemned by the Left * 
Europe and elsewhere. In this issue we publish the speech given on the 
last day of the trial by Milan Nikolić, one of the defendants, in which he 
argues with passion and conviction that not repression but a far-reaching. 
extension of socialist democracy is the only real alternative in Yugoslavia 
today. 
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Ralph Miliband 


The New Revisionism in 
Britain 


Since the late seventies, and particularly since the arrival in office of the 
Thatcher government in May 1979, a vast amount of writing has been 
produced on the left to account for the troubles which have beset the Labour 
Party and the labour movement as a whole.* The search for explanations— 
‘and for remedies—has become more intense than ever since the second 
Conservative victory at the polls in June 1983, not surprisingly as it was an 
exceptionally reactionary government which was then resoundingly con- 
firmed in office—despite mass unemployment, the erosion of welfare and 
collective services, and a manifest incapacity to arrest let alone reverse 
Britain’s economic decline. Clearly, these are very hard times for the whole 
left, and it is very natural—and very desirable—that such times should 
produce intense thinking and re-thinking about what is wrong, and what can 
-be done about it. However, I will argue here that the tendencies which have 
been very strongly predominant in the writings of the left in the last few 
years do not offer socialist solutions to the problems now confronting 1t: 
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they constitute a ‘new revisionism’, to borrow John Westergaard’s 
phrase;! and this new revisionism marks a very pronounced retreat from 
some fundamental socialist positions. Far from offering 2 way out of the 
crisis, it 1s another manifestation of that crisis, and contributes in no 
small way to the malaise, confusion, loss of confidence and even despair 
which have so damagingly affected the Left in recent years. Of course, 
the phenomenon 1s not confined to Britain and has assumed much more 
virulent and destructive forms in other countries, most notably ın 
France, where ıt has constituted not a ‘new revisionism’, but a wholesale 
retreat into anti-communist hysteria and obscurantism, religious and 
secular. Nothing of the sort has happened in Britain, for which one 
must be truly grateful: at least, it has not happened in regard to any of 
the people whose work I am concerned with here. 


I have referred to ‘tendencies’ and want thereby to denote a spectrum of 
thought, in which are to be found many different positions and points of 
emphasis, put forward by people who belong to different generations, 
traditions, parties and movements, and who do not necessarily agree 
with each other on many important issues; and it is precisely this 


diversity which has helped to obscure the degree to which the people | 


concerned do work within an identifiable spectrum of thought. As I 
read Eric Hobsbawm, Stuart Hall, Bob Rowthorn, Beatrix Campbell, 
Raphael Samuel, Gareth Stedman Jones, Chantal Mouffe, Emesto 
Laclau, Paul Hirst, Barty Hindess and others, in such journals as 
Marxism Today, New Socialist, New Statesman and a few other publica- 
tions, I note great differences between them, but I also find marked 
similarities of approach, of disposition and concern, and, no less 
Important, certain common repudiations, 


The Second Wave 


This new revisionism is the second such wave to occur in Britain since 
World War Il. The first, which appeared in the fifties and reached its 
climax with Hugh Gaitskell’s attempt to remodel the Labour Party in 
rightward directions, drew strength from Labour’s electoral defeats of 
1951, 1955 and 1959, but was not caused by them. The real cause was 
the determination of the Labour Party (and trade union) leaders to free 
the Party of its socialist commitments and to bolster the Right’s 
predominance over the Left. Electoral defeats merely reinforced the 
Labour leadership’s belief that such commitments were an intolerable 
encumbrance ın ideological, political and electoral terms. 


The revisionism of the present day is a very different matter, in its 
provenance, in its personnel and ın its purpose. For most of the people 
concerned, Labour’s new electoral defeats have only been the occasion 
for an anguished interrogation of the reasons for Labour’s decline of 
support in the working class; and this interrogation is in turn part of a 


much larger questioning of Marxist theory and soctalist proposals and - 


practices. In this respect, the new revisionism in Britain links up with 
an international phenomenon nurtured from many different sources: the 


* Tam gmteful to Roben Blackborn and Manon Korak foc same very useful comments on this article 
1 John Westergaard, ‘Clase of "84", New Semaia, no 15, January-February 1984 
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experience of ‘actually existing socialism’, Czechoslovakia and Afghan- 
istan, the collapse of Maoist illusions, Cambodia and the sour aftermath 
of victory ın Vietnam, the withering of Eurocommunist hopes, the 
emergence of ‘new social movements’ born of dissatisfaction with the 
limitations of traditional labour and socialist movements and parties, a 
growing disbelief in the capacity of the working class to be the agent of 
radical social change, and a consequent ‘crisis of Marxism’. More 
specifically for Britain, there is also what has for many been the trauma 
of ‘Thatcherism’ and, even more traumatic, its ability to win elections. 


Those who form part of the new revisionism are not nghtwing social 
democrats. Some of them, like Enc Hobsbawm and Bob Rowthorn, are 
members of the Communist Party and have been for many years. 
Others, like Stuart Hall and Raphael Samuel, are foundation members 
of the New Left of the fifties: both of them were and remain strongly 
committed to radical change. Others are situated in various parts of the 
labour, feminist and peace movements, or in all three. Many retain 
affinities with one variant or another of Marxism. None of them has 
abjured socialism: on the contrary, they believe that they are helping its 
advance by the questions they are asking, the doubts they are expressing, 
the criticisms they are voicing, and the directions in which they are 
pointing. . 


Why then do I speak of a retreat from socialist positions? In order to 
answer that question, I will take in tumn four closely. related issues, 
which are of crucial significance for the labour movement, and which 
arealso central in the spectrum of thought I am examining: the meaning 
and significance of ‘class politics’; the question of the state; socialist 
strategy and the Labour Party; and some questions related to defence 
and foreign policy: I want to remark before I begin that the new 
revisionism has already provoked considerable opposition. Eric Hobs- 
bawm’s Marx Memorial Lecture of September 1978, “The Forward 
March of Labour Halted?’, first published in Marxism Today, produced 
a good deal of critical comment in following issues of the journal, from 
Communists and others.2 Opposition to new revisionist writings has 
` since then come from journals of the Labour Left such as Labour Herald 
and Losdox Labour Briefing, from Labour Left figures such as Tony Benn 
and Eric Heffer, and from Trotskyist journals such as Socialist Worker 
and Socialist Action. But the main resistance has come from within the - 
Communist Party, notably from a very traditionalist Morning Star, and 
also from individual party members.3 The present article has benefited 
considerably from what has already been said in these various quarters 
about the new revisionism; but I will nevertheless advance here 
arguments which differ, in some instances fairly sharply, from those so 
far expressed. 


1 The lecture and the comments were subsequently repanted in E J] Hobebawm et al, The Forward 
March of Leber Halted? “etsofNLB, London 1981 

3 See B Fine, L Haru, M Mayo, A Wer, E Wilson, Claus Paditas, London 1984; and A Wer and 
E Wileon, ‘The Bntuh Women’s Movement’, Næ Left Ree 148, November—December 1984. 
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Class Politics 


‘Class politics’ has become the shorthand for much which the new 
revisionism most strongly repudiates: above all, it has come to stand for 
the insistence on the ‘primacy’ of organized labour in the challenge to 
capitalist power and the task of creating a radically different social 


order. 


The repudiation of this notion of ‘primacy’ proceeds from many 
different objections: that the working class, ın all capitalist countries, 
has refused to play the revolutionary role assigned to ıt by Marx and 
later Marxists, and gives no indication whatever of wishing to play that 
role; that, on the contrary, the aims of organized labour (which of 
course only constitutes a minority of the working class) have always 
been and remain very limited, ‘economistic’, sectional, corporate, and 
that, following from this, organized labour and the agencies purporting 
to represent it—trade unions and parties—cannot seriously be taken to 
encompass the needs and aspirations of all oppressed and exploited 
groups in society, and that the working class 1s not therefore that 
‘universal class’, whose own liberation must signify the liberation of all 
such groups; that the claim to ‘universality’, apart from being spurious, 
opens wide the door to the perpetuation af domination, by virtue of 
the dental of the ‘pluralism’ which is or ought to be at the very centre 
of the socialist project; that the ‘working class’, in its traditional Marxist 
sense, is in any case fast disappearing in advanced capitalist countries, as 
a result of technological developments in late capitalism combined with 
the new international division of labour; and that ‘new social move- 
ments’, based on race, ethnicity, gender, sexual preference, ecological 
concerns and the struggle for peace present at least as grèat and as 
radical a challenge—in fact a greater and more radical challenge—to the 
existing social order than organized labour. Not all those who form 
part of the spectrum of thought which encompasses the new revisionism 
necessarily subscribe to all these propositions; but most subscribe to 
some of them. The time may or may not be ripe to say ‘farewell to the 
proletariat’, as André Gorz would have it,4 but the time is certainly 
ripe, in the perspective of the new revisionism, to bid farewell to the 
‘primacy’ of the working class, since that notion is archaic, misconceived 
and dangerous, and to replace it with a model of struggle based upon 
a diversity of interests, concerns and ‘discourses’, emanating from a 
multiplicity of social strata, groups and movements, with no hierarchical 
presumptions and pretensions, in a constantly shifting pattern of 
alliances. 


It would be very foolish to say that there are not ın all this many 
important insights, many very necessary corrections and critiques of 
traditional and complacent socialist notions, and to deny that many 
questions which the new revisionism raises must be taken with the 
utmost seriousness by anyone concerned with socialist advance. But 
neither should this be allowed to conceal all that ıs fundamentally 


4A Gou, Farmed! to tie Werkeng Clas, London 1982, has been an influential ‘revissonsst’ test in many 
countries, and seers to have had a marked impact on the current of thought I am discussung 
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wrong with what the new revisionism says or implies about the role of 
organized labour in the challenge to capitalist power. 


Recomposition of the Working Class 


It is perfectly true that the working class has experienced in recent years 
an accelerated process of recomposition, with a decline of the traditional 
industrial sectors and a considerable further growth of the white-collar, 
distribution, service and technical sectors. There 1s nothing particularly 
new about such a phenomenon: ın one form or another, it has been 
proceeding throughout the history of capitalism, most notably, in the 
twentieth century, by way of the truly dramatic disappearance of 
workers on the land as a very large component part of the working 
class. But in any case, the recomposition of the working class is not in 
the least synonymous with its disappearance as a class. On the contrary, 
it is perfectly reasonable to argue that there has been an increase in the 
number of wage-carners located in the subordinate levels of the 
productive process who, with their dependants, constitute the working 
class of advanced capitalist countries and comprise the largest part by 
far of their populations. 


This working class 1s not identical with that of a hundred or fifty or 
even twenty-five years ago. But in terms of its location in the productive 
process, its very limited or non-existent power and responsibility in that 
process, its near-exclusive reliance on the sale of its labour power for its 
-income, and the level of that income, it remains as much the ‘working 
class’ as its predecessors. And so does that part of the population which 
is made up of unemployed workers, and of others, who are not in the 
productive process and depend wholly or mainly on welfare payments. 
It 1s also worth noting that the ‘traditional’ industrial working class is 
a very long way from disappearing from the scene. It is, in other words, 
very premature to bid farewell to the working class. 


Nor 1s there any good reason to believe that this recomposed working 
class is less capable of developing the commitments and “class conscious- 
ness’ which socialists have always hoped to see emerge. The ever- 
recurring notion that the contemporary working class has been finally 
integrated into capitalism, or that it has irrevocably been reconciled to 
it, or that it has been irreversibly splintered into divided and conflictual 
clements, is as unfounded today as it was yesterday. 


New Social Movements 


It is also relevant to note that the working class includes very large 
numbers of people who are also members of ‘new social movements’, 
or who are part of the constituency which these movements seek to 
reach; and their membership of the working class constitutes a major 
element of their social identity. To say this is not to fall into the ‘class 
reductionism’ with which the new revisionism so easily charges Marx- 
ists. It is rather an instance of what might be called ‘class relationism’, 
or the insistence that class is a critical, decisive factor in ‘social being’. 


The point must be taken further. It is possible for women workers, or 
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black workers, or gay workers, to feel in their innermost being that ıt 
is as women, or blacks, or gays, that they define themselves, and that it 
is as such that they experience exploitation, discrimination and oppres- 
sion. But the fact that they feel this to be so, though a matter of the 
greatest importance, cannot be taken to imply that it 1s therefore an 
accurate representation of reality. That reality, including the exploita- 
tion, discrimination and oppression to which women, blacks and gays 
are subjected, is also crucially shaped by. the fact that they are workers, 
located at a particular point of the productive process and the social 
structure. Upper-class women and blacks and gays may also experience 
discrimination and oppression: but they do so in a different way. A 
white woman worker experiences super-exploitation and double oppres- 
sion; and a black woman worker experiences them threefold—as a 
black, as a woman and as a worker; and these multiple oppressions are 
of course combined. To oppose gender and class, to make gender or 
race or whatever else zhe defining criterion of ‘social being’, and to 
ignore or belittle the fact of class, 18 to help deepen the divisions that 
are present within the working class. 


Sectionalism, sexism and racism do exist. Yet, ıt does not come amiss to 
recall that they have on many occasions been at least partially overcome 
in struggle; that workers in different occupational locations, male and 
female, black and white, have sometimes fought in solidarity against a 
common enemy; even that millions of workers, for all their divisions 
and divergences, have been linked, even if tenuously, by their common 
support of parties whose stress was not on sectional and other divisions 
but on class solidarity and commonness of purpose; and that there is no 
inherent conflict that must for ever separate worker from worker. 


Nothing of this is sufficient to obliterate the daily discrimination and 
oppression which workers practise against workers. but it is all the 
same important for socialists not to erect this into an insurmountable 
barrier, so that the best that can ever be hoped for is the forging of 
transient and mutually suspicious alliances between naturally antagon- 
istic partners. It 1s not only more desirable but also more reasonable to 
stress the need to reconcile differences, and the degree to which these, 
however real, are part of a given context. In Wigan Pisr Revisited, Beatrix 
Campbell tells us that she began her journey “as the kind of feminist 
who said “It’s not men, it’s the system’’”’, but that she was convinced by 
her journey that ‘men and masculinity, in their everyday, individual 
manifestations, constitute a systematic bloc of resistance to the women 
of their own community and class. Both individual men and the political 
movements men have made within the working class are culpable.’> No 
doubt ‘the system’ cannot explain, let alone excuse, everything. But 
neither will it do, at least in socialist terms, to enter this sweeping, 
unqualified verdict of collective gender guilt against ‘men’. 


The experience of the miners’ strike is relevant here, or rather the 
experience of women in the strike. In her chapter on miners—the very 
epitome of ‘masculinity’ in her account—Beatrix Campbell writes of 
‘the cult of masculinity in work and play and politics’ which ‘thrives 


tB Campbell, Fyer Pur Rastad, London 1984, p § 
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only in exclusive masonries of men with their secret codes which render 
women immigrants in ther own communitiss’.© Yet it was at the very time 
that her book was published that these supposed immigrants ın their 
own communities were organizing their magnificent support groups, 
and standing shoulder to shoulder with miners on the picket lines; and 
there seemed to be no ‘systematic bloc of resistance’ from the miners to 
what the women were doing—on the contrary. Also, and at the risk of 
incurring much ridicule, it is worth noting that the greatly reviled and 
despised trade union movement has not been altogether unmindful of 
the deformations by which it is diminished. Sexism, racism, discnmi- 
nation, sectionalism are real enough in the labour movement, but they 
are commonly (not always) acknowledged as deformations, and as 
contrary to what are proclaimed to be the movement’s values and 
purposes. It is of course true that acknowledgments and proclamations 
are not enough, and that what counts is actual practice. On this score, 
there ıs a long way to go. But it really would be to indulge in a ‘labour 
metaphysic’ to believe that a movement which has traditionally been 
dominated by a white male working class, bred in a competitive 
capitalist context, in a country with a long imperialist history, and 
subject to the constraints and deformations produced by that context 
and that history, would make one great leap into a theoretical and 
practical realm from which had been eliminated all the shortcomings 
which burden it. The point is not to slide over these shortcomings, but 
to struggle against them with the conviction’that they are remediable, 
and that there is no insurmountable obstacle to the bringing of practice 
closer to what is proclaimed. 


A History of Struggles 


Whereas these may be matters of contention, there seems at first sight 
to be nothing very contentious about the observation that the working 
class has consistently refused to play the revolutionary role assigned to 
it by Marx: after all, the plain historical evidence is that in no advanced 
capitalist country has the working class made a revolution. 


On closer examination, however, the matter is perhaps not quite so 
plain. For the bald assertion that the working class has never played, 
and has never wanted to play, a revolutionary rele ignores the fact that 
vast numbers of workers from one end of Europe to the other have 
often in the fae displayed a militant activism that had 
clear revolutionary intentions or that had at least very strong revolution- 
ary connotations—in Russia in 1917, in Eastern Europe, Austria, 
Germany and Italy in the years immediately folowing World War I, in 
Spain in the thirties. Nor, in less dramatic forms, has that militant 
activism been absent in the working class in Britain or France or the 
United States. Similarly, the assertion ignores the fact that the resistance 
to Nazi occupation throughout Europe in World War II, and notably 
in France, Italy, Greece and Yugoslavia—a dramatic manifestation of 
armed struggle on a European scale—was very largely a workers’ 
movement impelled not only by the will to national liberation but also 
and no less by the will to a thoroughgoing, revolutionary social 
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renewal. It is also a relevant part of the account that millions of workers 
in advanced capitalist countries have since. World War II supported 
parties that were pledged to bring about such a renewal. And there 
have been occasions in the post-war years—in Italy, France, Portugal, 
Greece, Britain—when large numbers of workers have displayed the 
same kind of militant activism that workers displayed in earlier petiods. 
This is not to suggest that Marx’s ‘model’ of revolution was nght: it is 
merely to introduce a necessary corrective to an historical account 
which systematically underscores the intensity and scope of the class 
struggle in which workers have been engaged. 


However, there is also a very different. reason for claiming that the 
working class has played a rather more ‘revolutionary’ role in the 
countries of advanced capitalism than is commonly acknowledged. This 
is the crucial role, which has never been given the recognition due to it, 
played by labour in the achievement of the reforms which have marked 
the history of capitalism. That the ‘relations of production’, and for that 
matter the relations of life, are less oppressive for most workers than 
they were a hundred or even fifty years ago 1s in very large measure due 
to class struggle and pressure from below exercised upon employers 
and the state, and to the direct and indirect impact which the working 
class has had, via its representative agencies, upon the political system 
of these countries. This has not involved the storming of Winter 
Palaces, and it has certainly not produced the revolutionary transfor- 
mation of capitalist societies. But ıt has been much more significant in 
its reach and results than is conveyed by such labels as ‘economistic’, 
‘corporate’ and the like. 


The advances which have been made have not ended exploitation and 
oppression, least of all of women and raqial or ethnic minorities. That 
point needs to be made, but it should not obscure the benefits which 
many of these advances have brought, nor the degree to which they 
have served to raise expectations and to foster further demands and 
advances. It may be night to discard the notion of the working class as 
a ‘universal’ class; but the fact remains that organized labour, in many 
of the demands it makes and many of the struggles in which it is 
engaged, is not simply fighting-for its own immediate, ‘economistic’ 
and ‘corporate’ ends, but for the whole working class and many beyond 
it, and its struggles encompass many of the aims of the ‘new social 
movements’ and could come to encompass them more fully and more 


effectively.’ 


The reasons for saying this have nothing to do with a sentimental 
idealization of the working class, or with the attribution to it of an 
arbitrarily privileged role, dreamt up by intellectual impresarios and 
rejected by the working class itself. It is rather that it is the working 
class, male and female, black and white, employed and unemployed, 
young and old, which experiences most acutely (even if unequally) the 


7 Thus Rapheel Semoe! notes: The menes rused by the [mimere] stake arc not sectional soes They 
have to do with energy policy, job location, industrial democracy, governmental eccoantabalrty, the 
value attached to continuity and belonging, the work ethic, regional umpovenshment, youth 
unemployment, local nghts—and the double standards which run through oar public life’ R Semel, 
‘A Plan for Disaster’, New Secety, 7 March 1985, p 368 
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contradictions, constraints and oppressions of capitalism; and that this 
produces in the working class demands born of felt needs. Marxists 
have tended to exaggerate the degree to which ‘social being’ must 
produce class and socialist consciousness in the working class. Much 
new revisionist writing, however, goes right to the other extreme: in 
denouncing the vice of economic or mechanical determinism, it suc- 
cumbs to the vice of complete indeterminacy. The direction in which 
this leads is a subjectivism in which notions of class, structure, and 
society itself, cease to be regarded as proper tools of analysis. In this 
petspective, ideology turns into a supermarket in which diverse ideo- 
logical constructs or discourses are freely available, one (or some) of 
which the working class (assuming there is such a thing) will choose, 
more or less at will, and without much (or any) reference to ‘social 
being’. In fact, ‘social being’, in this perspective, is itself virtually read 
out of existence. Against all this, it needs to be emphasized that there 1s 
nothing ‘metaphysical’, ‘teleological’, ‘mechanistic’, ‘economustic’, “class 
reductionist’—or whatever other sins Marxists are taxed with by the 
new revisionism—in the belief that the multiple alienations engendered 
in the working class by capitalism must produce pressure, challenge, 
struggle, conflict, and also an availability, to put ıt no higher, to ideas 
of radical change and renewal—even, dare one say it, to socialist ideas. 


For after all, this is precisely what has happened in the hundred years 
since Marx’s death, to go back no further. Not revolution, not a popular 
levés en masse, but the creation of a dense network of institutions— 
parties, trade unions, cooperatives, a labour and socialist press, associ- 
ations and groups of every kind—which constitute a world of labour, 
and whose purpose is pressure, challenge, struggle and renewal. The 
creation of this world of labour has not been a smooth process, and its 
history is as much one of defeats, setbacks and betrayals as of successes; 
and its shortcomings, from a socialist perspective, are not difficult to 
see. But the process has gone on year after year and decade after decade; 
and it will go on so long as capitalism itself endures. Indeed, it will 
need to go on for a long time after. It can be diverted, divided, even 
temporarily arrested and crushed. Even so, it begins again, and pushes 
on, for the simple reason that pressure and challenge are Siamese twins 
of exploitation and oppression. 


Given all this, the ‘primacy’ of organized labour in struggle arises from 
the fact that no other group, movement or force in capitalist society is 
remotely capable of mounting as effective and formidable a challenge to 
the existing structures of power and privilege as it is in the power of 
organized labour to mount. In no way is this to say that movements of 
women, blacks, peace activists, ecologists, gays, and others are not 
important, or cannot have effect, or that they ought to surrender their 
separate identity. Not at all. It ıs only to say that the principal (not the 
only) ‘gravedigger’ of capitalism remains the organized working class. 
Here is the necessary, indispensable ‘agency of historical change’ And 
if, as one 1s constantly told 1s the case, the organized working class will 
refuse to do the job, then the job will not be done; and capitalist society 
will continue, generation after generation, as a conflict-ridden, grow- 
ingly authoritarian and brutalized social system, poisoned by its inability 
to make humane and rational use of the immense resources capitalism 
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has itself brought into being—unless of course the world is pushed into 
nuclear war. Nothing has happened in the world of advanced capitalism 
and in the world of labour to warrant such a view of the future. 


The State 


One of the subjects which figures prominently ın the literature of the 
new revisionism is the state, a subject which Stuart Hall, in November 
1984, declared to be ‘central to the strategy for the renewal of the 
socialist project’, and about which he detected ‘considerable confusion 
among socialists’.® The confusion, it appears, lies in the fact that 
socialists profess an abhorrence of the state at one level, yet place great 
reliance upon it at another. This, however, does not seem to me to be 
a matter of confusion, but of an inevitable tension in socialist thought 
and practice, related to the fact that socialists do seek the subordination 
of the state to society, yet require the state in the struggle for reform 
within capitalism, and will also require the state (even if it is a different 
state) to defend and maintain a post-capitalist regime. 


Stuart Hall finds that the use of the state for reforming purposes has 
meant a change in its nature: ‘We still speak of the “capitalist state”. 
But in fact we no longer behave as if it had a single, monolithic class 
character. The Left, despite its rhetoric, has s/s part of the state too: the 
welfare state which distributes benefits to the needy; serves society’s 
needs; redistributes resources to the less well-off; provides amenities— 
and all on a universalistic basis, rather than on the market terms of 
“ability to pay”’.”® This 1s a remarkable misconception of the significance 
of the welfare measures which the state undertakes. These measures do 
in some degree affect the ways in which exploitation and domination 
are experienced, but do not destroy or threaten the system of which 
exploitation and domination are the essence. What the state does in this 
area is a response to promptiogs and pressures upon which it is alone 
empowered to act, and upon which ıt acts in the conviction that its 
response serves to strengthen, not to undermine, the system which the 
state seeks to defend. The fulfilment of the state’s ‘welfare function’ 
does not in the least rob ıt of its class nature. 


There is nothing strange about the fact that socialists seek to extend 
this welfare function of the state: that extension 1s a pood in itself, a 
victory, ın Marx’s formulation, for the ‘political economy of labour’ 
against the political economy of capital, a way of raising and sharpening 
demands and expectations against capital and the state, 2 means of 
strengthening and enlarging the meaning and scope of citizen rights: in 
short, an intrinsic part of class struggle. So is the denunciation of the 
niggardliness and bureaucratic inhibitions and political resistances 
which the state brings to its discharge of the ‘welfare function’, in stark 
contrast to its wild profligacy when it comes to expenditure on 
armaments. 


1 S Hall, “The Stare—Soctalzsm’s Old Caretaker’, Adercctow Teatry, November 1984, p 24 Sec also, as 
instances of pew revon thinking on the sate, D Held and J Keane, ‘Io a Fre Scare’, New Saamist, 
March-Apmn! 1984, and G Hodgson, ‘Overstarmg—the State’, Marxum Today, Jone 1984 
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The new revisionism denounces ‘statism’ and ‘state-administered social- 
ism’; and there 1s much substance and reason 1n its strictures against 
centralism, bureaucracy, power at the top and passivity at the bottom. 
But it ıs nevertheless dangerous for socialists to refuse to see that the 
state is (unfortunately) of decisive importance for everything they seek 
to achteve. Stuart Hall 1s obviously mght to reject ‘the idea of a state 
which takes over everything, which absorbs all social life, all popular 
energies, all democratic initiatives, and which—however benevol- 
ently—governs society ia place of the people’.!° But he is equally right 
in acknowledging the role which must devolve upon the state, and in 
speaking of a ‘dilemma’ based on a ‘contradictory reality’ and encapsu- 
lated in the’ slogan ‘In and Against the State’.!! The point is crucial for 
any notion of socialist advance. For it is by way of state action (though 
by no means only through state action) that socialists can hope 
effectively to subdue and dissolve capitalist power—by way of a state 
greatly transformed in structure and personnel, but a state nevertheless. 


The new revisionism consistently underestimates or even ignores the 
fact that the kind of charige implied by the notion of socialism is a very 
arduous enterprise, not only because the working class may not support 
it, but because the dominant class 1s against it, and would be even if the 
working class were to be fervently for it. The ‘dominant class’ 1s not a 
figure of speech: it denotes a very real and formidable concentration of 
power, 2 close partnership of capital and the capitalist state, a combined 
force of class power and state power, armed with Vast resources, and 
determined to use them to the full, in conjunction with its allies abroad, 
to prevent an effective challenge to its power. The new revisionism 
does not seem to me to take this power seriously enough: most of the 
relevant literature is remarkably short on the factual acknowledgment 
and analysis of its nature and meaning, and its implications for a realistic 
socialist strategy. 


Dual Power 


The power of the dominant class and its allies can be overcome: but 
overcoming it requires an effective state. To say this is not statist, elitist, 
undemocratic, malé chauvinist (‘the state is male’), or to be unaware of 
the dangers the labels point to. But the way to obviate these dangers is 
not to devalue and deny the role of the state, but to seek to combine 
state power with class power from below, in a system of ‘dual power’ 
which brings into play an array of popular forces—parties, trade unions, 
workers’ councils, local government, women’s groups, black caucuses, 
activists of every sort, ın a democratic exercise of power and maxmum 
self-government in the productive process and in every other sphere of 
life. But the state must have an important role in the whole process. 
Stuart Hall concludes the article from which I have already quoted by 





* Ibid, p 27 

- 4 Thed , p 27. Maxx, who loathed the stare, nevertheless saw ts necesaty for the purpose of advancing 
socal legislation In Instructions for Delegates of the General Council of the First Internanonal to the 
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through pasera! ias, enforced by the power of the state’. K. Marx, [en'ractaus for Delegates i the Gonna 
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referring to the ‘different places from which we can all begin the 
reconstruction of society for which the state 1s the anachronistic 
caretaker’.!2 This is much too facile. For the state today 1s not an 
‘anachronistic caretaker’: it 18 crucially involved in class struggle from 
above. Nor will it be an anachronistic caretaker for any future that need 
be envisaged. It will have to be more than that, not only to contain and 
subdue reactionary resistance to socialist advance, but to fulfil many 
different functions, including arbitration between the diverse and 
possibly conflictual forces subsumed under the rubric ‘popular power’. 
For, on a sober view of the matter, it 18 certain that popular power will 
itself need to be regulated for a very long time after a post-capitalist 
society has come into being: and ıt is a (radically transformed) state, 
authentically democratic, representative and accountable, which will 
have to be the required regulative institution. It is upon that state and 
its diverse local and regional organs that will fall the task of providing 
the imati protection of political, civic and social rights; and it is the 
state that will be the w/trwete recourse against manifestations of sexism, 
racism, discrimination and abuses of power which will hardly be 
unknown even after capitalism has been transcended. 


The Labour Party and Socialist Advance 


I now turn to more immediately political issues. One of the most 
insistent themes of the new revisionism in Britain has been the decline 
of support for the Labour Party in the working class and organized 
labour, and the popular support which “Thatchertsm’ has elicited. As I 
noted earlier, it was in September 1978, before the ‘winter of discontent’ 
and the Conservative victory in the election of 1979, that Enc 
Hobsbawm was asking whether the ‘forward march of labour’ had been 
halted, and was in effect answering in the affirmative. Simuarly, it was 
in January 1979 that Stuart Hall was warning of the rise of an 
‘authoritarian populism’, which he described as ‘an exceptional form of 
the capitalist state—which, unlike classical fascism, has retained most 
(though not all) of the formal representative institution in place, and 
which at the same time has been able to construct around itself an 
active popular consent’.!3 


Since then, these premonitions and fears have been echoed and re- 
echoed in the light of the Conservative victories of 1979 and 1983, and 
the continued inability of the Labour Party (and the trade unions) to 
put up an effective opposition to “Thatcherism’. The decline of electoral 
working-class support for the Labour Party since 1951 has been amply 
documented and is not in question. But the significance of that decline, 
its causes, consequences and remedies are matters whose treatment by 
the new revisionism is very much in question. 


“Thatcherism’ 


First, however, there is “Thatcherism’ itself, and its popular appeal. 
“Thatcherism’ ts a much more vigorous form of class struggle from 


n Ibid, p 29 
4S Hall, ‘The Great Moving Right Show’, Aderxitr Today, January 1979, p 15, reprinted m M 
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above than had been waged by Conservatism since World War I, with 
a much stronger anti-trade union bias, a much greater determination to 
reaffirm managerial authority, to cut wages, to reduce the cushioning 
effect of welfare benefits, to ‘recommodify’ health, education, transport, 
and other collective and welfare services, to strengthen the authority 
and power of the state (despite all ‘libertarian’ protestations), and to 
legitimate its policies and politics by a frenzied appeal to nationalism 
(notwithstanding continued British subservience to the United States), 
not to forget anti-communism. This is a quite formidable programme, 
and Mrs Thatcher herself ıs a sufficiently ambitious, determined and 
blinkered politician to push it, if allowed, a long way further than she 
has already done. Indeed, one thing which is really new about 
“Thatcherism’ is the fact that Mrs Thatcher is the first British Prime 
Minister to convey the very strong impression that she could, in 
suitably fraught circumstances, very comfortably play the role of a 
Pinochet, or at least of an Indira Gandhi in the infamous days of the 
Emergency, of course in the name of democracy, freedom, law and 
order, the struggle against subversion and the defence of the Constitu- 


ton. 


This makes it all the more ımportant to gauge accurately the popular 
appeal of ‘Thatcherism’. Here too, Stuart Hall has been the most 
articulate and eloquent of the many proponents of the view that its 
appeal is both extensive and profound in the working class and the 
labour movement. Thus, ‘Mrs Thatcher clearly commands the gift of 
translating this vision [of a free market society] into the homespun 
idioms of daily life better than her mentor [Sir Keith Joseph]. She has 
the populist touch . . . its deep penetration into the very heartland of 
the labour movement is there for she who runs to read... . Paradoxi- 
cally, she does raise hearts and minds an inch or two because vile, 
corrupt, awful as her vision of the future is, we know what it is.”!4 And 
more recently: “The new Right combines new and old elements. It 
draws on the old lexicon of organic, patriotic Toryism, but ıt combines 
this with a virulent brand of new-liberal economics and an aggressive 
religion of the market. It is this novel combination which has established 
a kind of popular bridgehead in the community at large.’!5 


A great deal of writing on the left in recent years has been cast in 
similar terms, and very strongly suggests that “Thatcherism’ has won 
the hearts and minds of a very large part of the working class and the 
labour movement—in other words that a vast and catastrophic ideo- 
logical and political shift to Thatcherite Conservatism has occurred in 
Britain.!° There is no good evidence for this. It is relevant—though no 
great comfort—to note that the Conservative Party has always relied on 
a very substantial measure of working-class support at the polls, and 
has usually secured it. On this score, the Conservatives did much better 


H S Hall, “Whrstlmg in the Vord’, New Senais, May—June 1983, pp 11, 12 
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under Baldwin in 1931 and 1935, when they won more than jo per cent 
of the vote, than under Mrs Thatcher in 1979 and 1983. Indeed, they 
did better in the elections of the 19508, and in 1970 under Edward 
Heath. In 1979 and 1983, the Conservatives obtained just over 40 per 
‘cent of the votes cast; and they managed to attract then barely more 
than 30 per cent of the total electorate. Also, a somewhat smaller 
percentage of voters opted for the Conservatives in 1983 than in 1979. 


These are not figures which indicate any great ideological and political 
shift to “Thatcherism’. Nor do opinion surveys indicate any such shift.!” 
This is no argument for complacency: it 1s simply to note that what the 
Left confronts is not a surge to Conservatism and reaction but a very 
marked alienation of workers from the Labour Party, which is a very 
different matter. The point is clearly confirmed by the fact that most of 
the defections from the Labour Party in the 1983 General Election were 
to the SDP/Liberal Alliance, not to the Conservatives: those ex-Labour 


'" voters who opted for the Alliance were obviously expressing a prefer- 


ence for parties in declared opposition to ‘Thatcherism’. 
Popular Responses 


Some further observations are in order about popular attitudes in recent 


'-'years. The first is that eight and a half million voters, most of them 


from the working class, did vote Labour in 1983: in the light of 
‘Labour’s condition at the time and the kind of electoral campaign it 
waged, this is a truly remarkable fact, much more so than the defections 
” which occurred, and it 18 testimony to a resilience of popular support of 
extraordinary strength. 


Secondly, there 1s the growth in trade-union membership, to which the 
authors of Class Politics rightly draw attention: “From 1969 to 1979,’ 
they note, ‘trade union membership grew from 10.5 million to almost 
13.5 million, after being stagnant for the previous twenty years . 
whatever the results of opinion polls, the popularity of unions as 
measured by membership revealed an unprecedented rise in the seventies 
across various sections of the population.’!§ They also note that there 
has since then been some decline as a result of the large increase in 
unemployment. Tradé umon membership does not betoken a political 
commitment to the left: but even less does it suggest a commitment to 
‘Thatcherism’. After all, one of the main items of the dogma 1s hostility 
to trade unionism. ) | 


Thirdly, it is necessary, in gauging the appeal of ‘Thatcherism’, to insist 


n ‘Thus James Corran notes, against Stuart Hall’s contention that “Thatchersm’ hes undermined ‘the 
` popular case for welfare soctalem’ and ‘displaced reformist polmes’, that the recent survey, Brrs/xb 
Social Attitudes the 1984 Ripert, shows that ‘the overwhelmmg mayonty of people oppose reduced 
spending on health and education (85%), oppose development of a two-ner health service (64%) and 
favour a drg, reformist economic pobcy—gorermment job creating, construction projects (89%), 
import controls (72%), price controls (70%) end a programme whose first pnonty s combating 
unemployment rather than mflation (69%). = Tharcherte talk of incentrves has not dimmrshed the 
view of the great majority (72%) that the gap between high and low incomes ts too great’ (“Rationale 
for the Right’, Marxism Today, February 1985, p 40) l 
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on the fact that, ın economic terms, it has been a dismal, dreadful 
failure. No one, outside an admittedly large circle of sycophants, really 
believes that Mrs Thatcher, for all her bluster and arrogance, has done 
anything to remedy Britain’s economic ills, or that her Government has 
anything serious to propose to remedy them. The only thing that has 
kept the Government afloat 1s North Sea oil: without this, it would 
have been in desperate trouble. Most people know that Britain is in an 
awful mess; and a lot of people in the working class—many more than 
the new revisionism seems to think—know that all “Thatcherism’ has 
done in stx long years 1s to make the mess worse. 


What, then, of the decline of support for the Labour Party? One might 
have expected that people concerned with socialist renewal would have 
conducted a searching probe of the reasons for that decline: in fact, 
what the new revisionism has had to say about its causes—and its 
remedies—1s not very enlightening. 


The decline of the Labour Party has occurred under the auspices of a 
Labour leadership that was almost exclusively made up of people who 
belonged to the Right and Centre of the Party, and who naturally 
pursued policies at home and abroad which were congruent with their 
ideological and political dispositions. It does not, somehow, seem 
entirely unreasonable to suggest that these policies may have had 
something to do with the growing popular alienation from Labour. 
The argument, of course, is not that the working class was clamouring 
for more socialism and turned away from the Labour Party because its 
leaders did not provide it. It is rather that the policies which these 
leaders pursued appeared to provide fewer and fewer reasons for 
workers to vote Labour. The wonder, let it be said again, is that so 
many workers remained faithful to Labour. However, the responsibility 
for decline and failure cannot simply be fastened on people like Wilson 
and Callaghan, heavy though their responsibility is: it must rather be 
attributed to a whole political orientation, namely social democracy and 
its will to manage a capitalist social order without ever seeking in 
practice to bring about a radical transformation of any of its basic 
features. 


It would be wrong to suggest that this sorry record is not criticized, 
and criticized severely, in the writings of the new revisionism. On the 
contrary, there are many references in those wntings to a variety of 
Labour failings and derelictions over the years; though they are much 
less specific than is warranted about the responsibility for the decline in 
Labour support which must be laid at the door of social democracy as 
theory and practice. More interesting, however, and instructive about 
the tendencies of the new revisionism are the positions which it adopts 
in regard to the struggles of the ‘traditional’ Left, in the Labour Party 


and out. 


These struggles are of course as old as the Labour Party itself: what 
gave them exceptional acuity in the years following 1979 were precisely 
the bleak experience of the Wilson and Callaghan years, the determina- 
tion of the Left in the Labour Party to push it towards more radical 
positions, and the inability of the Labour leaders to subdue and stifle 
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their critics. There would have been no question at all, twenty-five years 
ago, about where in these struggles stood those among the new 
revisionists who are eld enough to have been involved in,politics then: 
they were unequivocally on the side of the Labour Left, and only 
separated from ıt by the (very legitimate) belief that the Labour Left of 
that period was not nearly left enough. This cannot be said of their 
position in regard to present-day struggles in the Labour Party. What 
one finds instead is a marked detachment both from the Labour Left 
and from the left beyond it, even a great deal of impatience and 
hostility. The prevailing assumption is that the ‘traditional’ Left, and 
not least the Marxists in it, are backward-looking, ‘fundamentalist’, 
unwilling to face hard reality, authoritarian, statist, and of course sexist; 
and much of the new revisionist writing seems to suggest or imply that 
these deformations are so deeply implanted as to be virtually irremedi- 
able. 


Eric Hobsbawm occupies his own particular spot in the revisionist 
spectrum of thought, where he is probably considered by many to be 
himself an eminent representative of the ‘traditional’ Left. Be that as it 
may, he has made no secret of his own impatience with those people— 
“Bennites’ and others—who campaigned for left policies in the Labour 
Party after 1979. Thus, he was arguing in October 1983 that, for many 
people on the Left before the 1983 General Election, ‘a Thatcher 
Government was preferable to a reformist Labour Government’, and 
they therefore felt that ‘the election was lost anyway, so ıt didn’t much 
matter that potential Labour voters were puzzled and demoralized by 
the sight of party leaders and activists tearing each other’s guts out in 
public for years on issues difficult to see the point of?.!9 


In a subsequent issue of Marxism Today, Eric Heffer vigorously 
challenged the assertion that many people on the Left preferred a 
Thatcher government to a reformist Labour one; and I think he was 
right to deny this. More important, however, is Hobsbawm’s impa- 
tient dismissal of the conflicts in the Labour Party as not only damaging 
but, it would appear, pretty well pointless. Consisterit with this, he was 
writing in March 1984 that on no account must there be ‘the resumption, 
from any side, of the suicidal civil war within the Labour Party’.?! 


The Left and ‘Unity’ 


‘Suicidal civil wars’ are’ undoubtedly to be avoided, but the plea 
amounts in effect to an insistence on the need for ‘unity’. But this 
ignores the fact that ‘unity’ 1s always on the leadership’s terms, and that 
without hard pressure and struggle, Labour leaders cannot be expected 
to move very far in radical directions, even when in opposition, let 
alone in government. It does not seem very extreme to suggest that the 
point applies as much to Neil Kinnock, Roy Hattersley and their 
colleagues as it did to their predecessors. Hobsbawm says that ‘certainly 





1E Hobsbawm, ‘Labour's Lost Millions’, Marxe Tedey, October 1983, p. 1 

PE Hefer, ‘Labour's Loet Millions I’, Marxum Tesey, December 1983 

u E Hobsbawm, ‘Labour Rump or Rebirth”, Marxism Today, March 1984, p. 12. Emphasis in the 
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the future lies tn a Labour Party which moves to the left’. Indeed, he 
commits himself to the very large proposition that ‘like it or not, the 
future of socialism is through the Labour Party’. But it needs to be 
said that, if this is to have any meaning at all, it will require a lot more 
pressure from the Left than he seems willing to accept. There is a 
contradiction here which is not resolved: but the thrust of the argument 
is unmistakably against what he calls ‘shortsighted and sectarian 
radicalism’. 


Unfortunately, the alternative which is proposed is far removed from 
any form of radicalism. Hobsbawm says that ‘Labour must, of course, 
recover the support of the working class as a whole’, but that it must 
also “become, once again, the party of a// who want democracy, a better 
and fairer society, irrespective of the class pigeon-hole into which 
pollsters and market researchers put them: in short, to use the old 
Labour phrase, “all workers by hand and brain”—and that includes not 
only the vast majority of Britons who earn wages and salaries." But 
the Labour Party has never had the support of the working class ‘as a 
whole’ Nor has it ever been the party of ‘all workers by hand and 
brain’. If it had been, its record at election time would have been very 
different. Yet, Hobsbawm wants Labour to go even beyond this ‘vast 
majority of Britons who earn wages and salaries’, and appeal (presum- 
ably) to large parts of the solid bourgeoisie. 


The trouble with this kind of appeal 1s that it is always accompanied by 
a sharp ds/ntrom of radical commitments, and an equally strong antag- 
onism towards the Left, which naturally opposes such dilution. In his 
famous allusion to the possibility that an electoral arrangement with the 
spp/Liberal Alliance might have to be considered at the next election, 
Hobsbawm says that ‘some way of uniting the majority of British 
people which is opposed to Toryism must be found’.% But the kind of 
policies to which the argument is pointing are least likely to achieve any 
such aim. For they demand a constant search for ‘formulas’ capable of 
bringing together people who are deeply divided on fundamental 
issues—a perfect recipe for flabbiness and indecision in opposition, and 
ineffectiveness and failure in government. The same must be said of the 
notion put forward by Martin Jacques and Stuart Hall in their 
Introduction to the Posttws of Thatcherism collection, that what is 
required by the labour movement is ‘the construction of the broadest 
set of alliances against Thatcherism, involving, in the inital instance, 
possibly quite modest objectives 27 Whatever may be said for ‘the broadest 
set of alliances’, there 1s nothing to be satd for the ‘quite modest 
objectives’ proposed here. For nothing could be more certain to disable 
and disarm the labour movement, and nullify, precisely, its ability to be 
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the organizing force of a set of alliances which would encompass that 
‘vast majority of Britons who earn wages and salaries’. Only a radical © 
programme, not at all modest in its objectives, fiercely believed ın and 
unequivocally advocated by those who propound it, can be the cement 
of such an alliance, and might even bring to its support segments of the 
bourgeoisie whom Hobsbawm wants to enlist. 


Enc Hobsbawm has been a steadfast man of the Left for fifty years. He 
1s not only one of its most gifted and distinguished intellectuals, but a 
man of great honesty and decency, whose responses to the controversies 
which he has generated have been a model of sobriety and moderation. 
What lies behind his whole argument is an entirely honourable set of 
fears. In an article published in January 1983, he wrote: ‘The danger of 
a populist, radical Right moving even further to the right is patent. 
That danger is particularly great because the Left is today divided and 
demoralized and above all because vast masses of the British, or anyway 
the English, have lost hope and confidence in the political processes 
and in the politicians: any politicians.”8 The danger 1s indeed real 
enough. But the ways in which he proposes to meet that danger seem 
to me likely to aggravate it. 


An Anti-Left Spectrum 


Others in the spectrum of thought I am discussing occupy rather 
different positions. But their hostility to left strivings is also very 
notable. Thus, Raphael Samuel published on the eve of the 1984 Labour 
Party Annual Conference an article entitled “Benn Past and Benn 
Present’ which has such passages as the following: ‘In Mr Benn’s 
imaginative universe... the annual Conference takes on the character 
of a living, sentient being, a collective subject with a mind and 
personality of its own ... To the anguished question of Labour 
supporters, “What went wrong?”’, Bennism returned the dazzlingly 
simple answer: “Conference decisions were never carried out”. .. The 
fulsome tributes to the grassroots, as also, it may be, to the trade 
unions, are those which are the privilege, and the duty, of one who 
stands apart... i is difficult mot to be reminded of those classic toes of 
condescension which patricians bave ever been wont to adopt when proclaiming 
their love of the plebs? Again, ‘It 1s Mr Benn’s tragedy that he espoused 
the cause of socialism at the very moment when, as it now appears, in 
Britain as in the rest of Europe (East as well as West) ıt was ceasing to 
be a working-class faith. The refusal to acknowledge this novel 
phenomenon 1s surely the source of strain in his rhetoric.’ It would be 
impossible to have any sense, in reading Raphael Samuel’s article, that 
no one in the Labour Party who has ever held Cabinet office has been 
as explicit, specific and thorough as Benn (Nye Bevan not excluded) in 
the denunciation of the economic, social and political power structure 
in Britain. This hardly. ‘placqs,him beyond criticism. But denigration 1s 
something else, and is best left to the enemies of socialism. 


Thus also was Stuart Hall writing in the spring of 1983, after the miners 
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had voted against strike action, that ‘to imagine that people will sacrifice 
their livelihoods on the un-evidenced assurances of their leadership is 
to misread the relationship between leaders and troops and to misun- 
derstand the rationality of working-class action... The miners were 
offered three reasons for voting for a strike: in memory of those who 
had built the union; for their families; and ‘‘as men”, who have a duty 
to stand up and fight. Glowing sentiments. And yet, ın their backward 
trajectory, their familial and masculinist assumptions, those words fall 
on my ears as archaic. The cause is correct. The language is a dying 
one.’® Less than a year after this was written, the miners did go on 
strike, and stayed out for a year, and Stuart Hall was able to write that 
‘undoubtedly the miners’ strike has released engrmous confidence and 
energy on the Left’! ; 


For her part, Beatrix Campbell, in the book from which I have already 
quoted, saw the miners’ rejection of industrial action in 1982 as a 
confirmation of ‘the suspicion that gone are the old ways of fighting the 
class war’. It was not a suspicion shared by the miners themselves, nor 
certainly -by the Thatcher Government. 


At the end of 1984, Beatrix Campbell.was also very angry with Tariq 
Ali for having dared to suggest, in a book which she found ‘boring’ 
(the book was his interviews with Ken Livingstone, Who's Afraid of 
Margaret Thatcher?) that, 1n Tariq Ali’s words, ‘a serious socialist project 
in Britain requires a fusion of the theoretical reach and grasp of a wide 
layer of Marxists [he means like himself, she helpfully interjects at this 
point] . . . with the practical skills, abilities and courage of leaders able 
to communicate with millions such as Benn, Scargill and Livingstone’. ® 
She comments on this as follows: “The Three Musketeers. What this 
amounts to is tawdry far left elitism, dressed up as a kind of new 
popular intervention in politics ... Tariq’s injunction is really the 
rehabilitation of an old formula for political organization ... It’s a 
pyramid of course, vanguards always are, and at the top there are very, 
very few people.’ Well might Tariq Ali describe this (and much else in 
the game vein) as a demagogic caricature of the argument he was 
putting forward: “The attack on fundamentalist elitism is demagogic 
because even the most radical libertarian has to try to be more 
‘enlightened, active and organized than the mass of citizens. The only 
way to avoid this charge would be to sink ‘into complete passivity and 
agnosticism.™ 
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In her article, Beatrix Campbell also says that ‘this notion of the 
vanguard goes ... against the very thing that is interesting about the 
GLC which is that ıt gave resources to poor bits of popular politics that 
were already engaged in changing the material conditions in which 
people lived.’*5 What this typically overlooks 1s that it was an organrza- 
trom, involving /eadsrs, who willy nilly constituted a ‘saggøard , that was 
able to give resources to the people in question. It is important to 
understand the basis from which the kind of thinking noted here 
proceeds. It proceeds from a set of negative identifications: class politics 
is identified with a ‘reductionist’ dissolution of diversity, with a narrow 
‘economism’, often with male chauvinism. Organization 1s identified 
with bureaucracy, leadership with elitism, fundamental commitments 
with ‘fundamentalist’ myopia. In other words, real vices and deforma- 
tions, which are a part of the story, are often treated as if they were the 
whole of ıt, and pretty well ineradicable. This is profoundly destructive. 
In many cases, such negative identifications have led to the complete 
rejection of socialist politics. In the case of the new revisionism, ıt has 
led to other things—-such as a narrow grassroots localism, akin to what 
Raymond Williams has called ‘militant particularism’, and intensely 
suspicious of anything beyond it. This is the obverse of the centralist 
bias which has often affected the Left. But grassroots localism 18 also a 
deformation, more attractive than centralism, but incapable of offering 
an effective challenge to a highly concentrated system of power. There 
have in recent years been remarkable initiatives and advances at 
municipal and community level; and these are of course to be welcomed 
and supported. But ‘socialism in one locality’ is no substitute for the 
national politics in which socialists are compelled to intervene. 


The International Dimension 


All this discussion 1s much too parochial: but the fact 1s that the 
writings I have been concerned with make virtually no reference to the 
question of Britain in the world. There is here a vast zone of near 
silence. This 1s all the more remarkable in that the question has the 
most direct bearing upon many of the political issues which do 
preoccupy the people in the spectrum of thought under consideration. 


It may be assumed that all such people do want to see some fundamental 
reorientations in British foreign and defence policies, including unilat- 
eral nuclear disarmament for Britain and the closing down of American 
nuclear bases on British territory. They want, it may also be assumed, 
an end to Bntish support for the global ant-revolutionary enterprise in 
which the United States has been engaged in the name of anti- 
communism since 1945; and they certainly oppose American interven- 
tion in Central America. Many—perhaps most—would also support a 
British withdrawal from NATO. 


As for attitudes to the Soviet Union, most of the people concerned no 
doubt take a sharply critical view of many Soviet policies and actions at 
home and abroad, and have the strong conviction, on many grounds, 
that the Soviet Union and other Soviet-type countries are a long way 
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removed from anything that could properly be called socialist societies. 
There are critics of the new revisionism who find this utterly abhorrent 
and an intolerable deviation from what they take to be the path of 
socialist rectitude. Other critics of the new revisionism, on the other 
hand, including this one, do not take this view, yet are also thankful, as 
I noted at the beginning of this article, that there has been nothing on 
the Left in Bnitain like the virulent anticcommunism, esd the support 
for American defence and foreign policies, which have been so notable 
among ex-Maoists, ex-Stalinists and other ex-leftists in France and 
elsewhere. 


However, the positions and commitments which the new revisionism 
does have in regard to defence and foreign policy have large implications 
which it has never seriously confronted—indeed, which it has never 
confronted at all Two of these implications in particular must be 
mentioned here. First, there 1s the fact that the Labour leaders also have 
their commitments and positions. They oppose certain items of Ameri- 
can interventionism, for instance in Nicaragua; and they are also 
formally against—but who knows how firmlyr—nuclear bases in 
Britain, Cruise and Pershing missiles, Polans, Trident and Star Wars. 
But they also remain very firmly committed—here there is no doubt at 
all—to the American alliance and to membership of Nato. This 
combination ıs a perfect recipe for incoherence and vacillation, as was 
so well demonstrated in the 1983 General Election campaign. The 
problem has not been resolved. But if it is to be resolved in leftward 
directions, which is what the new revisionism must be presumed to 
want, there will have to be a great deal of prodding and pushing, and 
much of it will have to come from the ‘traditional’ Left, in the Labour 
Party and out. On this score as on so many others, the new revisionism 
should see the ‘traditional’ Left as indispensable to its own purposes, 
rather than as an alien and suspect force; and here too, unpopular 
though ıt may be to say so, not much will really move untl the 
organized working class decides that it should. This 1s not to devalue 
the work of peace activists: it is only to say that organized labour will 
be required if there is to be real movement. 


The second point is closely related to the first. This is that any 
significant reorientation in defence and foreign policies—and unilateral 
disarmament is certainly that—would very definitely be taken to be 
‘revolutionary’ by a vast array of conservative forces at home and 
abroad. Indeed, any serious attempt by a hypothetical Labour govern- 
ment to put into practice such policies as the closing down of American 
nuclear bases and the giving up of the British nuclear arsenal would 
certainly provoke frenzied opposition from many quarters ın Britain, 
from the United States, and from other members of NATO. 


This brings into focus the same considerations that were advanced 
earlier in relation to socialist policies designed to erode and dissolve the 
existing structures of power The opposition to the radical reorientation, 
by a government of the left, of existing defence and foreign policies can 
only be successfully met by a vast mobilization of many forces drawn 
from many sources: at their core, there would have to be the force of 
organized labour, men and women workers, white workers and black 
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workers, young workers and older workers. And that mobilization 
would, here too, require the combination of state power with class 
power, organization and leadership with local initiative and grassroots 
spontaneity. In other words, the struggle, both for socialism and for 
peace, requires a system of popular alliances: it is only the organized 
working class which can form the basis of that system. 


One of the most commonly heard slogans on the Left these days 1s 
“Pessimism of the intelligence, optimism of the will’. This is always 
attributed to Gramsci, but was actually borrowed by him from Romain 
Rolland, who belonged to a very different political tradition. It is readily 
taken on the Left to enshrine the only wisdom appropriate to the 
present epoch: it is in fact an exceedingly bad slogan for socialists. For 
it tells us that reason dictates the conviction that nothing is likely to 
work out as it should, that defeat is much more likely than success, that 
the hope of creating a social order free from exploitation and domination 
is probably illusory; but that we must nevertheless strive towards it, 
against all odds, in a mood of resolute despair. It is a-‘noble’ slogan, 

. born of romantic pathos, but without even the merit of plausibility: for 
there is not likely to be much striving 1f intelligence tells us that the 
enterprise is vain, hopeless, doomed. Yet, it is the mood in which much 
of the thinking of the new revisionism 1s cast. 


Twenty-five years ago, when this Review came into being, there was no 
thought among those who started it that they were standing on an 
historical escalator that was inevitably carrying them to the promised 
land of an easy-to-realize socialism. But neither was there any sense that 
the socialist enterprise, the project of creating a cooperative, democratic, 
egalitarian society; was illusory. Nor, for all the hard knocks which the 
socialist cause has taken in the last twenty-five years, is there any good 


reason to believe this now. 
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The Declassing of language 





The novelty of Gareth Stedman Jones’s Lamgwages of Class lies, as its title 
suggests, in its contention that the study of language must be the starting 
point for any understanding of political activity.! To some readers this 
proposition may seem a trifle obvious and not really novel at all. Yet, as 
Stedman Jones argues, it is precisely the study of language, in the full sense, 
that historians have neglected and, in doing so, they have fallen victim to 
quite erroneous modes of explanation. The gist of the argument is as follows. 
Till now out interpretation of the past has tended to treat language, what 
people said and wrote at the time, as something that could, quite simply, be 
taken down and used directly in evidence. There has been no effective 
comprehension, at least in the practice of the historian’s craft, that language, 
precisely because it is collective and social in character, cannt be used in this 
way. As an act of communication, it does not take place across the empty 
wastes of historical time between an isolated individual and his future 
historian. It is, on the contrary, a far more circumscribed activity between 
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particular people sharing a living language to which the historian 1s not 
automatically party and which in turn structures and refracts the 
experience of its users. Accordingly, it 1s the reconstruction of this 
language, historically grounded, discrete yet discursive, alive with the 
inflections of contemporary use, that should be the starting point for 
the historian. 


The penalty for not doing so, Stedman Jones argues, has been heavy 
and 1s not restricted to the production of bad history. It has burdened 
the Left with quite mythical understandings of its origins and of the 
character of the British Labour Movement, understandings which are 
today, in the crisis of the 1980s, critically disabling. In particular ıt has 
blinded us to the centrality of politics and, more specifically, of political 
discourse in the determination of social change and instead subjected us 
to fatally misconceived expectations about the economic context of 
politics. Five years ago, for instance, many of us all too readily assumed 
that, as ‘in the past’, whether it be the 19408 or the 18303, the experience 
of mass unemployment and declining living standards would once more 
enable the Labour Movement to win and exercise mass influence. If we 
are now disappointed, we should blame not the working class but our 
historians. For they have given us a history that never happened. 
Detaching fragments of speech from specific language, they have 
attempted to. restore their meaning by claiming them as the product of 
particular economit or social trends, or, as Stedman Jones puts it, by 
setting them’ ‘into. direct relation to a putative experiential reality of 
which they were. dssumed to be the expression’.? In this way, relation- 
ships haye been presumed, such as that between unemployment and 
political mobilization, which could only be established by investigating 
the wider political discourse through which the actors themselves 
understood their reality. A reductionist history has bred a reductionist 
political practice. 


A New Agenda 


The objective of Stedman Jones’s new book ıs, therefore, a highly 
ambitious one. It seeks a radical break with many of the assumptions 
which, he claims, have previously informed the way socialists have 
written the history of their movement. Instead ıt advances a new agenda 
of which the key features are outlined in a central passage of the book’s 
introduction ‘What we must do 1s study the production of interest, 
identification, grievance and aspiration within political languages them- 
selves. We need to map out these successive languages of radicalism, 
liberalism, socialism, etc., both in relation to the political languages 
they replace and laterally in relanon to mval political languages with 
which they are in conflict. Only then can we begin to assess their 
reasons for success or failure at specific points in time. It ıs clear that 
particular political languages do become inapposite in new situations. 
How and why this occurs involves the discovery of the precise point at 
which shift occurs as well as an investigation of the specific political 
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circumstances in which they shift. To peer straight through these 
languages into structural changes to which they may be notionally 
referred is no substitute for such an investigation, not because there is 
not a relationship of some kind, but because such connection can never 
be established with a satisfying degree of finality.” 


Stedman Jones has selected two key periods in the development of the 
Bnitish Labour Movement for reinterpretation on this basis. There 1s a 
long essay on the formative years of working-class organization entitled 
‘Rethinking Chartism’, and a shorter piece on the recent history of the 
Labour Party. The book also contains three other essays on aspects of 
the nineteenth-century Labour Movement, but these predate the 
author’s new thinking on language, and are only referred to insofar as 
they are relevant to his current thesis. 


Academically, the debate on Chartism’s class content was initiated by 
the publication of Thompson’s Making of the English Working Class 
almost a quarter of a century ago. The resulting contest has undoubtedly 
enriched our understanding of English social development and stimu- 
lated some important contributions to social history. But for some years 
now the debate has been visibly flagging, bogged down in predictable 
and rather tired exchanges. ‘Rethinking Chartism’ seeks to transform, 
and in some ways to reverse, the terms of these arguments. Put at tts 
simplest, it proposes that Chartism wag no more nor less than what it 
claimed to be: an alliance of forces with strictly political and constitu- 
tional objectives which were set out with total clarity ın tts six-point 
charter of demands. At first sight this proposition may not seem 
particularly remarkable. But when explored ın the light of the preceding 
assumptions, it does indeed have the potential to set the well-known 
landscape of nineteenth-century England in a new and unfamiliar light. 


Ever since Engels’s early writings on the subject, which categorized 
Chartism as essentially a class movement based on the new factory 
proletariat, Chartism’s own political agenda has been thrust aside. 
Historians may have acknowledged it in passing, but quickly moved on 
to identify its significance with some aspect of economic or social 
change. This peculiar blindness, to look at Chartism but not see it, has 
applied as much to historians of the Right as of the Left. Rostow 
portrayed Chartism as a product of the trade cycle. Smelser made it a 
response to the disruption of patriarchal relations by the new labour 
demands of the factory. However, in terms of historical interpretation, 
it has been the reductionism of the Left which has had the most far- 
reaching consequences. By making Chartism the first political expression 
of the modern industrial proletariat, historians have turned the rest of 
the 19th century into a no man’s land of false questions and contrived 
answers. For, if Chartism was indeed the expression of class politics, 
why did the further, and much more massive, development of industry 
after the 18403 not produce still more vigorous and mature expressions 
of working-class consciousness? In their efforts to solve this conun- 
drum, Marxist -historians have all too often opted for a reverse 
reductionism. The fledgling trade union movement’s attempts to build 
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moderate, non-political forms of national organization in the 1850s and 
1860s are ascribed to the self-interest of a ‘labour aristocracy’ deliberately 
created by employers. The slow and painful evolution of new but non- 
revolutionary political languages is dismissed as a species of false 
consciousness associated with the meagre profits of empire. With 
disarming simplicity Stedman Jones seeks to demonstrate that all this 1s 
unnecessary. There was no great betrayal. Chartism was what it was: a 
movement for parliamentary reform. Its size and effectiveness depended 
not on working-class mobilization but on the appeal of its demands to 
a wide range of constituencies linked by a common language: the 
political discourse of radicalism. 


We are apt to forget that the most fundamental and, in a way, unifying 
feature of England’s political system over the previous century had 
been its exclusion of the great majority of the population from any 
form of active citizenship. This deprivation of political rights covered 
all those with no property, many with not much, two entire religious 
groupings, all Catholics and all non-conformists, and, of course, all 
women. It generated what Stedman Jones calls a ‘vocabulary of 
exclusion’ that was specifically cross-class and socially inclusive, and by 
which a majority of the population, ‘the people’, were able to attribute 
their social misery to a specific political source: the monopoly of power 
by a privileged minority.4 This discourse was what Stedman Jones 
terms the ‘language of radicalism’. In the course of the eighteenth 
century it had been fortified by the massive political upheavals repre- 
sented by the movements for American and Irish independence, by the 
struggles of the London populace in support of Wilkes, and by the 
writings of Cartwright, Price, Bentham and Paine. In the earlier 
nineteenth century the balance of its social constituency had changed in 
favour of the propertyless. Yet, however much this happened, and 
however much a section of the middle class might have moved to 
different political positions (as occurred after 1832), ıt could never 
become the ideology of a specific class. It was a vocabulary based on 
political exclusion. It was itself socially inclusive, and therein lay its 
great strength and that of the Charust movement. By making itself the 
master of this language, Chartism was able to address immediately, in 
familiar and compelling terms, a numerical majonty of the population. 
It did not have to create a new language of socialism or forge the unity 
of a class that as yet had no comprehension of tts collective existence. 
Its political demands were themselves enough. Throughout the history 
of Chartism tts architects and leaders were clear on this score, and on 
the fact that the alliance of social groupings that it sustained was the 
basis of their mass influence. 


The Language of Chartism 


The core of ‘Rethinking Chartism’ 1s an impressive investigation of the 
language of its leaders, of its trade umon supporters and of the 
Ricardian and Owenite socialists of the 1830s. Stedman Jones seeks to 
show that at no time did any element of Chartsm’s vocabulary shift 
beyond the repertoire of radicalism. The differences between the 
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movement’s moderate and physical force wings were over methods not 
objectives. The social radicals such as O’Brien and Harney saw 
property’s monopoly of political power as the basis of inequality and 
exploitation. They, as much as the more traditional radicals such as 
Lovett, were careful to emphasize that individual employers, or the 
middle classes in general, were not the enemy. It was the political 
monopoly which property supported, and which supported property, 
that had to be ended. Indeed, there was unanimity that Chartism had to 
use and take advantage of the differential access to political power 
within the middle class. And if Chartism’s leadership was thereby 
disqualified from a class analysis of society, this was certainly not 
remedied by the ideas of either the Ricardian or Owemte socialists. 
Neither Thompson or Hodgkin, on the one side, nor Owen, on the 
other, were advocates of class struggle. On the contrary, Stedman Jones 
argues, they saw themselves as addressing the same broad constituency 
as the Chartists. This critically included the ‘productive’ middle class 
which they hoped to win for an understanding that competitive machine 
production, something new, external and foreign to the tradition of 
English society, should be curbed, and limited. This was a far cry from 
Marxist socialism, and led them to the same conclusions as those drawn 
by radicals in general. The abuses of machine production could be 
controlled as soon as ‘the people’ had ended the existing monopoly of 
political power. 


Chartism’s great strength, therefore, derived not from some diffuse 
social or economic discontent but precisely from its politics, the way its 
demands were able to tie together all the strands of radical discourse 
into one national and, for all its splits, remarkably united movement. If 
Chartism went from strength to strength in the later 18308, it was 
because the actions of the whig government seemed so fully to bear out 
its analysis. It was property’s monopoly of political power which gave 
it the ability to abolish poor relief, to transport trade unionists and to 
create a national professional police force. At the same time, if this was 
Chartism’s strength, ıt was also the secret of its sudden collapse, For, as 
the final coping stone of his thesis, Stedman Jones argues that the 
language of radicalism was fatally unable to cope with the transforma- 
tion of governmental ideology that took place in the 1840s. If we are 
looking for the point where the language of radicalism finally became 
‘inapposite’, Stedman Jones would point to the administration of Sir 
Robert Peel. As an ideological liberal, strongly influenced by the 
theology of Thomas Chalmers, Peel saw himself as taking government 
out of the economy: removing monopolies, freeing trade and ending 
any identification between government and particular propertied inter- 
ests. In Peel’s eyes government was a trust to be exercised on behalf of 
the entire people, and to this extent he sought to remove the main 
material basis of popular discontent: cutting the length of the working 
day, repealing the corn laws, passing the first systematic health legisla- 
tion. The equation of political power with the roots of economic misery 
no longer held. Hence liberalism, once ıt became the language of 
government, sounded the death knell of radicalism. At this point, which 
Stedman Jones dates to 1841—43, the language of radicalism was no 
longer able to hold together the diffuse alliance that had previously 
given it mass influence. Nor, on the other hand, did it have the potential 
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to address the new problems being faced by the industrial proletariat as 
it emerged in strength in the middle years of the century. As yet the 
politics of this proletariat, as a class exploited within a particular mode 
of production, remained unspoken and inarticulate, submerged by the 
long reign of radical argumentation. Indeed, Stedman Jones goes 
further than this. In his final essay on the Labour Party he argues that 
one of the peculianties of the English 1s that a socialist political 
discourse has never been articulated in a way that could win mass 
influence. 


The essay, “Why is the Labour Party in a Mess”, contains two 
interlinked themes. The first stands as an oblique correction to the 
terms of the debate initiated by Eric Hobsbawm on the Forward March 
of Labour Halted. It contends that the metaphor of a ‘forward march’ 
is as misleading as the belief that the Labour Party has declined from a 
golden age of socialist endeavour to be dated sometime immediately 
after the last war. Conversely, the second thesis challenges the depth of 
current pessimism about the Labour Party’s future. If it is incorrect to 
think that the Labour Party ever represented a homogeneous class 
movement, let alone one with a socialist ideology, it 1s equally wrong to 
dispute its past success or to deny that the conditions for that success 
could not, ın changed form, be recreated. The starting point must be 
the realization that the Labour Party’s past achievements, its displace- 
ment of the Liberal Party after the First World War and its formation ' 
of majority governments in 1945 and 1964, had quite discrete and 
separate roots and depended on the creation of a political discourse that 
could, in the same way as Chartism, tie together combinations of very 
different social forces. ‘It 1s more fruitful,’ Stedman Jones writes, ‘to 
treat the Labour Party as a vacant centre—as a space traversed and 
tenanted by groups possessing different and sometimes incompatible 
political language of widely varying provenance, a changing balance of 
forces and their discursive self-definitions, defined primarily from 
without.’ Correspondingly, the history of the’ Labour Party should be 
seen as a ‘succession of discontinous conjunctures which enabled it to 
achieve specific forms of success at rather widely separated points in 
time’.é 


The basis for this success in the first half of the twentieth century, up to 
1950, is attributed to the effectiveness of the alliance forged between the 
organized trade union movement and the professional (not lower) 
middle classes. Class consciousness, it is argued, has in Britain been a 
“conservative rather than revolutionary phenomenon’.’? The conscious- 
ness of the working class, which is seen as being summed up in the 
culture of the music hall, football, cinema, pubs and in distinctions of 
dress and accent, asserted the separateness of a caste rather than ‘the 
hegemonic potentialities of a particular position in production’. The 
concern to defend the interests of a sectional group (rather than 
challenge a social system) neatly complemented the need to conduct a 
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‘civilizing mission’ which Stedman Jones suggests as characterizing the 
consciousness of the professional middle classes. As teachers, scientists, 
doctors, civil servants and preachers, they had been educated to an 
‘ethic of service, of intelligence and expertise, in the pursuit of 
humanitarian ends’ which easily identified with the contemporary 
objectives of organized labour: the elimination of poverty, low wages, 
bad housing and mass unemployment.’ The success of the Labour Party 
throughout this period lay in its ability to limit the scope of its political 
rhetoric to just those areas where the discourse of these two constituen- 
cies coincided. Its personification was the triumphant partnership of 
Bevin and Attlee in 1945. 


Post-war Changes 


Since then, however, secular changes ın British society have produced 
a decisive alteration in the mutual relationships of the two constituen- 
cies. They had always been quite separate. But the language that had 
previously provided the bridge between their two discrete forms of - 
discourse lost its force and relevance. The thirty years of full employ- 
ment between 1945 and 1975 unleashed -a whirlwind of wage militancy 
that irretrievably undermined the authonty of the ruc. The assertion of 
rank-and-file power that came with it certainly had some positive 
aspects (although Stedman Jones says the Left was gravely mistaken if 
it saw it an an expression of class consciousness). But it did destroy the 
type of moral leadership previously exercised by the tuc, which had 
enabled it to articulate national programmes of welfare and economic 
modernization to which the professional middle classes could respond. 
‘A gulf opened up between trade unionism and the crusade against 
poverty.’!0 Over the same period the professional middle classes also 
came to feel themselves as under profound threat. Post-war consumer- 
ism, the erosion of wage differentials, the opening of higher education 
and the spread of a socially amorphous youth culture made it progres-. 
sively more difficult to conceive of support for the Labour Party as 
being past of any form of ‘ethic of service’. Its consciousness became 
increasingly involuted, querulous and concerned with its own lost 
status. It gave credence to the increasingly fashionable thinking of the 
Black Papers and the defence of standards. Temporarily, in 1964, Harold 
Wilson achieved a fragile reconciliation of the two constituencies. It 
was, however, inherently unstable. Its appeal was based no longer on 
the evangelical moralism of Attlee but on a demagogic promise of 
economic prosperity sustained by technocratic modernization. It 
matched the growing instrumentalism of both groups, and hence tts 
electoral success, but stumulated appetites and expectations it was quite 
incapable of meeting. The current ‘mess’ 1s the result. 


Where, then, should the Labour Party turn? The answer to this 
question, it has to be said, 1s the least effective part of the book. The 
thrust of argument, thus far admirably firm and coherent (if highly 
contentious), now falters. The final page comments that the substantive 
issues raised by the creation of a new socialist agenda will have to be 


discussed elsewhere However, the book does endeavour to provide 
some pointers and it is only fair to note them here. In terms of soctal 
base Stedman Jones appears to remain fairly convinced that any future 
success will depend on an alliance between working people and a 
section or sections of the middle classes. But the appeal to these 
constituencies will have to be framed in a way that will take account of 
the profound changes ‘wrought by the welfare state, the mixed economy 
and national decline’. The preoccupations of a trade union movement 
still largely dominated by the sectional interests of skilled, white, male 
workers do not suffice. Such an identification with trade union politics 
‘inhibits a believable appeal to today’s real poor or oppressed (1mmi- 
grants, women, the unemployed), is productive of unreal and unwork- 
able solutions to Britain’s economic plight, and deflects to the sidelines 
what should be a central socialist debate about the distribution of non- 
material goods (knowledge, democratic control, environment, quality 
of life) of interest to all its potential constituencies.’ This new socialist 
politics does not yet exist. Nor is there a ready-made social demand for 
it. It has to be constructed within what Stedman Jones elsewhere refers 
to as a ‘prefigurative relationship’ that attempts to create and then 
orchestrate a new demand, ‘to change the identification and behaviour 
of those addressed’.!! 


In sum, therefore, Languages of Class does indeed seek to change our 
modes of thinking about politics, and ın doing so the practice of 
socialist politics itself. It asserts the primacy of language. It denies the 
direct and immediate force of class. At least in English history class 
struggle has not been the principal motor of change. Neither for the 
18308, the 19008 or the 19308 is ıt legitimate to talk about a ‘movement’ 
of the working class as if its members were united as a class around 
propositions which attacked the existing social system. It is even less 
legitimate to think in terms of some cumulative forward march. Insofar 
as working people successfully entered the political arena, they have 
done so as part of wider social alliances and in terms of political 
languages that were not socialist. The future depends not on maintain- 
ing faith ın some mythical exercise of a leading role by the working 
class but precisely on not doing so-and on realizing the need to create 
a new and politically apposite language. 


As an intervention in current debate, ıt hardly needs stressing that the 
book is directed against what is described as ‘mechanical Marxism’. 
Stedman Jones sees himself as taking forward the redefinition of class 
initiated by Thompson, whose ‘great achievement’ 1s to have ‘freed the 
concept of class consciousness from any simple reduction to the 
development of productive forces measured by the progress of large- 
scale industry and to have linked it to the development of a political 
movement which cannot be reduced to the terminology of incoherent 
protest’. However, Thompson’s approach still assumes a ‘relatively 
direct relationship between “social being” and “social consciousness” 

which leaves little independent space to the ideological context within 
which the coherence of a particular language of class can be reconsti- 
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tuted’. According to Stedman Jones, precedence must be given to ‘the 
interposition of a particular language which organizes the understanding 


of experience’. 
Political Consequences 


In terms of political practice this approach would seem to have much in 
common with the editorial objectives of Marxtsw Today: a conviction 
that for any successful response to Thatcherism there must first be a 
reconstitution of language and culture that will enable wider social 
forces to reorganize their experience. In the case of Marxism Today, and 
notably in the contributions of Stuart Hall, it ts the language of 
democracy that 1s posed as the medium through which the new social 
forces and the working people can re-create an electoral majority.” It is 
unclear whether Stedman Jones takes exactly this position. As noted 
earlier, the book’s final pages reveal an uncharacteristic ambivalence, 
but it would seem that he endorses a broadly electoral perspective 
within which intitially democratic objectives are used to build a new 
social alliance. 


Is this, then, the way forward? In assessing a work of this character, 
which makes no explicit claim to be Marxist or otherwise, it would be 
somewhat irrelevant, if not altogether jejune, simply to enumerate 
departures from classical, mechanical or any other sort of Marxism. The 
question needs to be put in another form (although not necessarily one 
that is different in substance): how far will this approach help us 
understand, and change, our realityr 


Let us begin with that slight faltering of argument which occurs when 
the book approaches the immediate present and the question of precisely 
what the language of socialism will consist of. Earlier, when dealing 
with radicalism, the language of which is credited with organizing the 
social experience of working people for the best part of two centuries, 
the book is admirably concise. Its central principle is summed up in one 
phrase: ‘the attribution of evil or misery to a political source’. The 
context of 1ts development ts ascribed with equal clarity to circumstances 
in the real world, specifically events in the political sphere which 
excluded the-majonty from citizenship. Why, then, at the end of the 
twentieth century, when the effects of the capitalist mode of production 
have been experienced for some little time, do we need to wait for some 
prefigurative relationship to delineate a politically apposite language of 
socialism? Captialism is, after all, a podtico-economic phenomenon. 
Elsewhere in the world some sort of language of socialism must be 
presumed to have been achieved. Why not in Bntain? The reasons for 
this absence hardly seem strongly enough explored to sustain the 
consequences which follow. Three possible alternatives might be 
envisaged. A ‘language’ of socialism may already have existed here but 
external, objective factors blocked its progress—an interpretation that 
would not match the book’s major thesis. It could be that such a 
R Ibid, p 101 ' 
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‘language’ is waiting there to be prefgured—which would fit the thesis 
-but may not be altogether credible. Or it might be that it is not possible 
to explain political practice in terms of the presence or absence of 
‘language’ conceived in this unitary and determining way. The author 
seems to prefer the second alternative but does not directly address the 
problem. At minimum, therefore, there would seem to be a lack of fit, 
if not an actual contradiction, between the two historical stages of the 
book’s analysis. This 1s perhaps only a minor point, yet the haziness 
may indicate that Stedman Jones is less than totally convinced about 
the universal force of his thesis on language. 


The supposition 1s given added weight by the book’s very undeveloped 
theoretical introduction. For a book which proposes a new interpret- 
ation of history on the basis of language and which claims in its opening 
pages that “historians—and social historians in particular—have either 
been unaware or, when aware, extremely resistant to the implications of 
this approach’, we are given remarkably little to go on. There exists a 
large, if very uneven, literature on the social aspects of language. A 
brief critique would not have been out of place. It would have been 
useful to have had some discussion, if only negative, of the works of 
social linguists such as Labov or Bernstein.!4 At least a reference might 
have gone to Wittgenstein’s later and more dialectical writings, the 
influence within them of Sraffa and their critique by Gellner.!5 If not 
Stalin on linguistics, it would have been helpful to have had some 
assessment of the Soviet school: Vygotsky, Volosinoy, Luria and 
Leontiev.!6 Unfortunately none of this is provided. Instead we are told 
rather grandly, and without the aid of any reference, that Ferdinand de 
Saussure is the man to know. ‘What this approach cannot acknowledge’, 
and here Stedman Jones is talking about reductionist approaches in 
general, ‘is all the criticism which has been levelled at it since the 
broader significance of Saussure’s work was understood—the material- 
ity -of language itself,-the impossibility of referring it back to some 
primal anterior.reality, “social being”, the impossibility of abstracting 
experience from the language which structures its articulation.’!’ 


Saussure and Volosinov 


Now, this does indeed more or less fit what Stedman Jones is trying to 
do in his treatment of Chartism. Saussure was a founder of structural 
linguistics. He ‘laid crucial emphasis on distinguishing between utter- 
ances and the system of language within which they were organized 
and which was accorded determining importance. It was therefore this 
overall language, and its interior structure of relationships, that had to 
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be the prime object of study. As a method of reconstructing the logic 
and grammar of dead languages it had its merits. Generalized (largely 
by Saussure’s followers) into an approach to the unfolding dialectics of 
social practice, language and consciousness, its weaknesses were elo- 
quently expressed by V.N. Volosinov when appraising Saussure’s 
heritage many years ago: ‘Linguistics makes its appearance wherever 
and whenever philological need has appeared. Philological need gave 
birth to linguistics, rocked its cradle, and left its philological flute 
wrapped in its swaddling clothes. That flute was supposed to be able to 
waken the dead. But ıt lacked the range necessary for mastering living 
speech as actually and continuously generated.’!® Saussure’s classicism, 
his focus on the synchronic structure of language, stemmed, according 
to Volosinov, from an inept translation of the procedures of philology 
and the reconstruction of past languages. It did not effectively concern 
itself with change. It subsumed the flux of meaning and ideology, the 
manifold dialectical inflections of words, into an all-enclosing and static 
structure. 


In contrast, Volosinov, while insisting on the mediating role of 
language and the creative force of the sign, at the same time stresses 
that ‘the sign is a construct between socially organized persons in the 
process of their interaction. Therefore the forms of sign are conditioned 
above all by the social organization of the participants involved and 
also by the immediate conditions of their interaction. When these forms 
change so does the sign. Hence, ideology may not be divorced from the 
material reality of the sign. Nor must the sign be divorced from the 
concrete forms of social intercourse. Every sign has an object, its theme 

. . which is always socially accentuated, a semiotic reflection of reality 
that is at the same time refracted by... an intersecting of differently 
oriented social interest within one and the same sign community, that 
is by the class struggle. . . This multi-accentuality of the sign is crucial. 
It is thanks to this intersecting of accents that a sign maintains its 
vitality ... The ruling class strives to impart a supra-class, eternal 
character, to extinguish the struggle between the social value judge- 
ments which occur within it. . . to stabilize the preceding factor in the 
dialectical flux of the social generation process. . . This inner dialectical 
quality of the sign only comes out fully into the open in times of social 
crises or revolutionary changes.’!9 


Volosinov has been quoted at some length not because he is necessarily 
correct. His own work is indeed somewhat inadequately applied. But ıt 
does demonstrate the existence of coherent approaches to language 
which defend its distinctive role but have quite different implications 
from those of the structuralist school. Vygotsky’s application of this 
general approach to the process of learning long ago won more or less 
international acceptance. Luna, better known for his work on the 
physiology of speech, conducted path-breaking research on the way 
words and concepts altered in conditions of rapid social change in 
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Soviet Central Agia in the late 19208.% This research, undertaken in the 
midst of the sharpest of class struggles, showed a close connection 
between changing social relations and the way concepts were articulated. 
In both his work and that of Vygotsky the key stress is the immediacy 
of social practice It is the changing configuration of social relationships, 
the dynamic and contradictory base within the process of production 
and its social organization, that determines the changing significance of 
words and concepts and forms the battleground within which their 
meaning is fought out. On this point it is not irrelevant to quote from 
Capital. “Technology reveals the active relation of man to nature, the 
direct process of the production of his life, and thereby ıt also lays bare 
the process of the production of the social relations of his life, and of 
the mental conceptions that flow from those relations. Even a history 
of religion that is written in abstraction from this material basis is 
uncritical. It 1s, in reality, much easier to discover by analysis the earthly 
kernel of the misty creations of religion than to do the opposite, 1.e. to 
develop from the actual, piven relations of life the forms in which these 
have been apotheosized. The latter method is the only materialist, and 
therefore the only scientific one. The weaknesses of the abstract 
materialism of natural science, a materialism which excludes the histor- 
ical process, are immediately evident from the abstract and ideological 
conceptions expressed by its spokesmen whenever they venture beyond 
the bounds of their own speciality.’2! 


Against this, ıt has to be reiterated, ın order to understand the sharpness 
of Stedman Jones’s break with preceding methodologies, that Languages 
of Class adopts the opposite approach. Stedman Jones specifically notes 
in his introduction that he has applied a ‘non-referential conception of 
language’. It is therefore with full deliberation that he does not 
attempt to situate the writings and speeches of particular Chartists 
within the immense diversity of social relations from which they were 
derived in early Victonan England. This would have meant casting 
language in a ‘passive’ role, as a reflection of experience. Instead he has 
treated ıt organically, as an active force, ‘a complex rhetoric binding 
together, in a systematic way, shared premisses, analytical routines, 
strategic options and programmatic demands’. The great danger of 
this approach 1s, of course, subjectivism. The-‘language’ of radicalism, 
as defined by Stedman Jones, ıs purely a histonan’s construct. Harney 
and O’Connor, Lovett and Bray no more saw themselves as bounded 
by the confines of a conceptually organic language than an eighteenth- 
century seaman saw himself as member of a proletariat. In this 
connection we should remember that reductionism may take an idealist 
as well as economic form. We may know with perfect clarity what 
people said. The meaning of these words is altogether another matter, 
and the main weakness of Stedman Jones’s approach is that ıt does not 
pose this as a problem. It is solved, quite arbitrarily, by linking specific 
words into a wider, subjectively constructed language system. 
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Let us take, for instance, the linguistic core of Stedman Jones’s 
construct ‘radicalism’: the attribution of economic ills to a political 
source. This depends for its validity on a sharp conceptual distinction 
between the ‘economic’ and ‘political’ spheres of a social system. It is 
clear from comments elsewhere in the book that Stedman Jones himself 
sees this as a fundamental distinction for our own politics today—as do 
most writers within the Althusserian tradition. Other contemporary 
commentators, including some Marxists, would not. For them, the 
conquest and exercise of state power is integral to the operation of a 
particular mode of production and the relationship as inherently 
dialectical. Specific forms of state institution have to be created by a 
new ruling class that itself represents and is thrown up by the 
potentialities of new relations of production. The same difference of 
emphasis also existed in the nineteenth century. O’Brien, McDouall or 
Leach all spoke of political equality as being anterior to the resolution 
of economic problems. Marx and Engels in 1848 claimed that ‘the first 
step in the revolution by the working class is . . . to win the battle of 
democracy’. But it did not necessarily signify that their call for political 
equality meant the same as those made by Bentham, Price and Paine.*4 
The problem with Stedman Jones’s ‘non-referential conception of 
language’ is precisely that it deprives us of the material by which to 
resolve such questions. It permits its own subjective definition of terms 
and then excludes other meanings. Stedman Jones himself, ın his own 
essay on the early working-class movement, written in 1975 and 
reprinted here, notes that ‘it is difficult to separate political and 
economic demands in the 18308 and ’40s because working-class leaders 
themselves rarely did so’ and that for them ‘Chartism meant working- 
class power to determine its own destiny’.» All these seminal ambigui- 
ties of meaning, these crucial indicators of social change and flux, are 
now occluded in the neat counterpoint of a language that 1s itself, in its 
systematic coherence, made the explanation for its own downfall. For if 
the separation of the economic and political was not as absolute as 
Stedman Jones suggests, then it 1s much less easy to explain Chartism’s 
vulnerability to the ‘language of liberalism’ when it became a govern- 
mental ideology. 


The 1842 General Strike 


This substantive pomt may usefully be explored a little further. In his 
survey of language Stedman Jones uses material from Mick Jenkins’s 
important recent book’ on the general strike of 1842.5% He quotes 
documents and speeches to vindicate his claim that its objectives were 
still essentially within a radical horizon: that the strike was concemed 
with a ‘national’ and not ‘wages’ question, that ‘the enemy was not 
employers as such but “class legislation’”’, and that it had the radical 
aim of carrying with it the whole people, including shopkeepers and 
the middle class. He also quotes from the testimony of the strike leaders 
at their trial in 1843 to the effect that they had not provoked the strike 
and that the strike had its ongins in the actions of the House of 


M Marx and Engels, Collected! Werks, Moscow 1976, YL, p jsa4 


B Stedman Jones, pp. 58-9 
% Mick Jenkins, The Gawra Strike of 1£42, London 1980 


Commons.?’ The problem here is not so much the choice of quotations 
(although no reason is given for excluding from consideration the 
address of the National Charter Association, NCA: ‘This is not a 
voluntary holiday. It is the forced “strike” of ill-requited labour against 
the domination of all powerful capital.) It ıs more that Stedman 
Jones, as a historian of language, should have ignored the most 
important and relevant material of Jenkins’s remarkable account. The 
book’s analysis goes beyond the strike itself to the cructal battle which 
took place in its aftermath over the future objectives of Chartist 
agitation and of the language in which ıt should be conducted. If ever 
there was an opportunity for analysing the flux of language, in 
circumstances of sharp historical change, this was it. 


The strike itself brought massive, if short-lived, changes in social 
relationships. It involved half a million workers, the bulk of the 
industrial workforce, for between three and five weeks (more than twice 
the duration of 1926). Like the 1926 general strike, it saw the formation 
of local trades’ committees for the control of food distribution and 
essential services. Its demands welded together economic and political 
objectives (of which the principal was universal male suffrage) in a way 
which the government saw as representing the most serious challenge 
to the state since the 17908. The government responded with a canny 
mixture of direct and indirect coercion. Troops were used freely— 
shooting down strikers ın five different locations in Lancashire, York- 
shire and Staffordshire. Around 3,000 local strike activists were arrested 
and summarily imprisoned. However, for the trade union and NCA 
leaders who called the strike, the government adopted another and far 
more subtle tactic. After six months’ detention, they were placed on 
trial for offences which could carry the death penalty. But by the time 
of the trial, March 1843, this was no longer, if it ever had been, the 
actual intention of the government. With the strike broken, the 
objective was now not retribution but prevention: to ensure that never 
again would the industrial power of working people be used against the 
government. Under pain of capital punishment the government sought 
to compel both Nca and trade union leaders to disavow the political use 
of the general strike. The play of words and concepts was central to the 
trial. The address of the Nca, which was used as evidence, had spoken 
of the strike ‘against the dominion of all-powerful capital’. For the 
crown the Attorney General conceded that ‘without labour capital may 
be valueless’.2» But he went on to call for labour and capital to be seen 
in a new way as partners. “These two great elements of the high state of 
cultivation in which we are placed ought not to be set in hostile array 
against each other. The one is necessary to support the other. Let it be 
understood that labour and property ought to have one common 
protection and ought to be directed to the common end of all, the 
happiness of the community.’ In turn, the judge granted the validity of 
the political aspirations of working people but urged that they be 
conducted within the framework of the constitution. O’Connor, in his 
speech from the dock, felt cohstrained to thank him for having 
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‘prescribed the exact limits by which agitation should be bound, and 
beyond these limits I will never stray; and I feel satisfied that I may 
include the leaders of the Chartist party in this bond and covenant’.® 
O’Connor, together with the other thirty defendants, was released on a 
technicality. Having made his own public declaration, he then con- 
ducted a fierce battle within the organization of the Nca to exclude 
those, like McDouall, who wished to develop it as an organization of 
class struggle and to maintain the unity of economic and political 
action. If, therefore, the ‘language of liberalism’ was victorious in 1843, 
as in a certain way it was, it was not simply because of some organic 
flaw in the language of radicalism. It derived from a calculated and 
specific use of state power to achieve, at least temporarily, the 
ideological demobilization of the NCA as a political organization. A 
more dialectical and sensitive analysis of language might have stressed 
the changing accentuation of ‘capital’, ‘labour’ and ‘community’ and 
the determination of the government to achieve an ideological separ- 
ation of ‘economics’ and ‘politics’. Stedman Jones’s ‘non-referential’ 
treatment simply used the defendants’ situationally somewhat con- 
strained statements to illustrate the linguistic integrity of ‘radicalism’. 


This is not the place to attempt an assessment of just how far, and in 
what matenal circumstances, an early primitive form of class conscious- 
ness had developed. Nor can we explore any further the crucial 
reinterpretation of tactics and strategy that appears to have taken place 
within the state in the middle years of the century. But this task 1s not 
one we can afford to shirk. It is essential to the understanding of our 
class heritage and the full character of capitalist state power in Britain. 
The danger of this very talented and plausible book is that its linguistic 
trompe dosil will deflect a generation of historians away from this to the 
‘much easier’ but often infinitely misleading study of language in the 
abstract. 


A Declassing of Language 


To this extent it has to be said that Languages of Class does directly 
involve an intellectual declassing of our understanding of language. Its 
intervention, in the name of historical rectitude, within the debate on 
the Labour Party is a clear expression of this. The assertion that ın 
twentieth-century Britain class consciousness has been a conservative 
force only makes sense if the term 18 radically detached from its usual 
significance. Indeed if this meaning were adopted, it would signify that 
all proletarianized workers, whatever the character of their ideology 
and including all those living in the 18th and 19th centuries, should be 
classified as class-conscious. The crucial nexus of social practice, 
language and consciousness 1s simply ignored. The social alliances 
which Stedman Jones plausibly, and in a way correctly, credits with 
giving the Labour Party electoral success in the 19208 and 19408 are 
made to derive from the abilities of its leaders to create politically 
apposite languages. We are not told that the success of Ramsay 
MacDonald in the twenties, or Bevin’s later, demanded (an intense, 
detailed and organizational intervention by the state within the Labour 
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Movement and elsewhere quite as fierce as anything experienced in the 
18308 or 19803.7! The Labour Party may be a vacant centre. But it does 
not exist as a pure ideological vacuum. The state and the ruling class 
needed, and still need, to find ways of intervening. Why? For classical 
Marxism at least it 1s because the Labour Party remains organically 
linked, through the trade union movement, to the social practice of 
class struggle. Clearly, to Stedman Jones such a statement has little 
meaning. If one accepts a structuralist and non-referential concept of 
language, then it can only be an ungrounded assertion of faith. 


It 1s precisely here that the divergence from non-structuralist concepts 
of language stands out most sharply. To Luria, for instance, even the 
lowest level of trade union involvement demands a social practice that 
challenges, as nothing else, the assumptions of individualism and creates 
a quite new context for the formation of concepts and attitudes. The 
solidarity of the skull or craft group, whatever its horizons, has a kernel 
of collectivism. The assertion of control over work practices, however 
exclusive, remains in its objectives a challenge to the rights of property 
and management. Hence, for this perspective, social practice, as 
grounded within the specific historical unfolding of production rela- 
tions, remains as central to the development of language and ideology 
as the resulting consciousness is to the further development of those 
productive relations. It is on this basis that the collectivism inherent in 
trade union activity 1s seen as indispensible for the creation of a basic 
class consciousness that can, in the course of struggle and sometimes 
with surprising speed, be transformed into a consciousness of a much 
higher political level. 


The contrast 1s therefore stark, and has quite contradictory implications 
for our political perspectives today. Stedman Jones, entirely logically, 
dismisses the trade union movement. No less irrelevant is the concept 
of a political vanguard that sees itself as the active coordinator of class 
struggle, changing ideas through the new social relations inherent in 
that activity. Accordingly, Stedman Jones provides no serious consider- 
ation of the key changes which have occurred over the last generation 
in the social basis of the trade union movement: its increasing density, 
its extension to non-manual and mental occupations, its increasing use 
of industrial action in a political context.*2 The groups which Stedman 
Jones selects as the basis for the new alliance, the ‘real’ poor, women, 
immigrants and the unemployed, are distinguished by the fact that, 
insofar as they subsist withn these categories alone, they are isolated 
from the principal areas of social practice that develop collectivism. For 
Stedman Jones their importance its symbolic: as the basis for a new 
discourse. : 


So, to conclude our assessment. Langmages of Class is a book which 
demands discussion. It 1s eloquent, plausible and, as with all Stedman 
Jones’s work, enriched with an enviable depth of historical erudition 


3l The ideologically Conservanve historian Middkemas makes this his theme n Padbtus of Imdactrsad 
Sæmi, London 1981 

u These cructal areas, together with the wider question of the leading role of the working class, are 
examined by Ron Bellamy in a seminal arucke, ‘Changes in the Bntush Working Clase’, Wordd Marxist 
Resww, July 1984 
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But its assumptions, and this must be stressed, are quite unlike those of 
Stedman Jones’s previous work or of the more general tradition of 
Marxist historiography in Britain. The great problem is that these new 
assumptions are not ergsed. History is re-written, often very credibly 
given the author’s talents as a historian, in a way that appears to validate 
these new assumptions at the expense of other interpretations. But 
neither ın the case of ‘class’ or ‘language’ does Stedman Jones directly 
confront the existing corpus of theory, Marxist or otherwise. It 18 
therefore important that the argument does not go by default. It is the 
contention here that his new approach has profound dangers both 
historically and politically. Fitting the language of the 1830s and 1840s 
within the artificial construct of ‘radical’ discourse prevents us analysing 
just those crucial interactions of social practice that generated the first 
primitive language of socialism (to which Marx paid particular tribute 
in Theories of Surplus Valse). Today, it would lead socialists to withdraw 
from the social practice that generates class consciousness. Instead we 
are sent in search of a new ‘political discourse’, theoretically so diffuse 
as to be almost magical (Is it ideological, a conscious intellectual 
product? Does it emerge as a politically apposite resolution of existing 
‘discourses’? Wherein lies its structural force?) 


It was once observed, against the contention that language was a force 
of production, that if this were so, windbags would be invanably 
millionaires. At the time the author of this remark was defending the 
unique, intermediary status of language as standing between social 
practice and consciousness. Those who are now insisting on the 
independent power of discourse might do well to ponder on whether 
this objection also applies to the field of politics. 
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Norman Geras 


The Controversy About Marx and Justice 


In this essay I review a fast-growing sector of the current literature on Marx 
and the controversy that has fuelled its growth. During the last decade or so, 
the keen interest within moral and political philosophy in the concept of 
justice has left its mark on the philosophical discussion of his work. It has 
left it in the shape of the question: did Marx himself condemn capitalism as 
unjust? There are those who have argued energetically that he did not; and 
as many who are equally insistent that he did—a straightforward enough 
division, despite some differences of approach on either side of it. To prevent 
misunderstanding, it is worth underlining at the outset that the question 
being addressed is not that of whether Marx did indeed condemn capitalism, as 
opposed just to analysing, describing, explaining its nature and tendencies. 
All parties to this dispute agree that he did, agree in other words that there 
is some such normative dimension to his thought, and frankly, I do not 
think the denial of it worth taking seriously any longer. The question is the 
more specific one: does Marx condemn capitalism in the light of any principle 
of justice? 
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I shall survey the case for thinking he does not and the case for thinking 
that he does; the textual evidence adduced and supporting argument 
put forth on behalf of each. Given the extent of the literature being 
surveyed—some three dozen items (all but one of which have appeared 
since 1970; and incidentally, of largely, indeed overwhelmingly, North 
American provenance, twenty-one of the twenty-four authors cited here 
either writing or hailing from that continent)—each case as | present it 
is a kind of composite. No one of its proponents necessarily makes use 
of all the texts and arguments I shall enumerate and they sometimes 
emphasize or formulate differently those that they do use in common. 
Still, I give what I hope is an accurate overall map of this dispute, 
before going on to venture my own judgment on it. The main body of 
the essay falls, therefore, into three parts. First, I review the texts and 
arguments put forward by those who deny that Marx condemned 
capitalism as unjust. Second, I review the texts and arguments put 
forward by those who claim he did so condemn it. I try in these two 
sections to present each case broadly as made, with a minimum of 
critical comment. Third, I then offer some conclusions, and argument 
in support of them.! 


Before getting under way, however, there is one indispensable prelimi- 
nary and that is to sketch briefly a part of the theoretical background to 
this debate, the general lines of Marx’s account of capitalist exploitation. 
One may speak for this purpose of the ‘two faces’ of it distinguishable 
in the wage relation. The first and more benign of them 18 seen in the 
sphere of circulation, where there is according to Marx an exchange of 
equivalent values, wages on the one side for labour-power on the other. 
The workers sell their commodity—the capacity to work—and from 


1 For convenience of reference, bibliographical details of the Ltemture under review are assembled 
bere. In subsequent ctation I then grve just the author’s name (followed, where there 1 more than one 
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T. Nagel and T Scanlon, eds , Aderx, Justus, and Histery, Princeton 1980, K. Noclsen and S C Patten, 
cds., Mex and Moraiiy (Cammden Jorga of Pheasebiy, Supplementary Volume VI, 1981), J R 
Pennock and J -W Chapman, eds, Merxıw (Nemes XXVI), New York and London 1983 
Coarnbators to the debate may be grouped as follows. 
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the capitalist they recejve in exchange, in the form of wages, the value 
of the commodity they sell, which is to say the value of what goes into 
producing it, of the things workers consume by way of their historically 
defined subsistence. What they receive from the capitalist, Marx goes 
out of his way to insist, is the full equivalent in value of what they sell 
and so involves no cheating. The second and uglier face of the 
relationship now shows itself, however, in the sphere of production. 
Here the workers, whose labour 1s itself the source of the value that 
commodities contain, will have to work longer than the time which is 
necessary to reproduce the value of their own labour-power, longer 
than is necessary to replace the value of the wage they have received. 
They will perform, that is to say, surplus labour, and the surplus-value 
they create thereby will be appropriated by the capitalist as profit. 
Labour-power in operation creates a value greater than the value 
labour-power itself embodies and is sold for. The two faces by turns 
reveal their contrasting features across the pages of Capital, complemen- 
tary aspects of the wage relation: in the sphere of circulation, an equal 
exchange freely contracted; in the sphere of production, the compulsion 
to labour some hours without reward. 


. - This, — is the character of i a exploitation. Does Marx think 


it unjust? 
L Marx Against Justice 


(i) A first and, on the face of it, compelling piece of evidence against 
supposing so is that he actually says it is not. Once the purchase of 
labour-power has been effected, according to Marx, this commodity 
belongs to the capitalist as of right, and so therefore does its use and so 
do the products of its use.? Or, expressed from the worker’s point of 
view, ‘As soon as his labour actually begins, it has already ceased to 
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belong to him’.3 The capitalist, Marx says in the passage most often 
referred to ın this connection, has paid for the value of labour-power, 
and the fact that the use of the latter now creates a greater value, this 
‘is a piece of good luck for the buyer, but by no means an injustice 
towards the seller’.4 Similarly: “The fact that this particular commodity, 
labour-power, possesses the peculiar use-value of supplying labour, and 
therefore of creating value, cannot affect the general law of commodity 
production. If, therefore, the amount of value advanced in wages is not 
merely found again in the product, but augmented by a surplus-value, 
this 1s not-because the seller has been defrauded, for he has really 
received the value of his commodity; it is due solely to the fact that this 
commodity has been used up by the buyer.’ 


(ii) Consistently with this denial that the wage relation 1s unjust, Marx 
also rails against socialists who want for their part to appeal to 
considerations of justice. The best-known occasion 18 his polemic, in 
Critique of the Gotha Programme, against the notion of a fair distribution 
of the proceeds of labour. ‘What is “a fair distribution”? he asks 
pointedly. ‘Do not the bourgeois assert that the present-day distribution 
is “fair”? And 18 it not, in fact, the only “fair” distribution on the basis 
of the present-day mode of production? Are economic relations 
regulated by legal conceptions or do not, on the contrary, legal relations 
arise from economic ones? Have not also-the socialist sectarians the 
most varied notions about “fair” distribution?’ Shortly afterwards, he 
refers to such notions as ‘obsolete verbal rubbish’ and ‘ideological 
nonsense about right and other trash so common among the democrats 
and French Socialists’—the gist of all of which seems clear enough.® 
Again, in a letter of 1877, he writes contemptuously of ‘a whole gang 
of half-mature students and super-wise diplomaed doctors who want to 
give socialism a “higher, idealistic” orientation, that is to say, to replace 
its materialistic basis (which demands serious objective study from 
anyone who tries to use it) by modern mythology with its goddesses of 
Justice, Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity’.? On the one occasion when 
Marx himself makes use of some phrases about rights and justice—in 
his Inaugural Address to, and Preamble to the Rules of, the First 
International—he explains carefully in a letter to Engels: ‘I was obliged 
to insert two phrases about “duty” and “right” into the Preamble to 
the Rules, ditto about “truth, morality and justice”, but these are placed 
in such a way that they can do no harm.” 


(iii) What motivates the above polemics, as well as Marx’s denial of any 
injustice in the wage relation, is perhaps already evident. It is what is 
suggested to many, including those whose interpretation we are 
presently rehearsing, by another formulation from Critique of tbs Gotha 
Programme; namely, that ‘Right can never be higher than the economic 
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structure of society and its cultural development conditioned thereby’.9 
Standards of justice, this may be taken to mean, are relative or internal 
to specific historical modes of production. It is not merely that they are 
generated by these—that juridical relations and the ‘forms of social 
consciousness’ corresponding to them ‘onginate in the material condi- 
tions of life’!°—but that, in addition, they are only applicable to and 
valid for them. The only principles of justice which are appropriate to 
judging a particular mode of production are those that in fact ‘corre- 
spond’ to it, that are functional to sustaining and legitimating it. In the 
words of another much-quoted passage: ‘It is nonsense for Gilbart to 
speak of natural justice in this connection [interest payment on loans— 
NG]. The justice of transactions between agents of production consists 
in the fact that these transactions arise from the relations of production 
as their natural consequence. The legal forms in which these economic 
transactions appear as voluntary actions of the participants, as the 
expressions of their common will and as contracts that can be enforced 
on the parties concerned by the power of the state, are mere forms that 
cannot themselves determine this content. They simply express it. The 
content is just so long as it corresponds to the mode of production and 
1s adequate to it. It is unjust as soon as it contradicts it. Slavery, on the 
basis of the capitalist mode of production, is unjust; so is cheating on 
the quality of commodities.’!! Now, if by relativism tn this regard we 
understand a conception in which what is just is simply a matter of 
subjective viewpoint, then Marx’s conception may be said not to be a 
relativist one. It has, on the contrary, a firmly objective basis, since it 
construes the standards of justice appropriate to any society as being so 
by virtue of the real social function they perform.'? It remains relativist, 
however, in the different sense of tying every principle of justice to a 
specific mode of production in the way described, and thus rendering 
each such principle unfit to provide a basis for trans-historical judgment. 
On this account of things, there cannot be an independent standard of 
justice, external to capitalism, yet appropriate to assessing it. There can 
be no principle transcending historical epochs and in the light of which 
- Marx would have been able to condemn capitalism as unjust. 


(iv) We can put the same point in another way. Moral norms and 
notions come within the compass of Marx’s theory of ideology. Not 
only, therefore, do ideas about justice, but so does morality more 
generally, belong to the superstructure of any social formation. As The 
German Ideology has it, “Morality, religion, metaphysics, and all the rest 
of ideology as well as the forms of consciousness corresponding to 
these, thus no longer retain the semblance of independence’.3 It is not 
consistent with his views on ideology that Marx should have found 
capitalist society to be unjust by reference to historically quite general 


norms of justice.!4 
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Reformism 


(v) Justice being an essentially distributive value, it 1s argued further- 
more, to attribute to Marx a concern with ıt is to inflect his critique of 
capitalism in a direction he explicitly repudiated and leads to a reformist 
conclusion he did not accept For it focuses attention too narrowly on 
the distribution of income and the differentials within it: on the share of 
the social product received by the workers, the inadequate level of their 
remuneration. And it suggests that their exploitation might be elimi- 
nated by alteration and regulation of this sphere, in other words, merely 
by reforms in the distribution of income. As we know, however, for 
Marx exploitation 1s in the very nature of capitalism, integral to its 
relations of production on which the distribution of income largely 
depends. His preoccupation is with this more fundamental issue of the 
production relations and the need for a thoroughgoing revolution ın 
them. As important as they are, reforms in the matter of wage levels 
simply cannot lead to the abolition of exploitation.!5 So, Marx chides 
the authors of the Gotha Programme with having made a fuss about 
‘so-called distribution’. The distribution of ‘the means of consumption’ 
cannot be treated independently of the mode of production.'* So too, in 
Wages, Price and Profit, he speaks of ‘that false and superficial radicalism 
that accepts premises and tries to evade conclusions’, and he goes on: 
‘To clamour for egual or even equitable retribution on the basis of the wages 
system is the same as to clamour for freedow on the basis of the slavery 
system. What you think just or equitable is out of the question. The 
question 1s: What is necessary and unavoidable with a given system of 
production?’ Later in the same work Marx proclaims, “Instead of the 
conserpattee motto, “A fair day’s wage for a fair day’s workl” they [the 
workers—NG] ought to inscribe on their banner the repolwtionary 
watchword, “Abolition of the wages system P1! 


(v1) The focus on distributive justice, some say, 1s also reformist in 
another way. It leads back from Marx’s materialist enterprise of seeking 
the real revolutionary tendencies which will overturn the capitalist 
order to projects of moral enlightenment and legal reform. As one 
commentator puts this, ıt ‘directs attention toward confused abstract 
ideals of justice and away from concrete revolutionary goals’.'® The line 
of thought here is that for Marx it is a form of idealism to believe 
historical progress occurs through a change for the better in people’s 
moral or juridical ideas. Such 2 change is secondary, derivative of the 
transformations in society’s production relations. What counts, there- 
fore, 1s to identify the actual historical tendencies that make for this sort 
of transformation and the social forces and movements at work that are 
capable of consummating it. Relative to this materialist task, a critique 
of capitalism in the name of justice represents a retreat—just equipping 
the would-be revolutionary, determined and passionate as may be, ‘to 
deliver the keynote address at the next Democratic Convention’.'9 
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(vu) Principles of justice are, in any case, precisely seridical principles. 
As such, they have their place within that whole institutional apparatus 
of state, law, sanctions and so on, by which obligatory modes of 
conduct are imposed upon the members of a social order. According to 
Marx, however, a communist society will not have this sort of apparatus. 
The state here withers away. Communism as envisaged by him cannot 
then be seen as realizing a juridical principle like one of distributive 
justice, as conforming to and institutionalizing this where capitalism is 
to be criticized for violating it 2 


Beyond Scarcity 


(vii) A communist society as Marx envisages it, indeed, 1s a society 
beyond justice. That is the claim of the commentators whose case we 
are presenting and the main textual! authority for it 1s the same section 
from Critique of the Gotha Programme we have already cited, in which 
Marx speaks his mind about ‘fair distribution’ and about ‘right’. For, in 
that context, he also anticipates two sorts of distributional criterion for 
the different phases of a post-capitalist society and discusses them in a 
way these commentators take to prove their point. For convenience, I 
refer hereafter to the two principles involved as, respectively, the 
contribution principle and the seeds principle. The former will apply, Marx 
thinks, during an earlier period of emergent communism, ‘still stamped 
with the birth marks of the old society’. After some necessary deductions 
from the total social product have been made—for infrastructural and 
similar social purposes and the provision of public goods—each 
individual will receive from it, by way of means of personal consump- 
tion, an amount in proportion to his or her labour contribution. Each 
will be rewarded, therefore, according to an equal standard, constitutive 
of a situation of ‘equal right’. But this is an equal nght, Marx says, ‘still 
constantly stigmatized by a bourgeois limitation’. Though it no longer 
permits class differences or privileges, nevertheless by measuring people 
solely according to their labour contnbution, it allows those relatively 
well endowed, whether with physical or with intellectual ability, to 
benefit from the greater contribution they can thereby make, and tt 
entails, conversely, for those with relatively large needs or responsibil- 
ities, greater burdens and disadvantages than others will have to bear: 
‘It 15, therefore, a right of inequality, ın sts content, like every right. Right by 
its very nature can consist only in the application of an equal standard; 
but unequal individuals (and they would not be different individuals if 
they were not unequal) are measurable only by an equal standard in so 
far as they are brought under an equal point of view, are taken from 
one definite side only, for instance, ın the present case, are regarded om/y 
as workers and nothing more 1s seen in them, everything else being 
ignored.’ Such a one-sided approach, so to speak levelling the complex 
individuality of persons, is unavoidable, Marx holds, in the initial stage 
of communism. Only in a later period will it be possible to implement 
the needs principle, better able, this, to match each person’s individual- 
ity: ‘In a higher phase of communist society, after the enslaving 
subordination of the individual to the division of labour, and therewith 
also the antithesis between mental and physical labour, has vanished; 
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after labour has become not only a means of life but life’s pame want; 
after the productive forces have also increased with the all-round 
development of the individual, and all the springs of co-operative 
wealth flow more abundantly—only then can the narrow honzon of 
bourgeois right be crossed in its entirety and society inscribe on its 
banners: From each according to his ability, to each according to his 
needs|”2! 


Now, it is argued in the light of these passages that the needs 
principle—which I shall render henceforth: ‘From each according to 
their ability, to each according to their needsl’—1s not a principle of 
distributive justice; and that in the higher phase of communism Marx 
speaks of, the very circumstances, of scarcity and conflict, that make 
such principles necessary will no longer exist. The formula ts not 
intended by him as a principle of justice, so the argument goes, since it 
is clear here that he regards principles of justice, and concepts of rights 
associated with them, as inadequate by their nature, unable in their 
generality and formalism, indeed unable owing to their egalitarianism, 
to take account of the specific individuality of each person. The needs 
principle is not such a general or formal rule, because it does not 
subsume people under any equal standard or point of view but takes 
them in their specificity and variety. It is not, some even suggest, a 
prescriptive principle at all but simply a description of how things will 
eventually be. When Marx talks, therefore, of ‘the narrow horizon of 
bourgeois right’ being crossed, we must take him to mean that it is 
considerations of rights and justice as such that are transcended and left 
behind; ‘to mean, not merely that there will be no more boxrgeors right, 
but that there will be no more Reshs, no more legal and moral rules’.# 
This possibility 1s based upon the hypothesis of a progressive disap- 
pearance of those conditions which create the need for codes of rights 
and norms of distributive justice. It is predicated, that is, on the 
elimination of scarcity and of other sources of human conflict, or at 
least on their diminution to a point of insignificance. With increasing 
material productivity yielding an abundance of resources; with less 
selfish, more sympathetic and generous interpersonal attitudes and 
qualities; with more harmonious and co-operative relationships all 
round—what from Hume to Rawls have been perceived as ‘the 
circumstances of justice’ will be present no more. If Marx sees this 
communist society as being ‘higher’ than all preceding social forms, 
then obviously, given what has.gone before, this cannot mean he 
regards it as wore jast. No, it is higher according to some other standard 
of value.® 


(x) For—finally, in our review of this side of the argument—Marx ss 
committed to certain other values. As was made clear at the very 
beginning, no one here is denying that he condemned capitalism, and 
he did so in the light precisely of values other than justice: the most 
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commonly mentioned in this connection being freedom; but also self- 
realization, well-being and community.*4 Unlike norms of justice, it is 
held, such values are not wholly relative or internal to historically 
specific modes of production and so are able to serve as universal 
criteria of judgment. There 1s a subordinate dispute, ‘on this side of the 
line’ as it were, as to whether they are themselves also wora/ values or 
are, rather, values of a different, non-moral sort, but I shall ignore that 
issue as of secondary significance, in view of the position I take in the 
last section of this easay on the principal issue of disagreement. 


Il. Marx For Justice 


(1) Lf Marx sees no injustice or fraud in the wage paid by the capitalist 
to the labourer, then that is because these two, as he insists, exchange 
fully equivalent values. However, ıt 1s only in the narrow and prelimi- 
nary perspective of the circulation process (so says our second group of 
interpreters in reply) that he does treat the wage relation as an exchange 
of equivalents. Only within the sphere of exchange itself, where 
commodities are bought and sold, and only in accordance with the 
- criteria internal to it, with the law of value which governs the purchase 
and sale of commodities, does Marx depict the relation in that way. 
Once he moves forward, the wage contract behind him, to deal with 
the surplus labour that must be rendered by the worker to the capitalist 
within the production process, and once he sets this individual relation- 
ship in its broader class context, with the capitalist class facing the 
workers and exploiting them repeatedly and continuously, he goes on 
to represent the wage relation as sof in fact an exchange of equivalents, 
not a genuine exchange at all. That the capitalist advances anything in 
exchange for labour-power, let alone something of an equivalent value, 
this, Marx now says, 1s ‘only illusory’ and a ‘mere semblance’ or 
‘form’. It is an ‘appearance’, a ‘mere pretence’. There is no true 
equivalence in the exchange, for the worker must perform more labour 
than that which is necessary to replace the value of the wage; and thus 
Marx speaks of the surplus labour involved as done ‘gratis’ for the 
capitalist and as ‘uncompensated’, or often calls it simply ‘unpaid 
labour’.?” And the exchange is only an apparent one anyway since the 
capitalist just contributes to it what has been appropriated—gratis!— 
from the product of the labour of other workers. As Marx puts it in 
Capital: “The exchange of equivalents, the original operation with 
which we started, 1s now turned round in such a way that there is only 
an apparent exchange, since, firstly, the capital which 1s exchanged for 
labour-power 18 itself merely a portion of the product of the labour of 
others which has been appropriated without an equivalent, and, 
secondly, this capital must not only be replaced by its producer, the 
worker, but replaced together with an added surplus. The relation of 
exchange between capitalist and worker becomes a mere semblance 
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belonging only to the process of circulation, it becomes a mere form, 
which is alien to the content of the transaction itself, and merely 
mystifies it. The constant sale and purchase of labour-power 1s the form; 
the content is the constant appropriation by the capitalist, without 
equivalent, of a portion of the labour of others which has already been 
objectified, and his repeated exchange of this labour for a greater 
quantity of the living labour of others.’# 


There is a parallel to be noted here between Marx’s treatment of the 
apparent equivalence in the wage contract and his treatment of the 
freedom the worker enjoys ın choosing to enter that contract. For the 
worker may appear to do this quite voluntarily and the sphere of 
circulation to be, therefore, ‘a very Eden of the innate nghts of man 
. . . the exclusive realm of Freedom, Equality, Property and Bentham’.” 
But the reality is different and, again, not so benign: ‘the “free” worker’, 
Marx writes, ‘makes a voluntary agreement, i.e. 1s compelled by social 
conditions to sell the whole of his active life, his very capacity for 
labour’; and ‘the period of time for which he is free to sell his labour- 
power is the period of time for which he is forced to sell it’. As, in the 
one case, unilateral appropriation of the labour of others is the reality 
behind an appearance of equal exchange, so in the other, compulsion 1s 
the real content of the appearance of voluntary contract: ‘capital... 
pumps out a certain specific quantum of surplus labour from the direct 
producers or workers, surplus labour that it receives without an 
equivalent and which by its very nature always remains forced labour, 
however much it might appear as the result of free contractual 
agreement.’ The supposed justice of the wage relation is comparable, 
then, to the worker’s freedom +s it. It is an appearance whose real 
content or essence is a radically different one. It is asserted by Marx 
provisionally and in the context only of the circulation process where 
capitalist and worker treat with one another exclusively as individuals, 
but is then revealed in due course as mere appearance, within the overall 
perspective of the relations of, and in, production, a perspective this, by 
contrast, of the relationship of class to class.*? 


Exploitation as Theft 


(u) But uf Marx, so to speak, takes back his assertion of an equivalence 
in this matter, does he also clearly take back his denial that there is any 
injustice involved? Does he say, in fact, and in defiance of his own 
strictures of other socialists, that the real and exploitative content of the 
wage relation is saywst or is in violation of anyone’s rights? In so many 
words he does not, but in effect—this case continues—he does. For he 
often talks of the capitalist’s appropriation of surplus-value in terms of 
‘robbery’, ‘theft’ and the like, which is tantamount to saying that the 
capitalist has no right to appropriate it and that his doing so is, 
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therefore, indeed wrongful or unjust. Thus, referring in one place to 
the surplus product as ‘the tribute annually exacted from the working 
class by the capitalist class’, Marx goes on: ‘Even if the latter uses a 
portion of that tribute to purchase the additional labour-power at its 
full price, so that equivalent is exchanged for equivalent, the whole 
thing still remains the age-old activity of the conqueror, who buys 
commodities from the conquered with the money he has stolen from 
them.’ That is not a maverick usage on Marx’s part. On the contrary. 
He also speaks of the annual surplus product ‘embezzled from the 
English workers without any equivalent being given in return’, and he 
says that ‘all progress in capitalist agriculture is a progress in ‘the art, 
not only of robbing the worker, but of robbing the soul’.4 He refers to 
‘the booty pumped out of the workers’ and ‘the total surplus-value 
extorted ... the common booty’ and ‘the loot of other people’s 
labour’. The prospective abolition of capitalist property he describes 
as ‘the expropriation of a few usurpers’.6 And the wealth produced 
under capitalism, he says, is based on the ‘theft of alien labour time.” 
Now it is perfectly possible, of course, to use the language of robbery 
without intending, for one’s own part, any charge of injustice and 
wrong. One may mean by it simply to invoke, and not to endorse, 
some prevailing or conventional standard of nghtful ownership. Thus, 
Robin Hood stole from the rich to help the poor, and so forth. But the 
whole point here is that according to Marx, as should be clear enough 
by now, exploitation is not robbery by prevailing and conventional 
standards, wrong by the nomms of capitalist society. This point has been 
well put by Jerry Cohen: ‘since. . . Marx did not think that by capitalist 
criteria the capitalist steals, and since he did think he steals, he must 
have meant that he steals in some appropriately non-relativist sense. 
And since to steal 1s, in general, wrongly to take what rightly belongs 
to another, to steal is to commit an injustice, and a system which is 
“based on theft” 1s based on injustice.” 


Some see it as significant, moreover, that in his discussion of primitive 
capitalist accumulation to the concluding part of the first volume of 
Capital, Marx should have emphasized, amongst other violent and 
bloody methods, the robbery that marked this process too—robbery of 
‘all their own means of production’ from the direct producers, theft of 
the common lands from the people.» Not right and labour, as in the 
idyll of political economy, but ‘in actual history . . . conquest, enslave- 
ment, robbery, murder, ın short force, play the greatest part’. This 
actual history may not be decisive from a purely theoretical point of 
view, since one could envisage a capitalism with clean ongins or at least 
with cleaner ongins than these, and it is capitalism in general, and by tts 
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very nature, that falls foul of Marx’s charge of wrong, irrespective of 
how salubrious or otherwise its origins. Nevertheless, if he highlighted 
the robbery that actually occurred, he did so in order to draw attention 
to capitalism’s unjust historical foundation. And since the context of 
this condemnation is precisely a transition period between modes of 
production, ıt shows surely, against what is argued on the other side, 
that not every standard of justice was, for him, internal to a particular 
mode of production.“ 


(iii) From what Marx says about capitalist robbery, therefore, we can 
infer a commitment to independent and transcendent standards of 
justice, and further evidence of the same thing 1s provided by his way 
of characterizing the two principles of distribution that he anticipates 
for post-capitalist society. I shall come presently—at I (viil)—to the 
interpretation of the second of them, the needs principle, that responds 
to what we have seen the other group of commentators aver about it. 
Of import here is that, and how, Marx ranks these pmnciples relative 
both to what precedes them historically and to one another. The 
contribution principle, by which distribution of consumption goods is 
based exclusively on the labour one has done, he explicitly calls an 
‘advance’. This principle—where ‘no one can give anything except his 
labour, and. . . nothing can pass to the ownership of individuals except 
individual means of consumption’—is a superior one, then, to the 
norms of capitalist distribution. But on the other hand, because, as was 
earlier explained, it takes no account either of differential individual 
endowment or of differential needs, Marx says also that it possesses 
‘defects’ relative to the needs principle which will eventually replace it, 
so that we must take the needs principle as being a yet superior one. He 
proposes, in other words, a hierarchy of distributive principles; and as 
they are not ranked by him according to any extrinsic standard of value, 
it is a reasonable supposition that he simply sees some principles as 
fairer or more just than others intrinsically, on a trans-historical standard 
of justice. 


Moral Realism 


(iv) Marx’s seemingly relativist statements in this area are not, in fact, 
what many have taken them to be. They are statements not of moral 
relativism but rather, as we may call this, of moral realism. That 
standards of nght are, for him, sociologically grounded or determined 
means that the norms people believe in and live by will be powerfully 
influenced by the nature of their society, their class position in it, and so 
on. It means, more particularly, that what standards of right can actually 
be implemented effectively and secured—this is constrained by the 
economic structure and resources of the given society. It does not mean 
that the standards to be used in evaluating or assessing a society must 
necessarily also be constrained by the same economic configuration; 
that the only valid criteria of assessment are those actually prevalent, 
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those harmonious with the mode of production.*? Marx’s assertion that 
right cannot be ‘higher than the economic structure’ is a case in point. 
Its context makes clear that it is a realist, not a relativist, one. He first 
speaks of the contribution principle as an advance over capitalism, then 
explains why it is defective nonetheless, and says that the defects are 
inevitable, however, during the first phase of communism. Then he 
makes the statement in question and says, immediately afterwards, that 
the different conditions of a higher phase of communism will permit 
the implementation of the needs principle. Implanted in this context, 
Marx’s statement 1s plausibly one concerning the real prerequisites of 
achieving progressively higher or more advanced standards of right. It 
is obviously not a statement that there can be no higher or lower in this 
matter on account of each such standard being relative to its appropriate 
economic structure.“ 


(v) There is nothing at all either reformist or contrary to the cast of 
Marx’s thought, it is argued in addition, about a preoccupation with 
distribution as such. He does object to any over-restricted focus upon 
the social dsrtston of income , but that is because he sees the latter as more 
or less a consequence of the relations of production, and it is both 
politically misguided and theoretically senseless to condemn the neces- 
sary effects of a cause which is itself left uncriticized. On any broader 
view of distribution, however, Marx is clearly concerned with it: with 
the distribution of free time, of opportunities for fulfilling activity, of 
unpleasant or rebarbative work; with the distribution of welfare more 
generally, of social and economic benefits and burdens. And he is 
concerned, in particular and above all, with the distribution of pro- 
ductive resources, on which according to him this wider distribution 
depends. That is clear even in the passage of Critique of the Gotha 
Programme from which his putative anti-distrbutive orientation is 
usually derived. For, insisting that the distribution of means of 
consumption cannot be viewed as independent of the mode of produc- 
tion, Marx speaks of the mode of production as itself a kind of—more 
basic—distribution: ‘the distribution of the conditions of production’.45 
His belittling of the ‘fuss’ about distribution, therefore, is aimed at 
distribution too narrowly construed and not in general. His own 
attention to the production relations is precisely a preoccupation with 
distribution, with for him the most fundamental one of all, namely that 
of the means of production; and as such this preoccupation 1s revol- 
utionary per excellence. 


(vi) Equally, there is nothing inherently reformist or idealist, from 
Marx’s point of view, ın criticism of capitalism by appeal to ethical 
norms or ideals, like justice. True, if such is the sole and self-sufficient, 
or even the principal, burden of a critical discussion of capitalism, then 
he does find it so wanting, but while clearly inadequate for him as an 
impulse to, or instrumentality of, revolutionary change, moral criticism 
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and argument are in no way incompatible with the sort of materialist 
analysis—of the real historical tendencies towards revoluttion—that he 
sees as indispensable. In conjunction with that analysis, and with the 
actual movement and the struggles of the workers against capitalism, 
and with the social and economic transformations which these struggles 
and other developments bring about, a normative critique is perfectly 
in place and the denial of this just a form of what is called economism. 
Moral censure and justification are certainly the accompaniment of, and 
arguably they are a relatively independent contribution to, processes 
constituting the human agency of revolutionary change, the formation 
of a desire and a consciousness for socialism.‘’ 


(vii) So, whatever else may be the force of categonzing pnnciples of 
justice and right as juridical ones, the categorization is unacceptably 
narrow if it is meant to bind them indissolubly to the existence of law, 
in a strict and positivist sense. They are, of course, as Marx knew well, 
standardly embodied ın legal codes, backed up by the apparatus of 
enforcement that is a part of the state. However, such principles can be 
too, in the first instance, simply ethical ones concerning what 18 and 
what 1s not a morally defensible distribution of goods and bads; and ıt 
is possible to conceive their realization without the paraphernalia of 
state coercion. If these points do not make a juridical conception, then 
Marx had, or he a/so had, a non-juridical conception of sustice.*® 


The Needs Principle 


(vin) That 1s what the principle, ‘From each according to their ability, 
to each according to their needsl’, amounts to. It is in substance a 
principle of distributive justice even if its attainment 1s envisaged 
together with the death of the state. There are some differences worth 
noting in the way this is argued, amongst the writers whose interpret- 
ation is being outlined, but the common ground is that, whether 
knowingly or not, Marx retains a notion of rights even for the higher 
phase of communism. Severe as his Crstigus of the Gotha Programme may 
be about a certain sort of formalism exemplified by the contmbution 
principle, the strictures there do not finish by disposing of all types of 
right, or of general rules as such. They simply reveal, in effect, what 
rights and rules Marx finds morally inadequate. As one commentator 
has written, ‘it is only the horizon of bourgeois right, not that of rights 
xberbaxpt, that 1s superseded in the transition to the higher stage’.#? The 
general rule, indeed, marked down for this higher stage 1s the fulfilment 
of individual needs, and the right that it generalizes a right, amongst 
other things, to the means of personal development or self-realization. 
Its complement (expressed in the first half of the famous slogan) is that 
each person makes an effort commensurate with her or his abilities, in 
taking on a share of the common tasks. If they succeed, these standards, 
in making good the defects of the principle they supplant—which, 
sensitive only to the magnitude of labour contribution, gives out larger 
rewards to greater capabilities and talents—this ıs not because they are 
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free of either the generality or the prescriptive force characteristic of 
rights. It 1s only because Marx obviously regards need and effort as 
morally more appropriate, in a word feirer, criteria of distribution than 
individual endowment. Why else should he say of the contribution 
principle that ‘it tacitly recognizes unequal individual endowment and 
thus productive capacity as natural privileges’, whilst looking forward 
to the implementation of the needs principle, quite happy therefore to 
countenance its recognition of unequal need, forgoing with respect to 
this any such talk of privilege? The element of plain good fortune in 
the possession of great or exceptional abilities he clearly does not see as 
meriting any larger reward than is inherent in the very exercise and 
enjoyment of them. That Marx himself thinks of the needs principle as 
less formalistic, or more concrete, than the one it supplants, more 
exactly attuned, morally speaking, to the specific individuality of each 
person, does not for all that undo its generality as a normative principle. 


Now, it is just because of the idea of its greater responsiveness to the 
specificity of every individual that some of the writers who view the 
needs principle, along the above lines, as a standard of right and justice, 
agree nevertheless, with those who reject that view, that it is not a 
principle of equality: under it, different individuals are accepted as 
being, by definition, unequal tndividuals.5! Others—a majority—of 
these writers, however, do not agree. Marx must be understood, they 
think, as proposing, in place of a false equality, a truer or a better one. 
For, the sole charge laid by him, by way of its aforesaid ‘defects’, against 
the contribution principle, is in essence that it yields unjustifiable 
inequalities, unequal rewards based on differences in individual ability 
that are for him of no moral relevance. What Marx foresees in its stead 
is equality not in the sense of a right to equivalent rewards for 
equivalent amounts of labour, nor yet in the sense of the nght of each 
person to exactly the same things or to an identical share of social 
wealth; it is, rather, an equality of self-realizatton—everyone’s nght, 
equally, to the means of his or her own.” As for the prospect of an 
eventual abundance of resources, this is either not discussed at all here 
or else, acknowledged as the precondition of giving effect to the needs 
principle, obviously not thought incompatible with construing the 
latter as a principle of distributive justice. Only one writer explicitly— 
though another perhaps implicitly—treats the assumption of uncondi- 
tional abundance as a problematic one. ® 


(ix) The claim, finally, that Marx’s condemnation of capitalism rests on 
values such as freedom and self-actualization, though not on any 
conception of justice, involves an inconsistent usage of his texts. 
Whether these other values are said themselves to constitute an ethic 
(‘of freedom’) or morality (‘of emancipation’), or are regarded, on the 
contrary, as being non-moral goods,™ it makes no difference ın this 
matter; the claim sets up a distinction in his thought between two sorts 
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of values: on the one hand, those—to do with nights and justice— 
necessarily dependent on and relative to historically particular social 
formations and hence unsuitable for the revolutionary criticism of them; 
on the other hand, those—like freedom and self-realization—not so 
dependent or relative and apt consequently for critical use. The 
distinction is unfounded. To the extent that Marx does postulate an 
ideological limitation or relativity of values, his theory of ideology is 
perfectly general in its reach, encompassing every sort of normative 
concept and not only ideas about justice. Sociology of normative belief 
in attempting to explain the historical bases of different values, it is 
consistent, however, with his also making evaluative judgments of 
universal range on his own behalf. Marx does, of course, condemn 
capitalism for its unfreedom, oppression, coercion, but so does he in 
substance condemn it for its injustice. And just as, conversely, he does 
indeed identify principles of justice that are internal to and functional 
for the capitalist mode of production, so also does he identify concep- 
tions of freedom and of self-development historically relative in exactly 
the same way.55 To take account only of texts in which he does the first 
is in the circumstances exegetically arbitrary.* 


Il. Marx Against Marx 


In the face of two so opposed construals of a single author’s meaning, 
each apparently supported by a plethora of both direct citation of, and 
inferential reasoning from, his works, it is probably as well to begin by 
posing, point-blank, the question of whether a definitive resolution of 
this issue is possible by reference only to the letter of Marx’s texts. I 
think there are reasons for doubting that it is. I shall mention two such, 


at any rate, one a consideration of a general kind, the other a more 
specific doctrinal point. 


The first 1s that Marx was not a moral philosopher and there is more 
than likely to be some incoherence in what he gives out on these 
matters. To say he was no moral philosopher actually understates the 
relevant point. For, it 1s not just that he was primarily something else, 
scientific historian, critic of political economy, theoretician of proletar- 
ian revolution, or what have you; but in any case mere non-practitioner 
of moral philosophy and neutrally disposed towards it. It ıs that Marx, 
as is well known, was quite impatient and dismissive of overt theoretical 
reflection about normative questions, condescending only rarely to 
engage in it himself. He was hostile, not neutral, towards the explicit 
elaboration of socialist ethical theory, disdained in this area the kind of 
rigorous examination of problems and concepts he so insisted upon 
elsewhere. At the same time, and despite this, like just about everyone 
else he was given to the use of moral sudgment. Normative viewpoints 
lie upon, or just beneath the surface of, his writings, and they lie there 
abundantly, albeit in an unsystematic form. This being so, some, 
perhaps even major, inconsistency here on his part is not to be excluded. 
The details of our two antithetical interpretations do at least suggest 
the possibility of it. 
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The second reason needs more extended exposition. It concerns what I 
should like to call the ‘dialectical play’ indulged in by Marx as to 
whether or not the wage relation consttutes an exchange of equivalents. 
Does it? The answer is: yes and no. Viewed as an exchange of 
commodities in the market, it does. The capitalist pays for the value of 
labour-power, the worker gives this commodity and receives, ın 
exchange, a wage of equal value. But, viewed as a relation tn production, 
the wage relation is not an exchange of equivalents. For, here the 
worker has still to give something: not in the sense of selling it, since 
the sale has already been concluded, but in the sense of personal effort; 
and this personal effort is the substance of a value that is larger than the 
value of the wage. The same thing can be expressed in other terms. 
Does the accumulation of value and capital which takes place result 
from labour that 1s the capitalist’sP Yes and no. The labour which is its 
source belongs to the capitalist, for it has been bought and paid for, but 
it is not the labour of his (more rarely, her) own body, not the sweat of 
his (or her) brow. It is, if you like, labour that the capitalist owns but 
not the capitalist’s own labour. Now, there is nothing mysterious about 
all this (leave alone whether the theory of value that it depends on is 
defensible}—1t is spelled out plainly by Marx himself and careful readers 
of Capital have no trouble grasping it. Considered from one point of 
view, the wage relation is an exchange of equivalents and the accumu- 
lation of capital due only to the use of what is the capitalist’s. Considered 
from another point of view, the wage relation is not an exchange of 
equivalents and the accumulation of capital is due to the labour of the 
worker. The two points of view are simply that, two different angles of 
vision on a single phenomenon. They depend on two different senses of 
what counts as an exchange of equivalents. They are in no way 
contradictory, but mutually consistent parts of the doctrine that labour 
is the source and substance of all value: that labour-power, sold for 
what it ts worth as a commodity, in operation creates something that is 
worth more. 


An Equivocal Dialectic 


Which of them, however, is the appropriate point of view in the present 
context, the controversy about Marx and justice? Those according to 
whom he sees no injustice in the wage relation privilege the first, that 
there is an exchange of equivalents. Many (not all) of those according 
to whom he does regard the wage relation as unjust privilege the 
second, that there 1s not. Each side says, in effect, ‘This point of view is 
the only one relevant to the question of whether or not capitalism is for 
him unjust’.5? But what of Marx himself? Well, Marx has it both ways, 
and that is at least one root of the difficulty. Note, here, that the 
problem is #oż that he affirms both points of view. As has just been said, 
they are mutually consistent parts of one doctrine. The problem is that 
he equivocates as to which of them is the one relevant to the moral 
question, so that it 1s legitimate in a way for each side to claim, about 
the two different perspectives: Marx really means us to adopt this one. 
For, he does say that, so far as justice is at issue, all that matters is that 
equal values are exchanged, in accordance with the laws of commodity 
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production, and he thereby legitimates the view of one side in this 
dispute. But then, by a piece of dialectical wizardry in Chapter 24 of the 
first volume of Capital, he has these same laws turning into their very 
opposite. In his own words, ‘the laws of appropriation or of private 
property, laws based on the production and circulation of commodities, 
become changed into their direct opposite through their own internal 
and inexorable dialectic’. He speaks here, similarly, of the occurrence of 
a ‘dialectical inversion’. The exchange of equivalents has now become, 
accordingly, only apparent, not an exchange of equivalents—in fact 
theft. A passage from the Grwaadrisse tells us, in the same vein, that ‘the 
right of property undergoes a dialectical inversion, so that on the side 
of capital it becomes the right to an alien product’. If the laws of 
commodity production and exchange have actually turned into their 
opposite, then that legitimates the view of the other side in this dispute 
as well, that, when all 1s said and done, there 1s no genuine equivalence 
or reciprocity here. j 


But this turning into opposites is just a logical trick, or more generously 
perhaps—though that point stands—the enjoyment of intellectual 
paradox and surprise. It 1s a game with the two different senses of 
equivalence. Nothing, in fact, changes into its opposite in this matter 
Everything persists. In so far as the laws of commodity production 
require that equal values be exchanged ın the market, they are, and this 
remains so when labour-power 1s sold as a commodity. And in so far as 
these laws allow that labous-power may indeed be sold as a commodity, 
being itself alienable, they allow ab sastio a relation other than, but 
consistent with, equal exchange in the market, a relation ın which the 
capitalist uses the worker to reap a profit over the wage, while the 
worker for her or his part simply works, just giving the portion of 
value that the other just takes. The right of property involved is always 
a right of persons to use what they own, thus what they have paid the 
value of in exchange; and ıt is, consistently with that, always a right to 
profit from the labour of others. Both the ‘equivalence or reciprocity 
and the lack of it are there from beginning to end. Marx knows all 
this—it 1s, after all, his own theory—and he says as much even in 
expounding the ‘dialectical inversion’. But, as 1s so often the way with 
it, the dialectic here only muddies the water. A thing cannot be its 
opposite. If the wage relation is an exchange of equivalents and just, 
then that, finally, is what it is, and this can be maintained, even to the 
point of extreme stubbornness, in the face of Marx clearly speaking 
otherwise. But if ıt does indeed turn into its direct opposite, then tt is 
not, finally, an exchange of equivalents or just, and therefore Marx 
cannot really mean what he says when he says that it is. The confusion 
amongst his commentators 1s a fruit, then, of his own: of his prevari- 
cation over which perspective, equivalence or non-equivalence, really 
counts for this purpose; of the consequent willingness and ability to 
assert, to all appearances in his own voice, both that the wage relation 
ig not unjust and that it is theft. There are other and perhaps more 
important causes of Marx’s confusion, causes I shall come to shortly. 
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But the path is certainly smoothed for it by his use in this context of the 
language of the dialectic. 


In view of these considerations, any attempt to resolve the central issue 
in dispute must bring with it some measure of reconstruction beyond 
mere exegesis, and I will contend for my own part that the most cogent 
such reconstruction broadly vindicates those who say Marx did think 
capitalism unjust. It gives them the better of this argument. The 
enterprise requires that one be as faithful as possible to the spirit of all 
the pertinent texts, both those already adduced on each side and others 
to be cited tn what follows. One should not deny the elements of 
confusion and inconsistency in them, a common though not a universal 
temptation in this debate. Rather, acknowledging their presence there, 
one should seek to make the best sense that can be made of them. A 
reconstruction along these lines, however, broadly vindicates the view 
that Marx thought capitalism unjust, because it is better able to explain 
the apparent evidence to the contrary than are those who gainsay that 
he did able to explain what speaks against them. The issue turns, in my 
opinion, on two questions. Each of them is sorely embarrassing to the 
case I shall henceforth here oppose, and neither has elicited a satisfactory 
response from its proponents. On the principle that a good test of any 
intellectual position is the answers ıt has to the strongest questions that 
can be put against it, the view that Marx did not condemn capitalism as 
unjust must be judged to be uncompelling, for all the passages from his 
work seemingly in its favour. I shall, in any case, now take the two 
crucial questions in turn, interposing between them, though, what I 
think needs to be conceded on account of those passages. First, I 
endorse the claim, against inadequate attempts to explain such talk of 
his away, that in characterizing exploitation as robbery, Marx was 
impugning the justice of it. Second, I qualify this claim in the light of 
his own disavowal of a critique of capitalism in the name of justice. 
Third, I argue that the counter-claim, that his real critique was, instead, 
one on behalf of freedom and self-actualization, bears within it a fatal 
logical flaw: probed, this reveals, at the heart of his very critique on 
behalf of these other values, a concern for distributive justice. 


‘Explanations’ 


Why then, firstly, does Marx use ‘robbery’ and cognate terms in 
describing the realities of capitalism, unless it is because he thinks them 
unjust? The force of this question is not lost on those who deny that 
he thinks so and, in general, they do not flinch from responding to 1t.© 
Nor are they short of suggested answers. On the contrary, they offer, 
between them, a surprisingly large number. I shall set down their 
suggestions here. (1) In some of the usages in question, Marx has in 
mind the theft, not of surplus-value, but of the worker’s health or time. 
(2) As regards the robbery involved in particular in the primitive 
accumulation of capital, this has the ‘straightforward’ sense that some 
people took what did not belong to them: wrong, therefore, according 
to prevailing standards of rightful ownership, it does not necessarily 
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entail a charge of injustice on Marx’s own part. (3) Similarly, but with 
regard now to capitalist exploitation in general, this is robbery only on 
bourgeois society’s own conceptions of justice, and not by any standard 
that he himself entertains. At any rate, ‘it appears that’ the passages 
under discussion can be accounted for in this way. (4) Marx’s model 
here might be a relationship of more or less regular plunder, as of a 
conquering from a conquered people, and in that case ‘it is not so clear 
that’ the robbery is unjust, since, being regular, such plunder must be 
based on existing material possibilities, hence correspond to the given 
mode of production, and if it corresponds to the mode of production, 
then it 1s, we know, just, on Marx’s conception of justice. (5) His talk 
of theft and the like is aimed 1n fact at the disguised coercion, or merely 
at the coercion, whether disguised or open, rather than at the injustice 
of capitalist exploitation. (6) Or it is ‘rhetoric pure and simple’, 
‘Marı. . . speaking figuratively’, or ‘speaking falsely’, misrepresenting 
his own view of things. (7) In any event, it sumply cannot be taken as 
levelling a charge of injustice on the basis of a principle that transcends 
capitalism, for Marx’s views on ideology prohibit him from doing 
that.®! 


The secret of these attempted explanations is discovered ın the last of 
them. It might be thought that the plurality of ther number testifies to 
the soundness and security of the interpretation of Marx they are 
deployed to defend, able to throw so much against a potentially 
damaging criticism. But it only testifies, in fact, to the feebleness of 
each one. If the texts themselves pointed to some strong and obvious 
explanation, then the authors of the above suggestions might have been 
expected to converge on it. In the absence of this, they do the best they 
can, each in his own particular way. The firat three suggestions merit 
some detailed individual comment. Briefer and more generalized treat- 
ment then disposes of the rest’of them. 


As to (1), Marx does sometimes say that capital robs the workers of 
their time and health, or that it ‘usurps’ these things. But, with respect 
to the passages in dispute in this debate, that accounts only partially for 
one or two of them, as open-minded readers may satisfy themselves. 
The main point of these passages is the theft of surplus labour and 
surplus-value. More importantly, even where it is time and health that 
is the point, does not this, as one commentator has observed, ‘show at 
least that on Marx’s view capitalist production essentially involves the 
theft of the worker’s time and health, and is for #hat reason unjustr’® 
As for (2), the argument has some logical force but is for all that 
wanting. That ıs, it is possible that, in speaking of the robbery that 
marked the dawn of capitalist society, Marx meant only to register the 
violation of pre-existing property rights and not himself to condemn it; 
to record a wrong by the then prevailing standards rather than injustice 
by his own. Abstractly considered, therefore, the circumstance that he 
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was dealing with a transition between modes of production does not in 
itself conclusively prove that he subscribed to some trans-historical 
principle of justice. He might simply have been speaking relative to 
positive property rights. But what tells us that this abstract possibility 
is a fact—that Marx in reality did mean what he possibly might have 
meant? Nothing does, absolutely nothing in the relevant texts. On the 
contrary, the passion of his treatment of primitive accumulation 
indicates the opposite, that his description of this process is also a 
denunciation of the brutal methods it involved. We are offered no 
reason here for thinking that his talk of robbery was not intended in his 
own name—unless inconsistency with the view that he did not consider 
capitalism to be unjust can itself be counted as such a reason. The 
argument, in other words, 1s merely an explanation of convenience. It 
responds to a need that must be met if that view is to be sustained, and 
has no independent textual foundation. 


The same goes for the argument—{3)}—that, in calling capitalist 
exploitation ‘robbery’, Marx implicitly invokes standards of justice 
internal to capitalism and records an injustice relative only to these. 
Since he never says explicitly that exploitation is unjust, whether by 
standards internal to capitalism or by standards external to it, how do 
we know that such is the burden of the robbery passages? We do not. 
It just ‘appears that’ they can be accounted for in that way. What 
appears, however, to others is Marx himself simply saying that the 
capitalist robs the worker, and as the passages themselves give not so 
much as a hint of any appeal to someone else’s norms of justice, saying 
it in his own right. It is again, not the texts, but the needs of the 
interpretation that are the real foundation of the argument. I shall 
digress briefly to point out that the latter is part of a subordinate 
difference amongst those who concur that Marx does not himself view 
capitalism as unjust. Some of them claim that he does, at least, see it as 
unjust by its own critena.® It is true that he seeks to expose an ideology 
of bourgeois society according to which the worker receives full 
recompense for all the value his or her labour-power creates. The 
worker, Marx holds, receives the equivalent only of some of that value, 
of a part of it equal to the value of labour-power itself. However, this 
is all that the capitalist is required to pay according to the laws of 
commodity production and exchange, and it is these which Marx plainly 
takes as the real standard of bourgeois right in this matter. If, therefore, 
the ideology is a deception or hypocrisy, the relation between capitalist 
and worker still satisfies what are for him the sole effective juridical 
norms of capitalist exchange. So the claim is unconvincing. But, 
convincing or not, it makes no difference: it cannot establish that when 
he terms exploitation, repeatedly—without qualification—‘robbery’, 
‘theft’, ‘embezzlement’, and surplus-value ‘loot’ or ‘booty’, and capital- 
ists ‘usurpers’, this does not imply that, right or wrong by bourgeois 
society's standards, exploitation is an injustice by Marx’s own lights. It 
cannot establish ıt save via the pure presumption that exploitation 
cannot be that, on account of other things he says, which is the 
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presumption generating speculation as to what else these usages might 
mean. 


Double-counting 


And this is the crux of it all. What we have here are precisely ad bor and 
speculative attempts to explain away material that embarrasses the 
interpretation of Marx these writers favour. They are speculative 
attempts because there is nothing in the robbery passages themselves, 
or in their context, to confirm that they ın fact have the character 
attributed to them ın the explanations suggested. Detailed consideration 
of the remainder of these would involve unwarranted repetition. (7) 
just asserts that the talk of robbery cannot carry a charge of injustice, on 
the basis of this presumption of consistency. Doubtless on the same 
basis, (6) equally, and very conveniently, just discounts such talk as 
rhetoric and self-misrepresentation. (5) is a quite arbitrary displacement; 
‘robbery’ has a meaning distinct from ‘coercion’ and we are given no 
reason to believe either that Marx was ignorant of the distinction or 
that he chose to overlook it. And the tautological inadequacy of (4) is 
manifest. It tells us in essence, albeit with a tentativeness surely due to 
its own inadequacy, that ‘it 1s not so clear that’ Marx regards this 
particular form of robbery as unjust, because we know that tt is for him 
got unjust if it corresponds, as regular plunder necessarily would, to the 
prevailing mode of production. But the question remains, why then 
does he characterize it as robbery? This attempt at a response, like all 
the others, is just based on a kind of exegetical double-counting: there 
must be some such explanation as these, for we already wo» that Marx 
says capitalist exploitation is not unjust and so he cannot rea//y mean 
robbery. One can just as well reason, as others in effect do: we kwow» he 
thinks exploitation is robbery, so he cannot rea//y mean it 1s not unjust. 
Either way the reasoning begets a forced and conjectural reading of 
some passages from Marx’s work, a reading strained against the 
evidence internal to them. 


The assumption of some consistency is, of course, a rational principle 
of textual interpretation. Where an author’s work reveals the clear 
commitment to a certain intellectual position and we nevertheless find 
there also some few formulations which seem to contradict that, 
interpretative charity demands that we should enquire whether the 
inconsistency is not merely an apparent one or seek some other way of 
explaining the formulations in question. Elsewhere, for example, I have 
myself argued that Marx obviously did have a concept of “human 
nature’ and that the one lonely—and ambiguous—passage which has 
encouraged many to believe otherwise is susceptible to such treatment 
and must be given it. The same applies to a single phrase, concerning 
‘uninterrupted revolution’, in Lenin’s writings before 1917, a phrase 
often used to denature the sense of his conception of the Russian 
revolution up to that year. However, the assumption of consistency 
has its limits. It cannot be absolute. Otherwise, one will simply presume 
complete theoretical coherence where it may be lacking. When not just 
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one or a few formulations, but 2 whole body of formulations, argu- 
ments, concepts, stands in the way of one of a thinker’s putative 
intellectual commitments, then an assumption of full consistency 1s no 
longer either rational or justified. The whole of section I of this essay, 
and the literature there summarized, is testimony to the fact that this is 
the case with respect to Marx’s disavowal of any critique of capitalist 
injustice. In such circumstances, the argument that he cannot have held 
one viewpoint because to have done so would have been inconsistent 
with another he affirmed, is not a good one. 


In the absence, therefore, of any convincing answer to the question, 
why Marx should have called exploitation ‘robbery’ if not because he 
considered it unjust, one must accept the most natural reading of the 
passages where he so characterizes ıt, which is that he did consider it 
unjust. To treat exploitation as theft is to treat the appropriation of 
surplus-value and, with it, capitalist property rights as wrongs. That 
such was Marx’s view of things, however, is a claim that has to be 
qualified—and this brings me to the second part of my argument. For 
one can 00 more wish away the material that is troubling to this claim 
than one can Marx’s talk of robbery. He does explicitly deny that there 
is injustice in the relationship between capitalist and worker, eschews 
and derides any appeal on behalf of socialism to the language of rights 
or justice, and appears more generally to underwrite a conception 
wherein standards of justice are merely relative to each mode of 
production. Some commentators have been tempted to propose that it 
is in fact this sort of material which 1s not to be taken at face value: that 
his denial of any injustice in the wageyrelation is made ‘tongue-in-cheek’ 
or with satirical, ‘ironic’ intent; that he means by it to say simply—this 
is what is called or what is taken to be just, or this is what is just by 
capitalist criteria, or this is a mere appearance of justice inasmuch as the 
exchange to which it relates is itself a mere appearance; and that, 
correspondingly, the object of his impatience with socialist appeals to 
notions of what is just or fair is only the rhetoric of justice and not its 
substance. In other words Marx, on these proposals, is either not 
speaking literally and seriously here or not speaking in his own voice. 
As I have already intimated, I think the temptation to have recourse to 
this kind of explanation 1s mistaken. It gives us a mirror-image of the 
procedure of those who would explain away Marx’s assertions of 
robbery, just switching from one side of the intellectual profile to the 
other the values of what he means literally and what he does not; 
conveniently discounting, exactly as do writers of the opposite view- 
point, what cannot readily be accommodated within the interpretation 
proffered: in the present case, not the charge of theft but rather the 
relativizing discourse about justice. 


An Unacknowledged Thought 


But the procedure is equally unconvincing with respect to this. On 
internal textual evidence Marx speaks in these matters both seriously 
and for himself. It is true, to be sure, that ıt 1s on criteria internal to 
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capitalism that his judgment of the equity of the wage relation 1s based. 
But then, according to the om/y direct and explicit statements Marx 
makes concerning justice, it is precisely and solely such internal and, 
thus, relative criteria that are relevant to deciding what 1s just and what 
is not. If the relation is just by capitalist standards, it is also just on the 
only explicit conception of justice that Marx himself puts forward. 
There is at any rate no conscious irony involved—izf one does not, in 
the manner I have criticized, simply presume that there wast be, given 
other things we know. So far as his own intentions are concerned, 
Marx has to be taken as meaning both that the wage contract is not 
unjust according to the appropriate, internal, bourgeois standards and— 
therefore!|—that it is not ynjust according to him, that is, according to 
the relativist definition of justice to which he expressly commits himself. 
From this it should be clear that in my view one cannot plausibly 
dispose of all of what I have termed his relativizing discourse by 
representing it as only apparently that and really something else. It may 
be true of some of his statements standardly read as relativist ones that 
they are not. The argument, in particular, that the proposition, ‘Right 
can never be higher than the economic structure of society’, signifies 
rather a sober moral realism, seems to me from the details of the 
proposition’s context to be a cogent one, in any case no less plausible 
than the common relativist interpretation of these words. More gen- 
erally, such a sense of or care for moral realism is unquestionably an 
important dimension of Marx’s thought, thereby also of the problem 
under discussion, and it 1s one to which I shall later advert. All the 
same, I think it idle to hope to liquidate, by appeal either to this or to 
other considerations, what is at the very least a strong tendency on his 
part, one that pervades his mature writings, whatever else he may also 
do or say inconsistently with it; a tendency to relativize the status of 
norms and values, and whose most incontrovertible manifestation is the 
treatment of these as ideological, hence superstructural and merely 
derivative, without independent validity or trans-historical reach. 


Is there, then, no way of resolving the conflict between Marx’s explicit 
statements that are the product and reflection of this tendency and his 
implicit charge that capitalism 1s unjust, borne by, amongst other 
things, his usage of the terminology of robbery? I believe there is, 
although what I propose has itself an air of paradox about it. Not only 
is ıt perfectly coherent, however; it is the virtually mandatory conclusion 
in the light of all the relevant textual evidence. The proposal is: Marx 
did think capitalism was unjust but he did not think he thought so. 
This is because in so far as he indeed thought directly about and 
formulated any opinion concerning justice, which he did only intermit- 
tently, he expressed himself as subscribing to an extremely narrow 
conception of it. The conception was narrow in two respects: associating 
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justice, firstly, in more or less legal positivist fashign, with prevailing or 
conventional juridical norms, the standards in each social order; 
and associating it, secondly, with the distribution of consumption goods 
or, as this relates to capitalism, the distribution of income, and hence 
with a too partial focus upon the process of exchange in the market. 
This double association is manifest in the material cited at I (i) through 
I (v) above and it is obvious why on the basis of it Marx should have 
treated the wage contract as not unjust and justice as not a revolutionary 
notion. But it is these two conceptual associations that are, along with 
the ‘dialectical inversion’ discussed earlier, the source of his confusion.” 


For neither of them is obligatory in estimating the justice of a soctety, 
“which is to say that there are alternative and broader conceptions of 
distributive justice than they define. One may consider what is proper 
in virtue of a supposed set of mora/, rather than legal or conventional, 
rights or entitlements—the rational content of notions of natural 
right—and one may also take account, in doing so, of the distribution 
of advantages and disadvantages quite generally, including here conse- 
quently the distribution of control over productive resources. And that 
is exactly what Marx does and does frequently, even if the concept, 
‘justice’, is not expressly present to his mind and under his pen when he 
does it. Not compelled by the aforementioned conceptual associations, 
we can legitimately say, therefore, that inasmuch as he obviously finds 
the distribution of benefits and burdens under capitalism morally 
objectionable, impugning the capitalist’s right to the best of it, he does 
think capitalism 1s unjust. Implicit in his work is a broader conception 
of justice than the one he actually formulates, notwithstanding the fact 
that he never himself identifies it as being such. This is not a question 
of simply imputing to Marx something alien to his own ways of 
thought. On the contrary, it is be who clearly, albeit waleré /z, challenges 
the moral propriety of the distributive patterns typical of capitalism— 
distribution in this context, mark you, taken in its widest sense—and 
that he does not realize what he 1s doing in challenging it, precisely 
criticizing capitalism as unjust, is merely a confusion on his part about 
the potential scope of the concept of justice and thus neither here nor 
there so far as the substance of the issue is concerned. The challenge, by 
its nature, cannot be anything else than a critique of injustice. We have 
seen this with respect to the matter of robbery: to say that that is what 
- capitalists are engaged in just ss, so long as one has no well-founded 
alternative explanation of its meaning, to question their nght to what 
they appropniate and so the justice of that appropriation. We may now 
go on to adduce further confirmation of the resolution of this contro- 
versy I have here proposed, by examining how things stand with the 
third matter for discussion previously signalled: Marx’s commitment to 
the values of freedom and self-development. 


The Distribution of Freedom 


It ıs this commitment, remember, that is urged upon us, by those who 
deny his attachment to considerations of justice, as being the real basis 
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of his condemnation of capitalism. But such a delineation of putative 
alternatives is a false one, as immediately becomes clear 1f we proceed to 
put the second of the two questions I have said are embarrassing to the 
case these writers make. Whose freedom and self-development or self- 
realization are at issue? The answer to this question, Marx’s answer, 
is—tendentially everybody’s. Tendentially, because of course for Marx 
universal freedom can only come through class struggle, the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, a transitional economic formation and so on, in the 
course of which there should be, certainly, a progressive enlargement 
of freedom and of opportunities for individual self-realization, but only 
over time and in the face of social and also material obstacles. 
Everybody’s, however, because it is after all a universal freedom and 
self-development that he both envisages and looks forward to at the 
end of the line. And this is to say that it is the distribution and not just 
the extent of these, not just the aggregate quantity so to speak, that 
matters to him. Communist society is a better society in Marx’s eyes 
and capitalism condemned by him at least partly because of the way in 
which the former makes such ‘goods’ available to all where the latter 
allots them unevenly and grossly so. His concern with distribution tn 
the broad sense, in other words, takes in the very values said to distance 
him from any preoccupation with justice, so that these do not in truth 
supply the foundation of a separate and alternative critique of capitalism. 
His critique in the light of freedom and self-actualization, on the 
contrary, is sfse/f in part a critique in the light of a conception of 
distributive justice, and though ıt 18 so in part only, since there is also 
an agerepgative aspect involved, Marx clearly believing that communism 
will provide greater freedoms overall than has any preceding social 
form,”! the identity 1s none the less real or important for all that. 


Considering, indeed, this point’s logical centrality to the whole contro- 
versy, it is surprising how little discussion there has been of it in the 
literature here being reviewed. For it vitiates a claim quite fundamental 
to the ‘anti-justice’ interpretation. That Marx does care about distribu- 
tion broadly construed has, as I have made clear, been effectively argued 
by opponents of this. But the theoretical hole, the incoherence, in the 
interpretation that is revealed once the goods themselves of freedom 
and self-development are seen to fall within the scope of this distributive 
concern of his 1s something noted by few commentators and then only 
flectingly, in passing.’2 In any event, the distributive dimension of 
Marx’s treatment of these values may now be documented. I cite 
material relevant both to the distribution of advantages and disadvan- 
tages in general and to the distnbution of freedom and self-development 
in particular. 


In The German Ideology, Marx refers to the proletariat as ‘a class... 
which has to bear all the burdens of society without enjoying its 
advantages’. One sort of advantage he has in mind is evident from the 
following, in the same work: ‘All emancipation carried through hitherto 
has been based ... on restricted productive forces. The production 
which these productive forces could provide was insufficient for the 
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whole of society and made development possible only if some persons 
satisfied their needs at the expense of others, and therefore some—the 
minority—obtained the monopoly of development, while others—the 
majority—owing to the constant struggle to satisfy their most essential 
needs, were for the time being (i.e, until the creation of new 
revolutionary productive forces) excluded from any development.” 
This disparity is also registered in the later, economic writings. Marx 

on one occasion, for example, of ‘the contradiction between 
those who have to work too much and those who are idlers’ and of its 
projected disappearance with the end of capitalism.74 Amplifying the 
point in Capital itself, he writes: “The intensity and productivity of 
labour being given, the part of the social working day necessarily taken 
up with material production is shorter and, as a consequence, the time 
at society’s disposal for the free intellectual and social activity of the 
individual is greater, in proportion as work 1s more and more evenly 
divided among all the able-bodied members of soctety, and a particular 
social stratum is more and more deprived of the ability to shift the 
burden of labour (which is a necessity imposed by nature) from its own 
shoulders to those of another social stratum. The absolute minimum 
limit to the shortening of the working day is, from this point of view, 
the universality of labour. In capitalist society, free time is produced for 
one class by the conversion of the whole lifetime of the masses into 
labour-time.”?5 


Some readers will think they detect, in Marx’s way of putting things 
here, the signs of a definite evaluative attitude to the distributive 
imbalance he describes, and they will be right to think so. Lest it be 
said, however, that this thought is just prompted by their, and my, own 
intellectual predilections, not by anything Marx himself says, we can 
point to other passages of the same general type, in which a charge of 
moral wrong is not merely signalled obliquely but is there black on 
white. Thus, speaking, in a famous summary paragraph, of the 
cumulative processes of capitalist development, Marx says meter alia: 
‘Along with the constant decrease in the number of capitalist magnates, 
who usurp and monopolize all the advantages of this process of 
transformation, the mass of misery, oppression, slavery, degradation 
and exploitation grows.’ Note: the capitalists not only monopolize all 
advantages, they also wsxrp them, which is just to say that they have no 
right to what they monopolize. And included under this rubric of the 
usurpation of advantages is, once again, self-development; in the 
Grandrisse Marx writes: ‘Since all free ‘we is time for free development, 
the capitalist usurps the free time created by the workers for society.’7’ 
So, the distribution of advantages, amongst them free time and free 
development, and also, conversely, of burdens, is morally illegitimate, 
and this entails a commitment to some more acceptable, some fairer, 
distribution of both the first and the second. 
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That such indeed is what Marx 1s committed to, another and a better 
standard of distributive justice than prevails under capitalism, is also 
brought out clearly in a passage from the third volume of Capital, 
concerning capitalism’s ‘civilizing’? mission. He states first: ‘It is one of 
the civilizing aspects of capital that it extorts this surplus labour in a 
manner and in conditions that are more advantageous to social relations 
and to the creation of elements for a new and higher formation than 
was the case under the earlier forms of slavery, serfdom, etc.’ Then, 
proceeding to elaborate on this statement, Marx says immediately after 
it: “Thus on the one hand it leads towards a stage at which compulsion 
and the monopolization of social development (with its material and 
intellectual advantages) by one section of society at the expense of 
another disappears.” It could not be more direct. The social formation 
in prospect is ‘higher’, and it is higher in part because compulsion 
disappears, but also because so does the monopolization of social 
development by some at the expense of others. The positive distributive 
principle that is implicit in this judgment is spelled out by Marx 
elsewhere. He refers, in the first volume of Capital, to: ‘those material 
conditions of production which alone can form the real basis of a higher 
form of society, a society in which the full and free development of 
every individual forms the ruling principle.” Or, in the celebrated 
formula of the Communist Manifesto: ‘In place of the old bourgeois 
society, with its classes and class antagonisms, we shall have an 
association, in which the free development of each 1s the condition for 
the free development of all.” 


Justice and Class Interests 


So soon, therefore, as the ambit of ‘distribution’ is extended to cover 
the generality of social advantages, especially the relative availability of 
free time, time, that is, for autonomous individual development, itself 
a crucial component in Marx’s conception of human freedom, it 
becomes evident that his critique of capitalism is motivated by distribu- 
tive considerations, at least amongst others. Do those who claim that 
he did not think capitalism unjust have any persuasive answer to this 
apparent evidence against their claim? None that I have been able to 
discover. In fact, for the most part they do not even attempt one, either 
ignoring or being unaware of the problem for them here. Taking those 
who do Have something to say about this, however, we may quickly 
pass over, a8 not worthy of serious attention in view of the texts just 
cited, the bare assertion of one author that ‘Marxist freedom’ should 
not be thought of as a social good to be distributed. Those texts, | 
submit, suffice to show the opposite. We can be nearly as quick with 
the argument of the same author that, since the capitalist like the 
worker is in a significant sense unfree so long as capitalism persists, it 
is not the point of Marx’s critique that the former enjoys freedoms 
which the latter lacks.8! It is unquestionably true, on the doctrine of 
alienation, that everybody 18 to some degree unfree under capitalism. 
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But the passages I have quoted demonstrate, equally, that it is also part 
of Marx’s criticism of this society that it privileges some with advan- 
tages, opportunities for free development included, which others are 
denied, by contrast with what he envisages as the principle of a 
communist society. 


More space needs to be given to the only substantial attempt at a 
counter-argument in this matter. It is to be found in a recent paper by 
Allen Wood, whose earlier articles played so prominent a part in 
stimulating the whole debate. Wood concedes that Marx ‘clearly objects 
to the prevailing distribution of such entities as effective control over 
the means of production, leisure time, and the opportunity to acquire. 
education and skills’; but such objection, he claims, cannot be counted 
a criticism of capitalism as unjust, since to be that it would have to be 
urged on the basis of ‘disinterested or impartial considerations’ and it ts 
not consistent with what Wood calls the ‘class interests thesis’ that Marx 
should have urged it on this kind of basis. The class interests thesis, 
part and parcel of historical materialism, is stated thus: ‘Marx believes 
that our actions are historically effective only in so far as they involve 
the pursuit of class interests, and that the historical meaning of our 
actions consists in their functional role in the struggle between such 
interests.’ For a rational or self-conscious historical agent, Wood argues, 
practical recognition of this thesis is incompatible with taking justice, 
in the sense of impartially grounded distributive principles, as a primary 
concern. 


Two things may be said in response to Wood’s argument. The first is 
that the incompatibility it alleges is open to question. It is Marx’s belief, 
certainly, that where there are classes and class struggle, disinterested or 
impartial consideration of the interests of everyone is merely an 
ideological illusion, and he aligns himself unambiguously with one set 
of interests, the proletariat’s, against those of its exploiters. The goal of 
communism, furthermore, he treats as being in the interests of the 
proletariat and absolutely not in the interests of the capitalist, as a 
capitalist, and it is a goal for him that cannot be effectively secured 
except on the basis of proletarian interests and of the social and political 
movement that pursues them. However, to limit the ‘historical meaning’ 
of action along this path to its functional role within a struggle so 

characterized, just one sectional interest against another, is radically to 
diminish, to impoverish, the sense which Marx himself—everywhere— 
gives it. For, as partial and as ‘interested’ as he unashamedly proclaims 
it to be, such action also has a universal aspect, in virtue of the character 
of its historical objective, of what the proletanat’s struggle is a struggle 
for. This universality, I have already said, is tendential; it cannot be 
immediate. Some genuine social interests, of really existing people, first 
of all the interest of the beneficiaries of exploitation in its continuance, 
are not allowed by Marx morally to count for anything. That is the 
truth in Wood’s argument. But if the proletariat’s struggle for its own 
interests can still be viewed as being of ultimately universal significance, 
it is just and indeed because, considered from an impartial and 
disinterested standpoint, the goal of this struggle, ‘the free development 
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of all’, is for Marx a moral advance on the sectional monopoly of social 
advantages that capitalism entails. Is it, after all, a feature special to his 
intellectual outlook that in the pursuit of just arrangements, the interests 
some will have in the preservation of injustices from which they benefit 
must be set aside? Scarcely. In returning to someone what rightfully 
belongs to her, you may legitimately disregard, so far as it 1s only justice 
that is at issue, any interest that, say, I may have in holding on to it. 
Nor, for the rest, 1s there anything in itself remarkable about the fact 
that the historical objective or ideal which Marx adumbrates he also 
sees as not being immediately or straightforwardly realizable, but rather 
as mediated by obstacles, opposed by vested interests, as something 
therefore that must be fought for through a long and difficult process 
on which ‘causes’ other than the ideal in view will inevitably leave their 
mark. This is in the nature of many political ends and it ıs a problem 
for everyone, although some give themselves the luxury of pretending 
that it is not.® 


The second thing to say 1s that even if one does not—as I do—contest 
the incompatibility Wood argues there to be between the so-called class 
interests thesis and any too central preoccupation with disinterested 
principles of justice, but grants him it for the sake of exhausting 
exegetical possibilities, it will not suffice for his defensive purpose. For 
it only shows that if Marx expressed a commitment to disinterested 
distributive principles, he did so inconsistently with other beliefs he 
held. It cannot show that he did not s# fect express such a commitment, 
because he in fact did, as is manifest from the textual evidence assembled 
above. Wood himself in some sort acknowledges the existence of this 
evidence. In his own words, ‘Marx often describes the results of the 
communist revolution in terms which suggest that if one accepts the 
description, then one has reasons for considering these results as 
impartially or disinterestedly good. For example, Marx claims that the 
revolution will put an end to alienation, that ıt will enable exery member 
of society to develop his or her capacities, that it will promote community 
and solidarity between people, and that it will factlitate the expansion of 
human productive powers and the s«smersa/ satisfaction of human 
needs’. But then the passages in which these claims are made are 
promptly discounted as ‘the liturgy which self-styled “Marxist human- 
ism” never tires of chanting’. Sharp stuff, but what is its justificationr 
What, in other words, saves Wood from giving their due weight to the 
passages which he himself so aptly characterizes? Well, just the class 
interests thesis and other passages said to be its consequence, and which 
he takes—wrongly, but we have decided here to let this pass—as 
evincing a contempt on Marx’s part for humanitananism. Exegetically, 
however, it is no more legitimate to set aside the first sort of passage 
for not squaring with the second than it would be to set aside the 
second sort, therefore the class interests thesis itself, for not squaring 
with the first. If the object is to understand Marx’s own thought, as for 
Wood it emphatically is, then the only proper procedure would be to 
register a large inconsistency there. Simply to decide that the apparent 
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evidence of a disinterested concern with the distribution of human 
goods—and, Woed says it, such is what the texts in question suggest— 
cannot really be what it gives every appearance of being, is to indulge 
in that double-counting we have already, in the matter of robbery, 
uncovered and dismissed. 


On this issue as on that, proponents of the ‘anti-justice’ interpretation 
default. They are unable satisfactorily to answer the questions they 
must, unable to explain the data they must, if they are to render 
plausible the interpretation they propose. Their account of Marx, one 
must conclude, is mistaken. The negative part of my critique of it is 
here completed, and it remains only to spell out positively what the 
substance of the conception of justice is that is implicit in his writings. 
The strands of it already nm through the foregoing discussion and it 1s 
just a matter now of trying to draw them out more clearly. 


The Conditions of Production 


Fundamental to that conception 1s that there is no moral nght to the 
private ownership and control of productive resources. Treating 
exploitation as theft, Marx challenges the legitimacy of some people 
being in a position to appropmate the surplus product of social labour, 
and he thereby challenges the legitimacy of the system of property 
rights whose consequence such appropriation 1s. The positive titles to 
property embodied in capitalist law, therefore, are condemned as unjust 
by reference to a generalized moral entttlement—to control over the 
means of production—which for him has precedence over them. Some 
will doubtless find it mildly shocking that I attribute to Marx what is ın 
effect a notion of natural right, and this is understandable in view of his 
overt hostility to the natural mghts tradition. Consider, however, how 
he regards the private ownership of land: ‘From the standpoint of a 
higher socio-economic formation, the private property of particular 
individuals in the earth will appear just as absurd as the private property 
of one man in other men. Even an entire society, a nation, or all 
simultaneously existing societies taken together, are not the owners of 
the earth. They are simply its possessors, its beneficiaries, and have to 
bequeath it in an improved state to succeeding generations, as bosi patres 
familias.” What can he be saying? That no one owns or that no one 
can own land? But Marx knows all too well that individuals both can 
and do privately own it. Their positive legal titles to such ownership 
are no mystery to him. That no one, then, legal titles notwithstanding, 
fruh owns it—truly owas it—in the sense of having a right to it which 
legitimately excludes others? Exactly. He is saying no more nor less than 
that people are not morally entitled to exclusive use of the productive 
resources of the earth; saying that private ownership of these constitutes 
a wrong. What else could his meaning be? There is even, according to 
the above passage (‘They . . . have to bequeath it ın an improved state 
etc.”), 2 moral obligation ın this matter to later generations. The same 
judgments are betrayed by the tenor of other, similar texts. Thus, in 
connection with rent, Marx writes that ‘the tremendous power [of] 
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landed property when it is combined together with industrial capital ın 
the same hands enables capital practically to exclude workers engaged 
in a struggle over wages from the very earth itself as their habitat. One 
section of society here demands a tribute from the other for the very 
right to live on the earth’. And of capitalist agriculture he says: “Instead 
of a conscious and rational treatment of the land as permanent 
communal property, as the sa/tesab/e condition for the existence and 
reproduction of the chain of human generations, we have the exploita- 
tion and the squandering of the powers of the earth.’8’ 


Taken together with the language of usurpation and robbery, passages 
like these put beyond doubt Marx’s conviction that the ‘distribution of 


the conditions of production’ in capitalist society is unjust. Now, I 
have said that this conviction is fundamental to his conception of 
justice, but it does not exhaust it. The normative principle it entails, 
that of collective democratic control over productive resources, is 
complemented by another, the needs principle, covering the distribu- 
tion, broadly speaking, of individual welfare, with this second principle 
seen by Marx as the eventual consequence of realizing the first. And I 
do not agree with a suggestion which has been made on both sides of 
the debate that it is not the particular content of the needs principle, or 
of any other distributive principle which might govern access to 
individual welfare in a classless society, that is of moment, but just the 
fact that any such principle will be the result of collective democratic 
decision.® I do not agree with this because one can easily imagine 
distributive norms or practices which, endorsed by the most democratic 
procedures of a social collective, will be morally objectionable none- - 
theless. Not to put too fine a point on it: a stable majority, whatever the 
basis of its self-definition, arbitrarily, regularly and over an extended 
period votes advantages and benefits for its members and relative 
disadvantages for the members of some minonty, whatever, in turn, the 
basis of its identification. Of course, Marx himself plainly did sof 
envisage the possibility that a classless society might so combine 
collective control over the conditions of production with sheer moral 
arbitrariness in the distribution of welfare. Whether that was simply a 
sign of utopian optimism on his part, as non-socialists and perhaps even 
some socialists may be likely to think, or rather evidence of a bold, 
far-sighted realism, is an issue that may be left aside, for the point here 
is a different one. It is that if Marx himself upholds the principle of 
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collective control over resources with the clear expectation that its 
implementation will have a certain kind of further distributive conse- 
quence and will not have a certain other kind of distributive conse- 
quence for the enjoyment of basic human goods, then it is a strange 
caprice to make abstraction from this expectation concerning distribu- 
tive consequences and impute to him an ethical conception in which it 
is just collective control that matters, more or less irrespective of the 
nature of its ulterior distributive results. Such results must surely 
participate in defining the value he attaches to a future communist 
society. It is, in any case, a fact that he expressly formulates a principle 


to cover them. 


So I take the principle he formulates, ‘From each according to their 
ability, to each according to their needs!’, as also integral to his notion 
of a just society and I want now to say something additional to the 
arguments reported at II (vit), in defence of construing it thus as a 
standard of distributive justice. There are essentially two reasons 
advanced against regarding it as such, and I shall consider these in turn. 
They are: (A) that the needs principle is not a standard of equality but 
meant on the contrary to respond to the unique individuality of each 
person, to the variety of personal character and need, and is therefore a 
formula for treating people differentially; and (B) that by anticipating a 
time when ‘all the springs of co-operative wealth flow more abundantly’, 
Marx envisages an end to scarcity and so to the very circumstances 
requiring principles of justice.” 


Needs and Equality 


As to (A), attention should be drawn to another text that is of interest 
in this connection, yet neglected in the argument over Marx’s meaning 
in Critique of the Gotha Programme. For there is also a passage in The 
German Ideology which, from the standpoint of a sort of needs principle, 
takes issue with a version of the contribution principle, criticizing the 
view ‘that the “possession” and “enjoyment” of each should correspond 
to his “labour”. ‘But one of the most vital principles of communism, 
a principle which distinguishes it from all reactionary socialism, 1s... 
that differences of brats and of intellectual ability do not imply any 
differences whatsoever in the nature of the stomach and of physical seeds; 
therefore the false tenet, based upon existing circumstances, “‘to each 
according to his abilities”, must be changed, in so far as it relates to 
enjoyment in its narrower sense, into the tenet, “to each according to bis 
seed’; in other words, a different form of activity, of labour, does not 
justify iwequaltty, confers no privileges in respect of possession and 
enjoyment.’ What this passage rejects, ıt rejects precisely as justifying 
inequality, and therefore the needs principle which 1t commends by 
contrast cannot reasonably be regarded as anything but a standard of 
equality. The passage, however, was probably wntten by Moses Hess 
and not by Marx and Engels, who are thought only to have edited the 
chapter of The German Ideology from which it comes.™ Needs are here 
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construed, moreover, in an explicitly narrow sense, as basic physical 
needs, and as I shall argue shortly, one cannot take that as having been 
Marx’s intention in Critique of the Gotha Programme. We must be 
circumspect, then, as to what may legitimately be made of this passage 
in the present context. It would plainly be wrong to jump, without 
more ado, to the conclusion that, because of the manifestly egalitarian 
import of lines penned some thirty years earlier by another hand, the 
kindred formulations of Marx in the later text just have to be of 
identical import. But if such quick certainty would be unwarranted on 
our part, we may fairly ask how, in the light of these lines, the 
diametrically opposite certainty can be warranted on the part of those 
insisting that the principle he puts forward is not one of equality. The 
need for circumspection here cuts both ways. And these commentators, 
it should be noted, simply ignore this passage from The German Ideology. 


Exercising all due care and caution, we are entitled nonetheless to make 
the following observations about it. First, there is no other passage in 
the Marx-Engels Works that has so obvious a bearing on the famous 
slogan from Critique of the Gotha Programme as this one does, notwith- 
standing the assumption concerning its probable authorship. Second, it 
provides a salutary reminder that the tenet, ‘to each according to their 
needs’, was already part of the tradition of socialist discourse before 
Marx himself employed ıt. Third, the passage shows that this tenet was 
understood by others as a principle of equality and that one of these 
others, an erstwhile collaborator, openly proposed it as such within a 
work that was intended to bear Marx’s name. These three points must 
surely suffice to open anyone’s mind to there being at least a reasonable 
possibility—let us say no more yet than that—that Marx in tum 
espoused the principle in question out of a similar, egalitarian concern. 
In any case, fourthly and decisively, between the earlier passage from 
The German Ideology and the text of Critique of the Gotha Programme there 
1s an undeniable internal likeness which confirms that this possibility is 
a fact. For just as the burden of the former is that ‘differences of... 
intellectual ability’ and thus of ‘labour’ cannot justify ‘imeguality or 
‘privilages’, so part of the burden of the latter is to find fault with the 
contribution principle because ‘it tacitly recognizes unequal individual 
endowment and thus productive capacity as natural privileges’ and so 
amounts to ‘a right of tmequalsty’ .” 


Consideration of the earlier passage, therefore, just serves to highlight 
the fact that when Marx speaks of the ‘defects’ of the contmbution 
principle, he clearly refers to inequalities entailed by it which are 
morally unacceptable in his eyes. That he does this, and in accordance, 
we can now sec, with a pre-existing tradition of argument, supports the 
claim that the needs principle as he presents it is a principle of equality. 
It ıs obviously true, on the other hand, that in envisaging equal 
treatment from one point of view, that principle necessarily counten- 
ances unequal treatment from other points of view. All people, equally, 
will be able to satisfy their needs. But the means of consumption will 
not be divided into exactly equivalent individual shares; even equal 
labour contributions will not, or will not invariably, be matched by 
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such shares being of the same size; some but not all, only those who 
need them, will have access to expensive drugs or medical treatment; 
and so forth. There is nothing unusual in this, however. The same 
applies to absolutely every substantive conception of social justice or 
principle of equality. If distribution is to be according to some standard 
of need, then people who make the same labour contnbution, or people 
for that matter of the same height or born under the same astrological 
sign, may well not receive equivalent resources. But, likewise, uf 
distribution is according to some standard of achievement or merit, 
then those with identical needs or who have made similar efforts may 
just as well find that their needs are not equally provided for or their 
efforts not equally rewarded, as the case may be. It is indeed a truism of 
the philosophical analysis of both justice and equality that the forme/ 
principle involved here—“Treat like cases alike and different cases 
commensurately with their differences’—1s practically useless until one 
has specified sabstantive criteria regarding what sort of likenesses and 
what sort of differences are morally relevant; what kind of equality it is, 
in other words, that matters. Marx for his part comes down in favour 
of need, and against ‘individual endowment’, as the decisive criterion. 
There is no question that, in doing so, he himself emphasizes how 
adoption of this criteron—responding to the specific needs of each 
individual—must, iw sowe seases, mean unequal individual treatment. It 
is a mistake, however, to get carried away by this emphasis of his, as are 
so many of the contributors to this debate. For they cannot, simply by 
verbal fiat, stipulate that there ıs not then awy sense in which equal 
consideration and treatment are involved. There is, and Marx shows 
himself aware of it in the way he criticizes the contribution principle. 
The needs of all, irrespective of individual endowment, irrespective also 
of such other and many differentiating characteristics as will be judged 
to be morally irrelevant—the needs of all equally, therefore, are to be 
met. 


Communist Abundance 


We may turn now to (B), the argument that since the prospective 
abundance of communist society will ‘permit everyone’s needs to be 
fully satisfied’, principles of distributive justice will have become 
redundant there. There will no longer be any necessity for authoritative 
norms or rules that lay down what sort of distribution is fair, and thus 
the needs principle as proposed by Marx cannot be taken for one. The 
argument does not withstand close scrutiny. Some cnitical reflection on 
the concept of ‘abundance’, which means also on the concept of human 
‘needs’, will show what is wrong with it. To this end, the following 
passage supplies a useful background to Marx’s thinking on the subject. 
‘Man 1s distinguished from all other animals by the limitless and flexible 
nature of his needs. But it is equally true that no animal is able to 
restrict his needs to the same unbelievable degree and to reduce the 
conditions of his life to the absolute minimum." Now, when Marx 
anticipates the springs of wealth flowing ‘more abundantly’, what is his 
idea of abundance? He does not say directly. Indeed, there is no 
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evidence that he gave the question any very ngorous consideration. We 
are obliged, in trying to answer it, to see what can be extrapolated from 
any texts that may be relevant—es accords with my earlier remarks 
about the need to find the best reconstruction we can. But there are, in 
any event, only three pertinently different ‘possibilities’ here, the terms 
of the above passage providing us with a convenient framework for 
distinguishing what they are. (a) There 1s abundance relative to an 
‘absolute minimum’, a bare physical subsistence, definition of needs. (b) 
There 1s, at the other end of the scale, abundance relative to a ‘limitless 
and flexible’ notion of needs; ın the sense, that is, of everyone being 
able to have or do whatever they might conceivably feel themselves as 
needing to. (c) And there 1s abundance relative to some standard of 
‘reasonableness’—there could, of course, be more than one such 
standard—intermediate between (a) and (b). 


We can discount (a) on the grounds that there is a lot of textual 
evidence that ıt is not Marx’s notion for a communist society. He thinks 
in terms not of a minimum standard but of the expansion of individual 
needs.” And he has in mind particularly needs of individual self- 
realization. This 1s clear from, amongst much else that could be cited, 
his reference in Critique of the Gotha Programme itself to ‘the all-round 
development of the individual’ and from the contrast he draws in 
Capital when he refers to ‘a mode of production ın which the worker 
exists to satisfy the need of the existing values for valorization, as 
opposed to the inverse situation, in which objective wealth is there to 
satisfy the worker’s own need for development.’* The needs principle 
as Marx construes it is not distinct from the other principle we have 
seen that he enunciates—namely, the ‘free development’ of each and of 
all%—but rather encompasses it and is not therefore to be understood 
in any minimalist sense. We can discount (b), on the other hand, on the 
grounds that ıt is absurd; ıt is not really a possibility at all. For ‘flexible’ 
needs are one thing, but ‘limitless’ needs quite another. If by way of 
means of self-development you need a violin and I need a racing bicycle, 
this, one may assume, will be all nght. But if I need an enormously 
large area, say Australia, to wander around in or generally use as I see 
fit undisturbed by the presence of other people, then this obviously will 
not be all right. No conceivable abundance could satisfy needs of self- 
development of this magnitude, given only a modest incidence of them 
across some population, and it 1s not difficult to think of needs that are 
much less excessive of which the same will be true. While it will not do 
simply to take it as a matter of course that Marx cannot have entertained 
an absurdity, ıt is also not legitimate to impute this sort of thing to him 
without some textual basis for doing so, and there is no such basis. His 
reflections in the third volume of Capital on the persistence of ‘the 
realm of necessity’ betoken an altogether more sober vision of com- 
munist abundance.!® 


We are bound, consequently, to conclude in favour of (c), that this 1s 
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abundance relative to some standard of ‘reasonable’ needs which, large 
and generous as it may be possible for it to be, still falls short of any 
fantasy of abundance without limits. It might be said against the 
reasoning by which I have reached this conclusion that the very fact 
that the principle under discussion is a needs principle rules out the 
kind of fantastic and extravagant individual requirements hypothesized 
in the last paragraph. Marx means precisely needs, not any old wants or 
fancies. But this point changes nothing at all. It is only another route to 
the same conclusion. So long as the relevant notion of needs covers 
more than ‘the absolute minimum’, as we have seen for Marx it does, 
the distinction between what may properly be counted the needs of 
communist women and men and what are merely wants, whims or 
fancies will require a standard of differentiation. It makes no difference 
whether this is said to distinguish reasonable from unreasonable needs, 
or nceds sont court from wants and the rest. The substance is the same. 
There is still a determinate standard this side of unqualified abundance. 


If we now ask how a standard of ‘reasonableness’ vis-d-vis the 
satisfaction of needs might be maintained without overt conflict, there 
are again two suggestions that we can safely reject. (1) It could be 
coercively imposed by a state-type body or other institution of social 
control. We know that this 1s not what Marx envisaged. (ii) The 
standard, if such ıt can be called in these circumstances, might simply 
be a spontaneous, unreflected one. That is to say, it might just ‘so 
happen’ that the needs of different individuals are, everywhere and 
always, of such a kind and such a level as to be all satisfiable in a 
harmonious way. I think there are good reasons for doubting that this 
was Marx’s view of the matter. For one thing, it does not sit well with 
the idea of an economy subject to conscious regulation, of a pleaned use 
and distribution of resources. For another, the very idea of spontaneity 
here is open to question. These individuals will after all be ‘social 
individuals’, so that their overall needs cannot just, ‘primitively’, be thus 
and so. The prospect, in any case, of there never being any potentially 
conflicting needs of individual self-development is scarcely imaginable. 
So much the worse for a conception of communism that does depend 
on it. There is, finally, (tii) the supposition that though there can be no 
primitively-given co-ordination or harmony of individual needs and 
though these might well sometimes potentially conflict, there will be 
authoritative social norms, including distributive ones, which people 
more or less voluntarily accept. Still plenty utopian enough for many 
tastes, this is a more realistic supposition and it renders Marx’s principle 
from Critigus of the Gotha Programmes in effect one of distributive justice. 
It is supported by at least these aspects of his thought: that although the 
state, in the Marxist sense of that term, withers away, public institutions 
in which the community collectively deliberates and decides on its 
common affairs will still exist; and that though labour will have become 
‘life’s prime want’,!°! there will continue to be a ‘realm of necessity’, in 
other words some work also that is not free creation or self-realization 
but ‘determined by necessity and external expediency’, a burden Marx 
explicitly envisages being shared by everyone, with the obvious excep- 
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tion of the very young, the very old, the infirm and so on!“—even if 
shared only according to relative ability. 


The claim, for the rest, that From each according to their ability, to 
each according to their needs!’ is not meant as any kind of norm, but 18 
merely a description of the future,!% is not very plausible in the light of 
the fact that Marx speaks of a communist society inscribing ıt on its 
banners, no less, and with an exclamation point at that. 


Conclusion 


The viewpoint I have criticized 1n this essay may be regarded as a bogus 
solution to a genuine problem in Marx’s thought. The problem is an 
inconsistency—or paradox!™—in his attitude to normative questions. 
Disowning, when he is not actively ridiculing, any attachment to ideals 
or values, he is nevertheless quite free ın making critical normative 
judgments, author of a discourse that is replete with the signs of an 
intense moral commitment. The ‘anti-justice’ interpretation attempts to 
smooth away this contradiction by representing its two sides as just 
applicable to different things: what Marx disowns and derides is justice, 
rights; the ideals of freedom, self-realization, community—these he 
invokes and affirms. It is a spurious resolution. The obstacle cannot be 
so easily levelled. Early and late, Marx’s denials ın this matter (efforts of 
repression, so to speak, of the normative dimension of his own ideas) 
are quite general in scope. Thus, in The German Ideology: ‘Communism 
is for us not a state of affairs which 1s to be established, an ‘idea? to which 
reality [will] have to adjust itself. We call communism the rea? movement 
which abolishes the present state of things.’!% Similarly, twenty-five 
years on in The Ciril War im Frame, the workers ‘have no ideals to 
realize, but to set free the elements of the new society with which old 
collapsing bourgeois society itself is pregnant.’!% Not, then, be it noted, 
the ideal of freedom or of self-actualization as opposed to the ideal of 
justice: so ideals to realize, just the immanent movement and that 1s 
that. The generality of this negation leaves its mark, in fact, at the most 
strategic conceptual point, mocking the very disjunction of which some 
commentators here make so much. In the Communist Manifesto, a 
hypothetical opponent 1s imagined as charging that communism “abol- 
ishes eternal truths, it abolishes all religion and all morality’. The 
response to the charge 1s not a rebuttal of it, but the acknowledgement 
that the communist revolution ‘is the most radical rupture with 
traditional property relations; no wonder that its development involves 
the most radical rupture with traditional ideas’. But what are the eternal 
truths actually mentioned as being, with ‘all morality’, candidates for 
abolition? I quote: ‘Freedom, Justice, etc.’107 
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Marx’s impatience with the language of norms and values is global in 
range. And yet he himself, despite it, does plainly condemn capitalism— 
for its oppressions and unfreedoms and also, as the argument of this 
essay has been, for tts injustices. Denied publicly, repressed, his own 
ethical commitments keep returning: the values of freedom, self-devel- 
opment, human well-being and happiness; the ideal of a just society in 
which these things are decently distributed. One can perhaps go some 
way towards explaining this pervasive contradiction. But that does not 
mean either explaining it away or justifying it. It should be recognized, 
on the contrary, as a real and deep-seated inconsistency on Marx’s part 
and one with not very happy effects. Some of these may have been 
innocent enough: the many socialists who have simply followed him in 
the same obfuscation, confusing both themselves and others, in one 
breath denying the normative standpoint clear as noonday in what they 
say in the next. Not so innocent, within the complex of historical causes 
of the crimes and tragedies which have disgraced socialism, is the moral 
cynicism that has sometimes dressed itself in the authonty of traditional 
‘anti-ethical’ pronouncements. Marxists should not any longer continue 
to propagate the aboriginal self-contradiction and confusion in this 
area, but must openly take responsibility for their own ethical positions, 
spell them out, defend and refine them. A properly elaborated Marxist 
conception of justice—to take only the example that is most relevant to 
this debate—would not be at all premature. 


A certain salutary impulse, even so, can be detected in, and partially 
accounts for, Marx’s disavowal of all commitment to ethical principle. 
It is what I have referred to earlier as a sense of moral realism. 
Expressed negatively in a distaste for easy moral rhetoric, were moral- 
izing, unconstrained by objective knowledge of historical realities, its 
positive core is the conviction that ideals alone are an insufficient tool 
of human liberation and the consequent dedication to trying to grasp 
the material preconditions of this (historically unavoidable alienations, 
unfreedoms and injustices included) and the social agencies capable of 
bringing it about. Such a historical sense, all that is entailed by it in the 
work of Marx, is no small thing: it is Marx’s strength, his greatness. 
The strength, I had better repeat, does not make good or excuse the 
deficiency. Normative analysis and judgment can be put in their proper 
place, a necessary if circumscribed one, without exaggerated denial or 
dismissive scorn. But it is relevant to remark upon the strength together 
with the deficiency, all the same. For there has been, and there is, no 
shortage of moral philosophy which, innocent of course of Marx’s 
particular failure in this matter and generally delighted to be able to 
point it out, is guilty of a greater irresponsibility of its own: minute 
analysis of the right, the good, the just and what have you, conceptually 
nice and far from the messy throng, the scarred history of toil and 
comfort, power and protest, fear, hope, struggle. The contemporary 
discussion of precisely justice provides ample illustrative material, in 
the several conceptions of just social arrangements proffered in con- 
junction with more or less nothing, sometimes actually nothing, on 
how these might conceivably be achieved. The last and the largest 
paradox here is that Marx, despite everything, displayed a greater 
commutment to the creation of a just society than many more overtly 
interested in analysis of what justice 1s. 
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Nozick on Appropriation 


AE 


1. Associated with the recent rightward movement in the politics of Western 
capitalist societies is the influential political philosophy of libertarianism, 
whose most impressive exponent is Robert Nozick of Harvard.! The 
foundational claim of libertarianism is the thesis of self-ownership, which 
says that each human being is the morally rightful owner of his own person 
and powers.? He is, consequently,3 free (morally speaking) to use those 
powers as he wishes, provided that he does not deploy them aggressively 
against others. He may not harm others, and he may, if necessary, be forced 
not to harm them, but he should never be forced to help them, as people are, 
according to libertarians, in fact forced to help others, by the supposedly 
redistributive taxation which sustains the welfare state. That state is, in the 
, libertarian view, entirely wanting in moral justification. Libertarians believe, 
' moreover, not only that people own themselves, but also that they can 
become, with equally strong moral right, sovereign owners of the potentially 
indefinitely unequal amounts of worldly resources which they can gather to 
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themselves as a result of proper exercises of their own and/or others’ 
self-owned personal powers. When, therefore, private property in 
natural resources has been rightly generated, its morally privileged 
origin insulates ıt against expropriation or limitation. 


Now, a union of self-ownership and unequal distribution of worldly 
resources readily leads to indefinitely great inequality of private property 
in external goods of all kinds, and hence to inequality of condition, on 
any view of what would constitute equality of condition. It follows that 
inequality of condition is, when properly generated, morally protected, 
and that the attempt to promote equality of condition at the expense of 
private property is an unacceptable violation of people’s rights. Hence 
the familiar right-wing contention that, when people enjoy the freedom 
to which they are entitled, inequality is unavoidable. 


In my view, left-wing political philosophy should now concert an 
onslaught against the two ideas that people are the rightful owners of 
themselves and that worldly resources may, in all justice, be very 
unequally distributed. In another place, I begin the needed critical 
assessment of self-ownership.4 Here I demonstrate that, whatever may 
be said about the principle of self-ownership in its own right, affirmation 
of it does not warrant the strongly inegalitarian distribution of. worldly 
resources which philosophers like Nozick attach to it. The demonstra- 
tion emerges from an inspection of Nozick’s theory~of the original 
appropriation of private property, which 1s the principal target of the 
present paper. 


Is Private Property Theftr 


2. Libertarians, or, to name them more accurately, entitlement theorists,’ 
are wont to maintain that the market legitimates the distribution of 
goods it generates, since the market is a process in which people exercise 
their legitimately self-owned powers. But every market-generated dis- 
tribution is only a redistribution of titles which buying and selling are 





1 See hs Amarchy, State and Utepea, Banc Books, New York 1974 
2 The meaning of thts claim m elaborated at some length in my ‘Self-Ownership, Workd-Ownershup 
aod Equalrty Part I’, of which the present arocke = an abridgement. The unabodged remon will 
appear in a volume of lectures delivered at the Leonard Symposram beid at the Univernty of Nevada 
at Reno m October 1983, to be published by Comel Unrversity Press, and edited by Frank Locash 
3 In eo demgnating what is foundanonal and what i derivative m Noack, I am denymg thet be thinks 
that freedom comes first and that, m order to be free, people should be self-ownmg For he gives us no 
independent parchsse on freedom which would enable us to ne freedom and self-ownershrp that way 
around His real view 1 thar the scope and nature of the freedom we should enjoy is a function of our 
scif-ownership, That is why be does not regard the apparent unfreedom of the proletanan—ser section 
4 below—aes a counter-example to hw view that freedom prevails in caprtalist socety For the 
proletaran forced daily to sell his laboar power 1s nevertheless a self-owner, mdeed most be one in 
order to sell rt, and 18, therefore, nevertheless free, in the relevant sense sf 

4 See ‘Self-Ownershrp, World Ownership and Equality Part I’, sechon 6, forthcoming im Seca 
Phelaspdy aud Pebcy See, too, section 3 of John Roemer’s unpublished ‘Pubbc Ownerstup and the 
Provate Property Extemahty’, which proposes an sxiomatxstion of the notion of sclf-ownership which 
bears critically oa the nght-wing vermon of that dea i 

$1 argue ther they do not deserve the beraman label st pp $11 of my ‘Freedom, Justice and 
Captahsm’, New Left Rew 126, March-April 1981 I would remark, m passing, that the present 
paper's croque of Nozick on eppropmation consurates parmal fulfilment of a hope expressed at the end 
of the first paragraph on p 15 of that arucie 
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themsleves unable to create, and the upshot of market activity is 
consequently no more legitimate than the titles with which it operates.¢ 
How, then, do the titles which necessarily precede market activity 
acquire legitimacy in the first placer 


The question of what would constitute a rightful original acquisition of 
private property enjoys a certain priority over the question of what 
constitutes a nghtful subsequent transfer of it, on any definition of 
private property, since unless private property can be formed, it cannot, 
a fortiori, be transferred. But, in virtue of the way entitlement theorists 
define private property, the question of how it may be appropriated 
should, in their case, have even more priority than it generally does 
over the question of how it may be transferred. For private property in 
entitlement discourse is private property in what is sometimes called 
‘the full liberal sense’, fitted out with all'the rights that could conceivably 
attach to private property; and once an original acquisiton of such 
robust private property is achieved, then no real problem about its 
transfer arises, since the full complement of private property nghts 
includes virtually unfettered rights of transfer and bequest. Accordingly, 
the topic of onginal appropriation is 2 most important crux for Nozick’s 

philosophy, and it is therefore startling that he begins his brief 
discussion of it by remarking that he will now ‘introduce an additional 
bit of complexity into the structure of the entitlement theory’.? That 
‘additional bit’ is arguably the most important part of the theory on 
offer. 


Note that even now not everything around us is privately owned, and 
most people would agree that what remains privately unowned, such as 
the air we breathe and the pavements we tread, should not be available 
for privatization. But the better part of what we need to live is, by now, 
private property. Why was its original privatization not a theft of what 
rightly should be held in common? 


The question would not be so pressing if a certain false thing which 
Nozick says were true, namely that ‘things come into the world already 
attached to people having entitlements over them’.® That is relevantly 
false, since people create nothing ex sibilo, and all external private 
property either is, or was made of, something which was once no one’s 
private property, either in fact or morally (or was made of something 
which was made of something which was once not private property, 





t As Mart and Spencer noted ‘ the ttle itself us umply transferred, and not created by the sale. The 
tthe mus extst before t can be sold, and a senes of sales can no more create this title through 
conmtinoed repetrnon than a single sale can’ Kad Marr, Cepeta/, Volume I, Moscow 1962, P 757 
“Does sale or bequest generate a aght where it did not previously exist? Certamly pot. And if one 
act of transfer can give no utle, can many? No though sethmg be mulupled for ever, t will not 
produce eae’ Herbert Spepcer, Sers Status, London 1851, p 115 

7T Anarchy, State amd Ulepea, D 174 

* Ibed , p 160 


and so on).? In the prehistory of any existing piece of private property 
there was at least one moment at which something privately unowned 
was taken into private ownership. If, then, someone claims a Nozick- 
like right to something he legally owns, we may ask, apart from how he 
in particular came to own it, with what mght it came to be anyone's 
private property. 


Now, it 1s easy to doubt that much actually existing private property 
was formed in what entitlement theorists could plausibly claim was a 
legitimating way. Take, for example, the shirt I am wearing. Superior 
force, nothing more, is the likely means whereby whoever first 
privatized the land from which came the cotton out of which it is made 
secured his title to ıt. But let us here set aside questions about actual 
‘history. Let us ask, instead, by what means, if any, full liberal private 
property cow/d legitimately be formed. 


Nozick’s answer to that question is part of his total theory of justice in 
holdings. According to that theory, a distribution of property is to be 
defended, or criticized, not in the light of considerations of need, or 
reward for effort, or the like, but by reference to information about the 
-whole past history of the objects in the distribution.!? With respect to 
a given item of property, we obtain the required information when we 
learn whether or not its owner acquired it justly, either from nature 
(call such acquisition appropriation), or from another who held it justly, 
because he in turn similarly acquired it justly from nature, or from 
another who held it justly, because he in turn (and so on, as before). 
Just holding depends on originally just appropriation and subsequently 
just transfer, except where the holding 1s a result of redistribution 
justified by injustice in past acts of appropriation and/or transfer. 


Nozick’s Theory of Just Appropriation 


Nozick devotes nine densely packed pages to the topic of just appro- 
priation. Considering how important appropriation is for his theory, 
and bearing in mind Nozick’s powers of exposition and advocacy, one 
is struck by the unsatisfactory character of these pages. I do not mean 
merely that it is possible to criticize Nozick’s argument, though that is 
certainly true. I mean that the pages are wanting in two more purely 
expository respects. First, Nozick distinguishes awkwardly between 
various provisoes on acquisitiion,- without noting other noteworthy 





9 Hillel Seemer formulates the eseentral potnt as follows: “It ıs a necesmary truth that no object can be 
made from nothing, and bence that all tithes to manufactured or freely transferred objects must denve 
from tides to natnral and previously unowned objects’ (Justice and Entitlement’, in J Paal, ed, 
Resdeng- Nexwch, Totowa, New Jeney, 1981, p 381 Ser, too, bis Natum! Right to the Means of 
Production’, Phslesepbeca! Qaarieriy, 1977, p 44 Noxick himectf recogneres the relevant truth elsewhere 
‘Since as far back as we kobw, everything comes from somethmg else, to find an ongin ss to find a 
relative begmoamg, the beginning of an entity as being of a certo kind K’ Phalesepdeced Expianaimas, 
Orford 1981, p 660 

© Information of the required kind 1, of course, to a large extent maccessible, and this makes tt hard: 
to demre policy implicanoas from Nozick’s theory. But rt i not obvioas thet it weakens the theory 
toelf, since rt might belong to the nature of pastice that rt 1s typically very bard to tell whether or not 
an ecisnog distnbution of property m just (Compare the argument sometimes wrongly thought to be 
dense agams otilitanenrem, thet it  imposmble m practice to determine in sdvance—or even in 
arrears—the consequences for human happiness of competing courses of action ) 
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provisoes which belong to the same conceptual area, and, as a result, 
without producing agreeably exclusive and exhaustive distinctions.1! 
Secondly, it 1s not always clear when he 1s supposed to be expounding 
Locke, and when developing his own position. He is not utterly 
forthright about how satisfactory he thinks various provisoes on 
acquisiton are. It is consequently hard to know how much he thinks he 
achieves in these critically important pages. But what matters most, of 
course, is how much he in fact achieves, whatever he may think. 


Nozick interprets Locke conventionally, as holding that an agent may 
appropriate what he mixes his labour with, provided that he leaves 
enough and as good for others and does not waste what he takes. He 
comments sceptically on the labour mixture notion, expresses puzzle- 
ment at Locke’s insistence that appropnators must avoid waste, and 
spends most of his time discussing and refining the provision that they 
must leave enough and as good for others. 


I think Nozick 1s right to concentrate his attention on the ‘enough and 
as good’ provision. For objection to an appropriation is more likely to 
frx on its ımpact on others than on the means whereby ıt was brought 
about. And if, ın particular, its impact on others is harmless, as 
satisfaction of Locke’s provision would seem to ensure, then it will be 
difficult to criticize it, regardless of how it was effected, and even, 
therefore, if no labour was expended ın the course of it. It is, moreover, 
worth remarking that some of Locke’s most plausible examples of 
legitimate appropriation cannot reasonably be said to result from 
labour, unless all acting on the world is regarded as labouring. For even 
on a reasonably broad view of what labour is, picking up a few fallen 
acorns and-immersing one’s head in a stream and swallowing some of 
its water are not good examples.” Or, if they are indeed labour, then 
they are not labour which it would be plausible to cite in defence of the 
relevant appropriations. If you were asked what justified your appro- 
priation of the water from the stream, you could not credibly reply: 
well, to begin with, the labour of dunking my head and opening my 
mouth. Your powerful reply is to say that no one has good reason to 
complain about your appropriation of the water, since no one is 


negatively affected by it. 


So I agree with Nozick that ‘the crucial point is whether an appropria- 
tion of an unownéd object worsens the situation of others’.13 Disagree- 
ment will come on the question of what should here count as worsening 
another’s situation. 


Nozick refines the crucial condition as follows: ‘A process normally 
giving rise to a permanent bequeathable property right in a previously 
unowned thing will not do so if the position of others no longer at 
liberty to use the thing is thereby worsened.’!4 He makes no attempt to 





4 I have relegated a laborious exposition of Noack’s expository sloppiness to an addendum at the end 
of this paper, so thet no0-eficonsdoes of Nanck exegesis need not be detuned by it 

n See paragraphs 28, 29 and 33 of Locke's Sawad Treatt of Government (Paragraph 33 ts given in full 
later m this section ) 

D Amerchy, Stats and Usepea, p 175 

H Thad, p 178 
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specify the nature of the ‘normal’ acquisition process, but, as I just 
suggested, that is not very important, since, whatever process, but, as 
I just suggested, that is not very important, since, whatever process is 
required, controversy is likely to settle on the provision just quoted. 
Hence, although it is not so billed,!5 the quoted statement, with 
Nozick’s elaboration of it, æ Nozick’s doctrine of appropriation; or, 
more cautiously, if Nozick presents any doctrine of appropriation, then 
the quoted statement is the element in his doctrine which needs special 
scrutiny. 


Nozick’s further discussion justifies the following comments on his 
proviso. It requires of an appropriation of an object O, which was 
unowned and available to all, that 1ts withdrawal from general use does 
not make anyone’s prospects worse than they would have been bad O 
remained tn general use. If no one’s position is in any way made worse 
than it would have been had O remained unowned, then, of course, the 
proviso 1s satisfied. But it is also satisfied when someone’s position is in 
some relevant way worsened, as long as his position is in other ways 
sufficiently improved to counter-balance that worsening. Hence I 
appropriate something legitimately 1f and only if no one has any reason 
to prefer its remaining i general use, or whoever does have some 
reason to prefer that gets something in the new situation which he did 
not have before and which is worth at least as much to him as what I 
have caused him to lose. To illustrate: I enclose the beach, which has 
been common land, declare it my own, and announce a price of one 
dollar per person per day for the use of it (or, if you think there could 
not be dollars in what sounds like a state of nature situation, then 
imagine that my price 1s a certain amount of massage of my bad back). 
But I so enhance the recreational value of the beach (perhaps by dyeirtg 
the sand different attractive colours, or just by picking up the litter 
every night) that all would-be users of it regard a dollar (or a massage) 
for a day’s use of it as a dollar well spent: they prefer a day at the beach 
as it now ts in exchange for a dollar to a free day at the beach as it was 
and as it would have remained had no one appropriated ıt. Hence my 
appropmation of the beach satisfies Nozick’s proviso. 


Now, it might seem that appropriations satisfying Nozick’s condition 
could not conceivably generate a grievance. But that is an illusion. For 
Nozick’s proviso on acquisition is not as demanding as Locke’s. To see 
how Locke intended his proviso, and how solicitous it is towards non- 
appropriators, consider paragraph 33 of the Second Treatise. “Nor was 
this appropriation of any parcel of land, by improving it, any preyudice 
to any other man, since there was still enough and as good left; and 
more than the yet unprovided could use. So that in effect there was 
never the less left for others because of his enclosure for himself. For he 
that leaves as much as another can make use of, does as good as take 
nothing at all. Nobody could think himself injured by the drinking of 





i Or perhaps it 18 so billed For, as we have seen, Nowck’s pages on appropriation begm with the 
announcement that ‘an additonal bit of complemty’ must be introduced ‘lato the structure of the 
entitkement theory’, and end with a declaration that ‘this completes our mdication of the complostioa 
in the entitlement theory introduced by the Lockean proviso’ (Amerchy, State aad Utepea, pp. 174, 182) 
If the ‘complenty’ of p 174 » the ‘complication’ of p. 182, then the condmion on appropranon stated 
on p 178 u Noxick’s theory of appropnation, st least insofar as be hes onc 
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another man, though he took a good draught, who had a whole river 
of the same water left to quench his thirst; and the case of land and 
water, where there is enough of both, is perfectly the same.’ 


Note that there is no way at all in which anyone might have been or 
become better off had the man not drunk that water: as far as others are 
concerned, his drinking it leaves things exactly as they were. They 
would not have been better off even if he had given them the water he 
took, since the stream, we are to imagine, flowed so abundantly that, 
even if they wanted water, they did not need his.!6 


But whereas people cannot be made worse-off than they might have 
been by an appropriation satisfying Locke’s proviso, the same is not 
true of Nozick’s. People can be made seriously worse off than they 
might have been, even when it is fulfilled. That 1s because of the phrase 
I had occasion to italicize above: ‘hed O remained in penserai as’. It has the 
upshot that, as Nozick intends his proviso, the only alternative possible 
sitmation relevant to assessing the justice of an appropriation is ons in which O 
woald bave continued to be accessible fo all. I shall argue that Nozick’s 
condition is, in consequence, too lax, that he has arbitrarily narrowed 
the class of alternatives with which we are to compare what happens 
when an appropriation occurs, with a view to determining whether 
anyone is harmed by ıt. One might agree with Nozick that the way to 
determine the legitimacy of an appropriation is by looking at what 
might otherwise have happened to the people concerned, but Nozick 
does not consider enough alternative possibilities. Some of the possibil- 
ities he neglects are exposed below. Our examination of them will 
generate a decisive case against Nozick’s theory of private property 
formation, and a case, be it noted, which raises no challenge to the 
thesis of self-ownership. 


Testing Noxzick’s Theory 


3. To see how Nozick’s condition operates,-and to test it, imagine a 
two-person world in which there is, initially, Lockean common own- 
ership of its finite quantity of land. Each of the self-owning persons, 
who are A and B, draws sustenance from the land, without obstructing 
the sustenance-drawing activity of the other. A is able to get w from the 


M Locke’s drinker muses 2 proviso even stronger than Locke’s, and one which Nonck’s medical 
rescarcher (Amerchy, Siats and Uisp, p 181), who musices Locke’s proviso, docs not satisfy That 
researcher makes a much-needed drug which no one eie koows bow to make out of resources in 
superffucnt supply, and therefore makes no one worse off than he was before by so doing But, unlike 
Locke's water-taker, he could benefit others, namely those who need the drug, by ging it to them or 
selling it to them cheaply Locke’s proviso allows one to take and transform and keep what others had 
no need of in tts untransformed stete, even if they need it once it has been transformed A stronger 
peovwso, snshed by the water-tuker bat not the researcher, would only allow one to take and transform 
aod keep what onc hes reason to want even after it bes been trensformed Noxick’s researcher, in 
satisfying Locke’s provo, thereby satisfies a proviso much etronger than Nowck’s own It 1s mmportant 
to nonce thet, for otherwise Nozick’s proviso might look more demanding than ıt is 

N Atp 181 of Amerchy, State and Utepe Nock m effect acknowledges that to comsder that alternate 
alonc makes the ‘baseline’ above which people must be for pervate property to be sosuified very low. 
(How, by the way, does hts confident remark about the baschne on p 181 square with his expression 
of agnosociem about rts proper beight at p. 177? Is be speaking about diferent baschnes, or 1s one of 
thosc two remarks a sip If different baselines are in soe, I do not understand what the difference 
betwen them us ) 
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land, and B 1s able to get s, where w and s are, let us say, numbers of 
bushels of wheat (or, if you think individual wheat production hard to 
achieve on common land, think of w and # as numbers of gallons of 
cows’ milk, or, better, of moose milk, taken from wild moose which 
neither A nor B owns). One might say that w and # represent what A 
and B are able to obtain through exercise of the personal powers each 
separately owns under common ownership of the land. Note that the 
relative sizes of w and s, which reflect the relative personal powers of A 
and B, will play no role in the reasoning to follow. 


Now suppose that A appropriates all the land, or—this being the 
theoretical crux—an amount which leaves B less than enough to live 
off. He then offers B a salary of # + p (p2 O) bushels to work the land, 
which B perforce accepts. A himself gets w + q under the new 
arrangement, and g is greater than p, so that A gains more extra bushels 
from the change than B does. In other words, B loses no wheat and 
maybe gains some, but in any case A gains more than B does. The rise 
in output, from » + w tos + w + p + q, is due to the productivity 
of a division of labour designed by A, who is a good organizer. Let us 
call the sitution following A’s appropriation the actual situation. It is the 
situation with which we shall compare various counterfactual ones, 
whose relevant features will be found in table one. 


Now, does A’s appropriation satisfy Nozick’s proviso? To see whether 
it does, we must compare B’s condition after A’s appropriation with 
how B would have fared had common ownership persisted, and, for 
gimplicity’s sake, let us suppose that B would have fared exactly as he 
was already faring: he would have continued tö draw just # bushels of 
wheat. Then A’s appropmation clearly satisfies Nozick’s condition, :f 
the way to reckon the change in B’s prospects 1s by comparing numbers 
of bushels of wheat. If, however, being subject to the directives of 
another person is regarded as a relevant effect on B of A’s appropriation, 
then we cannot say whether or not the latter violates Nozick’s proviso, 
since we have not put a value on the disbenefit to B of being under A’s 
command. In assessing the gains and losses people sustain following 
transformations such as the one we are examining, entitlement theorists 
tend to neglect the value people may place on the kind of power 
relations in which they stand to others,’ a neglect which is extraordinary 
in supposed libertarians professedly committed to human autonomy 
and the overriding importance of being ın charge of one’s own life. I 
shall, however, make no further use of this point in my demonstration 
of the inadequacy of Nozick’s theory of private property formation.’? I 
shall henceforth assess benefit and disbeneft in terms of nothing but 
numbers of bushels of wheat. 


To see that Nozick’s condition on appropriation is too weak, consider 
now a different counterfactual situation from I, not that in which 
common use persists, but one ın which B, perhaps concerned lest A do 





18 See my ‘Robert Noxck and Wilt Chamberlain: How Pattems Preserve Liberty’, in John Arthur aod 
Willem Shaw, cds , Jara sed Eromax Distrobatma, Enghewood Chiff, New Jersey 1978, pp 251-3, 
25% 60, and Michacl Walrer, Spheres of Jactue, New York 1983, pp 291-303 

19 The potat is central to the croque of the thesis of self-ownership pursed im the article referred to 
in footnote 4 above 
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$0, appropriates what A appropriates in the actual situation. Suppose 
that B is also a good organizer, and that had he appropriated że could 
have got an additional g and paid A only an additional p (see U(a) in 
Table 1). Then although A’s appropriation in the actual situation 
satisfies Nozick’s proviso,” it does not seem that A has, what he does 
have on Nozick’s view, the right to force B to accept it. For why should 
B be required to accept what amounts to a doctrine of “first come, first 
served’? Perhaps B abstained from appropriating out of regard for A. 
Ought A to profit only because he is more ruthless than B? It should 
now be clear that Nozick’s proviso is too weak. 


Other possibilities?! make this clearer still. To take one of them, suppose 
that B is a much better organizer than A so that, had B appropriated, 
then each of A and B would have had more wheat than he does in the 
actual situation (see l(b) in Table 1). Nozick’s proviso is, nevertheless, 
satisfied, since whether or not it is satisfied is unaffected by anything 
that might have happened had B appropriated. And this means that 
Nozick’s condition licenses, and protects, appropriations whose upshots 
make each person worse off than he need be, upshots which are, 
therefore, ın one good sense, Pareto-inferior.~ A, if sufficiently ignorant 
or irrational to do so, would be entitled to prevent B from taking what 
A had appropriated, even if both would become better off if B took it. 


In constructing the ‘actual situation’ I supposed that the productivity 
increase it displayed was due to A’s organizational talent. But that 
supposition was unnecessary, and without it the case against Nozick 18 
seen to be even stronger. Suppose, then, that B alone is a good 
organizer, and that, when A has appropriated, he proposes to B that B 
design an optimal division of labour and then play his role in it, for the 
same s + p wage, and that B, preferring exploitation to starvation, 
accepts. Then A’s appropriation is still justified under Nozick’s proviso, 
even though here it is the case not merely that B could also have 
engineered a productivity gain but that he actually is the one who 
brings it about. The example shows that, even when privatization 
generates additional value, the privatizer need not be the real value- 
adder, and, if one thinks that value-adders merit reward,7 then one 


m If, that us, B’s loss of Hberty ts ignored sec the previous paragraph m the text. 

H Not, thet is, different counterfectnal smadions, but different possible upsbots of the same 
connterfectnal stpehon. 

N Pareto-mfenonty 1 an ambiguous nonon among cconomusn, who tend not to distinguish between 
the idea that everyone would fear a diferent situation and the idea thet everyone would besed; frem 
a different situation (whatever they may themseives think and bence whatever they are wnclmed to 
favour) I am using the Pareto notion m the second of these two ways, and what I say is false when it 
z taken m the fire way. 

Noack bimaclf sometimes allows (what would otherwise be?) violanons of oghts to secure a 
Pareto-mprovement in the present sense, bat only when commnanicanon with unconsenting bat 
benefit persons us impossible Sec the last full sentence on p 71 of Amarchy, State and Utepda But ee, 
too, Enc Mack, Noxnck on Unprodoctvity’, m J Paul, ed, Rasen Negwk, for an argument that 
Noxnck’s lective permenon of “boundary crosaings’ with compensation threatens to ucfound his 
defence of the sanctity of private property 
D I am not myself bere effirmmg that they do one need not suppose that valuc adders should get 
(some of) the valuc of what they produce in order to regard them as explotted by those who get it just 
becanse they have power over them See my “Labor Theory of Value and the Concept of Exploration’, 
Phidastdy ond Public Afers, Volume 8, Number 4, Sammer 1979, p 357, footnote 21, second 
paragraph 


should note that Nozick’s condition does not ensure that they get any. 
To reap all the benefit from any enhancement of production that results 
from privatization, his just appropriators need not do anything to 
resources beyond making them their own. 


I also supposed that the productive division of labour in force in the 
actual situation, and in I(a) and I(b), could not have been implemented 
under Lockean common ownership. That seems to me true by defini- 
tion. To be sure, A and B might have agreed to a division of labour 
without either of them privately appropriating the land. But then, so I 
would argue, they would, in effect, have appropriated it collectively. 
They would have instituted a form of socialism, which is another 
possibility unjustifiably neglected by Nozick, and about which I shall 


say more below. 


But now suppose that B lacks A’s organizational powers, and that, if he 
had appropriated the land, he could not have so directed A as to 
generate any increase over what gets produced under common owner- 
ship (see I(c) of Table 1). Under that assumption, is A’s appropriation 
legitimater 


Joint Ownership versus No-ownership 


Note that, even if we say that it 1s legitimate, then it is legitimate only 
by virtue of satisfying conditions far stronger than those Nozick lays 
down. And my own view is that its legitimacy is even then contestable. 
For to suppose otherwise is to take for granted that the land is not, 
from the start, jointly or collectively owned by A and B, so that the 
proper way to decide its fate would be by the socialist device of 
consensual agreement, instead of unilaterally. Why should we not 
regard the land, prior to A’s appropriation, as jointly owned, rather 
than, as Nozick takes for granted, owned by no one? 


Table rz 
Alternative Possibilities 
I l: B appropriates 
(2) (b) (c) 


The Actual Common B’s talent= B’s talent> B’s talent < 
Situation (A ownership A'’s talent A’s talent A’s talent 


has persists 
appropriated) 
A gets m +q m m +p m+q+r m 
B gets n+p n o+q on+p+s n 
(q> p20) (r>0; 8>0) 





When land is owned in common, each can use it on his own initiative, 
provided that he does not interfere with similar use by others: under 
common ownership of the land no one owns any of it. By contrast, 
under joint ownership the land ss owned, by all together, and what each 
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may do with it is subject to collective decision.4 The appropriate 
procedure for reaching that decision may be hard to define, but it will 
certainly not be open to any one of the joint owners to privatize all or 
part of the asset unilaterally, no matter what compensation he offers to 
the rest. If you and I jointly own a house I cannot, against your will, 
section off a third of it and leave you the rest, even if what I leave is 
worth more than your share in the whole was. So if joint ownership 
rather than no-ownership is, morally speaking, the original position, 
then B has the right to forbid A to appropriate, even if B would benefit 
by what he thereby forbids. And B might have good reason to exercise 
his right to forbid an appropriation by A from which B himself would 
benefit. For, if he forbids A to appropnate, he can then bargain with A 
about the share of output he will get if he relents and allows A to 
appropriate. B 1s then likely to improve his take by an amount greater 
than what A would otherwise have offered him. 


So Nozick must suppose that the world’s resources are, morally 
speaking, nothing like jointly owned, but very much up for grabs, yet, 
far from establishing that premiss, he does not bother to state it, or 
show any awareness that he needs it. 


Does Capitalism Benefit the Workers? 


4. In the section of Asarchy, State and Utopia which precedes the one in 
which he states the proviso criticized above, Nozick asks and answers 
a question which is germane to that proviso, although it 1s obscure 
whether or not he there has that very proviso in mind. The question is 
whether ‘the situation of persons [like our B] who are unable to 
appropriate (there being no more accessible and useful unowned 
objects) [is] worsened by a system allowing appropriation and perma- 
nent property’.* Nozick intends thereby to ask whether such people 
are worse off than they would have been had such a system never 
developed. His question is roughly equivalent to the question whether 
the existence of capitalism makes non-capitalists better off than they 
otherwise would have been. 


Nozick replies by marshalling some familiar empirical theses about the 
utility of private property, the usual claims about risks, incentives, and 
so forth which represent capitalism as an especially productive form of 
economic organization. But, as he points out, he does not invoke these 
_ considerations to provide a utilitarian justification of private property, 

for here they ‘enter a Lockean theory to support the claim that 
appropriation of private property satisfied the intent behind the 
“enough and as good left over” proviso’. When there is nothing left 
to appropriate, the situation of those who have appropriated nothing is 





^ For a partial explication of the idea of point ownership of the world by all of ns inhabitants, and a 
defence of it against what sccm at first to be fatal objections, see John Exdell, ‘Distabatve Jusoce 
Nowck and Property Rights’, Ethers, January 1977, cspectally pp 147-9 The idea le more or less 
exphat in various arocles by Hillel Steiner see, for example, hts “Liberty and Equalrty’, Pedetwad S imdees, 
vol 39, 1980, pp 555-369, and “The Rights of Puture Generapons’, in C Macesen and P Brown, eds, 
Euergy and the Faime, Totowa, New Jersey 1983, pp. 225-241 

T Aserchy, Sieis and Utopia, p 177 

™ Ibd, p 177 


to that extent worse than 1t would have been, but the mechanisms of 
production and distnbution under capitalism ensure that they are more 
than adequately compensated for their loss of freedom of access to 


non-privately owned resources. 


As explained, the empirical claims about the utility of private property 
figure here in an argument whose major premiss is not utilitarianism. 
The argument is not: whatever makes people better off is a good thing, 
and private property makes people better off; but: anyone has the right 
to appropriate private property when that makes nobody worse off, and 
appropriation of private property in general makes everyone better off 
(and therefore not worse off). And Nozick’s conclusion, unlike the 
utilitarian one, is not that a private property system, being best, should 
be brought into being or, if it exists, kept. It 1s that if a private property 
system exists, then the fact that some people own no, or little, private 
property in it 1s not a reason for removing it. 


Such people, who constitute the majority in capitalist society, are, 
because of their propertylessness, dependent for the: survival on 
someone wanting to buy their labour power. Their predicament might 
be thought dire, but Nozick denies that they have a just grievance. For 
a propertyless person, or proletarian, has a grievance, in Nozick’s view, 
only if his propertylessness renders him worse off than he would have 
been had the world remained in Lockean common ownership, without 
private property, and Nozick believes that proletarians are unlikely to 
be, in that way, worse off. He would say, of those proletarians who do 
manage to sell their labour power, that they will get at least as much 
and probably more in exchange for it than they could have hoped to get 
by applying it in a rude state of nature; and, of those proletarians whose 
labour power is not worth buying, that, although they will therefore, in 
Nozick’s non-welfare state, die (in the absence of chanty), they would 
have died in a state of nature anyway. 


Because his major premiss demands attention to the fate of each person, 
taken separately, Nozick’s argument ıs not, as he rightly says, 2 
utilitarian one. Even so, because he depends upon an empirical minor 
premiss, his defence of private property turns out to be, like the 
utilitarian defence of it, potentially vulnerable to empirical counter- 
argument. His major premiss is not empirical, but nor 1s the major 
premiss of the utilitarian defence, which is that whatever makes people 
better off in the aggregate is a good thing. I point this out because it 1s 
often thought to be an advantage of Nozick’s political philosophy that, 
through its emphasis on rights, it finesses empirical questions about 
consequences which are hard to answer and in which utilitarianism 
becomes enmured. That is an illusion, since, as we now see, theses about 
consequences are foundational to Nozick’s defence of private property 
rights, and the rights he asserts consequently lack the clarity and 
authority he would like us to suppose they have. 


Nozick’s empirical claims are addressed and rebutted, one by one, by 
Hal Varian, who argues that ‘market socialist’ or ‘people’s capitalistic’ 
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property arrangements are more productive still than the pure capitalism 
Nozick favours, at any rate under certain conditions.?’ 


But ıt is not clear that Varian’s empirical counter-claims touch the case 
for capitalism which Nozick buuds at p.177, as Nozick intends that 
case. For Varian compares the regime of capitalist private property not 
with unstructured common ownership but with an organized non- 
capitalist, or merely semi-capitalist, property system. And if institution- 
ally undeveloped common ownership is the only thing with which we 
are supposed to compare capitalism when we seek an answer to the 
question quoted in the first paragraph of this section, as it 1s indeed the 
only thing we are allowed to consider when testing Nozick’s proviso, 
then Varian’s remarks are, in an immediate sense, beside the point. But 
only in an immediate sense. For 1f Vartan’s counter-claims are irrelevant 
in the way suggested, then that 1s only because Nozick is, once again, 
unreasonably restricting the range of permissible comparison. For why 
should institutionally primitive common ownership be the only alter- 
native to capitalism which is allowed to count, and not also more 
structured non-capitalist arrangements? Yet, if the latter are indeed 
allowed to count, then Nozick’s confidence in his case for capitalism, 
and his blithe certainty that capitalism satisfies his proviso, may be 
judged to be unfounded. When assessing A’s appropriation, we should 
consider not only what would have happened had common ownership 
persisted, nor even merely that plus what would have happened had B 
appropriated, but also what would have happened had A and B co- 
operated under a socialist economic constitution.” 


Nozick, Rawls and Locke’s Provisoes 


Now once we broaden, in these and other ways, our range of 
comparison, then, so it seems, a defensibly strong Lockean proviso will 
forbid the formation of full liberal private property. For there will 
always be some who would have been better off under an alternative 
dispensation which it would be arbitrary to exclude from consideration. 
(An example of an alternative dispensation which ıt would mot be 
arbitrary to exclude is that in which everyone is the slave of the tallest 
person in the society.) And since, moreover, a defensibly strong 
Lockean proviso on the formation and retention of economic systems 
will rule that no one should be worse off in the given economic system 
than he would have been under some unignorable alternative, ıt almost 
certainly follows that not only capitalism but every economic system 
will fail to satisfy a defensibly strong Lockean proviso, and that one 
must therefore abandon the Lockean way of testing the legitimacy of 
economic systems. 





2 See hus “Distnbutrve Jusuce, Welfare Economics, and the Theory of Fairness’, Phsaspiy and Pabi 
A fers, Spring 1975, pp 235, 237-8 Another theonst of eppropration who emphases the sdvantages 
of capitala over the Lockean state of nature without noung that a noo-capttalst system ought be 
more advantageous sull m= Baruch Brody See his ‘Recistnbanon without Egahtanentam’, in Serie 
Phelesepby and Pelagy, Volume 1, Isene 1, Autumn 1983, especially p. 82 

2 Expreseed at p 181 (see footnote 17 above) that certunty depends on regarding Lockean common 
ownership es the only alternative with which caprtalism need be compared 

® And, too, what would have happened hed there been an equal drymion of the land, rather than 
Nonckan sppropmation sec section 7 of ‘Self-Ownershtp, World Ownership, and Equalrty. Part I 
for £ discussion of the consequences of equal drvtssion 


One possibility 18 to settle for utilitarianism. Because of its aggregative 
character, utilitarianism is insensitive to the fate of the individual, and 
it therefore has no use for Lockean provisoes. But, just because it does 
aggregate, utilitarianism 1s consistent with monstrous violation of 
individual rights, and a different alternative is therefore necessary. 


One different alternative is Rawls’s difference principle, in its strict 
meaning, which contrasts with the way many, including, I think, Rawls, 
often misinterpret it. In its strict meaning the difference pmnciple is 
satisfied by a given economic system only if those who are worst off 
under it are not more badly off than the worst off would be under any 
alternative to it. But since those who are actually worst off need not be 
those who would be worst off in an alternative system, the difference 
principle may be satisfied even if those actually worst off would be 
better off in that alternative. The difference principle is therefore not, 
what it may falsely appear to be, a Lockean proviso whose range is 
restricted to the worst off, and it can be satisfied even when such a 
proviso is not satisfied. But the difference principle has an intuitive 
power comparable to that of a Lockean proviso. For when it is satisfied 
one may respond to the complaint of the worst off group by pointing 
out that others would suffer at least as much as they do in any 
dispensation in which they were better off than they actually are. 


Now, Rawls seems sometimes to interpret the difference principle as 
though the worst off in an economy satisfying it would themseies be no 
better off under any alternative. He seems so to interpret it when 
urging the immunity to instability through unrest from below of a 
society which satisfies it, for in an economy satisfying the difference 
principle in its incorrect form the worst off would indeed have no 
reason for unrest. But this involves a misinterpretation of the difference 
principle, since the latter 1s chosen in the onmginal position, whose 
occupants must treat ‘worst-off group’ as a non-rigid designator, with 
an appropriately varying reference. 


The misinterpreted difference principle is a strong Lockean proviso, 
with its range restricted to those who are worst off. So misinterpreted, 
the principle 1s, like unrestricted Lockean provisoes, almost certainly 
unsatisfiable. The difference principle proper can, however, be satisfied, 
and it is to that extent superior to a Lockean test of economic systems, 
once the whole feasible set of them is brought into view. 


™ Ths misconstrual s mantfest at p 103 and fairly evident at p 536 0f A Theory of Justus, Cambadgr, 
Mam., 1970 Why docs Rawls commit t? An unkind speculation would be that be marly supposes 
that the worst aff m any gren economic system are by nature so coasttuted that they would be the 
worst off in every one Or, perhaps, be conflares the truth thet the worst off in a system aatisfying the 
difference princrple would, necessarily, be even worse off under flat equahty with the falsehood that 
they would, necessanly, be the wocst off under any other system 

To sec the distincuon between the difference princrple proper and its misconstraal, suppoee that a 
society win state A and thet B ts the only feamble altermatrve to it 


A B 
Jack 10 10 
Jil 8 j 
Mary 6 9 


(The numbers represent amounts of pamary goods ) The difference pnocple mandates retention of A, 
rts misconsirual a change to B 
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Private Property and Freedom 


5. I have argued elsewhere that the familiar idea that private property 
and freedom are conceptually connected is an ideological illusion.* In 
the light of Nozick’s doctrine of appropriation, I am able to provide 
further support for that claim. 


Call an action pateraalist if it is performed for the sake of another’s 
benefit, but against his wul, and if it actually does benefit him as 
intended. A state imposing a health insurance scheme on people all of 
whom benefit from it but some of whom are, on whatever basis, 
opposed to it, acts paternalistically in the defined sense (if, as I am 
supposing, the state applies the scheme to those who do not want ıt for 
their own good, and not, for example, because the scheme is a public 
good and the state is against free riding). Nozick would say that the 
scheme is unjust, because the taxation it levies, like all taxation whose 
purpose is not to protect property rights, violates property rights. He 
would, a fortiori, regard as unjust a policy which taxes someone against 
his will and which in fact benefits him, even though ıt is not intended 
to benefit him: we can call that an objectively paternalist policy. Note that 
the Nozickian objection we are here considering is not that there is a 
constrained transfer from one person to another, that, for example, 
nobody should be forced to pay for anyone else’s health care. Nozick 
would object even if the amount of tax a person paid were strictly 
related to his own health prospects. 


Nozick disallows objectively paternalist use of people’s private prop- 
erty. But he permits objectively paternalist treatment of people in 
other ways. For since he permits appropriations which satisfy nothing 
but his proviso, he allows A to appropriate against B’s will, when B 
benefits as a result, or, rather, as long as B does not lose.™ 


Are Nozick’s positions consistent? He would say that they are, since 
B’s rights are not violated when A appropriates, and rights are violated 
when the state funds a medical plan through taxation. And that is so, sf 
Nozick’s theory of appropriation and property rights is correct, but ıt 
would seem question-begging to allow that theory to establish the 
mooted consistency here, where we are examining Nozick’s attempt to 
ground property rights in the first place. And whether or not the move 
would be question-begging, ıt is clear beyond doubt that an appropria- 
tion of private property can contradict an individual’s will just as much 


7 In the arucke ated m foomeote 5 above, end also in ‘Thtsons About Prrvate Property and Freedom’, 
m John Mepham and Dawid Ruben, eds , Lowes ss Aderscist Phedesepby, Volume IV, Harvester, Hassocks 
1981 

n The specal case mentioned m foomor: 22 above mu not a counter-cxample to that statement, since 
what Noack there allows 1s benefiting someone, not agamst his known will, but merely without hus 
known comphance. 

D Actually, be permits sul more, ance be allows B to be made worse off than be would have been, as 
long 2s he 1s not made worse off than he would have become under perssstence of commoa ownership 
Bat that pomt was made m section 3, and J am here eetting 1t ande m order to focus on the present 
different one. 
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as levying a tax on him can.™ Therefore Nozick cannot claim to be 
inspired throughout by a desire to protect freedom, unless he means by 
‘freedom’ what he really does mean by it: the freedom of private 
property-owners to do as they wish with their property.*5 


Addendum 


Here 1s the laborious demonstration of Nozick’s sloppiness promised in 
footnote 11 above. At p. 176 of Aserchy, State and Utopia, Nozick 
contrasts two ways in which ‘someone may be made worse off by 
another’s appropriation’: “first, by losing the opportunity to improve 
his situation by a particular appropriation or any one; and second, by 
no longer being able to use freely (without appropriation) what he 
previously could’. He then proceeds to distinguish between a ‘stringent’ 
(here called S) and a ‘weaker’ (W) proviso on acquisition. Call the 
appropriator A and any person whose position might be worsened by 
A’s appropriation B. Then W and S may be formulated as follows: 

W: A must not cause B to lose the opportunity to use freely what he 
previously could. 

S: W, and A must not cause B to lose the opportunity to improve his 
situation by appropriating something, unless B 1s adequately compen- 
sated for any such loss of opportunity. 


Now S 1s a conjunction, one conjunct of which 1s W, and the rest of 
which I shall call S. Then note that S’ differs from W in three 
independent ways. First, S’ focuses on B’s opportunities to appropriate 
things, whereas W focuses on his opportunities to use them. Second, S’ 
requires that B not lose opportunities to swprove his situation, whereas 
W does not mention possible improvements and therefore presumably 
forbids only making B worse off than he was, and not (also) making 
him worse off than he would or might have become. And, finally, S’ 
contains a compensation clause (‘unless ...’), whereas W does not. 
(Nozick might wrongly have thought that B could improve his 
condition only by appropriating something, and, also wrongly, that no 
compensation could be added to W: in which case the three differences 
between S’ and W would not be independent.) 


Both the second and the third difference have consequences unnoticed 
by Nozick, but I shall here fix on the third difference only, that S’ has 
and W lacks a compensation clause. It has the effect that W 1s weaker 
than S only because W 1s a conjunct of S, and not also because, as 
Nozick surely thought, W is weaker than S’. W is not weaker than S’, 
since the compensation clause in S’ generates a way of satisfying S’ 
without satisfying W. 


I think Nozick has confused the difference between W and S’ with the 
difference between S’ and S”, S”? being S shor both of W and the 
compensation clause: 





M The potnt that formation of povate property can contradict « person’s (such as B's) will should oot 
be confused with the pomm made m the third pam of section 3, which was that it cen tum one person 
into mother’s subordinate 

m ] thank Semon Curtenay, Hillel Stener, Steven Walt, Enk Wrght and Amold Zuboff for their 
copcsms of a draft of this paper 
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S”: A must not cause B to lose the opportunity to improve his 
situation by appropriating something. — 


Here are three reasons for thinking that Nozick has confused the W/S’ 
and S’/S” differences: 


ka (a) Nozick distinguishes between S and W in order to meet a regress 


argument he presents at p. 176 and to which the reader 18 referred. He 
says that S generates the regress and W does not. But it 1s not true that 
S generates the regress: ıts compensation clause offers appropriators the 
possibility of compensating those who can no longer appropriate, and 
therefore permits the final appropriation prohibition of which 1s 
necessary to get the regress going. It 1s S”, not S’ (or, hence S), which 
makes the regress inescapable. 

(b) On p. 178 Nozick states a proviso which I quote above and 
which, he says, is ‘similar to the weaker of the ones we have attributed 
to Locke’. But the p. 178 proviso resembles not W but S’, its relative 
weakness being due solely to its compensation clause. 

(c) Whereas W indeed invalidates the regress argument, it does forbid 


=o transformation of all common land into private property, at least if 


some end up with no private property. But in the kind of capitalist 
society which Nozick thinks defensible just such privatization of all 
common land has occurred, and there exist propertyless people without 
access to anything still held in common. Therefore W cannot serve 
Nozick’s polemical purposes, whereas S’, because of its compensation 
clause, can. 
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autonomous public life. The democratic potential of late capitalist systems leads htm both to raise 
new questions and to reflect upon old doubts about the nature of public life in capitalist 
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EDMOND PRETECEILLE and JEAN-PIERRE TERRAIL 


a aaa 
Marxist theory and soclal analysis have until now been concerned with the social relations 

of production, in other words how Institutions and people relate to each other in economic~y- 
terms. In this book, the authors’ unusual approach is based on analysing patterns of j 
consumption — of goods and services consumed individually and collectively. 

224 pages, £19.50 (0631 12461 6) - , 


Dialectic of Nihilism 


GILLIAN ROSE 


This book fundamentally challenges the radical credentials of post-structuralism. Though 
Derrida, Foucault and Deleuze claim to have ‘deconstructed’ metaphysics, Gillian Rose 
shows that their work has much in common with previous attempts to ‘end’ the 
metaphysical tradition. 

240 pages, hardback £22.50 (0631 13191 4) 

paperback £8.50 (0631 13708 4) 
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In authentic words and pictures, thls book relates what Trotsky called ‘the greatest forgery 
in the world’s political history’ — Stalin's prolonged and bloody extermination of all 
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Understanding Marx 


A Reconstruction and Critique of Capital and its Classical Antecedents 
ROBERT PAUL WOLFF 


<The enormous growth of debate and discussion about the theorles of Karl Marx has been 
largely untouched by the rehabiliation of his political economy, in part because of the 
forbidding nature of much of the literature. This book describes the evolution of the 
tradition of classical political economy from Adam Smith to Marx, in accessible terms. 
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Introduction to Ngigi wa Thiong’o 


‘A time has come when silence before the crimes of the neo-colonial 
regime in Kenya is collusion with social evil’—+so0 wrote Ngigi in 1982 
in his most recent book, Barre/ of a Pea (New Beacon Books). It was a 
prophetic description. 


On 10 February 1985, after a week in which students had peacefully 
boycotted classes to protest the expulsion of their leaders, the Kenyan 
government sent armed police into the University of Nairobi. Teargas 
and baton charges reportedly left twelve students dead, and more than 
150 were taken to hospital. Their demands had included the reinstate- 
ment of Ngügi as research professor in the literature department. 


Netigi lost his job ın 1978 when he was detained without trial for a 
year by Kenyatta because of his involvement with the peasant—-worker 
theatre at Kamirfithi. His play I Wil] Merry W ben I Want, which drew 
official attention to this experiment, was written jointly with Ngugi wa 
Miri and directed by Dr Kimani Gecau. Both of them are now in exile 
in Zimbabwe. The University Academic Staff Union, which in 1979 
mounted a campaign on Negigi’s behalf, was banned in 1980 by 
President Moi, and most of the lecturers active in it, like Willy Mutunga, 
Edward Oyugi, Kamoji Wachira, Al Amin Mazrui and Mukara Nganga, 
were themselves arrested during the regime’s crackdown on freedom of 
expression. 


Ngiipi came to London in June 1982 to launch the English translation 
of his novel Der! on the Cross, written in prison. A few months earlier 
the regime had stopped the performance of his musical and the 
Kamiriithi peasant theatre had been razed to the ground. When word 
reached him that he would be arrested on arrival at Nairobi airport, he 
decided to remain in London from where he now travels frequently to 
Europe and America. 


Two strands running throughout Ngig?’s work have drawn forth these 
reactions: his plays are essentially about the struggle of Kenyan workers 
against imperialism; and they are written in the Gikuyu language, one 
of several spoken by the country’s many nationalities. English, the 
official language, is spoken only by 2 minority elite. 


The language question is now being debated in many literary circles in 
Africa. Ngiigi’s work, more than that of any other writer active in 
Africa, symbolizes the dilemmas which face the continent’s intellectuals. 
For the regime in Kenya, whose actions herald a Latin American mode 
of stifling intellectual and artistic work, Ngiigi has become an obsession. 
For a generation who have watched tame intellectuals being co-opted 
in the service of neo-colonial regimes, he is a living inspiration. 


V.B. 


Negtgi wa Thiong’o 


The Language of African Literature 


The language of African literature cannot be discussed meaningfully outside 
the context of those social forces which have made it both an issue demanding 
our attention, and a problem calling for a resolution.* On the one hand is, let 
us call a spade a spade, imperialism in its colonial and neo-colonial phases 
continuously pressganging the African hand to the plough to turn the soil 
over, and putting blinkers on him to make him view the path ahead only as 
determined for him by the master armed with bible and sword. In other 
words, Imperialism continues to control the economy, politics and cultures 
of Africa. But on the other hand, and pitted against it, are the ceaseless 
struggles of African people to liberate their economy, politics and culture 
from that Euroamerican-based stranglehold and to usher in a new era of 
truly communal self-regulation and self-determination. It is an ever-continu- 
ing struggle to seize back their creative initiative in history through a real 
control of all the means of communal self-definition in time and space. The 
choice of language and the use to which language is put are central to a 
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people’s definition of itself in relation to its natural and social environ- 
ment, indeed in relation to the entire universe. Hence language has 
always been at the heart of the two contending social forces in the 
Africa of the twentieth century. 


The contention started a hundred years ago when the capitalist powers 
of Europe sat in Berlin and carved an entire continent with a multiplicity 
of peoples, cultures and languages into different colonies. It seems to be 
the fate of Africa to have her destiny always decided around conference 
tables in the metropolises of the western world: her emergence from 
self-governing communities into colonies was decided in Berlin; her 
more recent transition into neo-colonies along the same boundaries was 
negotiated around the same tables in London, Paris, Brussels and 
Lisbon. The Berlin-drawn division under which Africa 1s still living 
was obviously economic and political despite the claims of bible- 
wielding diplomats, but it was also cultural. Berlin in 1884 saw the 
division of Africa according to the different languages of the European 
powers. African countries, as colonies and even today as neo-colonies, 
came to be defined and to define themselves in terms of the languages 
of Europe: English, French or Portuguese-speaking African countries. 


Unfortunately writers who should have been mapping paths out of that 
linguistic encirclement of their continent also came to be defined and to 
define themselves in terms of the languages of imperialist imposition. 
Even at their most radical and pro-Affrican, in their sentiments and 
articulation of problems they still took it as axiomatic that the 
renaissance of African cultures lay in the languages of Europe. I should 
know! 


The Domination of English 


In 1962 I was invited to that historic meeting of African writers at 
Makerere, Kampala, Uganda. The list of participants contained most of 
the names which have now become the subject of scholarly dissertations 
in universities all over the world. The title? ‘A Conference of African 


Writers of English Expression’. 


I was then a student of Exg/ish at Makerere, an overseas college of the 
University of London. The main attraction for me was the certain 
possibility of meeting Chinua Achebe. I had with me a rough typescript 
of a novel in progress, Weep Not Child, and I wanted him to read it. 
The year before, 1961, I had completed The River Between, my first ever 
attempt at a novel, and entered ıt for a writing competition organized 
by the Fast African Literature Bureau. I was keeping ın step with the 
tradition started by Chinua Achebe with his publication of Things Fall 
Apart in 1959 or even earlier by Peter Abrahams with his output of 
novels and autobiographies from Path of Thunder to Tell Freedom, ot the 
tradition started by their counterparts in French colonies, that is the 
generation of Sedar Senghor and David Diop included in the 1947/48 





Ths is a abortened vermon of the first of four Robb Lectures given in 1984 at the Univernty of 
Aucklend, New Zealand under the general ttle. “The Poltucs of Language in Afncan Literature’ They 
will be pubbshed by Auckland Univenmty Press later this year 
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Paris edition of Anthologies de la Nouvelle Poésie Nigre et Malgache de 
Langue Française. They all wrote in European languages, as was the case 
with all the participants in that momentous encounter on Makerere hill 
in Kampala in 1962. 


The title, A Conference of African Writers of English Expression, automat- 
ically excluded those who wrote in African languages. Now on looking 
back from the self-questioning heights of 1984, I can see this contained 
absurd anomalies. I, a student, could qualify for the meeting on the 
basis of only two published short stories, The Fig Tree (Magno) in the 
student journal Pesporst, and The Retars in the new journal Transition. 
But Shabaan Roberts, then the greatest living East African poet writing 
in Kiswahili with several works of poetry and prose to his credit, or 
Chief Fagunwa, the great Nigerian writer with a number of ttles 
published in Yoruba, could not possibly qualify. 


The discussions on the novel, the short story, poetry and drama 
excluded the main body of work in Swahili, Zulu, Yoruba, Arabic, 
Amharic and other Afacan languages. Yet, no sooner were the 
introductory preliminaries over than this conference of African Writers 
of English Expression sat down to the first item on the agenda: What ss 
African Literature? The debate which followed was animated: was it 
literature about Africa or about the African experiencer Was it 
literature written by Africans? What about a non-African who wrote 
about Africa: did his work qualify as African literature? What about an 
African who set his work in Greenland: did that qualify as African 
literature? Or were African languages the criteria? OK: what about 
Arabic, was it not foreign to Africa? What about French and English 
which had become African languages? What if a European wrote about 
Europe in an African language? If... If...If... this or that, except 
the issue: the domination of our languages and cultures by those of 
Imperialist Europe: in any case there was no Fagunwa or Shabaan 
Roberts or any writer in African languages to bring the conference 
down from the realm of evasive abstractions. The question was never 
seriously asked: did what we wrote qualify as African literature? The 
whole area of literature and audience, and hence of language as a 
determinant of both the national and class audience, did not really 
figure: the debate was more about the subject matter and the racial 
origins and geographic habitation of the writer. 


English (like French and Portuguese) was assumed to be the natural 
language of literary and even political mediation between African 
people in the same nation and between African and other nations. In 
some instances these European languages were seen as having a capacity 
to unite African peoples against divisive tendencies inherent in the 
multiplicity of African languages within the same geographic state. 
Thus Ezekiel Mphalele later could write, in a letter to Traastttoxr number 
11, that English and French have become the common language with 
which to present a nationalist front against white oppressors, and even 
“where the whiteman has already retreated, as in the independent states, 
these two languages are still a unifying force’. Or in the literary sphere 
they were often seen as coming to save African languages against 
themselves. Writing a foreword to Birago Diop’s book Contes D’ Amadou 
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Koxmba, Sedar Senghor commends him for using French to rescue the 
spirit and style of old African fables and tales. ‘However, while 
rendering them into French he renews them with an art which, while it 
respects the genius of the French language, that language of gentleness 
and honesty, preserves at the same time all the virtues of the negro- 
african languages.’ English, French and Portuguese had come to our 
rescue and we accepted the unsolicited gift with gratitude. Thus in 1964 
Chinua Achebe, in a speech titled The African Writer and the English 
Language, said: ‘Is ıt right that a man should abandon his mother tongue 
for someone else’s? It looks like a dreadful betrayal and produces a gxilty 
feeling. But for me there is no other choice. I have been given the 
language and I intend to use it.’ 


A ‘Fatalistic Logic’ 


See the paradox: the possibility of using mother-tongues provokes a 
tone of levity in phrases like a dreadful betrayal and a guilty feeling; but 
that of using foreign languages produces a categorical positive embrace, 
what Achebe himself, ten years later, was to describe as this ‘fatalistic 
logic of the unassailable position of English in our literature’. 


The fact is that we all, that is those of us who opted for European 
languages—the conference participants and the generation that followed 
them—accepted that fatalistic logic to a bigger or lesser degree. We 
were guided by it and the only question which preoccupied us was how 
best to make the borrowed tongues carry the weight of our African 
experience by, for instance, making them ‘prey’ on African proverbs 
and other pecularities of African speech and folklore. For this task, 
Achebe (Things Fall Apart; Arrow of God), Amos Tutuola (Palmwres 
, Drunkard; My Life in the Bush of Ghosts) and Gabriel Okara (The Vorea) 
were often held as providing the three alternative models. The lengths 
to which we were prepared to go in our mission of enriching foreign 
languages by injecting Senghorian ‘black blood’ into their rusty joints, 
is best exemplified by Gabriel Okara in an article reprinted from 
Dialogue, Paris in Transition magazine in September 1963: ‘As a writer 
who believes in the utilization of African ideas, African philosophy and 
African folklore and imagery to the fullest extent possible, I am of the 
opinion the only way to use them effectively is to translate them almost 
literally from the African language native to the writer into whatever 
European language he is using as medium of expression. . . . In order 
to capture the vivid images of African speech, I had to eschew the habit 
of expressing my thoughts first in English. It was difficult at first, but 
I had to learn. I hed to study each Ijaw expression I used and to 
discover the probable situation in which ıt was used in order to bring 
out the nearest meaning in English. I found it a fascinating exercise.’ 
Why, we may ask, should an African writer, or any wniter, become so 
obsessed in taking from his mother-tongue to enrich other tongues? 
Why should he see it as his particular mission? We never asked 
ourselves: how can we enrich our languages? How can we ‘prey’ on 
the rich humanistic and democratic heritages in the struggles of other 
peoples in other times and other places to enrich our own? Why not 
have Balzac, Tolstoy, Sholokhov, Brecht, Lu Hsun, Pablo Neruda, H. 
C. Anderson, Kim Chi Ha, Marx, Lenin, Albert Einstein, Galileo, 
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Aeschylus, Aristotle, Plato in African languages? And why not create 
literary monuments in our own languages? Why in other words should 
Okara not sweat it out to create in Ijaw, which he acknowledges to 
have depths of philosophy and a wide range of ideas and experiences? 
What was our responsibility to the struggles of African peoples? No, 
not these questions: what seemed to worry us more was this: after all 
the literary gymnastics of preying on our languages to add life and 
vigour to English, and other foreign languages, would the result be 
accepted as good English or good French? Will the owner of the 
language criticize our usage? Here we were more assertive of our 
rights! Gabriel Okara’s position on this was representative of our 
generation: “Some may regard this way of writing English as a 
desecration of the language. This is of course not true. Living languages 
grow like living things, and English 1s far from a dead language. There 
are American, West Indian, Australian, Canadian and New Zealand 
versions of English. All of them add life and vigour to the language 
while reflecting their own respective cultures. Why shouldn’t there be 
a Nigerian or West African English which we can use to express our 
own ideas, thinking and philosophy in our own way?” 


How did we arrive at this acceptance of ‘the fatalistic logic of the 
unassailable position of English in our literature’, in our culture, in our 
politics? Berlin of 1884 was effected through the sword and the bullet. 
But the night of the sword and the bullet was followed by the morning 
of the chalk and the blackboard. The physical violence of the battlefield 
was followed by the psychological violence of the classroom. But where 
the former was visibly brutal, the latter was visibly gentle, a process 
best described in Cheikh Hamidou Kane’s novel The Ambigwons Adven- 
ture, where he talks of the methods of the colonial phase of imperialism 
as consisting of knowing how to kill with efficiency and to heal with 
the same art. ‘On the Black Continent, one began to understand that 
their real power resided not at all in the cannons of the first morning 
but in what followed the cannons. Therefore behind the cannons (was) 
the new school. The new school had the nature of both the cannon and 
the magnet. From the cannon it took the efficiency of a fighting 
weapon. But better than the cannon it made the conquest permanent. 
The cannon forces the body and the school fascinates the soul.’ Let me 
illustrate this by drawing upon experiences in my own education. 


Colonial Education 


I was born in a large peasant family: father, four wives and about 
twenty-eight children. I also belonged, as we all did in those days, to a 
wider extended family and to the community as a whole. 


We spoke Gikuyu as we worked in the fields. We spoke Gikuyu in and 
outside the home. I can vividly recall those evenings of story-telling 
around the fireside. It was mostly the grown-ups telling the children 
but everybody was interested and involved. We the children would later 
the following day re-tell the stories to other children as we worked in 
the fields picking pyrethrum flowers, tea-leaves or coffee beans of our 
European and African landlords. 


The stories, with mostly animals as the main characters, were all told in 


Gikuyu. Hare, being small, weak yet full of innovative wit and cunning, 
was our hero. We identified with him as he struggled against the brutes 
of prey like lion, leopard, hyena. His victories were our victories and 
we learnt that the apparently weak can out-wit the strong. We followed 
the animals in their struggle against the hostile nature (drought, rain, 
sun, wind), this confrontation often forcing them to search for forms of 
cooperation. But we were also interested in their struggles amongst 
themselves, and particularly between the beast and the victims of prey. 
These twin struggles, against nature and other animals, reflected real- 
life struggles in the human world. 


There were good and bad story-tellers. A good one could tell the same 
story over and over again, and it would always be fresh to us, the 
listeners. He or she could take a story told by someone else and make 
it more alive and dramatic. The differences really were in the use of 
words, images and the inflexion of voices to effect different tones. 


We therefore learnt to value words for their meaning and nuances. 
Language was not a mere string of words. It had a suggestive power 
well beyond the immediate and lexical meaning. Our appreciation of 
the suggestive magical power of language was reinforced by the games 
we played with words through riddles, proverbs, transpositions of 
syllables, or through nonsensical but musically arranged words. So we 
learnt the music of our language on top of the content. The language, 
through images and symbols, gave us a view of the world, but it had a 
beauty of its own. The home and the field were then our pre-primary 
school, but what is important for our discussion today is that the 
language of our evening teach-ins, the language of our immediate and 
wider community, and the language of our work in the fields were one. 


And then I went to school, a colonial school, and this harmony was 
broken. The language of my education was no longer the language of 
my culture. I first went to Kamaandura, missionary run, and then to 
another (Maanguuu) run by nationalists grouped around Gikuyu 
independent and Karinga schools association. Our language of educa- 
tion was still Gikuyu. I remember that the very first time I was ever 
given an ovation for writing was over a composition in Gikuyu. So for 
my first four years there was still harmony between the language of my 
formal education and that of the Limuru peasant community. 


It was after the declaration of a State of Emergency over Kenya 1n 1952 
that all the schools run by patriotic nationalists were taken over by the 
colonial regime and placed under District Education Boards chaired by 
Englishmen. English became the language of my formal education. In 
Kenya, English became much more than a language: it was be language, 
and all the others had to bow before it 1n deference. 


The Suppression of Gikuyu 


Thus one of the most humiliating experiences was to be caught speaking 
Gikuyu in the vicinity of the school. The culprit was given corporal 
punishment—three to five strokes of the cane on bare buttocks—or 
was made to carry a metal plate around the neck with the inscription: 
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I AM STUPID Of I AM A DONKEY. Sometimes the culprits were fined money 
they could hardly afford. And how did the teachers catch them? A 
button was initially given to one person who was supposed to hand ıt 
over to whoever was caught speaking his mother tongue. Whoever had 
the button at the end of the day was the culpnt. Thus children were 
tumed into witch-hunters and in the process were taught the lucrative 
value of being a traitor to one’s immediate community. 


The attitude to English was the exact opposite: any achievement in 
spoken or written English was highly rewarded; prizes, prestige, 
applause; the ticket to higher realms. English became the measure of 
intelligence and ability ın the arts, the sciences and all other branches of 
‘learning. English became she main determinant of a child’s progress up 
the ladder of formal education. 


As you may know, the colonial system of education, in addition to its 
apartheid racial demarcation, had the structure of a pyramid: a broad 
primary base, a narrowing secondary middle, and an even narrower 
university apex. Selections from the primary into the secondary were 
through an examination, in my time called Kenya African Preliminary 
Examination, in which one had to pass six subjects ranging from maths 
to Nature Study and Kiswahili. All the papers were written in English. 
But nobody could pass the exam if he/she failed the English-language 
paper, no matter how brilliant the result in the other subjects. I 
remember one boy in my class of 1954 who had distinctions in all the 
other subjects but did not pass in English. He therefore failed the entire 
exam and went on to become a turnboy in a bus company. I who had 
only passes but a credit in English got a place at the Alliance High 
School, one of the most elitist institutions for Africans in colonial 
Kenya. The requirements for a place at the University, Makerere 
University College, were broadly the same: nobody could go on to wear 
the undergraduate red gown, no matter how brilliantly they had 
performed in all the papers in all the other subjects, unless they had a 
credit (not even a simple pass!) in English. Thus the most coveted place 
in the pyramid and in the system was only available to holders of an 
English-language credit card. English was the official vehicle and the 
magic formula to colonial elitedom. 


Literary education was now determined by the dominant language 
while also reinforcing that dominance. Orature in Kenyan languages 
stopped. In primary school I now read simplified Dickens and Steven- 
son, alongside Rider Haggard. Jim Hawkins, Oliver Twist, Tom 
Browne (not Hare, Leopard and Lion), were now the daily compantons 
in the world of imagination. In secondary school, Scott and G.B. Shaw, 
together with more Rider Haggard, John Buchan, Alan Paton, Captain 
W.E. Johns. At Makerere I read English: from Chaucer to T.S. Eliot 
with a touch of Graham Greene. Thus language and literature were 
taking us further and further from ourselves to other selves, from our 
world to other worlds. 


What was the colonial system doing to us Kenyan children? What were 
the consequences of, on the one hand, this systematic suppression of 
our languages and the literature they carried, and on the other the 
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elevation of English and the literature it carried? To answer those 
questions, let me first examine the relationship of language to human 
experience, human culture and the human perception of reality. 


Language and Human Reality 


Language, any language, has a dual character: it is both a means of 
communication and a carrier of culture. Take English. It is spoken ın 
Britain and in Sweden and Denmark. But for Swedes and Danes, 
English is only a means of communication with non-Scandinavian 
peoples. It is not a carrier of their culture. For the Bntish and 
particularly the English, it is additionally (and inseparably from its use 
as a tool of communication) a carrier of their culture and history. Or 
take Swahili in East and Central Africa. It 1s widely used as a means of 
communication across many nationalities. But it is not the carrier of the 
culture and history of many of those nationalities. However, in parts of 
Kenya and Tanzania and certainly in Zanzibar, Swahili is inseparably 
both a means of communication and a carrier of the culture of those 
peoples to whom it 1s a mother-tongue. 


Language as communication has three aspects or elements. There is 
first what Karl Marx once called the language of real life, which is basic 
to the whole notion of language, its origins and development. This 
refers to the relations that people enter with one another in the labour 
process, the links they necessarily establish among themselves in the act 
of a people, a community of human beings, producing wealth or means 
of life like food, clothing, houses. A human community really starts its 
historical being as a community of cooperation in production through 
the division of labour, from the simplest between man, woman and 
child within a household, through the more complex divisions between 
branches of production (between let’s say those who are solely hunters, 
solely gatherers of fruits, solely workers in metal, etc) to the most 
complex divisions in modern factories where a single product, say a 
shirt or a shoe, is the result of many hands and minds. Production is 
cooperation, is communication, is language, is expression of a relation 
between human beings and it is specifically human. The second aspect 
of language as communication is speech and it imitates the language of 
real life, i.e. communication in production. The verbal signposts both 
reflect and aid communication or the relations established between 
human beings in the production of their means of life. In fact language 
as a system of verbal signposts makes that production possible. The 
spoken word is to relations between human beings what the hand is to 
relations between human beings and nature. The hand through tools 
mediates between human beings and nature and forms the language of 
real life; spoken words mediate between human beings and form the 
language of speech. The third aspect is the written signs. The written 
word imitates the spoken. In fact where the first two aspects of language 
as communication through the hand and the spoken word historically 
evolve more or less simultaneously, the third aspect, the written, is a 
much later historical development. Writing is representation of sounds 
with visual symbols — from the simplest knot among shepherds to tell 
the number in a herd, through the hieroglyphics among the Aagikuyu 
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gicaandi singers and poets of Kenya, to the most complicated and 
different letter and picture-writing systems of the world today. 


Now, in most societies the written and the spoken language are the 
same: they represent each other, so that what is on paper can be read to 
another person and be received as that language which the recipient has 
grown up speaking. In such a society there ıs broad harmony for a child 
between the three aspects of language as communication. His interaction 
with nature. and with other men is expressed in written and spoken 
symbols or signs which are both a result and a reflection of that double 
interaction. The association of the child’s sensibility 1s with the language 
of his experience of life. 


Language as Culture 


But there is more to it communication between human beings is also 
the basis and process of evolving culture. In doing similar kinds of 
things and actions over and over again under similar circumstances, 
similar even in their mutability, certain patterns, moves, rhythms, 
habits, attitudes, experiences and knowledge emerge. These are handed 
Over to the next generation and become the inherited new basis for 
their further actions on nature and on themselves. There is a gradual 
accumulation of values which in time become almost self-evident truths 
governing their conception of what is right and wrong, good and bad, 
beautiful and ugly, courageous and cowardly, generous and mean in 
their internal and external relations. Over time this becomes a way of 
life distinguishable from other ways of life, as people develop a 
distinctive culture and history. Culture embodies those moral, ethical 
and aesthetic values, the set of spiritual eyeglasses, through which they 
come to view themselves and their place in the universe. Values are the 
basis of a people’s identity, its sense of particularity as members of the 
human race. All this ıs carried by language, which is the collective 
memory-bank of a people’s experience in history. 


Language as culture has also three important aspects. Culture is a 
product of history which it in turn reflects. Culture, in other words, is 
a product and a reflection of human beings communicating with one 
another in the very struggle to create wealth and to control it. But 
culture does not merely reflect that history, or rather ıt does so by 
actually forming images or pictures of the world of mature and nertare. 
Thus the second aspect of language as culture is that of an image- 
forming agent in the mind of a child. Our whole conception of 
ourselves as a people, both individual and collective, is based on those 
pictures and images, which may or may not correspond to the actual 
reality of the struggles with satare and warturs which produced them in 
the first place. But our capacity to confront the world creatively 1s 
dependent on how those images correspond or not to that reality, how 
they distort or clarify the reality of our struggles. Language as culture 
therefore mediates between me and my own self; between my own self 
and other selves; between me and nature. Language is mediating in my 
very being. And this brings us to the third aspect of language as culture. 
Culture transmits or imparts images of the world (and reality) through 
the spoken and the written language — through the capacity to speak, 


the capacity to order sounds in a manner that makes for mutual 
comprehension. This is the universality of language, a quality specific 
to human beings. It corresponds to the universality of the struggle 
against nature and between human beings. But the particularity of the 
sounds, the words, and the laws of their ordering into phrases and 
sentences distinguishes one language from another. Thus a specific 
culture 18 transmitted through language not in its universality but in its 
particularity as the language of a specific community with a specific 
history. Literature (written literature) and orature (oral literature) are 
the main means by. which a particular language transmits the images of 
the world contained in the culture ıt carries. 


Language as communication and as culture are then products of each 
other. Communication creates culture: culture is a means of communi- 
cation. Language carries culture, and culture carries, particularly 
through orature and literature, the entire body of values by which we 
come to perceive ourselves and our place in the world. How people 
perceive themselves affects how they look at their culture, their politics 
and the social production of wealth, at their entire relationship to nature 
and to other beings. Language is thus inseparable from ourselves as a 
community of human beings with a specific form and character, a 
specific history, a specific relationship to the world. 


The Roots of Colonial Alienation 


So what was the colonialist imposition of a foreign language doing to 
us children? The real aim of colonialism was to control the people’s 
wealth—-what they produced, how they produced it, and how it was 
distributed—to control, in other words, the entire realm of the language 
of real life. Colonialism imposed its control of the social production of 
wealth through military conquest and subsequent political dictatorship. 
But its most important area of domination was the mental universe of 
the colonized, the control through culture, of how people perceived 
themselves and their relationship to the world. Economics and political 
control can never be complete or effective without mental control. To 
control a people’s culture is to control its tools of self-definition in 
relationship to others. For colonialism this involved two aspects of the 
same process: the destruction, or the deliberate undervaluing of a 
people’s culture, its art, dances, religions, history, geography, education, 
orature and literature; and the domination of a people’s language by 
that of the colonizing nation. 


Take language as communication. By imposing a foreign language and 
suppressing the native languages as spoken and written, the colonizer 
was already breaking the harmony previously existing between the 
African child and the three aspects of language as communication. Since 
the new language was a product reflecting the ‘real language of life’ 
elsewhere, it could never, as spoken or written, properly reflect or 
imitate the real life of that community. This may in part explain why 
technology always appears to us as slightly external, żbsir product and 
nor oars. The word missile, for instance, used to hold an alien faraway 
sound until I recently learnt its equivalent in Gikuyu, Ngaruksdi. 
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Learning, for a colonial child, became a cerebral activity aod not an 
emotionally felt experience. 


But since the new imposed languages could never completely break the 
native languages as spoken, their most effective area of domination was 
the third aspect of language as communication, the written aspect. The 
language of an African child’s formal education was foreign. The 
language of the books he read was foreign. The language of his 
conceptualization was foreign. Thought, in him, took the visible form 
of a foreign language. So the written language of a child’s upbringing 
in the school (even his spoken language within the same compound) 
became divorced from his spoken language at home. There was thus 
often not the slightest relationship between the child’s written world or 
the language of his schooling, and the world of his immediate 
environment in the family and the community. For a colonial child, the 
harmony existing between the three aspects of language as communi- 
cation was irrevocably broken. This resulted in the disassociation of his 
sensibility from his natural and social environment—what we might 
call colonial alienation. This became reinforced in the teaching of 
history, geography, music, where bourgeois Europe was always the 
centre of the universe. 


In fact this disassociation, or divorce, or alienation from the immediate 
environment becomes clearer when you look at colonial language as a 
carrier of culture. Since culture 1s a product of a people’s history which 
it in turn reflects, the colonial child was exposed exclusively to the 
product of a world external to himself. He was made to stand outside 
himself to look at himself. Catching Them Young is the title of a book on 
racism, class, sex and politics in children’s literature by Bob Dixon. 
‘Catching them young’ as an aim was even more true of a colonial 
child. Once implanted, the images of this world and his place in it (or 
even where he stands in it) take years to eradicate, if they ever can be 
eradicated. 


Calture does not just reflect the world but actually conditions a child to 
see it in a certain way. Singe the images of that culture are mostly 
passed on through orature and literature, the colonial child would now 
only see the world as ın the literature of his language of adoption. It 
does not matter from the point of view of alienation—that is, of seeing 
oneself from outside as if one was another self—whether that literature 
carried the great humanist tradition of the best in Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Balzac, Tolstoy, Gorky, Brecht, Sholokhov or Dickens: the location of 
this great mirror of imagination was necessarily Europe and its history 
and culture, and the rest of the universe was seen from that centre. 


But obviously ıt was worse when the colonial child was exposed to 
images of his world as mirrored in the written languages of his 
colonizer. Where his own native languages were associated, in his 
impressionable mind, with low status, humiliation, corporal punish- 
ment, slow-footed intelligence and ability or downnght stupidity, non- 
intelligibility and barbarism, this was reinforced by the world he met in 
the works of such geniuses of racism as Rider Haggard or Nicholas 
Monseratt, not to mention the intellectual pronouncements of such 
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giants of the Western intellectual and political establishment such as 
Hume (‘the negro is naturally inferior to the whites’); Thomas Jefferson 
(‘the blacks. . . are inferior to the whites on the endowments of both 
body and mind’); or Hegel (whose Africa was comparable to a land of 
childhood, still enveloped in the dark mantle of the night as far as the 
development of self-conscious history was concerned). 


In her paper read to the conference on the teaching of African literature 
in school held at Nairobi, Kenya 1973, and entitled Written Literature 
and Black Images, the Kenyan writer and scholar Professor Micere Mugo 
related how a reading of the description of Gagool as an old African 
woman in Rider Haggard’s King Solomon s Mimes had for a long time 
made her feel mortal terror whenever she encountered old African 
women. In his autobiography This Life, Sidney Poitier describes how as 
a result of the literature he had read, he had come to associate Africa 
with snakes. So on arriving in Africa and being put up in a modern 
hotel in a modern city, he could not sleep because he kept on looking 
for snakes everywhere, even under the bed. These two have been able 
to pinpoint the origins of their fears. But for most others the negative 
image becomes internalized and affects their cultural and even political 
choices in ordinary living. 


Thus Leopold Sedar Senghor has said very clearly that although the 
colonial language was forced upon him, if he had been given the choice 
he would still have opted for French. He becomes most lyrical in his 
subservience to French: ‘We express ourselves in French since French 
has a universal vocation and since our message is also addressed to 
French people and others. In our languages (1.c. African languages) the 
halo that surrounds the words is by nature merely that of sap and blood; 
French words send out thousands of rays like diamonds.’ Senghor has 
now been rewarded by being annointed to an honoured place ın the 
French Academy—that institution for safeguarding the purity of the 
French language. 


In Malawi, Banda has erected his own monument by way of an 
institution, The Kemexs Academy, whose function is to aid the brightest 
pupils of Malawi in their mastery of English. As the Zimbabwe Herald 
reported in 1981: ‘It is a grammar school designed to produce boys and 
girls who will be sent to universities like Harvard, Chicago, Oxford, 
Cambridge and Edinburgh-and be able to compete on equal terms with 
others elsewhere. The President has instructed that Latin should occupy 
a central place in the curriculum. All teachers must have had at least 
some Latin in their academic background. Dr Banda has often said that 
no one can fully master English without knowledge of languages such 
as Latin and French.’ For good measure no Malawian is allowed to 
teach at the academy—none is good enough—and all the teaching staff 
has been recruited from Britain. A Malawian might lower the standards, 
or rather, the purity of the English language. Can you get a more telling 
example of hatred of what is national, and a servile worship of what is 
foreign even though dead? 


The African Petty Bourgeoisie 


The twenty years that followed the Makerere conference gave the world 
a unique literature—novels, stories, poems, plays written by Africans in 
European languages—which soon consolidated itself into a tradition 
with companion studies and a scholarly industry. Right from its 
conception it was the literature of the petty bourgeoisie born of the 
colonial school and university. It could not be other than that given the 
linguistic medium of its message. Its rise and development reflected the 
gradual accession of this class to political and even economic dominance. 
But the petty bourgeoisie in Africa was a large class with many different 
strands. At one end of the spectrum were those who saw the future in 
terms of a permanent alliance with impenalism, in which they would 
play the role of an intermediary between the bourgeoisie of the western 
metropolis and the people of the colonies. (This is the section which, in 
my book Detasmd: A Writers Prison Dtary,! I described as the 
comprador bourgeoisie.) At the other end were those who looked 
towards a vigorous independent national economy in African capitalism 
or in some kind of socialism, and whom I shall here call the nationalistic 
or patriotic bourgeoisie. The literature written by Africans in European 
languages was specifically that of the nationalistic bourgeoisie, in terms 


of its creators, its area of thematic concerns, and its consumption. 


Internationally the literature helped this class—which, in politics, 
business and education, was assuming leadership of the countries newly 
emergent from colonialism, or of those struggling so to emerge—to 
explain Africa to the world; Africa had a past and a culture of dignity 
and human complexity. Internally it gave this class a cohesive tradition, 
and a common literary frame of references, which it otherwise lacked 
because of its uneasy roots in the culture of the peasantry and the 
culture of the metropolitan bourgeoisie. The literature added confidence 
to the class: the petty bourgeoisie now had a past, a culture and a 
literature with which to confront the racist bigotry of Europe. This 
confidence was manifest in the sharp tone of the critique of European 
bourgeois civilization; and the implication that Africa had something 
new to give to the world—which was particularly strong in the ideology 
of sdgrttude—reflected the political ascendancy of the patriotic national- 
istic section of the petty bourgeoisie before and immediately after 
independence. 


We are talking initially of a literature whose background was the 
national-democratic revolutionary and anti-colonial liberation successes 
in China and India; the armed uprisings in Kenya and Algerna; and the 
independence of Ghana and Nigeria, with others impending. Yes, this 
literature was part of that great anti-colonial movement and general 
anti-imperialist upheaval in Asia, Africa, Latin America and the Carib- 
bean. It drew its stamina and even form from the peasantry: their 
proverbs, fables, stories, riddles, and wise sayings. It was shot through 
and through with optimism. But later, when the comprador section 
assumed political ascendancy and strengthened rather than weakened 
the unbroken economic links with :mperialism in what was clearly a 
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neo-colonial arrangement, this literature became more and more critical, 
cynical, disulusioned, bitter and denunciatory in tone, and it was almost 
unanimous in its portrayal, with varying degrees of detail, emphasis 
and clarity of vision, of the post-independence betrayal of hope. But to 
whom was it directing its list of mistakes done, crimes and wrongs 
committed, complaints unheeded, or its call for a change of moral 
direction? The imperialist bourgeoisie? The petty bourgeoisie in 
power? The military, itself part and parcel of that class? It sought 
another audience, principally the peasantry and the working class or 
what was generally conceived as the people. The search for new audiences 
and new directions was reflected in the quest for simpler forms, in the 
adoption of a more direct tone, and often in a direct call for action. It 
was also reflected in the content. Instead of seeing Africa as one 
undifferentiated mass of historically wronged blackness, it now 
attempted some sort of class analysis and evaluation of neo-colonial 
societies. But this search was still within the confines of the languages 
of Europe, whose use it now defended with less vigour and confidence. 
So its quest was hampered by the very language choice, and in its 
movement toward the people, it could only go up to that section of the 
petty bourgeoisie—students, teachers, secretaries, for instance—still in 
closest touch with the people. It settled there, marking time, caged 
within the linguistic fence of its colonial inheritance. 


In fact its greatest weakness still lay where it has always been, in its 
audience: the petty-bourgeois readership automatically assumed by the 
very choice of language. Because of its indeterminate economic position 
between the many contending classes, the petty bourgeoisie develops a 
vacillaung psychological make-up. Like a chameleon ıt takes on the 
colour of the main class with which it 1s in the closest touch and 
sympathy. It can be swept to activity by the masses at a time of 
revolutionary tide; or be driven to silence, fear, cynicism, withdrawal 
into self-contemplation, existential anguish, or to collaborating with the 
powers-that-be at times of reactionary ndes. In Africa this class has 
always oscillated between the impenalist bourgeoisie and its comprador 
neo-colonial ruling elements on the one hand, and the peasantry and 
the working class (the masses) on the other. This very lack of identity 
in its social and psychological make-up as a class, was reflected in the 
very literature it produced: the crisis of identity was assumed in that 
very preoccupation with definition at the Makerere conference. In 
literature as in politics it spoke as if its identity or crisis of identity was 
that of society as a whole. The literature ıt produced tn European 
languages was given the identity of African literature as if there had 
never been literature in African languages. Yet by avoiding a real 
confrontation with the language issue, it was clearly wearing false robes 
of identity: it was a pretender to the throne of the mainstream of 
African literature. The practitioners of what J.Jzhn called neo- African 
literature tried to get out of the dilemma by over-insisting that 
European languages were really African languages or by trying to 
Africanize English or French or Portuguese usage while making sure it 
was still recognizable as English or French or Portuguese. 


In the process this literature created, falsely and even absurdly, an 
English-(or French or Portuguese) speaking African peasantry and 


working class, a clear negation or falsification of the historical process 
and reality. This peasantry and working class, which existed only in 
novels and dramas, was at times invested with the vacillating mentality, 
the evasive self-contemplation, the existential anguished human condi- 
tion, or the man-torn-between-two-worlds face of the petty bourgeoisie. 
In fact if it had been left entirely to the petty bourgeoisie, African 
languages would have ceased to exist—with independence! 


The Renewal of Language 


But African languages refused to die. They would not simply go the 
way of Latin to become the fossils for linguistic archaeology to dig up, 
classify and argue about at international conferences. These languages, 
these national heritages of Africa were kept alive by the peasantry, 
which saw no contradiction between speaking its mother-tongue and 
belonging to a larger national or continental geography. It saw no 
necessary antagonistic contradiction between belonging to its immediate 
nationality; to its multinational state along the Berlin-drawn boundaries; 
and to Africa as a whole. These people happily spoke Wolof, Hausa, 
Yoruba, Ibo, Arabic, Amharic, Kiswahili, Gikuyu, Luo, Luhuya, 
Shona, Ndebele, Kimbundu, Zulu, Lingala etc without this fact tearing 
the multinational states apart. During the anti-colonial struggle they 
showed an unlimited capacity to unite around whatever leader or party 
that best and consistently articulated an anti-imperialist position. If 
anything, it was the petty bourgeoisie particularly, the comprador, with 
its French and English and Portuguese, with its petty rivalries, its ethnic 
chauvinism, which encouraged these vertical divisions to the point of 
war at times. No, the peasantry had no complexes about its languages 
and the cultures they carried! 


The peasantry and the urban working class threw up singers. These 
sang the old songs, or composed new ones incorporating their experi- 
ences in industries and urban life and in working-class struggles and 
organizations. These singers pushed the language to new limits renew- 
ing and reinvigorating the languages by coining new words, new 
expressions and generally expanding their capacity to incorporate new 
happenings in Africa and the world. 


The peasantry and the working class threw up their own writers, or 
attracted to their ranks and concern intellectuals from among the petty 
bourgeoisie, who all wrote in African languages. It is these wrters— 
people like Heruy Walda Sellassie, Germaciw Takla Hawaryat, Shabaan 
Roberts, Abdullatif Abdalla, Ebrahim Hussein, Euphrase Kezilahabi, 
B.H. Vilakazi, J.J. Jolobe, A.C. Jordan, D.A. Fagunwa, and many 
others rightly celebrated in Albert Gerard’s pioneering survey of 
literature in African language from the roth century to the present, 
called African Language Literatures (1981)—who have given our lan- 
guages a wntten literature thus ensuring their immortality in pnnt 
despite the internal and external pressures for their extinction. In Kenya 
I would like to single out Gakaara wa Wanjau, who was jailed by the 
British for ten years between 1952 and 1962, because of his writing in 
Gikuyu. His book, Mwandtki wa Man Man Ithaamirioini, a diary he 
secretly kept while in political detention, has just been published and 
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has won the 1984 Noma Award. It is a powerful work extending the 
range of Gikuyu language prose and it is a crowning achievement to 
the work he started in 1946. His inspiration came from the mass anti- 
colonial movement of the Kenyan people, particularly the militant wing 
grouped around Mau’ Mau or the Kenya Land and Freedom Army, 
which in 1952 ushered ın the era of modern guerrilla warfare in Africa. 


And finally, from among the European language-speaking African petty 
bourgeoisie, there emerged a few who refused to join the chorus in 
accepting the ‘fatalistic logic’ of the position of European languages in 
our literary being. It was one of these, Obi Wali, who pulled the carpet 
from under the literary feet of those who gathered at Makerere in 1962 
by declaring in an article published in Traasttox in September 1963 that 
‘the whole uncritical acceptance of English and French as the inevitable 
medium for educated African writing 1s misdirected, and has no chance 
of advancing African literature and culture’, and that until Affican 
writers accepted that any true African literature must be written in 
African languages, they would merely be pursuing a dead end. “What 
we would like future conferences on African literature to devote time 
to, he added, ‘is the all-important problem of African writing in 
African languages, and all its implications for the development of a 
truly African sensibility.’ 


Ob: Wali had his predecessors, but the importance of his intervention 
was in its tone and historical timing: ıt was published soon after the 
1962 Makerere Conference of African writers of English expression; ıt 
was polemical, aggressive, poured ridicule and scorn on the choice of 
English and French, while being unapologetic in its call for the use of 
African languages. Not surprisingly 1t was met with hostility and then 
silence. But twenty years of uninterrupted dominance of literature in 
European languages, the reactionary turn that political and economic 
events in Africa have taken, and the search for the agency of revolution- 
ary break with the neo-colonial status quo are all compelling a lot of 
soul-searching ın some writers, raising once again the entire problem of 
the language of African literature. 


The Choice for African Writers 


The question is this: we as African writers have always complained 
about the neo-colonial economic and political relationship to Euro- 
America. Right. But by continuing to write in foreign languages that 
pay homage to the metropolis, are we not maintaining, on the cultural 
level, that neo-colonial slavish and cringing spirit? What is the 
difference between a politician who says Africa cannot do without 
imperialism and the writer who says Africa cannot do without European 


languages? 


While we were busy haranguing the ruling circles in a language which 
automatically excluded the participation of the peasantry and the 
working class ın the debate, imperialist culture and African reactionary 
forces had a field day: the Christan Bible ıs available in unlimited 
quantities in even the tiniest African language. The comprador ruling 
cliques are also quite happy to have the peasantry and the working class 
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all to themselves: distortions, dictatorial directives, decrees, museum- 
type fossils paraded as African culture, feudalistic ideologies, supersti- 
tions, lies, all these backward elements and more are communicated to 
the African masses in their own languages without any challenges from 
those with alternative visions of tomorrow because they have deliber- 
ately cocooned themselves in English, French and Portuguese. It is 
ironic that the most reactionary African politician, the one who believes 
in selling Africa to Europe, is often a master of African languages; that 
the most zealous of European missionaries who believed in rescuing 
Africa from itself, even from the paganism of its languages, were 
nevertheless masters of African languages and often reduced them to 
writing. The European missionary believed too much in his mission of 
conquest not to communicate it in the languages most readily available 
to the people: the African writer believes too much in African literature 
to write it in those ethnic, divisive and underdeveloped languages of 


the peasantry! 


The added irony is that, despite any claims to the contrary, what they 
have produced is not African literature. The editors of the Pelican 
guides to English literature, in their latest volume, were nght to include 
a discussion of it as part of zoth-century English literature, just as the 
French Academy was mght to honour Senghor for his genuine and 
talented contmbution to French literature and language. What we have 
created is another hybrid tradition, 2 tradition in transition, a minority 
tradition that can only be termed Afro-European literature, wotten by 
Africans in European languages. It has produced many writers and 
works of genuine talent. Chinua Achebe, Wole Soyinka, Ayi Kwei 
Armah, Sembene Ousmane, Agostino Neto, Sedar Senghor and many 
others. Who can deny their talent? The light in the products of their 
fertile imaginations has certainly illuminated important aspects of the 
African being in its continuous struggle against the political and 
economic consequences of Berlin and after. However, we cannot have 
our cake and eat it! Their work belongs to an Afro-European literary 
tradition which is likely to last for as long as Africa is under the rule of 
European capital in a neo-colonial set-up. So Afro-European literature 
can be defined as literature written by Africans in European languages 
in the era of imperialism. 


But some are coming round to the inescapable conclusion articulated 
by Obi Wali with such polemical vigour twenty years ago: African 
literature can only be written in the African languages of the peasantry 
and working class, the major alliance of classes in each of our 
nationalities and the agency for the coming revolutionary break with 
neo-colonialism. 


I started writing in the Gikuyu language in 1977 after seventeen years 
of involvement in Afro-European literature, in my case Afro-English 
literature. It was then that I collaborated with Ngugi wa Miri in the 
drafting of the playscript, Nesabika Ndeende®. I have since published a 
novel in Gikuyu, Castaanı Mutheratain® and completed a musical drama, 
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Maitu Nyagina, (Eng. Tre: Mother Sing for Me), three books for children, 
Nyamba Nene na Mbaathi i Matbagx, Bathitoora ya Njamba Nene, Njamba 
Nene na Ciba King’ ang’s;4 as well as another novel manuscript, Matigarı 
Ma Nyiritagi. Wherever I have gone, particularly in Europe, I have 
often been confronted with the question: why are you now writing in 
Gikuyu? Why do you now write in an African language? In some 
academic quarters I have been confronted with the rebuke: why have 
you abandoned us? It was almost as if, in choosing to write in Gikuyu, 
I was doing something abnormal. But Gikuyu is my mother-tonguel 
The very fact that the dictates of common sense 1n the literary practice 
of other cultures are being questioned in the case of an African writer 
is a measure of how far impenalism has distorted the view of African 
realities. It has turned reality upside down: the abnormal 1s viewed as 
the normality and the normality is viewed as abnormal. 


I believe that my writing in Gikuyu language, a Kenyan language, an 
African language, is part and parcel of the anti-imperialist struggles of 
Kenyan and African peoples. In schools and universities our Kenyan 
languages—that is, the languages of the many nationalities which make 
up Kenya—were associated with negative qualities of backwardness, 
underdevelopment, humiliation and punishment. I do not want to see 
Kenyan children growing up in that imperialist-imposed tradition of 
contempt for the tools of communication developed by their communi- 
ties and their history. I want them to transcend colonial alienation. 


Towards a New Harmony 


Colonial alienation takes two interlinked forms: an active (or passive) 
identification with that which is most external to one’s environment. It 
starts with a deliberate disassociation of the language of conceptualiza- 
tion, of thinking, of formal eduation, of mental development, from the 
language of daily interaction in the home and in the community. It 1s 
like separating the mind from the body so that they are occupying two 
unrelated linguistic spheres in the same person. On a larger social scale 
it is like producing a society of bodiless heads and headless bodies. 


So I would like to contribute towards the restoration of the harmony 
between all the aspects and divisions of language so as to restore the 
Kenyan child to his environment, to understand it fully so as to be in a 
position to change it for his collective good. I would like to see the 
Kenya people’s mother-tongues (our national languages!) carry a 
literature reflecting not only the rhythms of a child’s spoken expression, 
but also his struggle with external nature and his own social nature. 
With that harmony between himself, his language and his environment 
as his starting point, he can learn other languages and even enjoy the 
positive humanistic, democratic and revolutionary elements in other 
people’s literatures and cultures without any complexes about his own 
language, his own self, his environment. 


Chinua Achebe once decried the tendency of African intellectuals to 
escape into abstract universalism in words that apply even more to the 
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issuc of the language of African literature: ‘Africa has had such a fate in 
the world that the very adjective African can call up hideous fears of 
rejection. Better then to cut all links with this homeland, this liability, 
and become in one giant leap the universal man. Indeed I understand 
this anxiety. But running away from oneself seems to me a very inadequate way 
of dealing with an anxiety [italics mine]. And if writers should opt for such 
escapism, who is to meet the challenge?” Who indeed? 


We African writers are bound by our calling to do for our languages 
what Spencer, Milton and Shakespeare did for English; what Pushkin 
and Tolstoy did for Russian; indeed what all writers in world history 
have done for their languages by meeting the challenge of creating a 
literature ın them. This process later opens the languages for philos- 
ophy, science, technology and all the other areas of human creative 
endeavour. 


But writing in our languages—although a necessary first step in the 
correct direction—will not in itself bring about the renaissance in 
African cultures if that literature does not carry the content of our 
peoples’ anti-imperialist struggles to liberate their productive forces 
from foreign control; the content of the need for unity among the 
workers and peasants of all the nationalities in their struggle to control 
the wealth they produce and to free it from internal and external 


parasites. 


In other words writers in African languages should reconnect them- 
selves to the revolutionary traditions of an organized peasantry and 
working class in Africa in their struggle to defeat imperialism and create 
a higher system of democracy and socialism in alliance with all the other 
peoples of the world. Unity in that struggle would ensure unity in our 
multilingual diversity. It would also reveal the real links that bind the 
people of Africa to the peoples of Asia, South America, Europe, 
Australia and New Zealand, Canada and the USA. 


But it is precisely when writers open out African languages to the real 
links in the struggles of peasants and workers that they will meet their 
biggest challenge. For to the comprador-ruling regimes, the real enemy 
is an awakened peasantry and working class. A writer who tries to 
communicate the message of revolutionary unity and hope in the 
languages of the people becomes a subversive character. It is then that 
writing in African languages becomes a subversive or treasonable 
offence, carrying the possibility of prison, exile or even death. For such 
a writer there are no ‘national’ accolades, no new year honours, only 
abuse and slander and innumerable lies from the mouths of the armed 
power of a ruling minority—ruling that 1s on behalf of us-led imperi- 
alism—who see in democracy a real threat. Democratic participation of 
the people in shaping their own lives or in discussing their experience 
in languages that allow for mutual comprehension is seen as being 
dangerous to the good government of a country and its institutions. 
African languages addressing themselves to the lives of the people 
become the enemy of a neocolonial state. 
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Introduction to Nikolic 


In August 1984, six Yugoslav intellectuals—Pavle Imširović, Gordan 
Jovanović, Vladimir Mijanovié, Miodrag Milić, Milan Nikolié and 
Dragomir Olujié—were charged jointly with forming a ‘counter-revol- 
utionary organization aimed at the overthrow of the constitutional 
order’. In reality, all the six had in common was that they had taken 
part in a number of ‘Free University’ discussions: informal meetings 
initiated as far back as 1975 by members of the editorial board of Praxis 
when that journal was banned, and hitherto tolerated by the authorities. 
After one such meetingsin April 1984, some thirty people were arrested. 
They were subsequently released, but some had been beaten up while in 
custody. Following the death of one of these, a young worker named 
Radomir Radovié, in highly suspicious circumstances, a petition signed 
by hundreds of intellectuals demanded a public inquiry.! The authorities 
reacted with new arrests, including on this occasion five of the ‘Belgrade 
Six’. Three of them—lImfirovié, Mijanovié and Nikolié—went on 
hunger strike until they were released five weeks later, following 
widespread protests both within the country and from an impressive 
constellation of forces abroad, spanning West European trade unions, 
the Italian Communist Party, the German Greens, French, German, 
Austrian and Scandinavian Social-Democrats and the British Labour 
Party, as well as numerous artists and writers from the West European 
and North American left. 


Mindful of the country’s complicated national pattern, the Western left 
has often neglected the Yugoslav authorities’ tough treatment of 
‘nationalists’ (most recently following the repression of a revolt against 
poverty and backwardness in the Province of Kosovo?), which has 
given the country a place near the top of the European league table so 
far as the number of its political prisoners is concerned.’ This time, 
however, things were different, not just because the repression was 
directed against socialists—the three hunger strikers had been leaders 
of the student movement ın 1968, for which honour they had paid with 
two-year prison sentences in the early seventies—but also because the 
trial of the Belgrade Six, and the arrests which preceded it, signalled the 
danger that, twenty years after the fall of Ranković, a much more 
authoritarian regime might once again be established. 


The trial began on 5 November 1984 and closed four months later. In 
the week preceding the sentences, Imširović was freed unconditionally, 


1 For documents concermmg the Radovic sffarr and the subsequent protests m Yugoslavia, sec Laber 
Focus on Eaters Emei, Vol. 7, No.2 

1 See Michele Ler, ‘Kosovo Between Yugoslavia and Albania’, NLR 140, and the same anthor’s articke 
m Leber Focus os Esnes Europe, Vols, No 1-2 

> See the Ammesty International report Yapeclerse. Prisoners of Coax, Loodon 1982. 
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while the case against Jovanović and Mijanovic was suspended to a 
later date. Despite the fact that only the prosecution had been allowed 
to call witnesses, the accusation of ‘counter-revolutionary organization’ 
had collapsed. The remaining three defendants were now charged with 
‘hostile propaganda’, on the basis of papers confiscated from their flats. 
The case against Nikolié rested on two texts: a seminar paper he had 
written for Ralph Miliband while on a postgraduate course at Brandeis 
University in 1982, and a copy of the article by Michele Lee on Kosovo 
which NLR published in the same year. On 4 February 1985 Malić was 
sentenced to two years, Nikolić to one year and a half and Olujić to one 
year in prison—all pending appeal. The NLR text was dismissed from 
the charge against Nikolić. He was found guilty not of ‘hostile 
propaganda’ but of ‘incorrectly’ portraying social and political condi- 
tions in Yugoslavia: of not being sufficiently patriotic before a foreign 
audience. His wife’s serious illness, the judge said in his summing up, 
alone had spoken in favour of a lighter sentence. 


The no-man’s land which Yugoslavia has inhabited since 1948 has 
proved increasingly perilous for its leaders, now no longer able to rely 
on Tito’s authority or to supply the same kind of élan and inventiveness 
which helped the country to weather economic crises in the fifties and 
sixties. The great reservoir of goodwill and trust which the party 
enjoyed in the period running from 1941-5 up to 1974 appears now to 
have been largely squandered, through a deepening bureaucratization 
of the country’s political and economic structures. When, in the early 
fifties, the Yugoslav Communists responded to Stalin’s challenge by 
instituting self-management, and when a decade later they launched the 
non-aligned movement, they won wide respect from socialist and 
democratic forces throughout the world. Today, however, a deep 
malaise 1s evident in the country’s body politic. The trial of the Belgrade 
Six 18 but one example of this. Hope for the future can le only in the 
combined forces of the working class, those currents in the League of 
the Communists still committed to the socialist self-managing project 
and the socialist intelligentsia: an alliance which alone could tap afresh 
the spirit that back in 1945 made Yugoslavia the home of the first 
successful European socialist revolution after October. 


Milan Nikolié’s speech on the last day of his trial, which we publish 
below, 18 at once a testimony to Yugoslavia’s achievements and a harsh 
indictment of its leadership’s failures. Addressing himself to socialism’s 
great and abiding need for democracy, Nikolić is equally clear that only 
socialism can secure democracy’s full flowering. His message, and the 
programme he charts for socialism, transcends Yugoslavia’s frontiers 
and speaks directly to Western and Eastern Marxists alike. His insistence 
on the responsibility of the intelligentsia for seeing through the historic 
project of socialism recalls the promise of 1968, when—under the 
impact of the Cuban and Vietnamese revolutions—the left in both East 
and West appeared to wake up to its political tasks. In 1968 the 
Yugoslav authorities chose to ignore the voice of the country’s youth. 
In 1972 they sent its leaders to prison. A decade later they have 
condemned them to prison once more. But the message will not go 
away: either a democratic, self-managing socialism or a return to some 
variant of Stalinist or capitalist barbarism. 


1:42 


Final Statement 


Milan Nikolić 


The main question posed by the case of the ‘Belgrade Six’, ever since its 
inception on 20 April 1984, is: Why? Who needs this show trial? Now 
that all the evidence has been presented to the court, that question ts 
more burning than ever. For it has become abundantly clear that: 1. 
The “Free University’ was not founded by the six defendants originally 
brought to trial, nor even by the three of us who are still being tried— 
this time for ‘hostile propaganda’. Its real founders have notified the 
Court of this fact, as indeed they informed the relevant authorities at 
the time when the Free University began its work. 2. The creation of 
this whole affair of the ‘enemy organization’ which ‘aimed to overthrow 
the existing constitutional order’ (even though the authorities know 
perfectly well that they were dealing only with intellectual gatherings 
and debates) was undertaken in order to frighten and suppress so-called 
‘critical forums’—and indeed critical thought in general. 3. Not a single 
part of the indictment has been proven. This is true not only with 
respect to “enemy organization’—regarding which the Prosecutor was 
compelled to abandon the whole monstrous accusation—but also with 
respect to “enemy propaganda’: it has been proved neither that the texts 
confiscated in my flat were ‘untrue’ or ‘malicious’, nor that they have 
been ‘distributed’ or ‘given to others to read’. 4. All the facts examined 
in the course of this trial, as well as others not examined but nevertheless 
relevant to the case, have shown that this is a prosecution for délit 
d@’ opraton—which for tactical reasons has been dressed up as something 
else: a conspiracy. 


If the public at large is now aware, as both we and the State Security 
have long been, that there 1s no ‘hostile organization’ or ‘enemy 
propaganda’ of any kind (other than in the minds of paranoid Stalinists), 
then the answer to the question: Why the trial? must be sought outside 
this courtroom. All serious analyses of the social situation in our 
country during the last years have converged upon a common conclu- 
sion: we are witnessing a deep economic and social crisis, whose 
culmination 1s still beyond the horizon. This crisis is undoubtedly 
making the leadership, which bears full responsibility for the country’s 
development, increasingly nervous. Hence the notion of reactivating 
that archiac mechanism we know from the Stalinist past: the creation of 
‘enemies’, who can be blamed for all that has gone wrong (and especially 
for the failures of the leadership), and who can be sacrificed so that the 
real culprits can once again evade their responsibilities and continue in 
their old ways. However, if the real nature of this trial 1s now clear—we 
six, or we three, are merely scapegoats—this is not the case with its 
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wider causal background, which can be understood only with the aid of 
technical competence and a real effort of scientific endeavour. 


As I see it, the decision to resort once again to repression against the 
critical intelligentsia can only be a sign of the leadership’s inability to 
deal with the crisis in a creative (i.e. flexible and realistic) manner— 
‘instead of putting out the fire, it belabours those who bring news of it’. > 
Doubtless not everyone in the leadership favours solving problems of 
this kind by repressive measures. However, it would appear that, in the 
present constellation of forces, even those who are wiser and more 
flexible have become prisoners of the ‘hard line’, since the hardliners 
have ensnared them in a logic of escalation: repression, resistance to 
repression, increased repression, increased resistance, and so on—a 
logic whose outcome bodes no good. The ‘wiser and more flexible’ 
ones wish to avoid an open confrontation with the hardliners just for 
the sake of some ‘semi-anonymous and semi-intelligent persons’ (Koman- 
ist). Perhaps they do not realize that what is at stake, in the last instance, 
is not just the six (or three) of us, but a choice for the future: will this 
country take the road of socialist democracy and integral self-manage- 
ment, or will it continue on the old path in which bureaucratic 
voluntarism and incompetence play a major role? The trial of the 
‘Belgrade Six’, therefore, represents a temporary victory of the hardli- 
ners. It remains to be seen, however, whethér ‘toughness’ or ‘wisdom’ 
will ultimately prevail—though one thing is clear: at this level, questions 
of truth or sastics are not even posed. 


Constitution and Legality 


Even were I not a participant, a victim, of this trial, it would still force 
me to consider the following: has the Constitution of the Socialist 
Federative Republic of Yugoslavia (srry) any function other than a 
decorative one? Is the Constitution binding also on the state and its 
individual organs? Is ‘politico-customary law’ stronger than 
constitutional-normative law? And, finally, how to explain the fact that 
the defendants in this trial were placed in a position where they had to 
defend the Constitution of this country against the very people whose 
professional duty is to protect it? 


In the course of my submission of evidence, I informed the Court and 
the Public Prosecutor of the fact that the srry Constitution explicitly 
protects certain rights of citizens, and expressed my surprise that the 
State Security Service, the administration of the Belgrade District 
Prison, the District Public Prosecutor’s office and even the Belgrade 
District Court either are unfamiliar with or do not take seriously the 
relevant articles of the Constitution. How could this whole process 
(initial arrest, investigation, trial) have taken place at all, when it was 
clear from the very beginning (including to the Security Services) that 
the ‘Free University’ and the confiscated papers represented nothing 
but the perfectly legal activity of someone interested in theoretical 
debate, acquiring knowledge and developing a critical and scientific 
approach to reality? 


The srry Constitution clearly states: Article 166: Freedom of thought 
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and belief is guaranteed. Article 167: Freedom of the press and of other 
forms of information and public expression; of association, speech and 
public appearance; of meeting and of other forms of public gathering is 
guaranteed. Article 168: Citizens have the night to be informed of events 
in the country and abroad which affect their life and work, as well as of 
questions that are of interest to the community as a whole. Article 169: 
Scientific and artistic creation is free. It is difficult to believe that these 
institutions of the State, i.e. the people who work within them (most of 
whom hold law degrees), are ignorant of the Constitution of our 
country. It is more likely that we are dealing here with something far 
more serious: coascions disregard and violation of the SFR] Constitution by the 
very services and institutions whose legal duty to protect it is spelled 
out in that Constitution: ‘All organs, organizations and other bearers of 
self-managing, public and other social functions perform their duties on 
the basis and within the framework of the Constitution and of 
Laws ... ’ (Article 95). Article 197 further states: ‘Everyone is bound 
by the Constitution and the Law’. Article 198 explicitly declares: ‘Every 
arbitrary act that violates or limits human rights, irrespective of who 
performs it, is unconstitutional and subject to sanction.’ 


What does this mean? There is no doubt that the activities of the 
above-mentioned institutions and services, i.e., of their representatives, 
in relation to the Belgrade Six are a flagrant violation of constitutional 
rights, and should therefore be subject to legal sanctions as prescribed 
by Article 198 of the Constitution, Of course, I do not for a moment 
imagine that the personnel of the State Security Service or the Public 
Prosecutor’s Office or the Court initiated this trial of their own accord, 
or for reasons of their own. I believe on the contrary that they did so 
following some political directive, and relying on ‘politico-customary’ 
rather than on constitutional normative law. 


Socialism and Democracy 


If democracy is understood in its original Greek sense as power of the 
people, then the original project of socialism, which for Marx and other 
socialist visionaries meant the possibility of the ‘vast majority of the 
people’ governing their own destiny, must be understood as a historical 
development of this original meaning. The two concepts, in fact, denote 
the same historic process, since there is no socialism without democracy 
aod only socialism allows the latter’s full development. This essential 
relationship between democracy and socialism was long obscured and 
subverted by the Stalinist interpretation of the historic project of 
socialism, which presented democracy as something wholly bourgeois, 
hence destined for the rubbish-heap of history. Democracy, in its 
restricted meaning of political pluralism, is indeed a constitutive element 
of contemporary developed capitalist societies, but just as it was created 
by the initiative and efforts of the Third Estate, so it is today maintained 
by the unceasing efforts of democratic forces among which socialist 
forces play a very important role. This means that even democracy in 
its restricted and ideologized sense of political pluralism and respect for 
electoral rules and results cannot be rejected from a (genuine) socialist 
standpoint. 
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Democracy and socialist democracy are, of course, not synonymous. 
However, 1f we know relatively well what democracy implies tn the 
developed capitalist societies of the West (which is not the same as the 
‘democracy’ of Chile or the Philippines), far less is known and spoken 
about the meaning of sostalist democracy. Socialism, as we have said, 1s 
possible only if it contains a developed democracy—otherwise we have 
etatism, bureaucratic collectivism or corporatism—and this means that 
if it is to be real, soctalist democracy must be far more developed than 
its bourgeois counterpart. Bourgeois democracy is simply freedom of 
thought, expression and belief; freedom of press, information, public 
expression and assembly; freedom of association and political organiza- 
tion, hence political pluralism; the right to be nominated to public 
office and respect for the rule that those who win elections also govern, 
and those who lose elections also lose the nght to govern. Socialist 
democracy needs to incorporate all these historic achievements of 
bourgeois democracy, but also needs to add its own new emancipatory 
premisses of social ownership, economic self-management and political 
self-government, which means: democratic control by the producers 
(both of materal and of spiritual values) over the conditions of 
production, over the distribution and use of the social surplus, and 
over the economic development of society; the participation of all able 
adult citizens in political decision-making, from the local to the federal 
level. In short, rule by the people over their own destiny. 


We can find support for such an understanding of democracy in Marx, 
Luxemburg and Gramsci, but also among such Serbian socialists as 
Svetozar Marković, Dimutrije Tucović and even Sime Marković and 
Filip Filipovié.(Only the Stalinized left, from the classical Stalinists to 
neo-Stalinists of the Maoist or Enver Hoxha type, has refused to accept 
the idea that socialist democracy must incorporate but also add to— 
dialectically supersede—bourgeois democracy.) This, then, is the tradi- 
tion to which I appeal, in an effort to think through the contemporary 
crisis of Yugoslav society, in both my public and my professional 
activity, as a citizen and as a sociologist. 


Democratization and Integral Self-Management—the Only 
Alternative for Socialist Development in Yugoslavia 


Every rational citizen of this country—still more its social scientists— 
have long been aware that the current economic and social crisis 1s also 
a moral crisis and a blocking of the creative potential of society. To put 
it simply, people today are not motivted to engage honestly (in both the 
traditional and the ‘socialist’ senses of the word) in their work or in 
other social activity. Indeed, they are encouraged to behave in quite the 
opposite manner. ‘Say one thing, but do another’; ‘Just look out for 
yourself, that’s what everyone else does’; ‘To be honest 18 to be a fool’; 
‘There’s no such thing as the common interest, or it exists only when it 
suits me/us’; ‘Never mind about morality and socialist principles, shut 
up aod mind your own business, that’s the best way’—-such are the 
rules of social behaviour that have acquired the status of a dominant 
ethical system. Numerous aspects of political life encourage this. 
Everyone knows, for example, that an intellectual who takes his social 
responsibilities seriously (particularly if, as a social scientist, he is 
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concerned with social reality and makes public the results of his research 
irrespective of whether they will please ‘people up there’ or not) 1s 
more likely to get into trouble than a colleague who—preoccupied only 
with his career, which depends to a considerable extent on ‘people up 
there’— tries in the first instance to satisfy his patrons. The result is that 
we all suffer, since we end up without any science capable of assessing 
the real situation, providing valid, useful predictions or elaborating 
alternative solutions to all our various social problems and for social 
development in general. If a science is to be worthy of its name and a 
‘socially useful’ activity, it requires 2 broad realm of freedom, the right 
to criticize without fear of the consequences and freely to pursue 
different ideas in their unfettered flow and confrontation. Finally, it 
requires to be evaluated by the sole criterion of its scientific content and 
not by whether its ideas serve the interests of this or that social group. 
Scientific truth, in fact, always serves the common social interests. If a 
broad, unrestricted intellectual freedom is a basic condition for the 
advance of science, and if a free, highly developed and dynamic science 
is a condition of social progress at this stage of civilization, then it is 
clear that the current crisis is rooted also in the restriction of intellectual 
freedom. It is equally clear that there is no way out of the present crisis 
without liberating the full creative potential of the intelligentsia 
(together with that of other social layers). How can one expect the 
intelligentsia to participate in the search for the causes of the cnsis, or 
in the formulation of possible solutions, if it itself—or at least its critical 
(and most creative) layer— is permanently threatened by repression? 


What are the reasons for this situation? There 1s no doubt, the main 
cause of the blocking of creative potential in our society lies in the 
substitution of certain partial for general social interests; the use of an 
organizational and political monopoly to limit the realm of intellectual 
freedom and to direct, by means of a ‘carrot and stick’ policy, the 
development of science—as of other intellectual disciplines—towards 
serving not the common interest but the interests of the dominant social 
group. By its very nature, thought is creative only when it is free and 
motivated solely by its own (but thereby simultaneously by the most 
general social) interest in uncovering the truth: thought which is 
frightened or bought is uncreative and unproductive. 


It 1s clear that the Yugoslav intelligentsia (especially its critical part, 
concerned with social issues) will be unable to participate creatively in 
understanding and overcoming the present social crisis as long as it 
fears being labelled, persecuted and even tried, solely for having a 
critical, ‘unofficial’ approach. It is equally clear that only this tntelli- 
gentsia is capable of new, fruitful ideas—the official ‘intellectuals’ have 
long made do without them. It is, therefore, imperative to stop 
persecuting the critical intelligentsia. It is necessary to stop prosecuting 
and imprisoning those who think differently, on the basis of false 
accusations and show trials. For intellectuals to be able to perform their 
social duty, for them to be productive, they—and not just they—need 
considerable freedom. Workers and peasants, white-collar workers and 
all those not engaged primarily in intellectual work require, as intellec- 
tuals do, both ‘intellectual’ and other freedoms, such as the freedom of 
political initiative, the freedom to criticize the leadership, to organize, 
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to defend their rights and interests—for example, by going on strike. In 
other words, they need all those freedoms which our Constitution 
guarantees, but which are often negated in practice even by institutions 
and individuals whose public responsibility is to protect the Constitu- 
tion. 


All these rights and freedoms may be summed up fully as developed self- 
management, developed self-government, the true participation of all able 
adult citizens (which, naturally, does not exclude the possibility that 
children in schools or people in prisons and mental institutions might 
also take part, in certain forms and at a certain level). The road to a 
developed, integral self-management is complex, with numerous alter- 
natives arising with each new step. Nevertheless, it is certain that the 
first steps neceessarily involve the following: 1. Respect for the 
Constitution and laws of the srry by all individuals and institutions 
possessing definite social power, and especially by the State and the 
politico-administrative bodies. In short, the State must be /egal and all 
political organs subject to the Constitution. 2. Respect for the elemen- 
tary rules of democratic politics, such as ‘Every public office that wields 
a certain social power must be elective’, or ‘Every public, political or 
social function must be exposed to the control of public opinion’, etc. 
the political principles of the Paris Commune of 1871 provide a good 
model, which should be followed and further elaborated. 3. The 
development of genuine self-management in enterprises and institutions, 
through the abolition of separate executive functions (managers, etc.) 
and the transformation of directorial organs into consultative ones. The 
full prerogatives of management must be in the hands of workers’ 
councils, in which the absolute majority must be held by productive 
workers, together with those employees and experts who do not have 
directorial functions—insofar as the latter continue for a time to exist as 
such. The self-managing activity of the employed would promote 
common social interests as opposed to those of group ownership, 
through a further integration of economic subjects into a single 
economic system that would not respect republican, provincial, com- 
munal or single-factory boundaries. 4. The development of a genuine 
popular self-government, from the local communes to the federal level, 
through a series of measures and mechanisms of direct and indirect 
democracy ranging from referenda concerning the most important 
problems of social development to permanent sessions of the Congress 
of Workers’ Councils. 5. The separation of legislative, executive and 
juridical powers (each of which, of course, must have a self-governing 
character), in order to ensure their correct functioning and prevent the 
formation of any kind of monopoly. 6. The abolition of all ideological 
and organizational monopolies, and especially the monopoly of any 
separate social group over the use of state power; the abolition of all 
unconstitutional and anti-democratic measures of “politico-customary 
law’ or of everyday practice. 


All these are only the initial starting-points needed ın order to establish 
a truly democratic, self-managing and humanist socialism. What con- 
crete forms such a socialism will acquire must be left to the democratic 
choice of the people who will build it. All that must be defined at 
present (bearing. in mind the experience of contemporary totalitarian 
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systems such as fascism, Stalinism, personal or populist dictatorship, 
etc.) are the basic conditions which will serve to prevent any deviation 
from democratic principles, separation of power from the people, or 
monopolistic misuse of this power. 


This Trial and the Future of Yugoslavia 


Though ıt may seem immodest to link this trial with the future of 
Yugoslav society, I think this is nevertheless permissible—not because 
we, the defendants, are especially important, but because all this is 
occurring in a period which I consider to be decisive for our society’s 
fature development. I have already spoken about what I consider to be 
the only acceptable alternative: the global development of self-manage- 
ment and of socialist democracy. I must also say something about the 
alternatives which are to my mind unacceptable, but which nevertheless 
have a chance—I hope not too great—of success. 


The greatest danger lies in a restoration of Stalinism. This is because tn 
our society there still exist, and are very much alive, forces which were 
ideologically moulded before and during the War—and also to some 
extent after its end—whose ideological inspiration was drawn not from 
Marx or representatives of the most advanced socialist tradition, but 
from the reductionist and distorted (‘revisionist’) tradition of so-called 
‘Bolshevism’—in short, from the practice of what is incorrectly called 
‘real socialism’. These social forces are conservative and unwilling to 
accept anything that 1s new; for them, there is one path alone to 
socialism, that followed in the ‘first country of socialism’. Even when 
they verbally accept Yugoslav self-management, they do their best to 
reduce it to a purely rhetorical phrase, to a normative precept. For 
them, the state is the ‘mother of socialism’—they love the state and the 
state loves them—whereas real self-management and socialist democracy 
is for them ‘anarchy’ and ‘rotten liberalism’. The firm hand of discipline; 
the precise execution of decisions and ‘the line’; obedience and diligence 
on the part of ‘those down below’, combined with respect for ‘those up 
above’—such is their universal prescription for all social problems. 
Although this ideological-political platform is anachronistic and unpro- 
ductive, showing all the symptoms of dementia senilis, it is nevertheless 
extremely dangerous, since those who support it openly or secretly hold 
great social power in their hands, being as a rule linked with the state. 
Supporters of this programme would have done with the non-alignment 
of Yugoslavia, its self-managing foundation, its federal principle of 
organization and other significant achievements of our development. 





The other dangerous alternative is a restoration of capitalism, which in 
Our society manifests itself as a tendency to group ownership and the 
domination of the managerial layer in the enterprises, and—though this 
is probably less important—as a strengthening of capital relations via 
the market and the private sector of the economy. One should also not 
underestimate the possibility of a sub-alternative: a state or corporative 
capitalism. There is no doubt that the supporters of this alternative (or 
sub-alternative) too would quickly wipe out all traces of workers’ self- 
management, as well as other socialist gains including Yugoslavia’s 
non-alignment. 
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Naturally, several other hybrid negative variants of development are 
not be be excluded, all of which would lead our society not in the 
direction of self-management but in other directions that would 
endanger all the most precious achievements of our postwar develop- 
ment: self-management, the federal character of Yugoslavia, non-align- 
ment and the existing constitutional order. 


As citizens of this country, as socialists and as democrats we must resist 
all that leads towards such a negative evolution. Intellectuals, of course, 
bear a special responsibility, especially those who by their professional 
training and personal vocation are concerned with society and who, 
therefore, have greater insight into its processes. Such is the context 
within which this trial too should be viewed, representing as 1t seems to 
do the possibility of a restoration of Stalinism. Herein lies its signifi- 
cance. This is why it is tmportant—and not just for the three, or the six, 
of us—that truth and justice should prevail ın this trial. For, as I have 
already said, what is at stake is not our skins alone, but the future of 
this society: will there be a positive development towards socialism, in 
accordance with human needs and the historical possibilities; or will 
there be stagnation, or a regressive movement towards capitalist 
corporatism or Stalinism? 


In Conclusion 


All that is relevant for this case has already been said in the course of 
our—and my own—defence, and in the final statements of my co- 
defendants which preceded mine. It has been clearly established that 
none of us three is guilty of ‘enemy propaganda’, or has ‘falsely’ and 
‘maliciously’ presented the socio-political situation, even less has called 
‘for the overthrow of the existing constitutional order’, either directly 
or ‘indirectly’, as the Prosecutor claims. We are on trial because we 
think, speak and write outside the guidelines decreed by the politics of 
the day. I myself am charged with nothing more than writing a paper, 
a part of my M.A. thesis, and submitting it to, Brandeis University 
according to its rules and procedures. The relevant evidence regarding 
this has been presented to the Court. Even more absurd 1s the claim of 
the Public Prosecutor that I had kept ‘for the purpose of distribution’ 
a text by another author (in English!) which, apart from anything else, 
had previously been published in New Left Review and which is freely 
available in a number of libraries across the country. In short, Article 
133 of the Penal Code of the srry has been applied in a (logically, 
ethically and legally) umpermissible manner; indeed, this very article is 
objectively an anachronism from the darkest past and should be 
removed from existing legislation. 


Finally, I can only express my hope that the Court will show understand- 
ing not just for what has taken place in this room, but also for the spirit 
and the demands of our age. History will judge us all. Its judgement 
will perhaps not be so slow in coming. There is no doubt that when it 
does come, ıt will mark some of us as innocent victims and others as 
unjust tormentors. This Court still has ıts chance to choosel 
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Weir and Wilson on Feminist Politics 


Angela Weir and Elizabeth Wilson begin their assessment of “The 
British Women’s Movement’ with an acknowledgement of the necess- 
arily partial character of their critique and a declaration that their 
intention is not a destructive one. Yet despite the benefits of discussion 
and re-assessment that have accrued to socialist-feminists as a result of 
both their article and the pamphlet from which it originated, the 
exercise as a whole has, I believe, been not merely partial but sectarian 
in its motivation, and destructive rather than positive in its effect. I do 
not propose here to provide a comprehensive reply to the many issues 
raised in their article, simply to make some general observations about 
their arguments and to counter some of the specific points made. 


Firstly, Angela Weir and Elizabeth Wilson construct a version of 
socialist-feminist theoretical and programmatic work that 1s extraordi- 
nary in its generalizations from unrepresentative instances. Who are all 
these socialist-feminists who are arguing against regenerating the 
manufacturing sector or who ignore the relationship between women’s 
work and the organization of capitalist production? Who adopt a 
‘separate spheres’ approach to tinker with family policy? There are so 
few of them that Weir and Wilson have to belabour one 1981 article by 
Anna Coote to show us that this bogey really is there. They even have 
to use Anne Phillips, one of the few published feminist critics of the 
AES, to provide the data with which they criticize her supposed position! 
(p. 41). The fact is that the vast majority of socialist-feminists have 
been, precisely, doing work that does relate women’s employment to the 
organization of the labour process; that does criticize the family in a 
radical rather than a ‘reformist? way. These omissions in Weir and 
Wilson’s account of socialist-feminist work are simply gaping holes ın 
their argument. They relegate to a footnote describing what socialist- 
feminists used to do in the 19708 virtually all the questions that many 
socialist-feminists are s##// working on and developing.? 


There 1s surely some onus on the authors of what is entitled a survey of 
a national political movement to provide some form of balance-sheet 
rather than a completely one-sided account. Yet the only notes that 
creep in to relieve the unremitting tone of criticism are a grudging 
respect for radical feminist activism and some carefully specified 
formulations about the achievements of feminists working in local 
government. Leaving aside the more general themes of the article, let 
us focus from this point of view on the extended discussion of 
socialist-feminism since the mid 1970s. 
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Weir and Wilson complain, for example, that socialist-feminist debate 
has become too academic (p. 91) but this is partly at least because they 
focus most of their discussion on academic texts, ignoring related 
campaigns and institutional struggles. They themselves have depoliti- 
cized these debates. They criticize the arguments of discourse theory as 
presented by Rosalind Coward in 1979 in the journal w/f, and they 
remark that ‘only’ Paul Hirst had the intellectual honesty to admit (in 
Polstics amd Power) the conservative implications of these rather vaguely 
specified developments. Yet as they must surely know, the politics of 
the journal w/f became clearer after Rosalind Coward’s resignation from 
the Board on an issue of principle, and the majority of the feminists on 
the Board of the journal Politics and Power resigned at the time of Paul 
Hirst’s statement. These are not pieces of classified information, and the 
political significance of these developments was made clear in published 
statements at the time.’ Whilst these struggles over the policies of 
journals are not exactly Molotov cocktails on the streets, they are 
nevertheless an important dimension of the politics of socialist-feminism 
and one that is denied by a restriction of debate to the texts themselves. 
The effect of Weir and Wilson’s treatment is to present discourse theory 
as a tendency that seduced all socialist-feminists until their own 1985 
critique, whereas the truth is that several socialist-feminists have been 
engaged in substantial critical work in this field for some time. 


Secondly, the article ıs shot through with an opportunistic style that 
uses arguments highly selectively, to attack a particular position rather 
than to make a contribution to a general argument. The strongest case 
of this is their critique of discourse theory and the journal w/f. Weir 
and Wilson reject the position that power 1s contested and secured in a 
variety of discursive practices by asking why it should be that ın all 
these separate instances it should be wes who have the power (p. 84). 
Yet this is not a question that they are immune from themselves. Here 
they seem to see three theoretical options: the discourse theory position 
with its failure (or refusal) to explain any social totality; the radical 
feminist position that poses conflict between men and women as 
fundamental and irreducible; and a historical materialist explanation of 
male dominance. Effectively they use the radical feminist position 
against the discourse theory position, but it 1s quite clear that they reject 
the implication, for their ows arguments, of identifying men as powerful 


as men. 


1 New Left Resi 143 pp 74-103, Ben Fine, Laurence Harns, Manonc Mayo, Angela War and 
Elmrabeth Wilson, Cies Pedtecr As Aawer To Its Critxs, Loudon 1984 

2 One could het many examples of contimnnog socalist-fermast work on the relenons between geoder 
and the organization of work, and many contnibunoas to cotcal debates around gender, the famuly 
aod capttahsm For example (restricted to Boosh work only) titles oo work include Ruth Cavendish 
Wem on the Law (1982), Anna Pollert Geis, Wes, Factory Lees (1981), Judy Wajman Wawes oo 
Contre! (1982), Angela Coyle Redman’ Wesres (1584), Cynthia Cockburn Brathers (1984), Anne Phillrps 
Hadden Hands (1983), tod for a review of many of these see Veronica Beechey “What's so special about 
women's employment” Fammi Rawew 15, 1983; tithes on the family tochude Lynne Segal (editor) 
What Is Te Be Dom Aben The Fass? (1983), Rosalind Coward Patreerche! Procedests (1983), sec also 
the articles by Catherine Hall, Selly Alesander, Irene Bruegel, Felraty Edboim and others m The 
Chongeag Eacperrencs of Woaw echted by Elorabeth Whiteiegg et al (1982) 

3 See Rosahnd Coward ‘Letter of Resignation’ wif 3, 1979, and Rosalind Coward and Michèle Barrett 
‘Leer aff 7, 1982, od the ‘Women’s EditonaP (jusufying the resignations of Fran Benoctt, Rosalind 
Coward, Beatrx Campbell, Anne Sbowstack Sassoon and Carole Sacre) of Peirtecs and Parer 3, 1981 
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Their own position, presumably, the ‘historical materialist explanation 
of male dominance’ to which they refer, remains completely unstated. 
In the absence of any clear argument as to what this explanation might 
be, we are forced to piece it together from passing remarks. The clearest 
statement comes in the brief section on socialist feminism and race, but 
it must apply too to the differences and divisions between women and 
men. They write: “We believe that a theoretical basis, if not for unity at 
least for a much-needed political cooperation among different groups of 
women, can be most accurately and concretely developed in the context 
of class analysis. Far from obliterating differences, Marxism provides 
the most effective tool for understanding what is often a gulf between 
the experiences of black and of white women’ (p. 81). Their conclusion, 
that feminist struggles can only be expressed through an intensification 
of class struggle (defined in such a way as to incorporate some ‘women’s 
interests’ but no challenge to masculinity or the gendered division of 
labour), also demonstrates quite decisively how little ground they are 
prepared to give to feminism. (Just as, incidentally, their comments on 
the miners’ strike fail to recognize how this mobilization has been 
supported more by the rank and file than by the leadership of the trade 
union and labour movement: they refuse to acknowledge that critiques 
of the trade unions come from the left as well as the right.) The ‘class 
position’ that they take up in general has the effect of making their 
‘feminist’ critique of discourse theory-and m/f look distinctly like an ad 
feminam argument. From this point of view it is also worth pointing out 
the speciousness ‘of their opening bid for feminist credibility in the 
statement that we should ‘locate women’s continuing subordination as 
central’ (p.75); after a while it becomes clear that ıt is only central in the 
sense that it is part of class politics and tbey are central (a rather different 


Thirdly, I want to take issue with Weir and Wuson’s tendency to see 
their sisters and comrades falling by the wayside all around them. The 
article reads like the diary of heroic warriors whose troops are deserting 
them; one by one they are sinking into the various deviations so easily 
perceived once this righteous and typically sectarian thought pattern 
sets in. I agree that ıt is now fashionable within the academy to be 
explicitly anti-Marxist and that many feminist positions are increasingly 
challenged with more confidence; I also agree that a certain kind of 
radical feminism has been espoused by some socialist men (parallel to 
the black separatism congenial to some white women) at the expense of 
a more positive socialist-feminism. These are serious problems indeed, 
but they do not add up to the Weir and Wilson scenario of the enemy 
witb socialist-feminism. 


Here I want to respond explicitly to their remarks about my recent 
work, characterized by them as ‘an alarming trend within socialist 
feminism’. The implication is given, by the use of ‘retreat’, ‘earlier days’ 
and so on that I have in some way shifted my view on the relationship 
of Marxism and feminism. (I share the view of many of the other people 
criticized in this article that a substantial degree of misrepresentation 
has occurred in the way in which arguments are presented.) For this 
reason I should like to put it on record that the arguments outlined in 
the New Statesman piece to which they refer are entirely in line with 
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those of my earlier book Women’s Oppression Today, which also starts 
from the propositions that there is no necessary alliance between 
ferninism and socialism and no adequate explanation within Marxism of 
women’s oppression. I have never said that Marxism and feminism are 
incompatible, as Weir and Wilson say, although I have in the past 
pointed to instances where their objectives do not coincide. Nor have 
Lever said that Marx was ‘anti-egalitarian’; I pointed out that Marx was 
opposed to the bourgeois ideal of egalitarianssw and that he saw the 
category of political emancipation as limited compared with the ideal of 
human emancipation.s I cannot really understand why this is so 
contentious, unless it be that Weir and Wilson believe one should not 
say such things in a (fairly) popular weekly paper. I have some respect 
for the view that Marxists should not criticize Marx in public, although 
I do not myself agree with it, but that argument could scarcely be put 
by women choosing the pages of New Left Review as the launderette for 
socialist-feminist linen. 


I suspect that the reason why my argument is deemed to be so 
reactionary 1s that Weir and Wilson are conflating two arguments that 
should be separated. On the one hand they want to say that the left, 
specifically in this instance socialist-feminists, have been abandoning 
their political cutting edge over the last few years (a general allegation 
of the Class Politics pamphlet); on this one could comment that although 
socialist-feminism has disappeared as an organized political grouping, it 
has gained considerable force ın the areas that they do acknowledge, 
such as the GLc and Labour Party. Change is not necessarily for the 
worse. On the other hand, and much less explicitly argued, they want 
to say that the only acceptable position within socialist-femioism is the 
one that sees women’s subordination as completely explicable in Marxist 
terms. That is to say, the only position that they wish to endorse is one 
that ‘integrates’ a feminist and Marxist analysis at the most analytically 
abstract as well as at the political level. This is in my view the real 
disagreement between us: I have argued for some time that this 
‘integrationist’ theoretical position is simply not possible but that we 
need a historical understanding of the ways in which gender and class 
have become so intertwined in capitalist society. I do not believe that 
recognition of the different ongins of class and gender oppression need 
blind us to either the gendered character of class under capitalism or to 
the importance of struggling for a socialism that has been redefined in 
the light of feminism. 


Angela Weir and Elizabeth Wilson seem preoccupied with the pheno- 
menon of those who have recently problematized the link hyphen in 
socialist-feminism. Yet they forget that ıt never has been all that simple; 
it would be possible to argue—tuming the tables, as it were—that it is 
they whose position has changed in favour of the more traditional 
reductionist Marxist stance. Reading their article now it is useful to 
o 
1 The arguments in the review article pablished m the New Siats of 15 July 1984 were partly 
abodged from a longer discussion of Marr's stutade to egalitansnism and humanism entitled 
MWanost-Femmism and the Work of Karl Marx’, in Merx ree Years Oa, edited by Betty Macthews, 
London 1985 The arguments of Wearss’s Oppressea Today, first published m 1980, have been re- 
esectecd in the light of recent palmical debate m a new ‘Foreword’ written m 1983 
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recall that one of its authors, back ın 1980, criticized Beyond the Fragments 
extensively on the grounds that this was a political project that ignored 
the independent interests of feminism. Some quotations may give the 
flavour of the argument: ‘In exploring the question of the relationship 
of feminism to socialism, I am doing so as a socialist and a feminist, yet 
for me the connexion remains far more difficult than it appears to be for 
the authors of Beyond the Fragments, ‘... Marxism has not been able 
wholly to explain the subordination of women even within capitalism’, 
‘Feminism 1s a radical and progressive force and we do share many of 
the aspirations of socialism. Yet there remains a dimension to feminism 
which separates it from socialism.” It seems hard to escape the 
conclusion that the intervening four years of Thatcherism have led to 
a reconsideration of these arguments, and indeed the ‘urgency’ of the 
political situation 1s cited in this 1984 call to socialist-feminists. Whilst 
it is quite reasonable to change political priorities in the light of the 
national situation, it seems odd (a) to deny as they do that ‘so-called 
Thatcherism’ (their term) exists other than as a figment of the eurocom- 
munist imagination, and (b) to berate other socialist-feminists merely 
for set changing their position. 


Finally, I come to the party-political context of this article. Whilst this 
is probably well known in Britain, it is possibly less clear to the 
international readership of New Left Revtew that the argument presented 
by Weir and Wilson 1s a greatly expanded version of the section on 
feminism in the Class Politics pamphlet through which they and others 
intervened in late 1984 in the worsening split in the crae. In this brief 
comment I do not wish to take on the arguments of that pamphlet or 
the overall political situation of which they form a part, but I want to 
make two specific points. First, that the widely held view that there is 
some kind of natural alliance between feminism and eurocommunism, 
cemented by the central role of ideology, is in my opinion mistaken. 
Yet this call for what one can only see as a reductionist and economistic 
approach to women’s oppression, coming from those who have 
identified themselves so clearly as ant-eurocommunust, will unfortu- 
nately reinforce the credence of this assumption.‘ Secondly, as a Marxist 
outside the crGB I share the feelings of many comrades who watch, 
horrified, the tragic detenoration of internal relations within the party 
and the crippling of its national political influence. Yet it seems to me 
to be essential that this polarization within the cres be contained, 
rather than encouraged to spill out and engulf the left ın general. Many 
political commentators now argue that it is inevitable that the split will 
divide the Labour Party, the non-aligned left and the socialist sections 
of the feminist, black and peace movements. But it is sectarian, and 
politically irresponsible, to attempt to extend this paralysing split 
further, and socialist-feminists should resist being manipulated into 
these opposed camps. 





3 Elerabeth Wibon “Beyond the Ghetto Thoughts on “Beyond the Fragments” Feersecct Rawew no 4, 
1980, P. 32, 55, 37 

* I realne thet the anthora of the Class Padetacs pamphlet had the intention of setting out a third posinon 
that was neither curocommmnet oor ‘fundamentalist Yet partly because of the complete potarnation 
of the cram, and because they chose to besp cnticam on one mde and my no word against the 
positions adopted on the other, the pamphlet hes quickly become identified ss part of the 
‘fandamentalist left opposition’ 
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Britain is now living through its sixth year under a Conservative 
government which in many ways pioneered the widespread shift to the 
right among leading capitalist powers in the 1980s. The Thatcher 
administration has been a pace-maker in the distnantling of welfare 
rights and disabling of union powers at home, and in the deployment 
of military force abroad. The ideology of the free market and the strong 
state is now common language in Washington and Paris, Bonn and 
Rome, as much as in London—the general bourgeois refrain of the 
world depression. Thatcherism nevertheless remains a nationally 

T specific project: not just a response to the overall crisis of advanced 
capitalism that broke out in the seventies, but a bid to reverse the 
secular decline of the British economy that long pre-dated it. The means 
adopted to that end have been primarily political—the construction of 
an electoral bloc wedded to the values of competition and discipline, 
and in their name the removal of impediments to the operations of the 
market. Much debate on Thatcherism on the left has concentrated on 
these aspects of its rule. Their ultimate test, however, will be -econ- 
omic—whether or not they secure that redressment of British capitalism 
which the drastic shift in the balance of class forces programmed by 
the regime is intended to permit. 
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We start this issue of NLR with a penetrating article by Colin Leys that 
looks at the record of the relationship between Thatcher’s policies and 
British industrial interests. Drawing on both statistical analysis and 
interviews with CBI leaders, Leys shows that while the new Conserva- 
tism has redistributed income royally away from the poorest to the most 
prosperous layers in society, it has also critically worsened the slide in 
the position of UK manufacturing with a series of measures counter- 
productive for it. Leys argues that the passivity of British manufacturers 
towards the discrepancy between the aims and effects of Thatcherism 
can only be understood in a historical framework stretching back to 
the 19th century. In a perspective close to that with which NLR has 
, always been associated, he insists on the original subordination of 
industrial capital within the dominant bloc in the Victorian epoch, and 
its continuing incapacity to organize itself as a unitary political interest, 
let alone a hegemonic one, in modern Britain. In default of any purpose- 
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ful manufacturing corps to fight for one, no coherent new regime of 
accumulation is in sight. 


The ideological successes of Thatcherism, by contrast, have been one 
of the central themes of Stuart Hall’s work in recent years. In a vigorous T 
rejoinder to critics—Bob Jessop, Kevin Bonnett, Simon Bromley and 
Tom Ling in NLR 147—who have maintained that this emphasis is 
unduly culturalist, Hall replies that his analyses have concentrated on 
the discursive dimensions of radical Conservatism with good reason— 
since this is the plane on which the British Left, like others, has been 
weakest in its own practice. At the same time Thatcher’s dominance of 
the public stage, initially won by skilful transmutation of popular 
discontents into reactionary nostrums, has never developed into a 
genuine political hegemony—precisely because of its dissociation from 
any fundamental economic rationality for the capitalist social formation ~y 
as a whole. Nevertheless, he warns, the terms of mass expectations and 
struggles have already been transformed for the worse: without a 
countervailing ideological mobilization, capable of connecting with 
popular experience at equal or greater depth, the blights of Thatcherism 
are likely to outlast their author. 


Jürgen Habermas must be reckoned the most commanding single 
figure in Western philosophy today. It is principally due to his creative 
development and transformation of the heritage of Adorno and Marcuse, 
Benjamin and Horkheimer that of all the major strands of post-classical 
Marxism, the Frankfurt tradition has shown the greatest cultural lon- 
pevity and vitality. Now extending to a third generation, with the work © 
of such figures as Claus Offe and Albrecht Wellmer, Critical Theory 
remains a central resource for our understanding of the structural 
changes in advanced capitalist societies. Habermas’s work is significant 
not only for its central position within contemporary debates over 
historical materialism, but for its capacity to engage with its two main 
rivals. While drawing a number of his theoretical tools from the analytic 
philosophy still dominant in the Anglo-Saxon world, Habermas repudi- 
ates the constricted conception of reason which these instruments 
frequently serve, lending them a scope and edge which they would 
otherwise lack. On the opposite front, in contrast to post-structuralist 
currents of Continental thought, Habermas refuses to allow his concern 
with the historical and political dimensions of rationality to result in , 
peremptory and apocalyptic totalizations. Against these two trends, the 
Habermasian programme has represented a remarkable defence and 
ingenious illustration of the power of critical reason. The complexity of 
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its theoretical sources has been matched by the width of its substantive 
concerns—which have covered sociology and psychology, culture and 
politics, as much as epistemology or ethics, culminating in the recent 
two-volume “Theory of Communicative Action’. We publish below an 
extended interview with Habermas, in which the Review puts questions 
to him across the full spectrum of his interests. NLR, which was slow 
to appreciate the significance of Habermas’s achievements in the early 
seventies, has followed this corrective exchange with a second interview 
that will be included in a forthcoming collection of Habermas’s dia- 
logues with interlocutors, to be published by Verso in the autumn. 


In the late sixties and early seventies, the official thinking of the Italian 
Communist Party was called sharply into question by the huge social 
ferment in France and Italy, and by the crisis of international commu- 

Y nism that followed Sino-Soviet friction and the Warsaw Pact inter- 
vention in Czechoslovakia, among other factors. It was against this 
background that a group of PCI members launched a new magazine, 
ll Manifesto, with the aim of encouraging a renewal of Party policy and 
internal life from the left. In an interview with NLR Luciana Castellina, 
one of the founders of the Manifesto group, discusses its evolution after 
it was excluded from the PCI in 1969. Her account contains a detailed 
analysis of the rapid growth and later decline of the Italian New Left, 
and of the social conditions underlying the emergence of terrorism as 
a mass phenomenon. While remaining firmly convinced of the crippling 
character of the PCPs National Unity strategy in 1976—79, she sets forth 

“the new perspectives which led to the group’s reintegration with the 
Party in December of last year. 


Modern feminism, with its record of struggle, organization and analysis, 
now dates back some fifteen years in the advanced capitalist countries. 
Women’s movements have generally acquired a sense of their own 
history, yet the various national experiences, at least as diverse as those 
of the labour movement, are so far relatively unfamiliar to one another. 
To assist a broader international understanding of the contemporary 
women’s movement, in the common interests of feminist and socialist 
culture, we shall therefore be publishing a comparative series of articles 
over the next year. In this issue Monica Threlfall traces the course of 
+ Spanish feminism from the final years of the Franco dictatorship, 
through the high-point of political activism in the late seventies, to the 
present period of PSOE government. In a sober and documented 
balance-sheet, she weighs the achievements against the continuing 
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obstacles and dangers that limit their scope and leave them vulnerable 
to a change in the political climate. 


Finally, we publish the second in a series of comments on Fredric 
Jameson’s ‘The Cultural Logic of Late Capitalism’, which appeared in < 
NLR 146. Mike Davis argues that the phenomena associated with post- 
modernism need to be reinterpreted, both in their periodization and in 
their correlation with basic features of the world economic crisis. 
The growing shift from productivist to rentier-speculative patterns of 
accumulation, involving a return to archaic levels of super-exploitation 

in the United States itself, has found its reflection in the self-enclosed, 
fortified districts that radically segment urban space by sealing the 
upper middle classes from the proletarian city population. 
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Colin Leys 


- 
Thatcherism and British Manufacturing: 

w . 
a Question of Hegemony 


In the broadest sense we are dealing with an old phenomenon. Carthage fell, 
Rome fell; now it is Britain’s turn.* More narrowly it is a new phenomenon, 
the first instance of the threatened absolute decline of a fully capitalist social 
formation. The last phase of the internationalization of capital has finally 
subjected whole national economies of industrialized countries to the unforgiv- 
ing judgments of the law of value. During the first two phases (the inter- 
nationalization of the circuit of commodities and the internationalization of 
the circuit of finance) Britain, as the first industrializing economy, enjoyed 
large absolute and comparative advantages in production which permitted 
its commodities to undersell those of non-capitalist producers and also 
allowed it to appropriate surplus labour abroad.! The last phase, the inter- 
, nationalization of production, has exposed all domestic economies to the law 
of value, including those of the former metropolises. The increasing flexibility 
afforded manufacturing capital in its choice of production sites—due to 
technological changes making commodities lighter, production processes 
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easier to disaggregate, transport costs lower, and (perhaps most import- 
ant) the accumulated skills of specific national labour forces less crucial— 
has meant that the production process itself has become internationally 
mobile. Production can now be more and more easily shifted from one 
global site to another, and those which offer conditions of production 
below the standard of the most attractive will experience a tendency to 
decline. The intra-national ‘unevenness’ of capitalist production (e.g. in 
Britain, the decline of the old northern industrial heartlands and the 
rise of the south-east) is now matched by international unevenness (rise 
of the NICs, decline of the least efficient older economies)? 


These tendencies might be limited, in theory, by regional or other 
combinations—regional protectionism, common markets with regional 
compensation mechanisms, etc.—whose purpose would be to bring all 
the national economies of'a region or bloc up to a common level of 
productivity and consumption norms, and to exclude products from 
elsewhere. Thus every European economy could aim to align its pro- 
duction and consumption (including ‘welfare state’? consumption) with 
the norms set by the Germans, while Japanese commodities, not to 
mention those produced by South Korea, Brazil or other low-wage, 
authoritarian NICs, would be excluded. But even if this were practi- 
cable—and the political and military contradictions involved are likely 
to prove irresoluble—a problem would remain for the weaker national 
economies within such blocs. How are they to create the conditions for 
a rate of accumulation capable of yielding the continuing levels of 
consumption needed for a viable liberal democracy—in face of the 
continuous improvement in productivity, set by the pacemakers for the 
bloc as a whole, which results from the inherent dynamic of capitalist 
production itself? 


A range of different ‘accumulation strategies’ exists in theory,’ but the 
practical possibilities are limited not only by the current balance of 
economic and political forces in a given country, but also by a much 
more complex and intractable web of norms and practices inherited 
from the past, which are crucial for what the French ‘regulation school’ 
has termed the ‘mode of regulation’ necessary for any strategy to be 
stabilized and sustained as a ‘regime’ of accumulation. The response 
of British manufacturers to the economic project of the Thatcher 
administration provides a striking affirmation of the contemporary 
importance of this constraint. 





* I am grateful to Peter Hall and John Holmes for valuable comments and to the Socal Scences and 
Homanrties Research Counc! for financial support for the work on which this arucie rs based 

1C Pallon, "The Self-Expenson of Capital on a World Scale’, Rese of Radwa! Polwa! Ecomenrss 
92), 1977, pp 3-28, also A Brewer, Thermus of Iarpersalicw, Routledge, London 1980, pp 23-24 

2 From this potat of vew, mexdentally, the contemporary general world coms, while undoubtedly 
having general causes such es thosc proposed by Mandel, Frank, Arnght, Lipietz and others, may 
also be understood as a result of the operation of the law of value on the U S economy, whose decline 
produces a workd-wide crs because of rts weight m total world production and consumption 
including Canada, North Amenca accounts for approximately 15% of toal world trade, and 25% of 
OECD tade. OECD, Masthi Statistics of Formgs Trade, Pans, March 1984 I owe this highly 
relevant potnt to Bryant Fairicy 

3 The term us taken from Bob Jessop, “The Caperulist State and the Risk of Capital, Problems in the 
Analyns of Business Amocatoas’, Wert Earepeas Peistxs 2), pp. 149-50 
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De-industrialization in Britain 


On A. Singh’s definition of an efficient industrial sector, British manufac- 
turing has been inefficient for about a century. It 1s no longer able to 
yield ss the long run ‘sufficient net exports to pay for import requirements 
at socially acceptable levels of output, employment and the exchange 
rate’, and throughout the 1970s the evidence showed clearly that this 
inefiiciency was increasing.* The result has been a dramatic contraction 
of the manufacturing sector, leading to a steadily worsening balance of 
payments constraint. Although the measures taken by the Thatcher 
government to remedy the long-term weakness have undoubtedly accel- 
erated contraction 1n the short term, the bulk of the decline since 1960 
is attributable to long-term structural-cultural causes. 


Between 1970 and 1980 (i.e. before the Thatcher government’s measures 
had begun to take significant effect) manufacturing output stagnated, 
as did gross fixed investment in manufacturing (see Table 1). Employ- 
ment in manufacturing contracted while productivity per person 
employed rose sluggishly, compared with major competitors. Private 
investment overseas gradually increased but was offset, during the late 
19708, by foreign investments in Britain, largely in ol exploration and 
extraction, which tended to conceal the extent to which manufacturing 
industry was no longer attracting the long-term investment needed to 
improve or even maintain its international competitiveness. Domestic 
oul and gas production eventually expanded to yield a visible trade 
surplus in oil and gas of some £6 billion per annum. This in turn 
covered the underlying deficit on the visible trade balance caused by 
the chronic and growing competitive weakness of British manufacturing 
(until the deficit re-emerged in 1983 on a scale too large to be covered 
by the surplus on oil). 


Implications for the Future 


Some people—aincluding senior executives of manufacturing compan- 
ies—still envisage a stable ‘post-industrial’ British economy based on a 
switch to service employment. However, there are several reasons why 
this should be considered wishful thinking. Private service employment 
rose by only one million over the two decades 1960~1980, compared 
with a loss of three million jobs in manufacturing, and there are many 
signs of substantial over-manning which will tend to lead to stagnation 
or decline in service sector employment as productivity increases. There 
is a discrepancy between the expanded service sector employment that 
has occurred through state employment, and effective demand for 
services, even without the short-term effects of public spending cuts.3 
Moreover, the prospects are poor that services will draw in sufficient 
foreign exchange to replace earnings from commodity exports (or offset 
increased import penetration) on the scale required. World competition 
in traded services has increased. Britain has no invulnerable absolute 





* A Sangh, “North Sea Oil and the Reconstructron of UK Industnes’, m FT Bbachaby, ed, De 
mdastnatcretiet, Heinemann, London 1979, p 104 

3 J Urry, “De-Iodustrlcation, Clasecs and Polrocs’, m Roger King, ed , Cepia and Pedstics, Routkedge, 
London 1983, p 34 


Table 1 \ 


INDICATORS OF ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE 1960-1980 
Index of Output of Manufacturing (1980 = I00) 


1960 772 
1979 103.3 
1980 100.0 
1983 95 4 (provisional) 


Gross fixed manufacturing investment (£mn, 1980 prices) 


1960 $54 
1970 T990 
1980 6,444 
1982 4,457 (provisional) 
Employment in manufacturing as percentage 
of civilian employment 
US Canada Japan W.Germany France Italy UK 
1960 26.4 246 21.3 34.3 28.2 25 I 38.4 
1970 26.4 23.9 27.0 37-4 27.8 29.3 37.1 
1975 22.7 21.6 25 8 35.2 27.9 29.7 33.0 
1980 221 21.6 14.7 343 25.8 27.8 29.8 
Growth of output per person-hour in manufacturing 
(1980 = 100) 
US Canada Japan W.Germany France Italy UK 
1974 85 87 76 83 Bo 83 95 
1975 89 87 73 85 76 79 93 
1976 92 9I 8o 9I B5 86 98 
1977 94 94 84 94 88 85 99 
1978 95 98 9I 96 92 88 101 
1979 98 100 97 100 98 96 IOI 
1980 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1983 114 108 103 IIO 109 103 II$ 
(prov.) 
Current trade balance (current £mn) 
nsibh oil risible tari sib le 
mesel balance balance 
1972 — 82 — 666 — 748 + 971 
1973 — 1,645 — 941 — 2,586 + 1,607 
1974 — 1,994 = 39357 = $5351 + 2,073 
1975 — 276 — 3,057 — 3,333 + 1,820 
1976 + 18 — 3,947 — 3,929 + 3,903 
1977 + 487 — 2,77! — 2,284 +2,338 
1978 + 442 — 1,984 — 1,542 + 2,700 
1979 — 2,718 — pı — 3,499 + 2,976 
1980 + 918 + 415 + 1,233 + 2,002 
1981 — 104 + 3,112 + 3,008 +3,539 
1982 — 2,486 + 4,605 +2,119 + 3,259 
1983 7591 +6,875 — 716 + 4,632 


Sources: Exeesmic Trends, December 1983, CSO/HMSO; Erone mis Trends 
Annual Supplement, 1984, CSO/HMSO; Eremomic Oxtlook Historical 
Statisties, OLCD 1983, Natremal Institute Economic Rerww No. 110, 
November 1984 
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advantage in service provision, and to the extent that services are 
constantly being replaced by the sale of new material commodities (e.g. 
through telecommunications technology) they are transferred to the 
sphere of manufacturing where Britain 1s weak. 


Another alternative is continued decline. This is visualized by some 
people as realistic (even, in some cases, acceptable). But even if the 
‘cushion’ provided by domestic oil and gas production were to prove 
more long-lasting than originally foreseen (owing to overestimates of 
future demand and underestimates of exploitable reserves), a very large 
step downwards ın the decline remains to be negotiated as the reserves 
run out. Moreover, industrial decline means, over time, a decline in 
consumption, which takes various forms: unemployment caused by 
industrial contraction and productivity increases under conditions of 
deflation due to balance of payments constraints; reduced real wage 
levels to offset productivity gains in other countries; increased tax levels 
on those in employment; reduced levels of social security, and so on. 
It ıs hard to envisage this as an evolutionary process, let alone as a 
politically ‘stable’ one. The problem has rarely been formulated explicitly 
in these terms by the party leaders in Britain. Nonetheless an implicit 
awareness of what is at stake lies behind both ‘corporatism’ and “Thatch- 
erism’, the two opposing attempts so far made to find a solution to 
‘Britain’s economic problem’ by rapidly raising productivity. Here we 
are concerned only with the second of these attempts. 


The Thatcherite Project 


Thatcherism as a programme for national economic competitiveness 
was a development of Heath’s policy of 1970-72. Its chief components 
may be summarized under three main heads: (1) State intervention 
through monetary policy, which would theoretically restrict the growth 
of the money supply to growth of output and thereby squeeze out 
inflation by ensuring that ‘excessive’ wage payments would be penalized 
by unemployment. (2) A ‘supply side’ attack on such obstacles to 
productive efficiency as state spending—with its alleged tendency to 
‘pre-empt resources’—the power of nationalized industry monopolies, 
the power of trade unions, or state controls such as zoning regulation. 
The principal measures adopted were deflation (the so-called ‘short 
sharp shock’ of 1980-81, not significantly relieved since then, except 
just before the 1983 election), which accelerated the growth of unemploy- 
ment and greatly weakened the unions; legislation to reduce trade-union 
powers (restrictions on picketing and ‘secondary action’, removal of 
some trade union immunities, banning of political and sympathetic 
strikes, curtailment of closed shops, compulsory strike ballots, direct 
election of union leaderships, and weakening of unions’ financial links 
to the Labour Party); cuts in state spending (enforced via ‘cash limits’); 
and privatization through the selling of state assets (£13bn projected 


by 1988).° (3) Additional moves to ‘change attitudes’: deliberate ‘non- 
intervention’ in major industrial disputes; redistribution of the tax 
burden in favour of skilled workers and the middle classes (the ‘winners’ 
in this strategy) to provide ‘incentives’; sale of council houses to 
establish worker identification with property ownership; measures to 
assist and celebrate small business enterprise and even the ‘informal’ 
sector (¢.g. ignoring tax evasion in the so-called ‘black economy’); and 
a complementary policy of isolating and repressing protest by those 
who are losers in the restoration of inequality and the market (‘law and 
order’). 


This package of policies can also be described in terms of redistribution: 
an accentuation of personal income inequality through taxation changes; 
a shift in the share of national income from wages/salaries to profits 
and in the distribution of power from labour to capital; a redivision of 
income between the employed and unemployed, and between manufac- 
turing and other fractions of capital. Thatcherite tax policies have had 
an unambiguously ‘upward’ redistributive effect. Table 2 sets out the 
percentage change, compared with a situation in which taxes and 
duties had simply nsen in line with inflation, for various occupational 
categories.’ 


Table 2 

1979-84 March 1984 

Changes due Income 

to taxes per week 
Jobless man with family —15.0% £ 76.15 
Semi-skilled worker — 2.0% £138.00 
Council manual worker — 1.0% £104.00 
Couple on a pension + 0.6 L 5450 
Skilled manual worker + 3.1% £198 00 
Middle manager + 7.5% £373.00 
Young civil servant +10.0% £133.65 
Senior manager +19.0% £526.34 
Company director +43.0% £957 69 


There is a clear pattern here of ‘targeting’ categories for incentives or 
disincentives. This corresponds both to the Thatcherite electoral appeal 
to the skilled working class (which rewarded her with an 18 per cent 
swing from Labour to Conservative in the 1979 elections and a further 
12 per cent swing in 1983%) and to the market-doctrine belief that tax 
rates on managers and businessmen should be reduced in order to 


4 The scale of the reduction of the public sector of the economy Likety to have been achieved by 1987- 
88 is not always folly appreciated It cludes approxnmetely {7bo of sales of nanonalreed service or 
production iodustnes mecluding the phocc system, Brush Airways, the airports, long-distance bus 
“services, the channel ferries, the state armaments factones, and oll end gas production and distnbuton 
It also inctodes a further {4bo of state shareholdings, sod m addition the transfer to private contractors 
of service provon for state customers soch as the hospital! system and local government 

7 Por a convensent summary of Thatchertte polma see D Stnnan, “Stare Intervention, the Economy 
and the Cour Corporatem, Radical Conservanem and the Soe m Bram’, m A Stewart, ed 
Contes porary Britam, Routledge, London 1983, pp 73—84 

® Analysts by the Institute for Precal Studies m The Samay Times, 18 March 1984 

*D. Masecy, “The Contours of Victory’, Aderccism Today, July 1983 
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encourage them to make the entrepreneurial effort needed for recon- 
structing the economy. 


The employment effect of Thatcherite income policies may be gauged 
from the fact that between 1979 and the end of 1983 the number in 
work rose by 360,000 (from 26,610,000 to 26,969,000) but the number 
unemployed rose by 1.8 million (from 1,296,000 to 3,079,000).10 (See 
Table 3.) The latter group, which consisted increasingly of long-term 
unemployed, became absolutely poor. 

rn 

Table 3 
Unemployment as percentage of total labour force 
1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 


France 4I 44 47 52 59 63 73 Bo Bo 
W.Germany 1.6 3.6 37 36 35 3-2 30 44 6I 
Italy 58 66 70 Fl 75 74 8.3 89 9.7 
UK 46 60 64 63 56 6.9 106 12.3 13.1 


Source. National Institute Economic Reytew No 110, November 1984 
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There was also a redistribution of income from wages and salaries to 
profits, although this was even sharper before Thatcher took office. (See 


Table 4.) 
EE 
Table 4 

% of GDP 
Income from company income 
employment 
1975 72.3% 7-9% 
1979 67.6% 12.7% 
1983 65.5% 14.6% 


Source: Esosemrc Treads, October 1984. 





Wealth distribution was likewise shifted marginally in favour of the 
rich. The marketable wealth of the top ten per cent of owners rose 
from 58 per cent of the total in 1978 to 60 per cent in 1981.!1 The 
distribution of GDP between sectors, and hence of economic importance 
between different fractions of capital, underwent a sharp change. The 
weight of manufacturing in total GDP shrank from nearly a third in 
1973 to less than a quarter in 1982; o1l and gas rose from 1.8 per cent 
to 6.0 per cent, and banking, finance, insurance, business services and 
leasing from 10.5 per cent to 12.5 per cent. 


Thatcherism and Manufacturing 


Not all the elements in the Thatcherite policy package are mutually 
consistent (in particular the rising social security bill, combined with a 
refusal to let the PSBR rise, has pre-empted tax reductions and limited 
the scope for cuts in total state spending) but most of them have taken 





® Meathly Depart of Statitut, May 1984 
11 Serna! Tronds 14, 1984, p 84 


effect. So far, however, the consequences for manufacturing have not 
been observably beneficial. It is true that while Conservative ministers 
show a normal tendency to see signs of a radical regeneration in every 
new export contract, or every pause in the climb of unemployment 
statistics, Mrs Thatcher has fairly consistently maintained that success 
can only be expected as 2 result of persisting with her policies over the 
duration of several parliaments. Moreover, there is little doubt that the 
long-term effects of privatization could be far reaching. In particular, 
the ability of public sector untons to defend jobs and existing labour 
processes can be overcome by shifting services to the private sector, 
where new technology is then employed which redefines the consump- 
tion of services in ways that allow their provision to be made profitable. 


However, the effects on manufacturing industry have so far been largely 
destructive. By eliminating the least efficient plants and product lines, 
the contraction led to a statistical increase of output per person-hour, 
from 101.3 in 1979 (1980 = 100) to 117.2 in 1984. Yet the real level 
of investment in manufacturing (down from £7.5bn in 1979 to £4.3bn 
in 1983) suggests that while technical advances may have been registered 
in some branches, these were offset by disinvestment, or at best ‘crisis 
management’, in more. In some sectors such as engineering, ‘structural 
collapse’ was a major problem: the decline of whole sub-sectors, with 
the dispersal of design teams and the bankruptcy of numerous medium 
and small-sized suppliers of parts and other inputs, meant that in any 
upturn the rate of import penetration was likely to be significantly 
increased. By the end of 1983, for example, although some sectors 
showed some signs of recovery, the manufacture of metals had fallen 
21 per cent from its 1979 level; motor vehicles and parts were down 27 
per cent; textiles 26 per cent; man-made fibres 42 per cent. 


The burden of deflation itself is also seen by many observers as having 
decisive negative effects. The Trades Union Congress, in particular, 
argues that in all countries with high rates of productivity growth these 
have been based on a steady expansion of total output, enabling the 
risks involved ın long-term manufacturing investment to be minimized 
by reliable increases in long-term domestic demand.!2 With unemploy- 
ment at a real figure of 15 per cent or more, it 1s argued, and manufactur- 
ing output 10 per cent below its 1975 level, the cotnbined effect of 
social security costs and restricted demand makes long-term investment 
in increased productivity less attractive, even though strike activity has 
been dramatically reduced and the rate of increase in manufacturing 
wages has finally fallen below the 1977 level of 10 per cent. 


Lastly there is the fact of dependence on international markets to be 
reckoned with. To maintain existing manufacturing employment, the 
Cambridge Political Economy Group has argued, exports need to rise 
at an annual rate of six per cent—four per cent more than was achieved 
when world trade was expanding.!3 While the precise magnitudes are 
subject to dispute the general point 1s valid: the measure of Thatcher- 
ism’s success must be sought in its capacity to generate a dramatic 





2 Sece g TUC, Programas for Recewery, TUC Economic Review 1982, pp 26-27 
D Cambrades Ecomwarss Poly Rew %(1), April 1982, p 11 
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and sustained export expansion (and probably a reversal of import 
penetration of home markets). So far evidence 1s lacking that this 1s 
likely to occur 


In the meantime the short-term costs of Thatcherism have been heavy 
for Bntish manufacturing. Deflation through public spending cuts and 
a Mintmum Lending Rate of 17 per cent from November 1979 to July 
1980 led to a 17 per cent rise in the effective exchange rate of sterling 
between May 1979 and the autumn of 1980. This combination cut a 
broad swathe through the older industrial sectors. Between 1979 and 
1983 manufacturing employment fell from 7.193 to 5.970 million people. 
Manufacturing output fell by 14 per cent. Even industmal giants like 
ICI could not cope, finding that the exchange-rate increase was costing 
it £650mn annually in lost export sales.14 The insolvency rate among 
manufacturers, and not only small ones, rose dramatically: the number 
of bankruptcies increased from 3,902 1n 1978 to 5,700 1n 1982, and 
company liquidations from 5,086 to 12,067 over the same period.!5 
Import penetration (imports as a proportion of home demand) rose 
from 26.3 per cent in 1978 to 30.8 per cent in 1983. By 1983 British 
private investment going overseas was worth about twice the value of 
gross fixed investment in manufacturing in Britain in the same year, 
and twice as much as foreign investment coming into Britain. 


It was in November 1980, eighteen months into the first Thatcher 
government, that signs of strain appeared at the annual conference of 
the Confederation of British Industry. The Director General, Sir Terence 
Beckett, made a speech promising, if necessary, a ‘bare-knuckle’ fight 
with the government to reduce the interest and exchange rates. This 
reflected the strong feelings that existed among the most depressed 
manufacturing sectors, especially in the North and the Midlands. How- 
ever, Beckett was obliged to disown his militant position when a number 
of major companies whose chairmen were close to the Conservative 
leadership left the CBI and others threatened to follow suit.!6 Thereafter 
the CBI offered no further public criticism of the government’s policies. 


Given that manufacturing had been the sector hardest hit by the 
Thatcher programme, and that no long-run improvement ın efficiency, 
let alone one commensurate with the needs of the national economy, 
could yet be seen as logically resulting from it, the question arises why 
the CBI continued to support it. On the face of it, British manufacturers 
acquiesced in policies which were causing the loss of large volumes of 
shareholders’ funds and not noticeably strengthening—perhaps even 


4 Interview with a former IC] chairman, June 1983 The mtcrnews drawn on m ths paper were 
conducted in Engtend in the sammer of 1983 Twenty-four were with chairmen or managing directors 
or senior executives of companies, mostly ver large, chosen from among those who had played an 
active roke m the CBI since 1975 

D Femancsal Sianid, January 1984 
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weakening further—the competitive capacity of British industry. At 
least four possible explanations need to be considered. 


1. The Mode of Representation of Capital 


For more than a century and a half British capital has been weakly 
represented both politically and bureaucratically. Free trade and laissez- 
faire were the banners under which industrial and commercial capital 
fought against ‘the landed interest’, and manufacturers clung to both 
after they had ceased objectively to work unambiguously in their 
interest (1.e. after the onset of competition from other, state-/ed capitalist 
industrial economies).!? The rationalization programme of the 19303, 
like Chamberlain’s Tariff Reform programme which paved the way for 
it, was defensive in character and was not accompanied by a radical 
change in the mode of representation of manufacturing capital in either 
the Conservative Party or the state apparatus. With the onset of the 
crisis in the early 1960s both parties adopted a corporatist policy which 
called for a more effective representative organ, and in 1965 the CBI was 

created by a merger of the Federation of British Industries, representing 
large manufacturers, and the National Association of British Manufac- 
turers, which represented smaller firms. In 1968 the CBI drew in the 
nationalized industries, which became full members ın 1969. The CBI 
also has banks, financial houses, advertisers and wholesale and retail 
companies among its members.!8 


In numbers and subscription income, industrial firms predominate, with 
71.69 per cent and 70.1 of the total respectively in 1981.!9 But the fact 
that non-manufacturing companies supply nearly 30 per cent of the 
organization’s membership and funds acts as a significant restraint on its 
representation of manufacturing interests. This restraint was operative in 
1980 when many commercial and all financial companies were benefiting 
from high interest and exchange rates. Similar differences of interest 
affect the CBI’s stance on tariffs, import quotas and other forms of 
protection. Compromise positions are worked out to avoid splits. 


Another line of division runs between the nationalized industries and 
the private sector majority within the CBI. This was more significant 
under the Labour governments of 1974-79 than under the Thatcher 
government, but ıt continues to have some influence, especially because 
the nationalized industries are large and enjoy corresponding power on 
the CBI’s Council and Executive. By their nature the nationalized 
industries have tended to adopt a more corporatist, social-democratic 
standpoint on issues such as industrial relations than that which many 
private-sector representatives in the CBI endorsed after 1974. ‘In general, 
the nationalized industries have exercised a moderating influence on the 
CBI’;20 but perhaps more important, in the long run, 1s the fact that of 
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the major nationalized industries only the British Steel Corporation is 
a manufacturer. 


As with the banks and trading companies in the CBI, what matters is 
probably not so much that there are conflicts of interest which prevent 
the formulation of coherent policies (though some such conflicts, as 
over exchange and interest rates, have been undeniably important),?! as 
that the known existence of the CBI’s breadth of representation prevents 
manufacturing capital from envisaging it as a forum in which to advance 
specific projects on behalf of manufacture. If ever a manufacturers’ 
vision of Britain’s economic future were to be articulated ıt would not 
be within the CBI. In the short run, however, the conflicts of interest 
that have occurred have at least raised the question of the costs and 
benefits to the majority of having non-manufacturers in the CBI. The 
evidence suggests that what most concerns the CBI leadership in this 
respect is the threat of a division between the different fractions of 
capital—especially manufacturing and finance—which the Labour Party 
might be able to exploit. When the Committee to Review the Function- 
ing of Financial Institutions was set up under Harold Wilson ın January 
1977 the CBI was at pains to insist in its evidence: “The clear conclusion 
of an overwhelming majority of our members is that it has not been a 
shortage of external finance that has restricted industrial investment but 
rather a lack of confidence that industry will be able to earn a sufficient 
return. %2 


The CBI brief did not convincingly address the arguments of critics who 
attributed significance to the long-term bank financing of German 
manufacturers; for example, it failed to discuss any issue comparatively, 
or to consider the sort of issues concerning the expectations imposed 
on companies by bankers which have been raised in the work of Minns 
and others. The omission may have reflected incomprehension, and 
subsequent efforts—albeit on a minuscule scale—have been made to 
create new financial institutions to fill the observed need.*4 But, as we 
shall see, what is most striking 1s the evident fear of political divisions 
between the different fractions of capital. 


2. Fractions of Capital within Manufacturing 


Whether the term ‘fractions’ correctly characterizes the divisions among 
different branches of manufacturing that were evident in the CBI between 
1979 and 1983 is less important than the fact that these divisions existed. 
At least four dimensions may be distinguished: scale; exporters versus 
producers for the domestic market; degree of monopoly; national versus 
multinational production. Often these dimensions overlap. A large 
company could withstand losses that would have been fatal to a smaller 
one, by closing its least profitable plants, drawing on financial reserves, 


1 See abo the fate of the proposed snike insurance fund, which failed (though relanvely narrowly) 
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enjoying superior credit facilities, and so on. ICI wrote off a new 
£5omn investment in Liverpool, and Tube Investments lost £250mn of 
shareholders’ funds, but both survived as companies. Each dismissed 
30-50,000 workers and returned to corporate profitability. Multination- 
als could do this most easily. For example, Beechams in 1981—83 made 
only 37 per cent of its trading profit in the United Kingdom, and was 
also a classic example of a company dedicated to the protection of its 
sales through branding and patented product innovations. Companies 
such as food manufacturers, importing raw materials and processing 
them into branded products pnmarily for the UK market, stood to 
benefit from a high value for sterling, whereas a company exporting 
abroad was severely handicapped. In general companies producing 
traded commodities with neither natural protection nor monopoly due 
to product design were vulnerable to the Thatcherite programme. This 
affected many large companies (such as Tube Investments, Reynolds 
and GKN 1n the engineering sector), not just small ones. 


These differences showed up in the 1980 divisions within the CBI. 
Besides the large family-owned construction and brewing companies, 
which have been traditionally close to the Conservative Party, the veto 
on opposition to government policies came primarily from distributors 
and other commercial companies, from the larger, more monopolistic 
multinational firms oriented to the domestic market, and from those 
which had the best chance of restructuring, relocating abroad, dr 
contracting into greater productivity, or which were less affected by the 


squeeze. 


These considerations indicate that ‘manufacturing capital’ cannot be 
thought of as having a ‘pre-given’ interest in common;* like all interests 
it must be constructed. The problem of why manufacturing capital has 
not resisted the Thatchente economic project cannot usefully be posed 
as one of failure to defend a pre-existing common interest, but must be 
understood in terms of the conditions, absent so far in Britain, which 
can lead to the construction of such an interest; in other words, we are 


led back to the issue of hegemony to be discussed shortly. 
3. The Political Crisis of Capital 1974-76 


The ‘social contract’ implemented by the Wilson—Callaghan govern- 
ments from 1974 to 1978 was the price paid for trade union support tn 
preventing a collapse of the national economy immediately after the 
first oil shock of 1973—74. In 1975 the unions proposed and subsequently 
accepted wage increases below the rate of inflation (and later also a 
programme of public spending cuts corresponding to the conditions of 
an IMF loan), in return for price and dividend controls, an extension of 
the closed shop, legislation to extend job security and improve women’s 
pay, the establishment of a National Enterprise Board, the promise of 
Planning Agreements between the state and large companies, and the 
appointment of a committee of inquiry to make recommendations on 
industrial democracy (the Bullock Committee). 





5 Compare also Jessop, “The Capitalist Sorte’, op-cit 
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Some of these measures were never implemented (notably Planning 
Agreements), and the Bullock Report’s majority recommendations for 
equality of representation for trade unions and shareholders on large 
company boards were shelved. But as a whole, the package represented 
a significant extension of trade union rights and was a fair measure of 
the power (both negative and positive) which the unions had accumu- 
lated during the years of corporatism. For most businessmen the package 
pointed towards a real loss of control over capital. CBI leaders who 
were interviewed in 1983 still registered the sense of crisis of those 
years, and agreed ın particular that the Bullock Report ‘was the making 
of the CBI’; that is to say, it was a rallying point around which for the 
first time the diverse components of the CBI’s constituency converged. 
During the previous two years there had also been a substantial shift 
in the CBI’s internal structure: the corporatist Campbell Adamson had 
been replaced as Director General by the more ‘political’ Sir John 
Methven, and a decisively anti-corporatist, and ultimately monetarist, 
line was adopted at successive CBI council meetings and subsequently 
advocated publicly in an independent, partisan spirit that marked a 
decisive break with the recent past. It was at this time that opinion 
among the CBI leadership shifted from a defence of collaborative 
relations with the state and the labour movement to one of more or 
less open rejection. During these years much of the CBI leadership, 
not just the small-business membership, came to believe that (as one 
industrialist expressed ıt) ‘Mrs Thatcher’s government is all that stands 
between [us] and a rapid slide into a down-market version of the 
German Democratic Republic’. One result was an effort (ultimately 
unsuccessful) to establish a strike insurance fund in 1978-79. Another 
was the formation early in 1979 of a special CBI ‘Steering Committee 
on the Balance of Power’ (i.e. between labour and capital) under the 
chairmanship of Sir Alex Jarratt (a former civil servant who had 
become chairman of Reed International), as a reaction to the ‘winter of 
discontent’ following the breakdown of the 1976-78 wage restraints. 
The proposals of this committee were discussed with Mrs Thatcher and 
Mr Prior before the 1979 elections and substantially reflected in Mr 
Prior’s 1980 Employment Act, and to some extent ın the 1982 (Tebbit) 
Employment Act as well. 


These developments were the determining factor in the collapse of 
opposition within the CBI in 1980. In the mid-1970s a majority of 
manufacturing executives had come to feel that the survival of capitalism 
was at stake. They judged that unless trade union power was drastically 
reduced, control of capital would pass out of owners’ hands and profits 
from manufacturing would progressively disappear. Consequently short- 
term business interests, and even the long-term interests of individuals 
or firms, had to be sacrificed. Even those who were unconvinced by 
the Thatcherite project saw no realistic political alternative (this was 
the feeling to which Mrs Thatcher shrewdly appealed with the TINA 
slogan—“There Is No Alternative’). One chairman of a large group of 
manufacturing companies expressed the view repeated by many who 
were interviewed in 1983 when he said: ‘Mrs T. is in power, she has 
absolute determination, and as I say, the risks are so great that we can 
only wait and give it the best chance.’ 


4. The Absence of a Hegemonic Ideology 


Peter Nett] was the first person to note, ın the post-war era, the lack 
of a distinct identity on the part of British businessmen (not counting 
the City of London) that marks them off from their counterparts 
elsewhere. ‘Lacking a firm sense of their own identity, and belief in 
their distinct purpose, businessmen have been particularly vulnerable 
to the pressure of the consensus emanating from Whitehall’, he wrote 
in 1965 (the year of the formation of the CBI). ‘Whitehall has a distinct 
social identity and business has not. I have attended at least a dozen 
lectures by senior business negotiators on “how to deal with govern- 
ment’’—and while these lectures purported to be technical, they were 
in fact social: restraint, moderation, give-and-take, “never overstate 
your case”. And the ideal type that emerged from this revealed wisdom 
was the precise opposite of the rugged entrepreneur .... In America 
it is just the other way about. There 1s consensus too (though weaker) 
and it comes from the business community. Top businessmen join the 
Admunistration—not to be businessmen (like Beeching) but to be 
administrators (MacNamara).”” 


Correspondingly, he noted that big corporations exerted none of the 
leadership and weight that would naturally accompany their size and 
influence if they sought a leadership role. ‘In industries organized for 
defence or attack they would be the natural “leaders” of the organiz- 
ation. In fact, they are no more than participants, whose size is reflected 
by the provision of services and personnel to the association rather than 
by any shouldering of combat responsibilty.’ And Stephen Blank, in 
his study of the FBI (predecessor of the CBI), commented in simular 
terms: ‘We found none of the aggressive self-confidence that seems to 
have been typical of the business community in the United States or 
Germany, for example, where business has been widely seen as the 
backbone of the nation and businessmen are (or should be) the natural 
leaders of the nation. In these countries, ıt 1s far more often expected 
that businessmen will move into the public world. Gustaf Stein, the 
Director-General of the Buadesverband der Deutschen Industrie during much 
of the post-war era, has stated, “what is crucially important is .. the 
advance into politics. This is not an alien world to the Usterxshmer; it 
is his own. At stake for him is the leadership of the state, not his interest 
in tariffs, subsidies or contracts.’ For the Federation of British Industries, 
the world of politics is indeed an alien world, and 1t was not the 
leadership of the state its members sought, but rather the technical 
world of tariffs, subsidies and contracts.’ 


By 1983 some business leaders had come some way towards the world of 
politics—Sir Alex Jarratt and Sir Michael Edwardes are good examples, 

having enjoyed, for a time, the special confidence of the Conservative 
Prime Minister; and the late 1970s had generally propelled the CBI 
towards a more activist and programmatic role (1t produced, inter alta, 
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a series of policy papers on general economic strategy). Yet in 1983 it 
was still very hard to find any energetic or informed commitment to 
the CBI strategy papers among senior company executives, or any serious 
interest in the debates about strategy being ventilated elsewhere, even 
those which were relatively fully reflected in the weekly press. They 
did not show any great interest in macro-economic questions. They 
criticized politicians but did not aspire to replace them. One explained 
that politicians were not paid enough: ‘Until politicians get a sufficient 
salary leading industrialists cannot afford to go into it. None of my 
senior people could go into politics without a very severe cut in their 
standard of living.’ The chairman of a smaller manufacturing company 
said: ‘Businessmen don’t have time. If the House of Commons didn’t 
sit till 10.00 p.m. it would be more attractive. But you really need an 
independent income. Conservatives with land in the family—or people 
who have made a fortune in property or finance (you don’t make a 
fortune as the manager of a public company. . .}-—can do it. And for a 
trade unionist £15,000 a year is often a step sp in salary. People have 
often said to me, why don’t you go nto politics, you’d be super at tt. 
I don’t know if they are right, but so long as the House of Commons 
sits till ten, and going to all those Mothers’ Union meetings, I’m not 
interested.’ 


The conception of politics as an alternative orewpation, rather than as a 
field of struggle, for large stakes, is clear in such remarks, as is a sense 
of social exclusion, sometimes dealt with by expressions of contempt. 
For example, there exist a number of dining clubs in London at which 
captains of industry and politicians meet to discuss policy issues. ‘Dining 
clubs I know about,’ commented the chairman of a very large drug 
manufacturing company, when asked how efficacious he thought they 
were as a means of advancing the interests of manufacturing. “They are 
efficacious in giving you a damn good dinner.’ But his own conception 
of what it was to be efficacious was also revealing: ‘The only way to 
be efficacious is to take up a major issue, well in advance—for example 
try to influence the Department of Health and politicians on generic 
prescribing.’ In other words, ‘the technical world of tariffs, subsidies 
and contracts’. Only two out of twenty ‘captains of industry’ interviewed 
in 1983 saw the direction of the state, the definition of national goals 
and of strategies for achieving them, as natural concerns of businessmen, 
and neither of these had ever sought a major role in forming or leading 
business opinion, let alone entering politics to fight for a conception of 
the national interest based on their business commitments. And this is 
consistent with the fact that the was preoccupation of the CBI’s annual 
submissions to the Chancellor down to 1979 was—lower levels of 
income tax for managers.¥ 


Hegemony and Regimes of Accumulation 
Each of the above four lines of explanation of the response of British 


manufacturers to Thatcherite policy appears to have some merit, yet 
some theoretical ordering of them is clearly needed. The limitations 
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imposed by the mode of representation of manufacturing capital seem 
closely related to the seemingly prior and more general problem of the 
subordinate, non-hegemonic character of the British manufacturing 
interest. Much the same seems to be true of the explanation in terms 
of the political crisis; that manufacturers should decide to settle for 
Thatcherism rather than “Bennism’ is not problematic, but that Thatcher- 
ism should be so relatively little influenced by, or representative of, 
manufacturing, 1s. In both cases we are led back to the question of 
what determines the relation between a corporative interest, such as 
manufacturing, and the class interest under which it is subsumed; in 
Poulantzas’s terms, what makes a particular fraction of capital hegem- 
onic in relation to the ‘power bloc’ of politically dominant classes.*} 
The line of explanation which focuses on intra-manufacturing divisions, 
however, discloses the socially (and politically) constructed nature of 
‘manufacturing’ itself. To put the matter in an extreme way, we might 
more usefully speak, in relation to Britain, of a forega trads interest, or 
of a multinational interest (each of which would embrace some sub- 
sectors of manufacturing but not others, esd various non-manufacturing 
sectors), than of a manufacturing interest. Whether or not manufacturing 
as such becomes the basis of an ‘interest’ 1s a political-historical question, 
and ıt is doubtful whether it has ever happened in Britain, or 1s likely 
to happen in the future. 


Discussion of this issue is inevitably speculative and leads in directions 
which at first seem remote from Thatcherism and Bnitain’s economic 
and political future. However, at this point the problem does seem to 
call for new theoretical leverage, as much as new data. Looking back 
at what is conventionally ‘known’ about the matter, one finds so much 
written about ‘the decline of the industrial spirit’ that one 1s apt to take 
for granted that ıt once existed.*2 There 1s plenty of evidence that the 
mid-Victorian public was fascinated by technical change and receptive 
to all mantfestations of material progress, but it is not so clear that there 
was a dominant spirit of sadwstria/ism. Perkins, for example, writes of 
the triumph of the ‘entrepreneurial ideal’ but characterizes ıt primarily in 
terms of its struggle against the aristocratic ideal, Le. against corruption, 
landlordism, protection, monopoly, etc.; and he ascribes to it a number 
of features which are actually entrthetiual to mannfacturiag progress as we 
now tend to envisage it, including (for example) a conservative attitude 
that working-class and lower middle-class children should not be edu- 
cated to rise beyond their class origins. Perkins calls this ‘the entrepren- 
eunal ideal in formal education’. Checkland also notes the hostility 
to state-supported scientific and technical education, as much from 
manufacturers as from the landed or other interests.% It is instructive 
to compare this with Landes’s observation that in Germany nearly all 
children went to primary schools in 1860, compared with only forty 
per cent in Britain who went to state-inspected schools. Even some of 
the poorest German children continued into secondary school: ‘Joseph 
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Kay ın 1850 was overwhelmed by the fact that he “constantly found 
the children of the highest and of the lowest ranks sitting at the same 
desk’’.”35 Landes adds: ‘For an ambitious nation, impatient to raise its 
economy to the level of the British, vexed if not humiliated by its 
dependence on foreign experts, an effective system of scientific and 
technical training was the foundation and promise of wealth and 
agerandisement. A veritable cult of Wissenschaft and Technik developed. 
The kings and princes of central Europe vied with one another in 
founding schools and research institutes and collected savants (even 
humanistic scholars like histonans!) as their predecessors of the eight- 
eenth century had collected musicians and composers: or as the courts 
of Italy of the csmgwecento, artists and sculptors. The people came to gape 
at the Hochschulen and universities with the awe usually reserved 
for historical monuments. Most important, entrepreneurs prized the 
graduates of these institutions.“ 


There are indications tn the literature that in the early years of the 
nineteenth century a more specifically industrial vision of development 
was entertained in Britain and had some impact. For instance, British 
artisans were forbidden to emigrate until 1825, and some of the most 
valuable types of machinery could not be exported until 1842.7 
Although both these laws were hard to enforce and often laxly adminis- 
tered, they reflect an early awareness of the importance of maintaining 
a national lead in skills and technology. However, the idea behind these 
restrictions seems to have been the essentially primitive one of boarding, 
which eventually gave way in face of growing Victorian confidence in 
Bnitain’s absolute commercial superiority. As Berg has shown, it was 
not accompanied by a sense of the need to invest in or plan for the 
reproduction of the country’s technical lead. The Mechanics’ Institutes, 
the manufacturers’ favoured instruments in this sphere, were mostly 
dedicated to empiricism and inculcated with almost equal vigour a belief 
in social mobility and the merits of capitalism.® The post-1850 defeat 
of the ‘entrepreneurial ideal’ by the counterrevolution of the ideals of 
empire, aristocracy, gentry and rural romanticism, analysed by Anderson 
and Nairn in the early 1960s, and chronicled more recently by Wiener, 
is, then, not necessarily the most important episode.® Research seems 
to be needed in order to establish the extent to which a specifically 
industrial version of the entrepreneurial ideal was ever formulated or 
advanced towards establishing a hegemonic position, and, if so, to 
determine when it was defeated. 


The exclusion of members of the non-conformist churches from civil 
and military office, and from Oxford and Cambridge universities, 18 
seen by Mathias as having been very important; their ‘Dissenting 
Academies ... provided the best education for a commercial career 
available in eighteenth-century England, having a very practical empha- 
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sis, with foreign languages, accounting and often some “experimental 
philosophy”, as science was called.’4° In the public schools it was quite 
different, of course; at Shrewsbury in the 18708, Graham Wallas later 
wrote, ‘I never heard... of any... boy receiving a science lesson’.*! 
The most significant result of the repeal of the Test and Corporations 
Acts, and the subsequent abolition of patronage in the civil service, 
may not have been just to lift an obstacle to the assimilation of the new 
capitalist class into the old landed class, as has been widely noted; it 
may also have removed one of the few structural forces which had 
hitherto channelled middle-class talent into industrial occupations and 
the education necessary for their pursuit. 


Whatever an examination of these elements and tendencies might dis- 
close, however, it 1s clear that being ‘the first industrial nation’, and 
not one of those which were obliged to catch up with the first, was 
indeed decisive. It was not merely that the internal class relationships 
in Britain had produced a new power bloc which, while under the 
hegemony of capital, was never under the hegemony of manufacturing 
capital; it was also that Britain’s international relationships permitted 
this somindustrial hegemony to survive. Imperial power, predating 
industrialism (but not wholly predating capitalism), permitted the realzz- 
ation of manufacturing capital in world markets, first in cotton textiles 
and later in tron and steel. This too 1s a familiar point, from the 
structural analysis of Hobsbawm’s Industry and Empire and similar works, 
but its value here is the light it casts upon the mechanisms shaping the 
character of a hegemonic ideology. 


In continental Europe after 1800, a scientifically and technically oriented 
mass educational system was necessary to assure European capitalists 
of a chance to break into world markets dominated by Britain. In the 
same way, Nairn has argued convincingly that the European states had 
to be active, ‘developmental’ states, planning and initiating strategies 
of industrial expansion: only Britain could «ford the kind of laissez- 
faire, informal state inherited from its distinctive passage from feudalism 
to capitalism, because only Britain was the first industrial power in the 
world. Japan and the NICs have ‘developmental states’ for simular 
reasons today, and a new industrial strategy or ‘competition policy’ is 
currently being advocated to restore US industrial competitiveness. 
On the other hand, the fact that a certain kind of state or educational 
system (or whatever) is needed does not guarantee its creation. In each 
case prior historical conditions, and particular outcomes of political 
struggles, determine whether or not it comes into being.“ 


As we have already suggested, the two key concepts of the French 
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‘regulation school’—reginve of accumulation and mods of regulatron—are 
designed to bring together some of the relationships that are involved 
here. “The conditions inherited from the past and the expectation of a 
continuing future are the conditions of the present social bond. The 
continuity of accumulation, the habits acquired as regards an allocation 
which is equilibrated between the different branches of the division of 
labour, and the expectations with regard to the social onentations of 
the transformations of the norms of production and consumption, all 
combine to dominate the private bets of entrepreneurs (and their 
bankers) fie. their gambles that their capital outlays will be realized] 
like an immanent force, laying the foundations of a “social mould”, 
which ... we will call a regime of accumulation .... The regime of 
accumulation is a systematic mode of dividing and reallocating the 
social product, which achieves over a long period a certain match 
between the transformation of the conditions of production (volume 
of capital employed, distribution between branches, and norms of 
production) and transformations in the conditions of final consumption 
(norms of consumption of the wage workers and the other social classes, 
collective expenditures, etc.).’45 The expression ‘mode of regulation’ 
refers to the normative and coercive mechanisms that create and main- 
tain a regime of accumulation. “We will. . . call a “mode of regulation”, 
the ensemble of institutional forms, the networks, the explicit or implicit 
norms, which assure the compatibility of behaviours in the framework 
of a regime of accumulation, in conformity with the state of the social 
relations, and thereby with the contradictions and conflictual character 
of the relations between agents and social groups. In the capitalist mode 
of production, the forms of regulation must at the very least deal with 
the regulation of the wage relation (fixing the norms of working hours, 
of the intensity of work, of the value of labour power, the norm of 
consumption for wage earners .. .); the regulation of the reallocation 
of money capital set free by the validation of goods in this or that 
branch ... ; the reproduction of the management of currency, its 
issue, its form of productive employment, etc; and the forms of state 
interventions, from the juridical to the economic.”46 


In these terms we might say that the regime of accumulation in Britain 
around 1800 depended on naval power abroad, and the mode of 
regulation rested heavily on repression at home: later, as the transition 
from absolute to relative surplus value gathered momentum, there was 
an accompanying transition in the mode of regulation from (inter alia) 
repression to limited cooptation of the working class (the liberal- 
representative state). But in Britain’s circumstances sestber phase required 
a strictly industrial hegemony; to the extent that the social basis for 
such a hegemony had developed, for instance among the dissenting 
middle class, 1t was weakened by the removal of the remaining barriers 
to advancement ın the professions, the state apparatus and political life 
that flowed from the more general victory of liberalism. 


The advantage of the regulation school’s conceptual framework is that 
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it focuses on the material context which must not merely generate but 
also ‘validate’ a hegemonic economic ideology. Wiener presents the 
restoration of anti-productivist values as a reaction at the level of the 
intelligentsia and politicians; the regulation approach leads one to ask 
what made such a restoration siab/e as a hegemonic ideology. It is 
necessary to explain the initial limitations of the capitalist ideology (its 
non-industrial character) and its social base which enabled it to be 
displaced; asd to account for the fact that the counterrevolution did not 
precipitate a crisis in the regime of accumulation, or rather, that the 
political consequences of the crisis were postponed for a century as a 
result of Bnitain’s initial lead, its overseas assets and its empire. 


Conclusion: Thatcherism and Industrial Recovery 


The response of British manufacturers to Thatcherism 1s, then, itself 
a reflection of the crucial absence of a hegemonic outlook among 
manufacturers, the parallel absence of a coherent manufacturing interest, 
and consequently their subordinate role in the power bloc, resulting 
from the special circumstances in which Britain industrialized. As the 
first machinofacturers, exploiting innovative organization more than 
innovative technology, it was not necessary for them to dominate 
national policy, to establish a new educational system or a new kind of 
state apparatus geared specifically to industrial needs, for the accumu- 
lation process to proceed; it was enough that landlordism, patronage, 
corruption, protection and monopoly be overcome, which was 
accomplished under the hegemony not of industry but of trade and 
finance. The absence of a potentially hegemonic manufacturing interest 
has finally proved a lethal weakness. Britain is now ın the position of 
all other capitalist industrial economies ın needing to create new 
comparative advantages. The market, by definition, only registers those 
advantages that already exist; it also registers existing weaknesses, and 
has itself no inherent capacity to convert weaknesses into new strengths. 
It is increasingly clear that the most successful recent industrializing 
countries owe their success not to economic liberalism but to active, 
‘developmental’ state apparatuses, which have identified productive 
sectors for long-term growth and secured not only sustained high levels 
of investment ın these sectors but also consistent complementary policies 
across a wide range of fields, from infrastructural provision to fiscal 
policy, state purchasing and macro-economic management. A develop- 
mental state has never existed in Britain and it ıs particularly hard to 
envisage British manufacturers, given their inherited ideology and 
political status, playing the roles necessary for the creation and susten- 
ance of one. 


Worse still, from the standpoint of capitalist democracy in Britain, such 
a state also requires close cooperation between a state technocracy and 
increasingly ms/timationalized corporate technocracies. As Bruce Scott 
remarks: ‘Global firms search out the most promising markets, the 
lowest cost production sites, the least expensive capital and the most 
desirable technology. National governments seek to make their jurisdic- 
tions the most hospitable “platforms” for the most desirable elements 
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of these global systems.’4’ In practice, however, national governments 
seldom have the option of choosing the ‘most desirable’ elements and 
mostly accept the roles in these systems that their particular circum- 
stances indicate to be possible. As Lipietz suggests, they seek to adapt 
their current resources of labour power, managerial and technological 
skills, and existing modes of regulation, to the needs of particular sectors 
of global industry.** It 1s rare indeed for both the manufacturing sector 
and the state apparatus to dispose of the combination of national 
aspirations, technical skills and political strength necessary in order to 
advance the national economy up the ladder of preferred modes of 
participation in these global industrial systems. It 1s doubtful if such a 
combination now exists in the USA, let alone in Britain, where the 
national outlook of manufacturing capitalists has always been qualified 
by their international interests, and where the top stratum of the state 
apparatus has been educated, recruited and trained to be separate from, 
ignorant of and basically uninterested in manufacturing. 


The market doctrine of Thatcherism contains no solution to these 
problems. Its hostility to the state, for example, is pointed at much 
that seems essential for the construction of a successful regime of 
accumulation in contemporary conditions. The complex complementan- 
ties of planning, technology, and extensive institutional and cultural 
transformations that are evidently required are neither entailed by 
‘privatization’ and the free play of market forces, nor seriously envisaged 
by the leading Thatcherites ın the Conservative Party. Market doctrine, 
on the contrary, is above all an ideology and strategy for destroying a 
previously established regime of accumulation. It delegitimizes it by 
reference to an allegedly impartial criterion of merit, ‘the market’, and 
irreparably damages it by breaking up the core structure of practices, 
norms and expectations—the ‘mode of regulation’-—which held it 
together and made it work. Classical political economy was directed 
against Old Corruption, the mode of regulation of the early regime of 
accumulation of capital; the sequel was an internationally competitive 
manufacturing economy—for half a century or so—because of Britain’s 
unique national and intermational circumstances at the end of the 
eighteenth century. Contemporary neo-liberalism in Britain is directed 
against a New Corruption (as the radical right see 1t)—social-democratic 
welfarism-corporatism. This is held up to scom for its failure as a 
regime of accumulation; tts linch-pins—full employment, trade union 
rights, and the residue of the consensual social contract, from social 
services to regional policy—are progressively pulled out and broken. 
It 1s safe to predict that no new regime of accumulation will be built 
in our time that closely resembles that of the years 1950-78. But 
in Britain’s present circumstances, which include the undiminished 
ideological and political weakness of British manufacturing capital, 
there is little evidence to suggest that any alternative regime of accumu- 
lation will result this nme from the work of destruction. 
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[Interview 


Il Manifesto and Italian 
Communism: an Interview with ~ 
Luciana Castellina 


~€- 


May we start by asking you to clarify in broad terms the differences on international 
and domestic affairs and on internal party organization which led to the emergence of 
the Manifesto group and its expulsion from the Communist Party in November 1969? 


It is not quite right to say that we were expelled, which would suggest our 
being kicked out and not allowed in principle to rejoin. We were subject to 
a much milder measure such that we were no longer Party members but 
‘without prejudice’. This came at the end of a lengthy debate between left 
and right in the Party—with Ingrao symbolizing one side and Amendola the 
other—which had begun in the early sixties and become more open after 
Togliatti’s death in 1964. Moreover, by 1969 many of the issues at stake in 
the internal debate had entered into the culture and practice of the mass 4 
movement that had grown up in the previous year or so outside the Party. 
Putting things very schematically, I would say that there were three broad 
areas in the debate: international policy, the Party’s attitude to the mass 
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movement, and its internal life. On the first of these the Soviet invasion 
of Czechoslovakia was of course a major turning point. We felt that 
although the PCI leadership had taken a firm position against the 
invasion, it had not drawn the necessary conclusions about the Soviet 
experience as a whole—the kind of conclusions that Berlinguer was to 
draw in December 1981 when he said that the Russian Revolution had 
lost its role as the historical driving force of the movement. At the 
same time, we were influenced by the Chinese positions in the sense 
that our approach to the Soviet Union involved a left-wing critique of 
its interpretation of peaceful coexistence and its behaviour as a world 


power. 


Did yox concern yourselves with the problem of characterizing the Sovtet Union 
as a social formation? 


Not so much. Most of our discussion centred on its role in world 
politics: on its relationship to the national liberation movements ın the 
Third World, and its fear of anything that might destabilize the two 
spheres of influence. However, we never became dogmatically Maoist 
as other New Left currents did after 1968. At a tme when leaders of 
parties with fifteen members were being received in Peking as if they 
were heads of state, we had no official relations with the Chinese. Our 
position was perhaps more akin to that of Monthiy Review ın the United 
States. 


With regard to the second focus of debate, ıt should be borne in mind 
that the situation ın Italy was rather different from that in France, for 
example, since the new mass movement was fundamentally a working- 
class phenomenon rooted in the factories rather than a university-based 
revolt of student youth. At any event, whereas the PCI remained tied 
to an analysis of backward capitalism, these new movements launched 
a critique of advanced capitalist societies, and of the new contradictions 
that had typically emerged within them, indicating a clear awareness 
that a deep systemic crisis was under way. Among the points raised in 
this qualitative critique were a series of egalitarian demands, and attacks 
on hierarchical structures and work organization on the shopfloor. 


The third issue at stake was the internal party regime, in which no 
scope was given for the expression of dissentient positions. Still, after 
we decided to bring out a magazine of our own, there were several 
months of discussion with the leadership before our Party membership 
was annulled. In the PCF we would not have lasted more than a couple 
of days. 


How dtd your relations with the leadership develop during this period? 


Well, the two editors of the magazine were Rossana Rossanda and 
Lucio Magn. Rossana, who had been responsible for cultural policy 
until the supporters of Ingrao’s theses were marginalized after the 1966 
Congress, was still a member of the Central Committee, as were Pintor, 
Caprara and Aldo Natoli. We also had five MPs, including Milanı who 
joined us a little later. The leadership tried to persuade us not to publish 
the magazine, and when we refused, Alessandro Natta, who was then 
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chairman of the Control Commission, wrote a critique of the Manifesto 
positions and had it circulated for discussion in Party branches. How- 
ever, an unexpectedly large number of people expressed their agreement 
with us, and the discussion was cut down to a much shorter period 
than it should have been When the question then came back to the 
Central Committee, ıt was decided with only two votes against and 
three abstentions that we should be removed from membership of the 


Party. 


In the political atmosphere of that time, not only in Italy, with its bot axtumn 
of 1969, but ia Ewrope and the world as a whole, it must have seemed that you 
now bad the opportunity to develop a quite new type of socialist politics. 


Recently many people have asked us whether we thought ın 1969 that 
we would ever rejoin the PCI, and we have all confessed that we did. 
We were never really a group of the New Left and remained part of 
the PCI in the sense that we thought a new revolutionary party would 
grow out of its crises and betrayals. The problem was to establish and 
keep open the channels of communication between the traditional 
culture of the historical left and the new movements which were 
emerging. Originally we had seen the magazine as the way of keeping 
discussion alive on these questions, and it was only as a result of © 
subsequent developments that we began to think of ourselves as an 
independent political group. We never called on PCI members to leave 
together with us: indeed, the majority of those who joined Il Manifesto 
were ‘sixty-cighters’ who had never been in the PCL. They just gathered 
around the magazine in various towns and, over the next few years, 
started writing to us that they had ‘constituted themselves’ as Manifesto 
groups. This forced us to get ın touch with them, and in the process 
we became an organized movement for the first time. 


When was the party actually founded? 


Il Manifesto itself always regarded the term ‘party’ as rather excessive, 
and it was only adopted after our fusion with a number of other groups 
in 1974 to form the new PDUP. The most important of these was a 
section of the PSIUP—an early-sixties left-wing breakaway from the 
Socialist Party which, although it had won a million or so votes ın the 
1972 elections, had failed to cross the threshold for parliamentary 
representation. Following this setback, the great majority decided to 
fuse with the PCI and two Central Committee members went back to 
the Socialist Party. The other minority, which formed the original PDUP 
(Party of Proletarian Unity) and fused with us in 1974, included a 
number of prominent trade unionists like Giovannini and Lettieri who 
were in the national secretariat of the CGIL, and metalworkers’ leaders 
like Foa and Tagliazucchi. This background in the historical institutions 
of the Italian left made them a quite different group from I] Manifesto, 
which did not have any trade unionists except at grassroots level. 


What would have been the rough size of your group in 1974¢ 


We were a very militant, very active organization and we never had a 
proper membership census. Apart from those of us who had come out 
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of the Communist Party, everyone had a new left origin and was very 
young. In fact, at the last Manifesto congress before the fusion, we 
were so ashamed to admit our average age that we pushed ıt up for the 
public announcement. The PDUP people were naturally much older. As 
to the size of the membership, there must have been 15,000 to 20,000 
of us at that time. 


Did you bare a proper party structure with offices in the main towns? 


Il Manifesto already had local sections in the main towns—we called 
them co/fetizyi because we were always something between a movement 
and an organization. 


In 1970 New Left Review pwbltshed a critical article by Lacio Magri on 
Leataism. He did wot reject it totally bat argued for a different form of party 
structure in advanced countries, stressing in particular the nsed for links with the 
mass movements. Could you pire us some idea of your mode of functioning? Did 
yon have democratic centralism for example? Presumably you would take votes, 
with majorities and minorities? 


We did. But we always thought that the real problem of democracy 
was not so much to have the right of tendency within the party as to 
establish a new relationship with the mass movements, so that the party 
could take in and give representation to their expenences. The traditional 
Leninist position was that the party alone had general ideas, while the 
mass movements came forward with sectoral or economic demands. 
But the new movements that developed in the sixties and seventies 
already had their own general way of considering problems and interpret- 
ing the world. In our view, then, they had a night to be seen as political 
in the full sense of the word. 


Nevertheless, unlike some of the spontanetst tendencies, you did bave regular 
congresses at which leading members presented theses that were then freely discussed 
and voted npon. 


That is quite true, and it was not only leading members who submitted 
these. As to the spontaneist movements—and Lotta Continua in particu- 
lar was very strong at one time—they believed that their function was 
to express the immediate needs arising from struggles and that they did 
not need to have a synthesis, a programme or a project. We firmly 
criticized this approach and insisted that the immediate demands of 
various movements and struggles had to be synthesized in some kind 
of general programme This was never understood in the New Left, 
and when we put forward the theses of Il Manifesto in 1970 they all 
regarded us with a good deal of suspicion. We seemed to them to be 
part of the old communist culture because we wanted to draw things 
together and develop a rational analysis. In fact, there was more 
discussion of our theses within the official structures of the Communist 
Party than among the New Left. 


Bat Levio Maitan, for exampls, wrote a pamphlet replying to your theses. 


Yes, but the Trotskyists were as old as us and from the same culture. 


am 


Besides, they are very small and have little influence in Italy. The most 
typical and interesting movement of the New Left was Lotta Continua, 
which largely originated in the populist radicalization of people coming 
from Catholic organizations. 


When you look back at that period do you bave a sense of missed opportuntties¢ 
Could things bave happened differently if I! Manifesto or other left groxps bad 
developed a superior politics? Or were there essentially objective reasons why such 
a powerful movement arose and then declined agam? 


I think that we did miss great opportunities, as a result of our own 
mistakes and those of the Communist Party. The famous channel of 
communication that we wanted to open was never really established. 
On the one hand, the Communist Party refused to take up and discuss 
the new experiences of the movement; and on the other hand the 
operate massa or assembly-line worker—whom we thought of as the key 
protagonist ın the new era—never abandoned 1ts historical organiz- 
ations. Even in places like FIAT where a significant shift did take place, 
this only affected a minority of the workforce. The basic cadres used 
the pressure of the New Left to open a dialectic within the unions, and 
this led to the creation of the workers’ councils. But although there 
was considerable interaction on the fringe of the two sectors of the left, 
they never overcame their separation. The Communist Party leadership 
paid some attention to new developments, but ıt remained essentially 
closed and incapable of seizing the opportunity to renew its strategic 
thinking. For our part, we tended in practice to oversimplify our policy 
orientations, to fall into extremist errors, and to underestimate the 
question of alliances. In our critique of delegate democracy we did not 
attach due weight to problems of consensus and intermediate objectives. 
At the same time, I think we had the merit of being the first in Italy 
to discuss openly the dimensions and qualitative novelty of the growing 
crisis of the system, and to fight within this context for a critical re- 
evaluation of the entire ideological basis of reformist perspectives. 


Nosetheless, in the early and mid seventies the Italian social movements did have 
a number of big successes or at least inflicted serious defeats on the ruling class 
and the Christian Democrat government. The referendum on the legalization of 
divorce, which the Communist Party was eventually pulled mio supporting, won 
a surprising popular majority that represented a mayor setback for the clericalsst 
Christian Democrat Party. Secondly there were powerful class mobilizations to 
secure the wndexation of wages to retail prices—the famous scala mobile 
which in Trotsky s Transitional Programme, for example, is regarded as a 
transitional demand, as an intermediate objective for the revolutionary struggle 
agazast capitalism. This undowbtedly unbalanced the ruling class ta Italy. Finally, 
a groat deal of pressure was placed on the state to democratize access to the 
media: I] Manifesto itself was distributed by law at every sewsvendor’s, and 
radios were later established by shop stewards’ movements and so forth. AH these 
things sem quite extraordinary in comparison with other West Ewropean 
COMALT ES. 


It is true that the period after 1968 was very different ın Italy and, say, 
France. Whereas the extremely strong French movement ran out of 
steam soon after the reverse of the June ’68 elections, there was a 
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tremendous impact at mass level in Italy: in the minds of ordinary 
men and women, shop stewards, rank-and-file workers, technicians, 
intellectuals, professional workers, and also of the middle classes. Their 
culture changed in a quite dramatic way, and the trade unions were 
forced to respond to this. If the unions proved far more open than the 
Communist Party, it was largely because the newly established workers’ 
councils achieved a high degree of working-class autonomy while never 
cutting their links with the unions. The CGIL operated in a very astute 
manner, trying to incorporate the workers’ councils instead of simply 
opposing them. Yet it was a dialectical process, and these very attempts 
helped the councils to spread from their initial strongholds at FLAT or 
Pirelli to the rest of the country. At the wages level, the achievement 
was not so much indexation to retail prices—which had already existed 
since the 1950s—as a levelling of index-linked rises for high and low 
earners. This reduced differentials enormously and, in conjunction with 
attacks on narrow skull definitions, set up an egalitarian dynamic at the 
workplace. Workers acquired real political power inside the factories: 
the right to have open political assemblies at which everything from 
shopfloor conditions to the Vietnam War could be discussed. The bosses 
were really threatened. 


Esen workers who were laid off bad the right to a very large proportion of their 
old wage. 


Yes. These were the years of the statwto det lavoratori, which gave 
enormous rights to workers. You had to kill the boss before you could 
be fired. This naturally cushioned workers against unemployment, 
which became a phenomenon affecting above all young people. 


Did this mot tend to open a drvide between workers with legal job security and 
those who were wot covered by the new ligislahon? The latter wonld seem to have 
been the main base for the autonomisti. 


There was certainly a very big difference between workers with and 
without these legal guarantees. At the same time, the trade union 
movement was greatly strengthened by the close collaboration—one 
could almost say unity—of the three federations at this time: the CISL, 
CGIL and UIL. The Catholic unions moved so far and so fast that sections 
of them were sometimes to the left of the Communist and Socialist 
unions. 


Yos bave mentioned these obviously crucial devslopments in the workers’ movement. 
But is tt wot true that the really mayor political defeat for the established order 
was the outcome of the divorce referendum? 


One can see this as both a positive and a negative thing. The powerful 
social movements I have been talking about retained their momentum 
until 1973—74, but then the economic crisis ensued in 1975—76. (As a 
matter of fact, we were the first on the Italian Left to realize the nature 
of the crisis, and ıt was over this question that we had our first serious 
dispute with the leaders of the original PDUP, who saw it all as an 
invention of the bosses to drive back the workers’ movement.) Anyway 
the trade unions suddenly found themselves facing new problems of 
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economic policy and development, and the struggle for higher wages 
and shopfloor control began to fade in tmportance. As the unions grew 
increasingly paralysed, all the radical pressure shifted from the ant- 
capitalist perspectives of the previous movements to the new ground of 
divorce, abortion and civil liberties represented by essentially democratic 
movements. Their struggles proved to be highly effective, but they no 
longer had that cutting edge which had been eroding capitalist power 
at a much more fundamental level. 


Ox the other band, when Christian Democracy, ths established bourgeois party, 
was defeated on the divorce referendum, it lost its majority on a very important 


SSMS. 


It paid very heavily ın electoral terms and entered into its long period 
of crisis. But it should be remembered that the beneficiary was the 
Communist Party, not the PDUP or any other new left group, nor even 
the Radicals. We too made a certain advance in 1975 and 1976, but we 
still received only 2 per cent in the 1976 parliamentary elections. Even 
in Milan, where we had a joint slate with Avanguardia Operaia, we 
only won 3 per cent—less than the PDUP total in the 1975 regional 
elections. Our position in the movements and struggles of society was 
never accurately reflected in electoral terms. People would say: we 
would like to support you, but we are going to vote for the PCI. 


The initiative on democratic issues, espectally the divorce referendum but also the 
prison system or the media, often seems to bave come not from the Socialist or 
Communist Party, nor even from the PDUP, bat from the middle-class Radicals. 
Is this because you did not consider these issues to be very important 


No, that’s not correct. Take the feminist movement, for example, in 
which the first groups actually developed within I] Manifesto. We also 
played a significant role on the question of divorce, which we regarded 
not just as an isolated bourgeois right but as something to be related 
to a new way of thinking about the family. In this respect, too, we 
were quite distinct from Lotta Continua or Avanguardia Operaia, 
who considered our concern with feminist or ecological issues to be 
bourgeois; and even in our own party we had an open quarrel with Foa 
about divorce. But our starting point was not simply that Italy should 
bring itself into line with Britain or the United States, but that the 
whole issue should be taken up in its much broader cultural dimensions 


After divorce legislation was passed in Parliament, with the Left and 
the secular bourgeois parties voting against Christian Democracy, the 
right took the initiative of calling a referendum. The Communist Party 
wanted to downplay the issue, fearing that a popular majority could 
not be won and that it would suffer a serious defeat, but this only 
proved how out of touch it was with real trends in society. As 
to abortion, the question was even more complicated. There was a 
parliamentary debate in 1975 and the Christian Democrats split when a 
vote was taken the next year. A general election was then held, and the 
new Parliament passed a very advanced piece of legislation. When the 
night then demanded a referendum, the Radicals also opposed the act 
on the grounds that it was not sufficiently progressive. We ourselves 
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had some detailed criticisms of the legislation, but 1t compared quite 
favourably with that prevailing in many other European countries. The 
real problem is that there is a serious shortage of hospital beds 1n Italy. 


Would it be right to say that the divorce referendum and the mew interpretation 
of the scala mobile bappened indspendently of and before the historic compromise? 


Berlinguer started talking about the historic compromuse after the 
Chilean coup in autumn 1973, but for some time it remained a theoretical 
discussion about the need to avoid a dangerous left-right confrontation 
and to achieve a broader consensus for change that would include the 
Catholic world. That was, of course, a very ambiguous formulation: at 
one level one could hardly disagree, but for Berlinguer the Catholic 
world tended to become reduced to the Christian Democratic Party, 
which is a very different matter. 


From what you were saying earlier, Lotta Continua could be seen as in a sense 
part of the Catholic world. 


Yes. Even in the PDUP there were a lot of Catholics: indeed, one of the 
in-jokes among Christian Democrats was that the PDUP was the second 
Catholic party in the country. 


Are there members of a Marxist party who actually go to confession? 


Oh, yes. The same 1s true of the Communist Party. But the most militant 
Catholics were in the New Left, and even in the Red Brigades. The 
first terrorist group came from the Catholic stronghold of Trento. After 
all, it is understandable that once Catholics started moving left they 
kept the same kind of fundamentalism and sought to draw the most 
far-reaching conclusions. If there 1s evil loose in society, then ıt has to 
be fought with all one’s strength, including weapons. 


What was the PDUP’s reaction to the strategy of the historic compromise? 


We tried not to oversimplify our judgement or to interpret ıt as just a 
matter of betrayal. What we criticized was the way in which it was 
implemented: the point was not to reach an agreement with the Christian 
Democrats but to deepen the crisis within their party. For the PCI, on 
the other hand, it was the old question of going furthest 1n the 
development of bourgeois democracy—which now meant an agreement 
with Christian Democracy to democratize and modernize Italian society. 


There would presumably be a difference between yourselves and the PCI om the 
question of the state... 


Yes: on whether the state can be democratized or whether it has to be 
transformed; on the concept of continuity against that of a radical break. 
In reality, however, it was only after 1975 that the discussion of the 
historic compromise developed ın PCI thinking into the concretized or 
banalized notion of a national unity agreement with the Christian 
Democrats. 1976-79 was one of the worst periods in Italian history 
from which all the tragedies have stemmed. At that time ninety-five per 
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cent of political forces were lined up behind the government: the only 
Opposition was from the far left on one side and the far right on the 
other. Can you imagine what society was like in those conditions? 


You yourself were a member of parliament at that time? 


Yes. In the Democrazia Proletaria list PDUP had three deputies, Avangu- 
ardia Operaia two and Lotta Continua one. It was an incredible parlia- 
ment in which everything was decided through compromise. We had 
a Christian Democrat government, with a majority that included Commu- 
nists, Socialists, Republicans, Social Democrats and Liberals. The Com- 
munist Party thought that it would be able to influence government 
decisions and introduce some changes, but the actual result was complete 
paralysis at official level. The social forces represented by these parties 
were so much in contradiction with one another that the government 
lacked any resolve. The bills passed by 95 per cent of parliament were 
so noxious not because they were reactionary but because they decided 
nothing. Underneath, the right-wing state machine followed its course 
quite freely. Thus a parliamentary committee, in which the PCI was 
represented, was set up to exercise control over the secret services, the 
army, and so forth. But then, with the help of P-z, the secret services 
simply organized underground and established links with people who 
were atraid of the growing role of the Communist Party. 


The story took a new turn in 1977 when the tiny terromst groups 
expanded into something much larger. The first reaction of the PCI was 
to say that ıt was the work of the CIA and the secret services—an 
attempt to undermine national unity and to keep the Communists out 
of government. Of course there may well have been some police 
infiltration, as there always is in such cases, but it is necessary to go 
back to the original discussions of terrorism at the beginning of the 
19708. The key group then was Potere Operaio, which though very 
small was probably:the most sophisticated politically. Unlike the Marx- 
ist-Leninist terrorists, who thought ın terms of a strong group taking 
over the state and then establishing a new society, the Potere Operaio 
spontaneists believed that capitalism had exhausted all its possibilities 
and that communism had already matured within existing society. All 
that was necessary was to lop off the state-capitalist head and communism 
would be ensured. 


In point of fact, ıt was a small, tsolated Marxist-Leninist group with a 
Catholic background which initiated terrorist activity ın the early 1970s: 
it got together with some old partisans and set itself up as the Gruppi 
di Azione Partigiana, the name of a wartime resistance organization. In 
the same years, Potere Operaio started a major debate at a theoretical 
level which reverberated in many groups. In the event, the New Left 
chose a completely different strategy, involving mass action, trade union 
work and participation in elections, and the terrorist perspective was 
roundly defeated. But when the Communists turned towards National 
Unity in 1975 and 1976 and the trade unions found themselves paralysed 
in the face of the growing capitalist crisis, there was a tremendous 
disillusionment on the left. It was the old story which repeats itself in 
every country whenever the political parties linked to the trade unions 
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are in government. For many urban youth left out in the cold—the 
‘urban Indians’, as they were sometimes called—Christian Democrats 
and Communists, trade unions and employers’ associations, bosses and 
workers with job secunty all formed part of a single enemy. The 
terrifying new wave of violence, which really picked up speed in 1977, 
was quite unlike the creative movement of 1968 and had none of its 


broader appeal. 


Perbaps there was a common emphasis on subjectivity and personal expression, 
which in a sttmation of great frustration can lead to religions fanaticism or 
terrorism. 


Well, there was a creative aspect or even wing of the 1977 movement— 
the people who have been described as ‘creative Indians’. But it was 
the new terrorists who held centre-stage: they started by throwing 
stones at Lama, the trade union leader, in a famous incident at Rome 
University. Although the majority of armed attacks were directed at 
judges and members of the state apparatus, ıt was the PCI and the unions 
who were regarded as the main political enemy, precisely because they 
were felt to be closer. 


Ths terrorist movement culminated in the kidnapping and kilitag of Aldo Moro, 
who was a symbolic figure of the historic compromise. Would it be right to say 
that this was destroyed by the Moro affair? 


In a way, yes. In the new civil war atmosphere hundreds of people were 
killed and tens of thousands put in jail. A series of emergency laws, 
which could plainly be termed fascist, were passed with the approval 
of the Communist Party, and with only ourselves and the Radicals 


voting against. 

But however strong the terrorists were, we are still only talking of a few thousand 
people with very primitive weapons, whereas the Italian state is a very powerful 
body. It seems remarkable that you were unable to make any Communist or 


Christian Democrat unhappy with what you call fascist laws. What kind of 
opposition did pou pat up in Parliament? 


The opposition was very strong, and many deputies in the majority 
were uneasy about these laws. They told us so, but they still voted for 
them. 


It was the same with the Prevention of Terrorism Act m Britain, which xearly 
all Labour MPs voted for in the end. 


There were demonstrations and other protest actions, but you should 
not underestimate the extent of terrorism at that time. There were tens 
of thousands of active participants and an even broader circle of 
sympathizers who would not denounce them to the police. There was 
a good film which gives some idea of the dilemmas involved. It is about 
a university lecturer from the ’68 generation who, though not a terrorist 
himself, has a number of friends who are. One day his thirteen-year- 
old son finds out that a terrorist who has just been killed was a friend 
of his father’s and he goes straight to the police to report the fact. The 
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father 1s then taken in and interrogated for hours on end. When he is 
eventually released, he says to his child: “For God’s sake why did you 
tell them?’ And the son replies: ‘Didn’t you tell me that terrorism 1s 
such a negative thing? We were all saying that! ‘Of course I said it,’ 
the father continues. “But what does that have to do with going to the 
police?’ ‘Well,’ the son comes back, ‘if you want to defeat them, why 
not go to the police?’ And the father can only retort: “Because I would 
never go to the police.’ He 1s unable to give an answer. The film ends 
when the wife of the terrorist comes and asks the father for money. He 
gives and thus becomes involved himself. I know that there are many 
real-life stories along similar lines. 


During thts period there was an eruption of tadiscriminate terrorism from the 
right—for example, the explosion at Bologna rathvay station—wbich was agatast 
ordinary citizens, not against people in authority. What was the logic of that? 


Destabilization, and a large, proven element of police or secret-service 
provocation designed to bring about a strengthening of the state 
machine. 


Would it be right to say that the position on terrorism played a major role in 
ths split between yourselves and the otber PDUP forces? 


Yes. We were against the special laws, but we were also against any 
agreement with the terrorists for the release of Moro. If such a compro- 
mise had been made, ıt would have been a way of legalizing terrorism 
and laid the ground for the declaration of a state of emergency. We did 
not identify ourselves with the state, but in a sense we did defend it at 
that moment. Democracy, though imperfect and incomplete, seemed to 
us preferable and worth keeping, when the alternative would have been 
something much worse. The other position, prevalent among those in 
the New Left who had rejected terrorism, was that they should remain 
neutral between the Red Brigades and the state. This difference also 
implied distinct judgements of the ’77 movement as a whole. 


Do you think that anything positive came ont of the movement 


Not really. Part of it went into drugs, which started to become a mass 
phenomenon. And there was a powerful wave of disillusion, fed in part 
by the influence of the sospeaxx philosophes. In a sense ıt was the best 
elements who went into armed struggle, basing themselves on an 
analysis that fascism had already tnumphed. In our view that was clearly 
not the case—and perhaps I exaggerated a moment ago when I referred 
to the special laws as fascist. Nor were the Communists the same as the 
Christian Democrats, however wrong their policy may have been. That 
was another issue 1n the split with the comrades who continue to publish 
Il Manifesto. 


Have the varions positions evolved since the split? 


Yes. Things have changed a great deal. Il] Manifesto is now just a 
newspaper: ıt does not believe that the New Left should express itself 
through political parties. 
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The long period ontside the Communist Party must baye changed all of yon in 
the PDUP. Did yom establish mew relationships with the mass movements? Did 


pour actual membership change significantly? 


Those fifteen years have helped to reshape both us and the Communist 
Party. It would be hard to say that a piece of the Communist Party has 
simply gone back to the organization it left. The two forces which have 
come together in the recent fusion are quite different from the two that 
split apart in 1969. For our part, I would say that we have come to 
realize the processes of division and sectoral differentiation which tend 
to operate within the social movements in a period of capitalist crisis. 
We now have a much less simplistic view of things, and we appreciate 
more fully than before the need for a mass political party to confront 
the crisis at a global level. As to the Communist Party, ıt has become 
aware of the value of the needs, cultures and analyses which have 
emerged from the mass movements, so that the channel which we did 
not succeed in opening in the early 19708 is now there, although ın 
much more difficult conditions. If it had been open at the beginning of 
the seventies, when the movement was strong and on the rise, the recent 


history of Italy might have been very different. 


Do yon fæl that the situation inside the PCI is such that you will be able to 
develop the ideas you have bosn advocating outside? If you bave differences over a 
major issue liks NATO, will you be able to raise your ideas fresly and present 
them to the mass of party militants? 


We are no longer in a situation in which there are our ideas and 
experiences on the one hand, and those of long-standing party members 
on the other. There are now a large number of people in the PCI with 
whom we have a great deal in common. In fact, this has been true for 
at least the last four years. We have been working together, and our 
positions are very much those which are discussed within the PCI. We 
certainly did not feel like an alien body when we went back in. 


Since the split with I! Manifesto, you bave only had a membership bulletin, 
Compagne e Compagni, which will presumably mot be mamtainsd. But what 
possibilitres do pou bave for publishing im the PCI press? 


There is no problem in publishing in Riwascita and debating whatever 
we want. For example, when the PCI Central Committee debated the 
convergence with PDUP, and some members argued against it on the 
grounds that we were opposed to NATO, the discussion was printed in 
the party press. Something like that could not have happened fifteen 
years ago. The real problem we face is rather different: namely, how to 
achieve a synthesis in what 1s after all a rather eclectic body— party 
in which there are a number of fragments from different cultural 
traditions with relatively distinct identities. So we have a fragment of 
the feminist movement as such, a fragment of the ecological movement 
as such, and neither they nor the great bulk of the Communist Party 
have changed much as a result of their recruitment. 


That must be particularly true of the leading apparatus. But at the same time 
that the Communist Party bas changed its internal regime, becoming less 
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bureaxcratic-centralist if perbaps mot less bureaxcratuc, tt seems to have made a 
left turn since the break-up of National Unity, especially m the last two years 
or so. It did campaign against the revision of the scala mobile, for example; 
whereas if it bad still been supporting National Unity, the PDUP wonld not bare 
felt able to join. 


No. Since 1980, when the PCI Central Committee met in Salerno 
after the earthquake and announced the ‘second Salerno turn’, it has 
completely changed its policy to one of consistent opposition to the 
Christian Democrats. This does not mean, however, that the whole 
culture and practice of the Party has been transformed. 


Did Berlingwer himself, whose death was a major political event in Italy, draw 
far-reaching conclusions from the failure of the historic compromise? 


There is no evidence that he did, and anyway the whole question was 
never really discussed in an open manner. If you are askirig whether 
we went back because of changes in PCI policy, I would say no more 
than that these made our decision easier. A more general consideration 
was that, although the PCI had made several big mistakes and taken 
several wrong turns over the previous fifteen years, ıt had avoided the 
two greatest pitfalls. It had not isolated itself completely by trying to 
construct a PCF type of ultra-sectarian identty; nor had its line involved 
a basic social-democratization of the party, with entry into government 
at the end of the road. The PCI leadership could see the huge turmoil 
within European social democracy, and ıt realized that its crisis-ridden 
culture did not offer a way out. This created a basis, but only a basis, 
for the party to evolve in a healthier direction. 


Ons factor implicit ix what you have been saying—which must weigh heavily for 
any political party with some experience of representation in Parliament and of 
presenting a general strategy for the working class—is that there seamed to be a 
limit of three por cent or so to your electoral strength. This meant that you bad 
to bave some strategy for a #nited froni or even closer collaboration with the 
Communist Party. But on tts side the PCI leadership bas been willing to maks a 
number of compromises and to rum certain risks by letting you back into the 
Party. I believe that some PCI leaders even attended pour last conference. 


Yes. Berlinguer came himself. That was a very significant development, 
because it involved a recognition of what we had been saying as a 
legitimate point of view. I should add that another thing which made 
our decision easier was the fact that since 1982 the PCI had actively 
supported the peace movement and the opposition to cruise missiles 
and US nuclear bases. Its official pro-NATO position has never changed, 
but it has weakened considerably since the US-NATO arms drive and 
the sea change in the international situation. 


Clearly you do wot see re-entry into the PCI as im amy sense a liquidation of your 
experience since 1969. But don’t you finally come back to the question of formal 
rights? The way in which decisions are made may bave been modified, but it bas 
wot been fundamentally transformed in the period since the excluston of I 
Manifesto. The power structure is still essentially the same, and yon cannot rule 
ont that at some time im the future, perhaps with a new secretary-geasral, ibe 
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PCI will revert to something like the National Unity strategy. Eson if you take 
its present attitude to NATO—which you don't agres with—the formal right to 
articulate opposition 1s surely very important. 


It 18 quite true that there are still many problems to be resolved in terms 
of rights, internal democracy and debate, and so forth. But we felt that 
many of the things we stood for had been acquired in the Communist 
Party: the real issue today was how it could overcome the contradiction 
between its enormous strength in society and its lack of effective power, 
how it could put together the different and very eclectic fragments of 
social experience that exist within and around ıt. It would have been 
much easier for us to remain outside, without having to face the 
problems and responsibilities of a mass party, but we would have been 
bound to become just a group of intellectuals, possibly effective in 
introducing new themes but nevertheless deserters from the key political 
(and theoretical) arena of party activity. Our greater freedom would 
have been a kind of personal solution. 


Could you say something about bow the process of unification was prepared in the 
PDUP? 


The congress which took the final decision was preceded by three 
months of discussion that was open to others on the New Left. It was 
a very interesting experience, because it proved how much common 
ground there was in the PCI, the PDUP and a large part of the unorganized 
New Left. 


Did Communist Party members also take part im discussion mestings? 


Yes. They were very intensively involved at a purely informal level, 
including former members of I] Manifesto and the PDUP who had joined 
the PCI over the previous fifteen years and often won key positions. 
Our meetings were rather like feminist consciousness-raising sessions, 
in the sense that everyone talked about their personal experiences and 
brought the whole discussion alive. One working-class PCI member, 
from the small town of Massa Cararra, expressed a typical view when 
he said: ‘I never thought of you as the enemy when you were kicked 
out. I thought of you as a kind of expeditionary force. Now you have 
come back and you will bring what you found outside.’ Clearly this 
reflected an awareness on his part that the Communist Party had been 
too closed ın the past. 


How many such meetings were thore? What was their structure and composition? 


I think there were about ninety meetings ın all, and their size varied 
from a hundred to five hundred according to where they were held. 
There would be three or four hours of discussion during which many 
people spoke. In part their success was due to our tradition of holding 
very frequent public meetings at which there would be speakers from 
PDUP, the PCI, Democrazia Proletaria, the Socialist Party and even the 
Chnstian Democrats. It should also be remembered that in the 1983 
and 1984 elections we had stood on a common list with PCI candidates, 
with quite impressive results. So there was a great deal of interest in 
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the press and elsewhere about the prospect of the PDUP merging with 
the PCI. 


Does this also demonstrates a powerful desire for unity in the working class and 
the other oppressed social layers? 


Yes. Many people who felt psychologically unable to vote for us as 
independent candidates were overjoyed when we put ourselves forward 
on a joint list, 


Perbaps a process of unification of working-class and progressive forces would 
baye set wp a strong popular dynamic in the mid-seventies. 


The times were not ripe then, although a different policy would certainly 
have helped. There 1s also the very big problem of the Socialist Party— 
a whole discussion remains to be had about whether ıt can still be 
considered a party of the left. 


How many people from the PDUP are on the PCI Central Committee? 


Five, including Lucio Magri, who is also on the Party Directorate. This 
was decided quite independently of parliamentary representation—in 
fact we have six deputies and a senator—and a simular process has taken 
place at local level. Members of the PDUP have the same rights as other 
members of the PCI. 


Although ons may presume that if they bad a different experience in the PDUP, 
they may want to have more rights. 


That remains to be seen. It is a very strange experience for PDUP 
members: not many of them—and only Lucio and myself on the CC— 
have ever been in the Communist Party before. There 1s a certain anxiety 
that the PCI is a big structure, with a large bureaucracy that takes days 
and days to reach a decision. In the PDUP one could decide anything 
quite easily, because the consequences were not so great, but now there 
are major responsibilities involved in every new step. PDUP members 
may often feel oppressed by this, but at the same time they have a 
positive feeling that they are now operating in the marrow of a big 


movement. 


Could we finally turn to your relationship with the German Greens, with whom 
you worked tm an independent group ta the European Parliament. Now, of course, 
you will be working within the Communist group, although you did attend the 

Greens’ conference as a representative of the PCI. What was your impression of 
the Greens, who in a way are much more of a post-’68 phenomenon than the 
PDUP enr was? What is the PCI evaluation of their significance? 


The PCI knows little about the Greens and the Greens know very little 
about the PCI. I believe that they are a new expression of the left, 
representing a similar Communist—New Left experience of cross-fertiliz- 
ation to the one we have had in Italy. The ground 1s there for a very 
deep relation, and I have been asked by PCI leaders to invite the Greens 
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to meetings in Italy organized by the PCI. For their part they are very 
happy to come. 


In many respects the PDUP bas become identified with Green politics while 
remaining communist and anti-capitalist. From your experience of the Greens’ 
conference, do class isswes have any meaning for them? 


They are a clearly anti-capitalist movement, even if they are not always 
subjectively aware of this. It would be a grave mistake to think that 
they represent a revival of German nationalism and that this is the 
explanation for their peace activity. On the contrary, an internationalist 
class stand is very central to their thinking: the conference I attended 
took speeches from the national liberation movements, from Nicaragua, 
El Salvador and so on; there was a long discussion of the British miners’ 
strike; and although for some reason a delegation was unable to come 
from the NUM, it sent a message which was applauded at length. The 
Greens had also vigorously supported the strike for a thirty-five hour 
week in West Germany, and there was nothing in their theses which 
could not have been discussed in the PDUP or the Italian Communist 


Party. 


Many of their positions are in fact more radical than those of the Communist 
Party. 


The Green Party is divided into two wings, between which a very 
serious debate is in progress. One is somewhat reminiscent of the right 
of the PCI, while the other has many points of similarity to the old 
sectarian German Communists. For example, the question still comes 
up in debate: do you want to make an agreement with the people who 
murdered Rosa Luxemburg? As if that happened yesterday! 


The Greens’ debate on an alliance with the Social Democrats sounds a little like 
yours on the questron of reporning the Commexatst Party. 


Nobody thinks that the Greens should actually join the SPD, but the 
point 1s that they are now central to the formation of any government 
of the left. If they do not agree to participate in government, they will 
allow the Christian Democrats to stay in power and face accusations 
that they are worse than useless. But if they do take that fateful step, 
they will be completely submerged by the Social Democrats, who are 
much more powerful and know machine politics inside out. It 1s a real 
dilemma for the Greens. 


Tbe classical solution would be to establish very clear bases for supporting a 
minority SPD government, but without actually joining it. 


That is what happened in Hessen, and the right of the SPD seems quite 
prepared to accept ıt. But leaders of the SPD left—like Oskar Lafontaine 
in Saarbriicken, where there will be elections in March—turn round 
and say: Sorry, my friends, I’m not going to get my hands dirty in 
government while you stand aside and keep yourselves clean. Hither 
we form a government together or we both stay in opposition. And 
one cannot deny that that ıs a quite understandable position. 


The question is whether it is possible in a boxrgeois democracy to bave a radical 
anti-capttalist, pro-peace government which aims at a fundamental transformation 

of social relations. We have already touched on this a few times, but may I ask 
you directly what is the PDUP’s strategic conception of the transition to socialism 

im Italy? 4, 


I would have to be honest and say that we have no definite answers. 
In our theses we tried to ruse the idea of a stage in which a compromise 
could be reached with other forces to implement something short of 
one’s own programme. But you can only do that if you hold firmly to 
your basic strategy and keep your own identity very clear. The problem 
with previous compromises is that they were identified with the strategic 
goal. Any attempt to work out the conditions for compromise in Italy 
must take great care to avoid that confusion. 


Interviewers: RB, QH. 
January 1985 
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It would be hard to consider the Spanish women’s movement independently 
of recent events in Spanish politics.* The death of General Franco in 1975, 
the gradual dismantling of the authoritarian system imposed on the country 
after the Civıl War, together with the rapid rise to power of the Socialist 
Party, PSOE, all exercised a crucial influence on the way the movement 
evolved, shaping its achievements and failures. Therefore it will be fruitful 
to study the women’s movement from the point of view of its involvement 
in the political life of the country and its specific contribution to the 
democratization of society. This is not to overlook other approaches. An 
analysis of the nature of Spanish patriarchy, with its particular form of gender 
domination, and of the characteristics of Spanish capitalism, could also be 
used to explain the evolution of the movement. The situation of Spanish 
women is certainly also conditioned by the country’s level of economic 
development and the prevalent culture of feminine acquiescence and self- 
sacrifice. A third possibility would be to view Spanish feminism as part of 
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the wider international women’s movement which has its own time and 
rhythm of development—that is, in terms of its share in the history of 
twentieth-century women’s liberation. Simply, at this relatively early 
stage of research and reflection on the Spanish movement, a political 
account is a necessary first step. It also best reflects my own experience 
as a member for five years of the PSOE women’s caucus Mayer y Socialismo. 


Origins 


This ascendancy of national political factors can be traced back to the 
last years of the dictatorship. The existence of a regime which denied 
citizens the right to virtually all forms of meeting and association made 
it much more difficult for the ideas and actions launched by women ın 
other parts of Europe and North America to catch on in Spain. Indeed, 
the clandestine origins of the movement, scattered with experiences of 
fear and secrecy, meetings broken up by the police, detention, court 
cases and even exile,! probably make it unique in Europe. 


Although the first meetings of women to discuss the situation of women 
date back to the late sixties, these were few and far between. They were 
concerned with both consciousness-raising and the need for women to 
carry on a separate political struggle.? But the bulk of the efforts at 
organizing women in those days and throughout the first half of the 
seventies were not inspired by feminism or an understanding of gender 
conflict. They were designed to bring women who were not part of the 
labour movement into the anti-Franco struggle at the level of their 
neighbourhood. Such activities were chiefly organized by the Movimiento 
Democrdtico de Majeres (MDM), one of the mass fronts of the illegal 
Communist Party, and mainly reflected the PCE’s belief that food prices, 
the need for a pedestrian crossing, or solidarity with their persecuted 
menfolk, were the only issues on which housewives could be mobilized. 


Yet the ideas of women’s liberation gradually took root, and in 1975, 
International Women’s Year, the United Nations call for non-govern- 
mental organizations to take action over sex discrimination encouraged 
and to a certain extent protected the already emergent Spanish move- 
ment. This was also an eventful year in Spanish politics: there was an 
upsurge of activity by the illegal opposition parties and trade unions, 
particularly Comisiones Obreras, with widespread protests and strikes; 
and General Franco, having refused to reprieve five activists under 
sentence of death despite an international outcry, went into the terminal 
phase of his illness. Two weeks after his death, the women’s movement 
held its first national conference in Madrid, in an atmosphere tingling 
with political excitement, heightened by the new king’s announcement 
the day before of a pardon for certain political prisoners and by the 
urgent feeling that reform could be achieved if the opposition and the 


* The author would like to thank the Vicente Cañada Blanch Fellowships Commutter of the University 
of London, chaired by Dr Paul Preston, and the Department of Pohucs and Sociology, Birk bech 
College for their support My thanks also to Marie Teresa Gallego Mendez, Sumn Saunders Voeper, 
Ludolfo Paramso and Jim Barry for comments on the draft of this article 

1 Amparo Moreno, Adaperes an imcha, a! mrevcarsnte fearmucia a Espada, Barcelona 1977, ch 1 

2 Informauion provided by Marla Terem Gallego 
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labour movement played its cards right and acted with strength and 
unity. 


The situation for the women’s movement was by no means easy, since 
the opposition parties of the Left now tried to control it with arguments 
about political priorities, backed up by dogmatic analyses that women’s 
liberation was a deviation from the more urgent task of building 
democracy and socialism. Most feminists were sensitive to the fact that 
without a complete overhaul and renewal of the political system, the 
deeply engrained structures of sex discrimination would not begin to 
be eradicated. Their outlook was very political.4 Nevertheless, they 
struggled to establish themselves virtually as an opposition within the 
opposition, 10 argument against the Lefts entrenched theoretical notions 
and paternalist practice. At its worst this attitude implied that only 
working women or the wives of workers were deserving enough to be 
brought out of the cold of their marginal existence into the sunnier 
climes of men’s world, the rest being considered too backward, or too 
bourgeois. Debate in this pre-democratic period therefore centred on 
the notion of the specificity of women’s oppression, over and above 
the division of class, and on the need for an autonomous organization 
independent of the political parties.6 Within the women’s movement 
itself, the discussion went further and opinions divided over the question 
of doble militancia, of whether women should spend their time being 
activists in a political party as well as in a women’s group, or whether 
they should devote their energies exclusively to the latter, a position 
defended by the more radical feminists and those who argued that 
women were an exploited class. 


In their fight for political legitimacy, feminists were further undermined 
by the difficulty of drawing on two potential sources of conceptual 
support. On the one hand, Spanish feminism had had a fairly unremark- 
able history. In its first stage it had been a subdued phenomenon in 
which conservative women, liberal aes and the Catholic Church played 
rather too prominent a part. There had been no epoch-making suffragette 
movement, a fact not unconnected with the country’s turbulent political 
life which excluded most forms of suffrage for long periods.’ It was not 
that women’s struggles had no history but that they shared it almost 
entirely with men. The past which women could relate to was the same 
as that of the male left and the labour movement: the change of political 
system represented by the Second Republic, between 1931 and the end 
of the Civil War. But the gains for women at that time—suffrage, 





3 The kind of conflict of loyalties women were subjected to m well illustrated by this anecdote the 
Madnd conference was interrupted by a proposal to suspend the preceedings and join a pro-amnesty 
demonetration called by the left ontade the aer’s pnson of Carabanchel It would have amounted to 
symbolic hane-kin The conference conunsed, though some women left A Moreno, op. at, p 23 

4 Marke Jose Auber, ‘Feminismo y luche polina cn Espasa’, Admevras Tawe, No 10, 1981. 

5 As late as 1978 Alfonso Guerm, then vice-geneml secretary of the POL, sad in an interview with 
the Dw’, magerne La Maer y La Lache that be understood that women had reasons for getung 
together to defend certam nghts, bat thet ‘feminism as such’ and ‘many feminist movements’ were 
‘absolutely reactionary’, a qualification repested three umes dunng the mterview. 

¢ A number of partes had set up ‘independent’ women’s organmanocs which, m reality, tbey continued 
to control for example, the MDM linked to the PCE, the ADM to the PTE, and the ULM to the 
FRAP 

7 See Geraldine Scanlon, La peddarncs femmisia on le Espada corian por dasa, Madrid 1976, chapter 5 
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constitutional equality, better education and more jobs, the nght to 
divorce and even abortion—were the outcome of battles between male- 
dominated parties of right and left rather than of the pressure of a 
powerful women’s movement.® They were also extremely short-lived, 
for Franco abolished them all in favour of a sex-role ideology that 
reflected the most philistine aspect of the traditional Catholicism with 
which the new authoritarian state was imbued. 


Secondly, the new feminism was not backed by a democratic culture 
sympathetic on principle to the notion of equal rights. No current of 
liberal or bourgeois feminism had survived the dark ages of dictatorship, 
so that the ideas of feminism fell on almost virgin soil and sounded 
more radical than they really were.’ In this way, the movement emerged 
solely from the political traditions of the Left, from whose analytical 
framework and type of practice it began to take a critical distance. The 
risk of isolation was considerable. Most early feminists were members, 
ex-members or sympathizers of one or other of the left partes, from 
the democratic-socialist PSOE to the armed separatist ETA, which still 
constituted a minority force in Spanish politics.!° They were also part 
of what is known as /e progresfa—the progressive set which considered 
itself modern, open-minded and sexually tolerant. A double minority, 
Spanish feminists were initially at the opposite end of the political and 
cultural spectrum to the bulk of Spanish women, who were even less 
experienced, politically conscious and able to be mobilized than the 
average male,!! 


A final obstacle for the early women’s movement was the underlying 
dislike among /« progresfe—patticularly women—of any sex-segregated 
activity and a strongly negative image of political women acting 
together. Sex roles, segregated schooling and Catholic moral codes had 
kept the sexes apart for so much of the Franco period that feminism’s 
all-women groups gave the impression of back-tracking to ghettoes 
from which the progressives had just emerged and contradicted the 
trend towards greater mixing in private life. At the same time, forty 
years of existence of the Francoist party’s Seccids Femenina, with its 
compulsory courses for all Spanish girls on the art of being good wives 
and mothers, which was run mainly by older, single women who 
accepted being the second sex and were unabashedly enthusiastic about 
the Caudillo,!2 had done much to fuel a sexist image of women’s 


organizations. 
Despite all these problems, however, it 1s not true that the political 


® Mention must be mede, however, of the mmportant individual role of the feminist deputy Clara 
Campoamor, of the Radical Party, in campaigning for female suffrage 

* Judrth Astelarra refers to the importance of a framework of instrrutiomal democracy and basic human 
nghts for the development of a feminist movement m ‘Estado, democracta y femmusmo’, fersedas de 
Feevemcore Sectadista, Madnd 1984, pp 131-153. 

® Analyses of the December 1976 Referendum showed that the left sull had a very narrow social 
basts of support See La referma politics, Estudios del CLS, No 1, Madnd 1977. 

1! As shown by numerous, though often semst, surveys of the period. See A Loper Pina and E 
Arangoren, Le mijas politics on is Espais de Freece, Madnd 1976, and La siesdegia politica de les 
sipedeles, Estudios del C I S., No 1, Madnd 1977 

n See Marla Teresa Gallego Mendez, Mayer, faiange y frengmcars, Madnd 1983 
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framework always acted as a barner to the development of the women’s 
movement. For the anger aroused in women by blatant injustice, 
combined with the knowledge that change would not be long in coming, 
acted as a spur to the movement between 1975 and 1977. Massive 
demonstrations were never its forte and it never became powerful as a 
mobilizing force, but by the time of the first parliamentary elections, 
some ninety organizations of women were or had been operating in 
different parts of the country. There were the regional organizations in 
Catalonia, Galicia and the Basque country, the radical groups mainly 
in Barcelona and Madrid, the independent class-struggle Women’s 
Liberation Front, the university-based organizations such as AUPEPM, 
the women’s organizations linked formally or informally to parties, 
such as the Democratic Women’s Movement and the Association of 
Democratic Women, as well as numerous housewives’ associations. The 
Federation of Feminist Organizations of the Spanish State attempted, 
not always successfully, to provide a forum for them all to work 
together or at least keep in touch. 


Early Successes 


Once the first national elections were held in June 1977 and a new 
parlament constituted, the prospects looked good for the women’s 
movement. Suárez, the centre-right prime minister, was committed to 
a programme of democratic reform, and the Left, ın particular the PSOE, 
did unexpectedly well at the polls. Twenty of the newly elected deputies 
were women, including two prominent feminists, Carlota Bustelo and 
Maria Dolors Calvet, who had been active in the movement as well as 
in their respective parties, the PSOE and the PSUC (the Communist Party 
in Catalonia). To the movement this showed that dual activism did in 
fact produce results, and that feminists could use the political process 
to further their aims. It was hoped that, as MPs, these women would 
be ın a much stronger position to influence party policy and to communi- 
cate with women in society. 


As the general awareness of politics and involvement in political activity 
rose sharply among the population, feminists too found a new audience 
incomparably larger than the narrow circles of semi-legality. The woman 
question was taken up by new organizations springing up ın small 
towns and neighbourhoods. It was a crusading period during which 
speakers from the women’s movement travelled around the country 
giving talks to a wide variety of usually receptive audiences. Party 
feminists struggled to get the notion accepted that women were the 
subject of a specific form of oppression, and that this should be tackled 
separately from other kinds of social disadvantage, especially in party 
policy-making. This was easier in the PCE, where feminists were better 
regarded and organized—a reflection, probably, of the party’s greater 
experience of struggle and closer contact with international Marxist 
debate. It set up a Commission for the Liberation of Women, dependent 
on the Central Committee. In the PSOE, Mayer_y Socialismo was formally 
no more than a study group of the political education secretariat, with 
at most an advisory role and a tiny budget. PSOE feminists used this to 





3 See A Moreno, op at, appendn 
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build up a network of women sympathizers within the party, and to 
press for a full Women’s Secretariat at Federal Executive level. This 
was not fully achieved untl December 1984, although the status and 
resources accorded to women’s issues were increased at each party 
conference. For their part, the organizations of the far left were more 
committed to women’s nights and approved of feminist activism, recruit- 
ing relatively more women to their not-so-numerous ranks. 


The independent feminist movement grew not only in Barcelona and 
Madrid but also in Galicia, the Basque Country, the Valencia region 
and parts of Andalusia. While socialist feminists tried to come to grips 
with domestic labour, reproduction and patriarchy and to fit sexual 
oppression into class contradictions, radical feminists were deepening 
their understanding of the material basis of women’s situation and 
identifying men as the oppressors. However, the practical concerns of 
both spheres of the movement tended to converge over questions of 
female sexuality, sexual relations and reproductive rights: the provision 
of gynaecology clinics, informed by a woman-centred attitude to birth 
control and unwanted pregnancy, was one of the main public activities 
of the period.!4 Networks were set up to help women arrange abortions, 
usually outside the country. This emphasis on reproductive nghts as a 
prime political task can be regarded as an illustration of the feminist 
belief that ‘the personal is political’, corroborated by the fact that first 
the Communist and then the Socialist Party financed family (sic) planning 
clinics set up by their own feminist members. 


The opening of the new parliament, and the knowledge that many laws 
and institutions were going to be axed, gave the political wing of the 
women’s movement confidence that discriminatory legislation could be 
abolished if 1t put enough pressure on the parties. It hoped for changes 
in oppressive articles of the Civil Code, for the sale of contraceptives 
to be decriminalized, for a divorce law, an abortion law, a new family 
law, the eradication of illegitimacy and statutory male authority ın the 
family (patria potestad), the abolition of the ‘social perl’ law affecting 
homosexual behaviour and prostitution, and an end to discrimination 
at work. The new Constitution, drafted by an all-party parliamentary 
committee, took up some of these demands. Above all, it stated that 
‘all Spaniards are equal before the law, and no discrimination whatsoever 
may prevail by reason of birth, race, sex, religion or opinion’. It 
established that man and woman (sic) may marry with full legal equality 
and that the causes of dissolution of marriage will be established 
by law, thus opening the way for divorce. It reiterated that no sex 
discrimination may operate ın the field of work, specifying the free 
choice of a profession or trade, promotion and pay. Lastly, it gave 
public protection to children—who became equal before the law indepen- 
dently of their filiatton—and to mothers whatever their marital status. 
It also allowed for the investigation of paternity.'5 On all these points 
the Constitution represented a break with the immediate past, although 
it is important to remember that the Republican Constitution of 1931 


14 For instance, the Planning de Fedenco Rubio, Insatmto de Medicina Socal, Centro de Plantficacnéa 
Pamiltar Pablo Iplestes etc 
D Artctes 14, 31, 35, 39 
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was very advanced for its time and already enshrined the principle of 
equal nghts for women. The new Constitution did not, however, 
contain any reference to important issues such as the right to birth 
control, which was left out, in the name of consensus, after negotiations 
between right and left in the Cortes. Moreover, whereas the Left wished 
simply to state that ‘all persons have the right to life’, the conservative 
and centre majority forced this to be changed to ‘all have a mght to 
life’, with its umplicit inclusion of the foetus. When it came to the 
monarchy, there was a blatant contradiction with the sex equality clause, 
for male precedence over female heirs to the throne was retained. 


Discussion of the constitutional text, together:with the need to give a 
simple ‘yes’ or ‘no’ response, fanned the flames of a debate already 
taking place within the women’s movement over its political strategy 
and relationship to state institutions. The political feminists split along 
party lines, with those belonging to parliamentary parties voting ın 
favour and members of non-parliamentary parties against or abstaining. 
Among non-party women, radical feminists were mainly against, while 
many others decided on a ‘yes’ vote since the Constitution was in many 
other respects progressive even by European standards. As a result, the 
movement underwent divisions that were more serious than its differ- 
ences over the nature of women’s oppression. The referendum on the 
Constitution created a problem of conscience for women, forcing them 
to act either as citizens or as the oppressed sex. Some believed that 
without a Constitution that would hold the country together politically, 
there was little hope that women would ever gain any reproductive 
rights; others felt that they had to take a principled stand, for without 
the perspective of women’s control over their bodies, any talk of 
liberation was demagoguery. Significantly, six years later full birth 
control provision was still not covered by the health service, and the 
Socialists’ timid, restrictive abortion law lay paralysed in the hands of 
the Constitutional Tribunal charged with interpreting the mght-to-life 
clause till 1985. By the end of 1978, Parliament had abolished some of 
the most sinister Francoist laws, such as the criminalization of adultery 
for women, punishable by up to six months’ impnsonment, and ‘the 
keeping ofa mistress’ for men. The publicization and selling of contracep- 
tives was made legal after an opposition motion eloquently defended 
by the feminist deputy Carlota Bustelo. 


The Turning Point 


But even as women were becoming more confident of what they could 
achieve, other factors complicated matters for the movement. The 
March 1979 parliamentary elections were a disappointment. The PSOE 
proved entirely unwilling to increase its number of female candidates— 
a fact which, together with some unexpected swings, meant that its 
contingent of women MPs went down from ten to five. Its only active 
feminist deputy had already stood down 1n protest over the low number 
of women candidates, while the Communist feminist MP also withdrew 
out of a conviction that it was more useful to work purely on women’s 
issues. The municipal elections of April gave the Left control of the 
country’s major cities, but the women’s movement was slow to realize 
the potential for women in the democratization of local government, in 
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which ıt won no significant positions, although some women councillors 
were later to be very helpful. 


Furthermore, the intense excitement of post-Franco political life began 
to subside as the nitty-gritty of drafting laws to put the Constitution 
into practice promised to become a long-drawn-out wrangle between 
professional politicians. A new apathy set in. The women’s movement 
was also affected by this process of demobilization. It still spread on 
the basis of ant-like diligence through low-key, self-motivated networks, 
but attempts to make a national impact as an organized force hardly 
got off the ground. The last major initiative was the December 1979 
nationwide conference held in Granada, which ended with unresolved 
arguments and no decisions or practical resolutions. The main issue 
was already familar: feminism’s relationship to the political parties, and 
their alleged manipulation of the movement via their feminist members. 
On this occasion, anti-party sentiment reached a new peak and bore not 
only on the parliamentary parties but on the extra-parliamentary ones 


as well.'6 


The event, attended by about 3,000 women, showed several contradic- 
tory trends developing at one and the same time. There was a marked 
swing towards depoliticization and a preoccupation with personal mat- 
ters, sometimes in 2 deliberately irrationalist vein.!? The dominance of 
party feminists over the movement was brought to an end in favour of 
greater independence. A new assertiveness was noticeable on the part 
of those involved ın questions of sexuality, consciousness-raising of gay 
liberation, who adopted a position of hostility towards men. This sector 
was also far less concerned with projecting a public image that might 
be attractive to other women, or with reaching out to public opinion 
and the media. It made few demands on the state and showed no 
particular interest ın entering into dialogue with institutions such as 
local councils through which a service might be built for women. The 
message was a defiant ‘do your own thing and ignore everybody else’. 
This was a reflection of the gap between the old guard of feminism, 
which essentially belonged to the anti-Franco generation, and the 
younger generation who had grown up in a modernized Spain and had 
no pre-democratic political experience. Because the former had been 
looking forward to a new wave of younger feminists to follow in its 
footsteps, ıt was disappointed to find them, ın its view, so hostile, 
irrational and disorganized. 


At the same time, the gathering showed evidence of a further spread 
of feminism into sectors of working women. Comisiones Obreras claimed 
several hundred of its members were participating. Eight conference 
papers on the problems of working women testified to a considerable 
research attention to questions such as health and safety at work, 
miscarriage among pregnant workers, and female unemployment. Unfor- 


M This account n besed on my own recollection and commentary ‘Criss del fermnoramo o cra de les 
femms” Zem Abverts No 15, 1980 

TM J Aubet, op ct, p 97 This periodmation, with Granade ss a waterabed, t! followed also by 
Judith Astelarra m ‘Estado, femmommo y democracias’, op at, and M T Gallego, “The Women’s 
Movement and Democuacy in Spain’, LLM paper, Freiburg conference, March 1985 
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tunately there were no representatives of the pro-Socialist trade union 
UGT. The difference can probably be explained by the earlier vanguard 
role of Comisiones in the Spanish labour movement. 


After Granada, the women’s movement went into organizational crisis 
and functioned in an uncoordinated, even disconnected way. Although 
there was a tendency among feminists to blame themselves for the crisis 
in bouts of moral self-flagellation, such atomization was probably 
comparable to what occurred in other countries. There was also a 
positive aspect in its greater diversity, numerical growth, spontaneity 
and self-motivation, involving a rejection of the need for tight structures 
which so often lead to authoritarian control] from above. Large gather- 
ings of women continued to take place—at, for example, the Patriarchy 
Conference and the celebrations of the soth anniversary of female 
suffrage—but they were on an issue-oriented basis with no pretence of 
mobtlizing the whole movement. The major exception to this was the 
actions surrounding the Bilbao trial, when nine women were charged 
with having had an abortion. During the numerous demonstrations and 
sit-ins that occurred over a two-year period, many women were beaten 
up by the police. Twenty-five thousand signatures were collected in 
solidarity with the Bilbao women, and 1,200 women exposed themselves 
to prosecution by declaring: ‘I too have had an abortion.’ The nine 
defendants were finally acquitted.!8 


The Movement Today 


The women’s movement today consists of a proliferation of groups and 
activities, loosely connected by a series of informal networks. There are 
no national organizations with membership lists that could claim to 
represent a significant sector of Spanish women. Occasionally a voice 
is raised to lament this debilitating lack of structure, but there is also a 
widespread feeling that to a certain extent it reflects the much-improved 
climate of opinion regarding the problems women face in Spanish 
society. Certainly the movement does not have the closeness of a 
persecuted minority. It is also important to remember that Spanish 
feminism has always been sensitive to the cultural diversity of the 
country, and to the aspirations of autonomy voiced by Basques, Catalans, 
Galicians and Andalusians, among others. In the past this made some 
efforts at coordination look suspect, as 1f the Madrid movement was 
attempting to exercise centralist power over the regions. Today, when 
Spain has seventeen regional statutes of autonomy, each with its parlia- 
mentary assembly, the tendency is for powers to be transferred to the 
regions, and for women’s organizations to act even more autonomously. 


An important phenomenon is the conquest by the women’s movement 
of a branch of state power. The Instituto de la Mayer or Institute of 
Women’s Rights, an arm of the Ministry of Culture, was created by the 
present Socialist government to upgrade the previous bureaucracy for 
women and to be seen to be giving the issue a higher priority and a 
larger budget. Its top posts are occupied by four committed feminists 
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from different backgrounds, headed by Carlota Bustelo.!9 The Institute 
is by far the most powerful organization Spanish feminists have ever 
had, for it commands a budget of £3.5 million per annum. Some sectors 
of the movement fear that 1t will somehow become a substitute for, 
and begin to think of stse/f as, the movement because of its central and 
authoritative position.® Come a change of government, it is argued, 
and its feminist staff may be replaced and its budget sharply reduced. 
Where will the movement be then if it has fallen into dependence on 
the Institute? It should be said, however, that up to now its existence 
has not been a disincentive for other groups—on the contrary, it 
provided financial support to as many as 204 creative projects in 1984.7! 
Yet it Ses rapidly become a centre of enormous and far-reaching 
activity,~ and its greater resources will, more likely than not, place it 
in a position of overshadowing other organizations. Feminist state 
bureaucracies are a relatively new phenomenon, and it ıs not altogether 
clear whether their success is due more to the politics of the governments 
under which they operate, to their actual powers, or to the degree of 
feminist commitment of their staff. In the Spanish case it would appear 
that it ıs this third factor which gives the greatest cause for optimism. 


There is a wide range of groups. The Coordinadora Estatal co-ordinates 
women linked to non-parliamentary parties, feminist study collectives 
and lesbian groups. (The gay women’s movement is spreading and has 
collectives in Valencia, the Basque Country and Barcelona, as well as 
Madrid.) The loosely organized ‘independent’ feminists have succeeded 
in holding five conferences since 1980, and at the most recent one 
speakers criticized the philosophy of non-organization® and called for 
a more coherent structure Some of the new feminist groups in Madrid 
describe themselves as cultural associations, implying that they are not 
formed on the basis of a particular theoretical position. Thus the 
Feminist Athenaeum organizes lectures, exhibitions of women’s art and 
film, and a series of tertau/tas or café discussion circles, while the Feminist 
Centre for Research and Information 1s particularly concemed with 
building up an audio-visual archive and picture library. In Catalonia 
the Barcelona-based Feminist Party holds the position that women are 
a social class exploited and oppressed by men, and that they should aim 
to capture state power. Seeing itself as a type of revolutionary vanguard 
formation, ıt has had its application for official legalization rejected on 
six occasions, on the grounds that its statutes do not guarantee internal 
democracy. However, it was able to hold its first party conference in 


1984. 


Since 1982 a sector of the women’s movement has called itself the 
socialist-ferminist current, a loose label which identifies not a structured 


19 At che entrance a gaot photograph of a pre-democracy demonstration with some of the present 
staff marching under a women's lib banner seems to be celling the wuitor ‘We are no ordinary 
bureaucrats!” 

D Internews with independent femnes from Madrid, November 1984 
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group but an attitude towards feminist work. Whether they come from 
a party or non-party background or are still affiliated to the PSOE or 
PCB, these women’s feminist identity involves a willingness to work the 
system for women, and to use all the possibilities offered by the Left’s 
positions ın local, regional and central government to extract specific 
concessions and benefits for women. They see the independent feminists 
and the far left as, respectively, too concerned with private life and too 
critical of existing possibilities. The 1983 conference of this current 
discussed the relationship of feminism to politics, power and institutions, 
and women’s position vis-a-vis the welfare state and public policy- 
making.* 


A farther sector of women is involved with the non-parliamentary 
parties of the left, whose position 1s often called class-struggle feminism, 
although there is no coordination or common theoretical stance between 
the various groups. Their presence in Spanish political life is heavily 
submerged at the moment, but it is worth noting that they have 
undergone a certain feminization in recent years. This is especially 
visible at election times, when the high proportion of women on far 
left slates would seem to indicate their significantly greater role within 
the parties themselves. This could be a deliberate policy of promotion, 
or a reflection of their easier recruitment of women. 


All the political parties of the parliamentary spectrum have either a 
spokesperson, a women’s committee or caucus, or a women’s affairs 
department. Most of them are there to deal with party policy on women 
and are not constituted as a pressure group or social movement in 
themselves. Similarly the Comisiones Obreras and UGT trade union 
federations have departments to look after the particular problems of 
women workers, although there do not seem to be any other groups 
of women trade unionists. The existence of moderate, conservative or 
Catholic women’s groups, which declare themselves to be pro-women, 
must also be taken into account. The Catholic Church runs large 
numbers of women’s clubs, usually in small towns and villages, whose 
functions seem ambivalent. By keeping women associated under the 
auspices of the Church, they may serve to reinforce traditional female 
behaviour and the hierarchy’s policy on birth control and abortion. But 
on the other hand, ın between the swapping of knitting patterns, there 
1s often talk of the ‘marginalization’ and ‘lack of culture’ of women and 
the need to promote their interests. Many such clubs are not averse to 
applying for government grants ‘to do things for women’, and since 
most of their members would not go to any other kind of meeting, they 
may serve as a stepping stone to some form of feminist consciousness. 


There is also a dense network of housewives’ associations, mostly 
originating in the last years of the Franco regime, which have in some 
cases become democratic and gently feminist in their orientation. A 
phenomenon to be watched closely, however, 1s the organization of 
women by the nghtist and conservative parties. For instance, an Associ- 
ene eee ee ee eee 
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ation of Conservative Women has been set up by Fraga’s Popular 
Alliance party and is open to all women. Its philosophy, according to 
published materal, is to ‘keep the best of tradition’ but to break 
with ‘unnecessary constraints’ placed on women (including, in effect, 
obstacles to female employment). While paying lip service to the notion 
of equality, ıt frowns on divorce and ts violently opposed to abortion.?’ 
This 1s the stuff of which an anti-feminist backlash is made, but on the 
whole ıt 1s still an open question whether Catholic-inspired support for 
the advancement of women will lead to soft feminism or to a resurgence 
of militant traditionalism. 


The responses to offers of grant support made by the Insutute of 
Women’s Rights provide invaluable information about women’s move- 
ment activities in all parts of the country, even the remoter ones not 
on the usual feminist network. All in all there have been applications 
from about seven hundred different organizations, although by no 
means all of these are feminist and a majority may be moved more by 
the financial incentive than by an intense commitment.” In fact, on a 
narrower definition, the Institute has only about 150 feminist organiz- 
ations on its mailing list. Nevertheless, today over two thirds of Spain’s 
52 provinces can boast of having at least one group of women calling 
themselves feminist—a label which women often wish to avoid. Even 
if some groups consist of only a dozen people, this figure indicates a 
considerable spread for a large country with relatively poor internal 
communications. Madrid and Barcelona are the most active centres, but 
other areas not previously known for feminist sympathies (for example, 
the Canary Isles and Murcia) seem to have a booming interest. 


Apart from feminist groups there are large numbers of intermediate or 
semi-feminist groups giving support or providing a service to women. 
The types of project ın operation or under consideration range from 
simple reading and writing classes to abortion advice centres and video- 
making collectives. The greatest demand 1s for public meetings on the 
woman question: both on relatively ‘soft’ issues such as marginalization 
and discrimination, and on the more controversial areas of abortion, 
domestic violence and rape. Second in numerical importance is the 
whole field of information, advice and the provision of services, the 
most ambitious being birth control clinics and women’s aid refuges. 
Other projects involve mutual support among divorced women, 
widows, single mothers, maids and gypsies, or assistance to prostitutes, 
women in detention and other underprivileged sections. Lastly there 1s 
a rather smaller number of initiatives relating to the arts and the media, 
consciousness-raising, publishing, library and archive activity, and prob- 
lems at work. One striking feature is the lack of plans for cooperatives 
or small businesses, and the sparse attention to mental health, psycho- 
therapy, assertiveness training and counselling.® 


D | Comgrese Necwomal de la Asocrecsin de Maoris Coasersaderas, Seville, May 1982, conference documents 
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Size 


If we now turn to the size of the Spanish women’s movement, there 
are no estimates or reasonable guesses available, nor have there recently 
been any major demonstrations that would allow us to gauge the 
potential for mobilization. Indeed, many feminists are sceptical that 
there is, strictly speaking, a mass movement at all, and feel that there 
is a growing gap between interest and activist commitment. Some 
would refer to a favourable ‘climate of opinion’, while seeing the 
movement as essentially a collection of self-motivated individuals with 
no ‘masses’ to support them when a numerical display of strength is 
needed, a kind of head without a body.» This appreciation, which is 
consistent with the absence of a new wave of younger women involved 
in traditional centres such as Madrid, would seem ın part to be a 
reflection of the post-1980 ‘disenchantment’ and the difficulty of involv- 
ing young people in political parties and trade unions. But the specific 
reasons relating to women are still to be discovered. 


Social Background 


Who are the women of the women’s movement? This 18 a delicate 
question. In very broad terms, my own experience would suggest that 
there are three kinds of women in or around the movement. The early 
feminists are now in their thirties and forties, no younger than their 
counterparts elsewhere in Western Europe, even though the Spanish 
movement started later. They are most probably university-educated, 
usually middle-class and often in professional careers. They gained 
considerable political experience during the last years of the dictatorship, 
with, in many cases, a record of successful activity on behalf of women. 
A majority of this old guard is married or separated, with children, and 
comes from Madrid or Barcelona. 


Another sector of women tends to be single, younger and from a less 
privileged background, although with a university degree or a middle- 
grade qualification and work experience. They see themselves as having 
broken with the traditional role of the economically dependent house- 
wife, or at least would want to earn their own living for the rest of 
their life but find the going tough ın view of the lack of career prospects 
for women. It would be hard to attach a class label to this sector 
because of the significant disparity between their often modest family 
background, their comparatively high educational achievement, and 
their fairly low average income. Their lifestyle is studiedly ‘classless’ 
and they may move into it from above or below: the dress is jeans, 
jumpers and dangling ear-rings, the accommodation rented in rickety 
buildings in the old town, with flea-market furniture and plenty of 
plants. 


A further layer relates to the movement as clients or recipients of the 
attentions and services provided by feminists with local or central 
government support. These are the women who, for instance, have 
received birth control or sex education, secured an abortion through 
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the referral network, arranged a divorce with the help of a feminist 
lawyer, found support at an advice centre for battered wives, or simply 
felt better after hearing a talk in their neighbourhood about their rights. 
Such women are often older than many of the more active feminists, 
are usually married with children, have only a few years of schooling 
and come from lower-middle-class or working-class families. They are 
not exactly part of the movement—though some are attracted into it 
in this way—but they form an important basis of support and have 
contributed to the favourable change in public opinion. 


It may seem, then, that the Spanish women’s movement is a mixture 
of upper-middle, lower-middle and working-class people, and certainly 
women from all walks of life, from aristocrats to housemaids, have been 
heavily involved. However, many feminist researchers have questioned 
the appropriateness of usual definitions of class and social stratification. 
The social structure of the Spanish female population, as well as the 
composition and interest definition of the women’s movement itself, 
still remain to be established. One useful area for investigation 1s the 
phenomenon of délassement, whereby elements in women’s lives serve 
to alter the real meaning of class labels based primarily on occupation. 
For example, account should be taken of the fall in status of women 
who cease through divorce to be part of their husband’s class and 
standard of living, who plunge into poverty by becoming a single 
mother, or who simply spend a lifetime ın jobs for which a man with 
similar education would be considered overqualified. Perhaps one could 
provocatively suggest that the largest group of women in the Spanish 
movement belongs to a kind of underprivileged middle class, relatively 
oveteducated and underpaid, or a specifically female underprivileged 
multi-class sector. 


A more crucial analytic element, first supported by research as far back 
28 1973,! is the political and cultural gap between the average Spanish 
woman and the average feminist. This is first and foremost a sociological 
fact and not a result of elitist feminist practice, and while retaining its 
own profile it is strongly related to social cleavages such as those 
between practising and non-practising Catholics, lower and higher 
educational levels, or urban and rural habitats. Given that women with 
a ‘modern’ outlook are the minority, not all of which considers itself 
feminist, the important question is whether this has irrevocably limited 
the appeal of the women’s movement. The provisional answer would 
be that it has not. The difference in social background between activists 
and beneficiaries of the movement 1s a sign that communication has 
become easier and that the movement has already reached a part of the 
initially more traditional group of women. This 1s not to imply that the 
gap has disappeared: the very different lifestyles continue to exist, and 
housewives are not announcing at the market that they have ‘gone 
feminist’. But they are saying that women also have mghts, that it is 
acceptable and even desirable for a woman to work, that if her marriage 
is bad it is better to divorce, that children must be wanted and not ‘sent 
by God’, that if a man beats his wife she does not have to put up with 
it, and that her daughter is equal and should go as far as possible with 
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her studies and career.” In short, exactly the opposite of the traditional 
discourse about women. Furthermore, as the ‘news’ about women’s 
rights spreads to smaller towns and less accessible areas, the audience 
of the women’s movement is likely to become less and less homogeneous 
and span an even wider social spectrum—all to the good. 


Culture 


It is probably fair to say that the cultural output of the women’s 
movement has been neither abundant nor of great distinction. It is more 
extensive ın fiction and poetry than in empirically grounded research, 
and stronger ın this than in feminist theory. Here the culture of women 
is broadly similar to that of the country as a whole, where scientific 
research, analysis and the production of theory were until recently a 
minority pursuit reflecting the Franco regime’s supreme disdain for 
intellectual curiosity. 


In the area of fiction, there has been an upsurge of women’s writing of 
an intimist nature, bought and read mainly by women, although it has 
not reached the boom proportions of Britain nor been capable of 
sustaining major publishing ventures. Interestingly, quite a number of 
Spain’s established post-war novelists are women: Mercé Rodoreda, 
Rosa Chacel, Carmen Martin Gaite and so on; while many of the 
younger generation of women writers are from Catalonia—Montserrat 
Roig, Esther Tusquets, Marta Pessarodona, Carmen Riera—and write 
in Catalan. It is worth mentioning two widely contrasting books. The 
first, which has been called the best Catalan novel of recent decades, 1s 
Mercè Rodoreda’s La Plaga del Diamant. First published tn the mid- 
sixties, ıt 1s obviously not to be counted among the new women’s 
fiction, yet it achieves, intentionally or otherwise, an important feminist 
goal: to validate and give literary beauty to experiences of life which 
are particular to women. It 1s the first-person narrative of a working- 
class girl in Barcelona at the outbreak of the Civil War, written ın the 
idiom of a person with little education and limited experience of life. 
Aside from being an extraordinary literary achievement, it makes the 
point that the build-up to war seemed largely incomprehensible and as 
unreal as shadow-boxing to a young widow devoted to the task of 
feeding two small children on her own. 


In a quite different vein Rosa Montero’s Crésica del Desamor, an instant 
best-seller reprinted thirteen times since 1979, chronicles the lives of 
the Madrid progresia in the early days of the transition to democracy, 
centred on Ana, a single mother, and her friends. Women’s experience 
13 depicted almost entirely as one of objective victimization compounded 
by an inner belief that they are the ‘loser sex’. The book reads a little 
like a catalogue of the pain, sexual misery and emotional abuse women 
suffer, mainly at the hands of progressive men. Given its journalistic 
style, much of its success must derive from the very strong identification 
of its readers with the plight of the women characters. 
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Women’s experience 1s still only occasionally expressed in cinema and 
theatre, and a little more often in radio and television programmes. 
Certain newspapers, such as EJ Pais, have a good record on the 
equal rights struggle and features concerning women, while the new 
independent-left Liberación gives full coverage. There has been a spate 
of new feminist magazines, although older publications such as the 
Catalan-language Domes en Listta or Vindicación have had trouble keeping 
going. There are two women, Pilar Miró and Josefina Molina, among 
the successful film-makers of the new Spanish cinema. Miró’s Gary 
Cooper, Which Art in Heaven gives one of the fullest portraits of a female 
character to be found on the contemporary Spanish screen, still peopled 
by sex objects and stereotypes. Currently enjoying great success in 
Madrid 1s the American play Night, Mother by Marsha Norman, whose 
central characters, a mother and daughter, are played by two of Spain’s 
best-known actresses. 


A proper evaluation of women’s literary and artistic expression would 
require far greater space than 1s available here, but on the whole it 
seems that women as individuals and women’s issues occupy a small 
part in the current artistic and cultural revival. It 1s too early today to 
speak of the establishment of women’s culture or the creation of one 
specific to the women’s movement. 


At the academic level, however, a strong start has been made in women’s 
studies, particularly at the Autonomous University of Madmd, the 
Central and the Autonomous University of Barcelona, and the Univer- 
sity of Navarre. Though published research 1s still thin on the ground, 
the seven collections of original Spanish articles edited by the Madrid 
Women’s Studies Seminar, mainly on medieval and modern history 
but also covering sociology and politics, art, science, philosophy and 
language, carry out some fundamental groundwork more than 
adequately. The history and sociology of women are becoming popular 
as research degree subjects, with the Republican period arousing special 
interest. The Franco years are proving harder to investigate, although 
the role of the Sección Femenma 18 explored in a path-breaking study 
which should encourage further analysis of the powerful system of 
sex-role socialization operating in Spain. The terrain of theory is 
particularly sparse,” consisting mainly of popularizations and of trans- 
lations from the USA, Britain and France. These may provide a certain 
stimulus and breadth of vision to Spanish feminism, but the result tends 
to be that feminist ideas are dependent on imports rather than being 
the product of activity and discussion in Spain itself. Moreover, reliance 
on translations gives only erratic access to important debates, since 
publishers make their choices without reference to the needs of the 


D Frequent abowings of fermmuist films from abroad have been beld by the Asocacion Catalana de la 
Dona (Catalan Women’s Assoctation) to promote women’s creatrvity in the cinema 
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movement. When a key foreign work is overlooked, there is a distorting 
effect on current discussion. 


Although the profound work by European and North American femin- 
ists on the origins of women’s subordination ıs undoubtedly relevant 
to Spain, there are large areas where a more specific approach 1s needed. 
Thus Spanish feminists are very familiar with a pattern of capitalist 
development and women’s exploitation in the industria] revolution 
which did not ın fact occur in Spain, just as there was nothing compar- 
able to the suffragette movement and the first wave of feminism. 
Moreover, the widely held conviction that the movement is more 
advanced abroad helps to create the feeling that the Spanish case has 
no original or vital contribution to make to contemporary feminist 
theory. Two areas immediately spring to mind, however, where serious 
analysis would enormously enrich feminist thought internationally. The 
relationship of women to religion—particularly Catholicism and the 
religious embodiment of masculine and feminine stereotypes—is one.* 
Another is the unusually explicit attention given to sex roles by authon- 
tarian political systems—a fruitful terrain for theorists wishing to throw 
further light on the complex intertwining of class and gender conflict 
in capitalist society. 


Achievements 


The widespread changes in the position of women since the end of the 
dictatorship have brought a notable improvement ın their status and 
rights. Life is better today for women as a sex—few would doubt it. 
Yet for a number of women any satisfaction may be obliterated by 
increased hardship, as they struggle to run large households with several 
unemployed adults on reduced means.” Most feminists are wary of 
complacency or of taking all the credit for changes: they consider Spain 
to have been so far behind other European countries over women’s 
rights that it has largely been a question of catching up. Some even feel 
that many reforms such as divorce would have been made without a 
women’s movement, because men wanted them as much as or more 
than women. Nevertheless, for the purpose of this article I shall loosely 
describe all gains for women as the achievement of the movement, 
irrespective of how each one was obtained. 


Comparisons between countries can be misleading. A recent review of 
legislation in the EEC concluded that discrimination is much more 
common than 1s generally believed, especially in countries which do 
not have an equal rights stipulation in the Constitution. Spain, which 
does have such a clause, 18 faulted on only two out of six counts, namely 
tax law and pensions, which are often areas of discrimination in other 
countries. Points on which Spain is well up to date include: a married 
woman’s entitlement to keep her own surname and her own nationality; 
joint administration of matrimonial property; joint responsibility for 
children; and the possibility for wives to take out loans, mortgages and 


x As stodied, for instance, by Manbel Aler ‘El patrmrcado sagrado ha mujer en el discurso ideológico 
del catobcsmo’, Langesak No 2, Pamplona, 1983 
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other forms of credit without their husband’s permission.*® Such reforms 
were a long-standing demand of the women’s movement, for which it 
exerted considerable pressure on lawyers, MPs and Parliament in the 
early days of the transition. 


Divorce 


Spain was one of the last countries in the world to pass a divorce law— 
in 1981. It was the culmination of a long-drawn-out battle between the 
parties, in which the committed Catholics, the Church, liberals, ann- 
clericalists and feminists all tried to impose their particular amend- 
ments.” Pressure from the women’s movement did help to swell support 
for a permissive wording, *and at the eleventh hour mutual consent 
without need for a culprit was allowed as grounds for divorce. However, 
feminist demands for more measures to protect women from financial 
hardship after becoming displaced homemakers were not included. 


Whether any kind of divorce is to be counted entirely as a gun for 
women is questioned by some Spanish feminists. On the one hand, 
more women than men initiate divorce proceedings in Spain,“ and ın 
many cases it is the means by which a woman frees herself from a 
violent and exploitative husband. But in a situation where marriage has 
been one of the few options open to women, divorce can be as 
threatening as a law of free dismissal is to an employee. No wonder 
that in opinion polls fewer women than men were in favour, or that 
during the divorce campaign many women in neighbourhoods and 
markets expressed scepticism that the law could get reluctant ex- 
husbands to pay alimony. Four years later, a sector of the women’s 
movement is concerned that there has been no monitoring of the law’s 
effect, no back-up legislation, and indeed widespread failure to enforce 
alimony obligations.# 


By 1982 the divorce rate had soared to one per five marriages, largely 
as a result of old cases of separation reaching the courts. But not enough 
time has elapsed for the real sociological trends to become apparent: 
the divorce rate may settle down after the backlog has been dealt with, 
but it may also pick up again later to match general European levels. 
At the same time there has been a sharp fall in the marriage rate which, 
at five per cent of the population per annum, is now lower than in 
many other European countries. It 1s interesting that, in fifty per cent 


™“Améboranon du statut sundique de la femme dans la Communauté Européenne’, Document de 
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of divorce cases, the motive is the wife’s allegations of cruelty (walos 
tratos) on the part of the husband. This casts an ironic light on the 
idea of divorce by mutual consent optimistically envisaged and fought 
for by the women’s movement. 


Domestic Violence 


The issue of domestic violence is one on which the women’s movement 
can take full credit for the progress achieved so far. After the working- 
class dormitory suburb of Madrid called Fuenlabrada elected a socialist 
council in 1979, the PSOE women’s caucus persuaded it to open a 
women’s advisory centre under the auspices of Mayer y Socialismo. Over 
the next couple of years of successful activity, lawyers at this centre 
became appalled at the number of cases of domestic violence and decided 
to investigate the problem further. Using the women’s movement 
networks, they found that many colleagues in other parts of the country 
had the same experience. A “Commission to Investigate the Ill-treatment 
of Women’ was formed in 1982,45 and after breaking the initial con- 
spiracy of silence in which ‘nobody wanted to know’, the Commission 
realized that few people, least of all the victims themselves, conceived 
that a woman or wife had any rights or could be the subject ın law. 
Women were seen rather as objects to whom things happened and over 
whom others exercised power. It was as if, by the very fact of marriage, 
they had relinquished their human rights. Lawyers and social workers 
also found that action on behalf of battered women brought problems 
from the police and the judiciary, who treated them as revolutionaries 
trying to overthrow the system, not as agents of the law seeking to 
have it enforced. 


After a further battered wife had died, the Senate Human Rights 
Committee called the Commission to give evidence, and the media 
began to take the issue more seriously. The Commission then directed 
its efforts towards the institutions which were allowing breaches of the 
law to go unheeded. The Interior Minister was persuaded to send a 
special directive to all police stations in the country, ordering them to 
receive and register all cases of domestic violence and to send in monthly 
statistics. Since this procedure came into effect in the middle of 1983, a 
national average of 1,300 cases has been reported.“ From now on, 
the Annual Report of the judiciary will have to refer to this once 
unmentionable problem. The government-appointed chief of police has 
also agreed to introduce women’s rights courses at the police training 
college and on retraining courses for officers. The first pilot series of 
lectures by members of the Commission on the Ill-treatment of Women 
was held in 1984. However, it has proved more difficult to make any 
inroads into the courts’ sexist practice. A conference of two hundred 
women lawyers discussed 150 cases of domestic violence in which 
unlawful processes occurred in court, and the Minister of Justice was 
asked to include the right to complain against such behaviour in the 
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reform of the judiciary that the government has been considering. But 
it has not taken up this proposal.47 


It would be fair to say that a victim of rape or battering now has greatly 
increased chances of bringing her aggressor to court and of coming out 
of the experience without being abandoned by friends and relatives, 
reviled by neighbours and the media, or sacked by employers. Yet the 
movement’s support networks, the social services, the law and more 
tolerant attitudes in society are still fundamentally inadequate to ensure 
that most victims of violence even reach the stage of fighting back, let 
alone of successfully completing their action. The recent ‘know your 
rights’ campaign by the Institute of Women, which included television 
spots and the distribution of a million leaflets encouraging women to 
seek advice for their problems, has done a great deal to draw in more 
isolated women. At the same time, initiatives have been taken to set up 
refuges for battered women on the model of London and Montpellier. 
The Institute of Women and various women’s groups have negotiated 
the funding with statutory bodies in various parts of the country, and 
two refuges have already opened, shortly to be followed by four more. 
No information is yet available about their functioning, but it is known 
that the one in Madrid, with about seventy places, has been full since 
day one. An interesting difference with the UK is that, at least in the 
early stages! the organizational drive has come from feminists not 
suffering from violence rather than from the victims or ex-victims 
themselves. 


Birth Control 


In the 1975-76 period male violence was not on the list of abuses 
targeted by the women’s movement. Instead the need for birth control 
facilities and the decriminalization of abortion were the priorities, along 
with statutory equal rights. Yet the area of reproductive rights 1s the 
one about which the movement feels the greatest dissatisfaction today. 
The 1978 legalization of birth control did not lead to the adoption of 
a new policy that understood ıt to be an integral part of women’s health. 
The health service did not include family planning as one of its 
provisions, and the special centres that the previous government commit- 
ted itself to open did not come into operation. The health service only 
prescribes the pill as hormonal medication or in cases where there 1s a 
medical reason for a woman not to get pregnant. A number of doctors 
are known to interpret these conditions quite liberally, but many more 
refuse to prescribe any form of contraception, especially to younger 
women with no children, on the grounds that if they are not married 
it is immoral and if they are, they should not be stopped from having 
children.*9 


Birth control provision has therefore developed in the paying sector of 
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health care, where commercial clinics and private doctors are in business. 
Since, however, most of the independent clinics have been started by 
feminists, left parties and local councils, they tend to be woman-centred 
and reasonably priced. Indeed, the women’s movement considers it to 
be quite an achievement that 193 birth control clinics have been created 
on independent initiative and that public opinion has shifted accordingly 
towards support for the notion of planned parenthood. On the other 
hand, given the very wide geographical distribution of women of fertile 
age, the movement is aware that existing services, even when women 
can afford them, provide only minimal cover for the potential demand. 
The Socialist government came to power with the pledge to correct the 
anomalies through state-funded provision, but then it stalled. The new 
health bill at first made no mention of birth control facilities and did 
not increase the budget to allow for expansion of services. The Institute 
of Women considered this a matter of grave concern, but had no powers 
of enforcement.» Finally, at the beginning of 1985, it managed to 
extract a commitment to a full and cost-free system. 


Abortion 


Problems 1n relation to abortion are more complex but equally frustrat- 
ing for women. The Socialist government’s abortion law of 1983 
received international press coverage and gave the impression that a 
solution was in sight. Bat so woman bas yet bad a legal abortion m Spain. 
The law would exempt terminations of pregnancy from prosecution in 
three circumstances only: (1) the need to avoid grave danger to the life 
or health of the pregnant woman; (1i) a pregnancy resulting from rape, 
duly reported to the police, and only if the abortion 1s performed during 
the first twelve weeks; (ui) a prognosis, certified by two specialists, that 
the foetus is likely to be born with serious physical or psychic disability 
(if the operation takes place within the first twenty-two weeks).*! 


At its most restrictive, the law would decriminalize exceptional cases, 
but leave the vast majority of women wanting an abortion to find their 
way to a backstreet or Britain, Holland or France. The reterences to 
the mother’s health and the foetus’s ‘psychic disability’ may offer a foot 
in the door to abortion on social grounds. But the real concern of the 
women involved in the campaign, and of the Institute of Women, was 
that the law was useless as ıt stood because it was not accompanied by 
corresponding mekgures to set up facilities. Other grey areas included 
the clinical definition of a danger to the mother’s health, the doctor’s 
latitude for interpreting the law; and the time limit within which a rape 
had to be reported. There was a strong feeling among feminists that 
the government showed bad political judgement when it tried to get 
abortion in via ‘the back door’ with a highly limited law, instead of 
confronting the issue head-on while its popularity was still high. After 
all, the PSOE won the election in spite of some colourful ‘pro-life’ 
propaganda against its abortion pledge. Many thought that the govern- 
ment had a duty to face up to the well-known fact of plane-loads of 
women going to London every week. Abortion is a vast social problem, 
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fuelled by 2 major contradiction in Spanish society between the cultural 
model of the family—which has already ‘gone European’ in terms of 
media images, size of housing, and so on—and the obstacles placed in 
the way of women who are trying to conform to the model by 
controlling their fertility. It 1s not that the government’s desire to tread 
softly was unfounded: public opinion has consistently been unfavourable 
to abortion when it is motivated by a woman’s nght to choose. But 
although the PSOE shielded itself by referring to special circumstances 
on which public opinion did agree, this has done little to placate the 
outright opponents. The Catholic Church, the right and a sector of the 
medical profession often declared their militant hostility to abortion on 
any grounds. Many in the women’s movement therefore felt that if a 
battle had to be fought anyway, it should have been for a much more 
substantial goal. 


As it happened, the right appealed to the Constitutional Tribunal to 
block the law, which it did, after two years of deliberations, in April 
1985. Although the nght-to-Lifers cried victory, the Tribunal has in fact 
asked the government to rewrite the law with specifications as to its 
implementation in national health clinics or duly authorized private 
ones. Feminists are hopeful that some terminations will now become 
available free on the health service. 


Education 


The place of women in the educational system has undergone rapid | 
change since the last decade of the Franco regime, especially in tertiary 
education, with significant increases in the number of women pupils 
and students. Forty-eight per cent of children in primary school are 
girls, who also represent 53 per cent of young people in secondary 
school. Where girls do worse than boys is among the most underprivi- 
leged groups ın society: though illiteracy is going down, it is still two 
and a half times higher among the female sex. Special schools for the 
handicapped have fifty per cent more boys than girls—which indicates 
that when a child has problems, more efforts are made to tackle them 
if it is a boy.¥4 


The biggest change has taken place in higher education. University- 
entrance schooling has more girls than boys, and their drop-out rate is 
only marginally higher. On average, 42 per cent of students at university 
are women, and in some, such as Madnd, they make up about half of 
the total. This represents a significant increase over 1973—74, when 32 


2 See for mstance, ‘Centros de Interés y demandes priontames de ka mujer’, Metra-Seis ervey for the 
Ministry of Cakure, December 1981 Then 55 5% of women were egemst, 24% m favour with 
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1979-83" introduced by Maria Pilar Alcobendas Tirado, Rarrsts Espaloia de lupettrgectemes Secteddgecas, 
no 21, Madnd 1985, found that m 1979, 17% were in favoar of abortion m general, 60% agunst 
(p 256), while m 1983, 27% were m favour of aboruoa m general being legalored, and 60% aguost 
(P 294) 
B In 1983, 57% of people ‘agreed with the Govermment’s decon’ to allow abortion in certain cases 
(P 297), while between 56% and 66% also agreed when these cases were spelled oat, the highest level 
of agreement betng vored over the case of danger to the mother’s health Women were less in favour 
than men by a small margin (pp 282-296) 
H Sttmacsda de la mar oa Erhale, op cit pp 23-35 
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per cent of students were female. Although such trends bear no direct 
relation to the efforts of the women’s movement, since it obviously 
cannot influence what teenage girls decide to do, they still give cause 
for excitement. The most optimistic interpretation is that the climate 
of opinion has evolved towards valuing achievement and intellectual 
development in both sexes, and that parents now have far greater 
ambitions for their daughters than before. The trend may also relate to 
realistic assessments of women’s life options: the pressure to earn money 
is less on middle-class girls, and it is not difficult to see that without a 
degree a woman’s chances of making her own living are slim indeed in 
the long term. The increased competition due to unemployment puts a 
brake on female entry into manual jobs except ın traditional sectors like 
textiles and cleaning. It should also be noted that university studies do 
not usually involve leaving home, and that although certain standards 
are required for entry, there 1s no swaverus clansws and students may 
repeat courses several times. 


It does not seem that the greater female presence at university level can 
be explained ın terms of an attempt to improve chances on the marnage’ 
market, especially as there has been a breakthrough into traditionally 
male disciplines. Of course sex-typing ts still prevalent in the choice of 
a course, but it is perhaps surprising that Spain is no worse off ın this 

than some other European countries. In polytechnics and col- 
leges of further education, there are fewer women ın business studies 
and technical engineering but more in teacher training and nursing. 
At university, literature, philosophy, history, psychology, education, 
languages and pharmacy are the traditional female disciplines. Art 
is fifty-fifty. Media studies, politics and sociology are slightly male- 
dominated, though not heavily so, and so are the natural sciences, 
though not as much as one might have expected. Economics and 
business studies have many more men, but the presence of women is 
far from negligible, while the figures of 37 per cent for law and about 
a third for medicine are relatively high. Engineering and architecture 
are the most male-dominated, with just under ten per cent of women 
among students.*5 


Aside from such encouraging developments, the women’s movement 
has always made three major demands on the educational system: a 
complete switchover to mixed schools; the development of genuinely 
non-sexist education; and the eradication of sexism, at least in its most 
blatant forms, from all official textbooks. The first question has not met 
with resistance on the part of the authorities, since they agree that 
segregation was the basis for the reinforcement of sex-roles and now 
contravenes the Constitutional ban on discrimination. In the state sector, 
single-sex schools had virtually ceased to exist by 1984 in secondary 
education, and from 1985 the same will be true of primary schools.% 
What happens in the private sector, heavily controlled by the Catholic 
Church, is another matter. 


With regard to the content of learning, feminist specialists in education 
S Ibid, pp 31-33 


% Interview with Inés Alberdi, educaton spokeswoman, Insutute of Women 
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and the Institute of Women have pointed out that mixed schooling can 
actually be discriminatory 1f the education imparted contains concepts 
and a language that subliminally promote boys and create an under- 
valued image of everything female in society. Although the Ministry of 
Education has given the green light for such specialists to develop 
contacts with teachers and to study forms of non-sexist teacher training, 
.its prime concer is with class discrimination and the social and cultural 
barriers to equal access. There is in fact no official education policy 
specifically concerning women, apart from a general statement that ıt 
should be equal for all. 


As to school textbooks, the women’s movement has achieved official 
acceptance of the need to eradicate discriminatory images and texts. No 
pictures of women wielding dustpans and brushes are supposed to get 
through the educational censor’s net. The result, unfortunately, has 
been the disappearance of women altogether.” To have women depicted 
as doctors or wearing a helmet is apparently too much to ask of textbook 
writers, who play safe by avoiding the issue. 


Employment 


The interaction between the development of the women’s movement 
and trends in female employment is particularly complex in Spain. 
Though the mid-sixties ushered in a period of growth in labour-force 
participation, this lasted only a decade or so. Since about 1976 female 
employment has ceased to grow 1n relative terms and remains about 29 
per cent of the total.58 The women’s movement, then, first developed 
at a time when a fairly low proportion of women worked outside the 
home, and ıt has functioned mainly in a period of severe economic 
crisis, soaring unemployment and absolute decline in the number of 
jobs held by women. This is in marked contrast to Britain, for example, 
where the percentage of women in the labour force is substantially 
higher, and where the liberation movement of the late sixties and early 
seventies coincided with expanding job opportunities for women.” 
Today in Spain twenty per cent of women in the labour force are 
unemployed, as against 15 per cent for men.© This ts due both to the 
loss of jobs and to a nse in the number of women who are looking for 
work. Many more do not even try. 


All these factors do not make the task of the women’s movement any 


Y Ibid , who referred to the research of Marma Subirats, Autonomous Unrvernty of Barcelona 

m The Iesorotre of Sansi (IN E) produces quarterly figures from ite Survey of the Active 
Popalanon (E P A.) These are now thought to be under-cstumated, at least for the 19808, because 
only the ‘head of the household’ s mtervewed, and thr ıs nearly always the husband, who Irerally 
silences of underesumates his wife’s work especally if it ts part-tme or at bome My thanks to Maria 
Jesus Miranda, bead of the research department, Insutute of Women, for this information, recently 
revealed by an unpublehed survey of women’s wock Bot data besed on the EP A and populanon 
census show the following pattern of growth and stagnation of female labour force parnapation 1950 
= 16%, 1960 = 20%; 1970 = 14 5%, 1976 = 19%, 1980 = 19 1%, 1981 = 290%; 1982 = 300% 
Sec Marla Angeles Dunin, E/ irebe de la waor on Espads, Madrid 1972 p 54 and Maria Pilar 
Alcobendas, Dates sobre ol trabape de ia waor m Espada, Madrid, CLS 1983, p 105 

» See Laodolfo Panamio, ‘Femmuiamo y sociahamo Rakes de una relecton mfelm’, Es Teris No 6, p 
63, amongst others 

© Sstmacuba de ke waer „pat ps5. 
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easier. In times of crisis, the trade unions worry more about male heads 
_ of families and the organization of women workers comes second. 
The receptivity of a housewife with no employment prospects except 
domestic service, ın a country with no basic social security, to any talk 
of antagonism between the sexes must be very low. So, public acceptance 
of a woman’s right to work at all must be counted as an achievement. 
In the Franco era there were numerous restrictions on female employ- 
ment, both of a protective (e.g. the ban on night work) and a patriarchal 
nature (a husband’s consent was required before a married woman could 
sign a work contract). The Constitution now enshrines the right to 
work for all and specifies that there shall be no sex discrimination in 
employment. This is repeated in the Workers’ Statute of 1978, the 
present basis of industrial relations, with specific reference to promotion, 
demarcation of jobs, and wages. However, there 1s no special institution 
with the power of enforcement. Spain ratified the ILO’s 1970 convention 
on equal pay, but its objective was bypassed through the continued use 
of separate categories of work, in which jobs performed by women 
were classified as different from, and below, those of men. The problem 
was avoided by the expedient method of ceasing to produce statistics 
on the subject, by cutting the sex variable out of the official incomes 
survey.°! There is no doubt, however, that women’s incomes from work 
are lower than those of men, even when it is for equal work.@ 


In the past the women’s movement—particularly that section active in 
the Communist Party and Comisiones Obreras—pave a great deal of 
attention to the area of work. Most cases of elimination of women’s 
work categories and of pay equalization have been the result of pressure 
from feminist trade unionists in the Comisiones and the UGT. In the 
latter, however, it has always been an uphill struggle to further the 
Organization of women and to deal with their specific problems.@ Only 
in the last year has the union agreed to have a women’s department. 
Some improvements of a less significant nature have been made in 
access to the social security system, and in health and security for 
pregnant workers. Maternity leave has long been established at fourteen 
weeks, distributed before and after birth at 75 per cent of pay according 
to the parents’ wishes, and this has recently been extended to sixteen 
weeks. Single mothers have the same rights. 


The Institute of Women is concerned that the gains of the last decade 
or two are being eroded by new practices which are designed to 
exploit women’s difficult relationship to the labour market and family 
responsibilities. The most common 1s the tendency for companies to 
lay off workers and take them on again as home-based outworkers on 
piece rates, particularly in the rag trade. Not only does this allow for 
lower wages, atomize the workforce and give employers an easy illegal 
way round the social security laws; it also plays on women’s sense of 
responsibility for the home and children by seemingly enabling them 
to combine both kinds of work. In practice, as a 1982 survey indicated, 


t See M.P.Alcobendas, op at, ch. 6, esp table 76 

@ Also Martine Weier, Adgeres Actas, Madrid 1977, p 68 

a In the expenence of Mankde Femandez, Generel Secretary of the Chemmcal Federanon, and Henar 
Corba, former essstant to Nichotes Redoodo, UGT General Secretary 
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home-based outworkers are the most rushed, stressed and discontented 
sector of the female population.“ The Institute has commissioned tts 
own major survey of women and work, the first of its kind in Spam, 
which it hopes will bring to light many of the difficulties women 
experience in earning a living, and serve as a basis for policy-making. 


It should be added that, in spite of everything, there are many individual 
cases of women who break out of stereotyped jobs, and the first female 
taxi-drivers, railway-line repairers and, more recently, miners have 
begun to appear. Although some received sympathetic attention in view 
of their novelty value, the women miners were harassed by their male 
colleagues and the decision to employ them was much eniticized.6 On 
television one apologetically explained how she was not taking a job 
away from a man because she was the sole income-earner of the 


household. 
Political Participation 


In the last few years there has been an undoubted renewal of the political 
class, with three parliamentary, two municipal and seventeen regional 
autonomy elections, two changes of administration and a complete set 
of new parties. There has been ample opportunity for women to be 
given a wider share of power than under the dictatorship, and in some 
sense this has actually occurred. After the first parliamentary elections, 
twenty women joined the Chamber of Deputies. From 1981 to 1982 a 
woman was a cabinet minister for the first time since the Civil War. 
The present government has appointed no less than thirteen women to 
head important ministerial departments. Never have women had such 
administrative powers, though they hold only five per cent of political 
appointments® and are not currently represented in the cabinet. A 
woman 1s even in charge of ETA, the Basque separatist organization, 
albeit the wife of an exiled leader.’ Nevertheless, much of this change 
is simply due to the expansion of the political system and the political 
elite, for men still retain the vast majority of public posts. In specific 
areas women’s participation has even waned—the proportion of MPs, 
for example, declined from 6 per cent in 1977 to 5 per cent in 1982, 
and the number of female candidates fielded by the PSOE fell from 
nearly 11 per cent in 1977 to 8 per cent in 1982. At local level, about 
eight per cent of councillors, and only one per cent of mayors, were 
women in the 1979-1983 period, all of them in very small towns. In 
the last municipal elections, none of the PSOE candidates for mayor in 
the 69 largest towns and—needless to say—none of its proposed 





& ‘Centros de interés *, Op at, section on sutrsfection with work aod cooctomons 

“ Information provided by Juan Manvel Kindelen, Director-General of Mines, respoasble for the 
dectmon to employ women miners The cnterta for eclection were suebthty plus acumen seed. They 
also bed to pass a physical test 

“ Simaia de ia wr. pig 

E Comba 16, 12-11-84, p 40 The artiche stresecs she 1s a 44-year old bouse-wife with four children 
“ M Threlfall, “Women and Polmecal Particrpation’, in Sper Comdsfsonad Democracy, eds C Abel & 
N Torrents, London 1984, p 157 and tables 6 & 7, based on primary sources 
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presidents of autonomous regions was a woman.® As to the deputies 
in autonomous parliaments, 94 per cent are currently male.” 


Other forms of political participation are harder to measure. Party 
affiliation is low in Spain in general, as are all forms of involvement in 
social, cultural, sport, leisure and issue-oriented organizations. Only 
about two per cent of Spaniards are members of any party, but only 
one out of five of this two per cent are women.”! Thus the male 
monopoly of power starts at the point of affiliation. True, many more 
women say they are not interested in politics, but among the small 
minority of people who say they are sry interested the gender gap is not 
nearly as great as it is in actual membership. Perhaps more explanatory 
emphasis should therefore be placed upon women’s time-consuming 
responsibilities for childcare and housework. In the PSOE, even during 
a period when its electoral and opinion-poll popularity boomed, female 
affiliation only crept up from about g per cent to nearly 12 per cent.” 
In other words, for most of its Lfe ıt has been a go-per-cent male party. 
The proportion of women in the Communist Party has for several years 
been between 11 and 12 per cent, and the figures are similar for the left 
parties represented in regional parliaments. The far left, as noted earlier, 
can boast a rather better proportion. 


What is most surprising 1s the high female membership claimed by the 
centre and right parties: a third in Fraga’s Popular Alliance, 28 per cent 
in its coalition partner, the PDP, and 33 per cent in Suárez’s CDS.” The 
corresponding figure for the Basque nationalists is 35 per cent. Research 
experience, however, tells me that nothing but a computer figure 18 
reliable: the PSOE and PCE, for instance, declared 15 per cent and 30 
per cent female membership respectively in 1978 before putting their 
records on computer.” The fact is that on the left recruitment is selective 
and individual, whereas on the right men affiliate their wives with them 
and sometimes their older children too, merely by signing on the dotted 
line, so to speak. In any event, the mght is no better at promoting 
women than the left and few women are to be found at the top. National 
or federal executive committees have between one and four women, 
with the PSOE coming out best at 12 per cent. Where party structures 
culminate in a small secretariat, there are no women at all. 


The low rate of female recruitment is especially striking for the PSOE, 
given its extensive power and the fact that about 45 per cent of its 
electorate are women.75 Moreover, in a revealing survey of its member- 
ship conducted in 1981, the party inadvertently recognized that its 
female members were in several ways far more suited to become 
candidates for public office: they were neither excessively young nor 





© Ibid, p.151 based on information from HJ Secssits No 304, 6-12 Apnil 1983 

I Saneca de la mor on Erbina 1943, op at, pp 1819, tables 5 & 6 

n From a study by Pilar Brabo Castells and Carman Ortz, E/ Pets, 14-10-1984, p 18 

72 Figures regularly disclosed to the medie by Carmen Garcia Bloese, Secretary of Organmanon As 
overall party membership declined, then rose again, a mee m women members from 9 to 12% docs 
not represent an absolute increase of the same proporuon 

n See Brabo an Orus, op at 

™ See Threlfall, Presence de a mujer... . ’, opat 

a According to CIS survey E1317, November 1982 
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excessively old; they were better educated (a third with higher edu- 
cation); and half of them had work experience, chiefly as teachers and 
professionals.76 Yet women were under-represented even in low-level 
party positions, and accounted for a mere three per cent of the Federal 
Committee. One might have expected that as the party’s need to produce 
suitable candidates for office—political, professional and technical— 
continually rose, women would become more likely to reach the avail- 
able posts. Not so. With the admittedly important exception of top 
government jobs, women’s access to posts with political power has 
remained as difficult as ever. Power-sharing between the sexes is one 
aspect of the democratization of Spanish society that has hardly begun 
to take root. 


Final Remarks 


It is something of a paradox to find that improvements in the lives of 
Spanish women have been achieved by a movement that 1s numerically 
weak and can boast of no powerful organizations of its own. Changes 
have come faster than the strength of the movement seemed to warrant. 
But it is understandable that the old political culture—marked by 
Francoism’s repression of uncontrolled forms of association in civil 
society—and the even more deeply rooted culture of feminine passivity 
should still make themselves felt in the movement’s organizational 
difficulties today. What is interesting about the Spanish situation is the 
fact that the women’s movement was able successfully to compensate 
for its limitations by skillful management of the favourable political 
climate, and to use the international political support ıt received to 
legitimate its demands. At the domestic level, there was evidently 
enormous scope for the creation of new institutions, new practices and 
new laws during the general overhaul of the country’s political system, 
coupled with 2 readiness on the part of the new political elite to accept 
fresh ideas. So the political elite was led to admit thet Spain had to 
catch up with Europe on women’s rights as part of the process of 
democratic modernization. And where the PSOE was concerned, many 
a private hesitation was quelled by European example or international 
comparison. 


In this way the women’s movement took advantage of the flexibility of 
a number of structures at a crucial moment of change. Its timing was 
good, for it was just strong enough to influence the new institutions 
and political class and then use its incipient political clout and the 
concessions gained to extend its network and popularity. Here it was 
greatly helped by its concentration of energies (albeit unplanned) on 
the provision of practical and advisory services which would give 
women approaching the movement for the first time a positive personal 
experience of contact. 


As regards its internal development, the movement has gained consider- 
ably in independence of thought and action from the parties, and this 
goes for feminist members of the latter as well, at least on the left. 
Though such independence has not served to unify or homogenize the 


™ Gropo Federal de Estudios Sociolégicos, “Perfil del muhrante soctalete’, Beletdes PSOE, biarch 1981 
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movement, its continued division into a ‘political’ and a ‘sub-cultural’ 
tendency—and within the former into a more pragmatic and a more 
dogmatic wing—is no greater than that of any social movement. It 
reflects, instead, a spontaneous division of labour. However, the move- 
ment may be falling into a new kind of dependency by over-reliance 
on the resources of the state. The question of what will happen after 
the PSOE leaves power must be faced now, for the movement may be 
deprived of crucial facilities. The possibility of a right-wing backlash 
should also be envisaged, or at least consideration should be given to 
the policies of the conservative parties which might come to power. 
How solid are the movement’s gains? How would it fare if relegated 
to a narrow terrain of operation in a new climate of hostility? My 
impression is that the blow would be very severe indeed, unless the 
movement uses the present period more energetically to consolidate its 
own resources. 


The pragmatism displayed in the movement’s intervention in Spanish 
political life, with the short-term aim of maximizing all available oppor- 
tunities for women’s advancement, 1s compatible with the present 
Spanish trend towards the creation of some of the benefits normally 
associated with a welfare state. Therefore ıt ensures that women as a 
group are the beneficiaries of some of the social services that are being 
set up through democratic reform. It can probably be said that without 
the movement, the whole orientation of social policy in the country 
would have been different. Yet what of the future? Feminist theory is 
potentially very revolutionary, and most of the women 1n the movement 
have socialist and radical ideals. So where are the wider vision and 
programme that would be consistent with such beliefs? Spanish femin- 
ists have often asked themselves ‘Where are we going?’ and the answer 
has chiefly been ‘We don’t know.’ 


It is indeed hard to get a clear idea of how far changes in gender 
relations can develop under the present form of Spanish capitalism. 
When I asked the director of the Institute of Women whether any of 
the movement’s aims were incompatible with the existing system, Ms 
Bustelo replied that the Institute had already come across one very 
firmly closed door: the one barring women from further access to the 
labour market. For instance, the government rejected their proposal that 
it should develop the EEC directive on promoting female employment. 
Women’s claim to the right to hold any job and the potentially massive 
move of ‘inactive’ women into the labour market—possibly influenced 
by the feminist notion that women ‘should’ be employed—-were seen 
as threatening by all. Politicians feared the effect on the level of 
unemployment, trade unions sensed a danger to jobs for their (mainly 
male) members, and male workers generally saw ıt as their inalienable 
right to be the breadwinners in times of crisis. Thus one of the 
peculiarities of the origins of the Spanish women’s movement—the 
background of low female labour-force participation and frozen employ- 
ment trends—has come back to haunt it as a major problem today. 
Spanish women need the support of an income of their own and of 
extensive social services, but the country’s situation, characterized by 
continuing loss of jobs and a health and pensions system based on 
employment status, bodes ill for women’s economic independence. 
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This is clearly a major source of concern to the movement which will 
stretch its imagination, initiative and resources to the full. Another 1s 
its need for the kind of cultural and ideological renewal that will enable 
it to move on from equal rights claims towards the demasculinization 
of Spanish culture. For though women are changing, men have hardly 
begun to reflect upon the question of their own liberation from the 
harmful constraints and deprivations that the cult of machisaro inflicts 
on them. There is as yet no anti-sexist men’s movement and no real 
dialogue between the sexes about adjustment to the new situation. The 
old slogan about the personal being political has so far fallen on deaf 
ears where men are concerned,” and so the gender-struggle in private 
life rages on The democratization of inter-personal relations, domestic 
arrangements and emotional life 1s a vital complement to the reforms 
in Spanish society and politics, and the impetus for initiating this can 


only come from the women’s movement. 


7 To spate of the efforts of the wnter Josep Vicent Margués See his Quel hers a! poder os tu coma? 
Barcelona 1981 
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Jurgen Habermas 


A Philosophico—Political Profile 


I 


Could you tell us something of the sequence of the principal intellectual influences on 

your work? You are often represented as an beir of the Frankfurt School who gave tts 
legacy a ‘linguistic turn’, with a move from a philosophy of consciousness to one of 
language. Is this an accurate image—or did your interest in, at least, the American 
pragmatism of Dewey and Peirce actwally predate your encounter with the work of 
Adorno and Horkheimer? In what period did you start to reflect on the ideas of 
Wittgenstein or Austin? Similarly, in the social sciences, was your concern with Weber 
or Parsons subsequent to an earlier, primarily Marxist, orientation—or did these 
coexist from the outset? What were the seasons of your engagement with the phenomenologt- 
cal tradition of Schutz, or the genetic psychology of Piaget and Kohlberg? 


whe 


_ 


Apart from a summer semester in Zurich, I studied in Göttingen and Bonn 
between 1949 and 1954. As far as my areas of study were concerned, there 
was an almost unbroken continuity of subject-matter and personnel stretching 
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back through the Nazi period to the Weimar Republic. It ıs not at all 
the case that the German universities were opened up to outside 
influences immediately after the War. Thus, from the academic stand- 
point, I grew up in a provincial German context, in the world of 
German philosophy, in the form of a declining Neo-Kantianism, of the 
German Historical School, of phenomenology, and also philosophical 
anthropology. The most powerful systematic impulse came from the 
early Heidegger. As students we were familiar with Sartre and French 
existentialism, perhaps also a few works of American cultural anthro- 
pology. While working on my dissertation on Schelling I naturally read 
the young Marx. Loéwith’s From Hegel to Nitzsche encouraged me to 
read the young Hegelians, Lukacs’s History and Class Consciousness also 
made a strong impression on me. These first intrusions of ‘left-wing 
literature’ did have the result that I rounded out my dissertation, which 
was strongly influenced by Heidegger, with an introduction setting late 
German Idealism in relation to Marx. Directly after my studies I became 
familiar with industrial sociology. I was then given a grant to do work 
on the concept of ideology—this gave me the chance to penetrate 
somewhat deeper into Hegelian Marxism and the sociology of knowl- 
edge, and I also read Adorno’s Prisms and the Dialectic of Enlightenment. 
In Frankfurt, from 1956 in other words, Bloch and Benjamin were 
added, along with a few articles from the Zeitschrift fär Sozialforschung, 
Marcuse’s books, and a discussion—which was very lively at the ttme— 
around the so-called philosophical and anthropological Marx. A little 
later I tackled ‘Das Kapital seriously, and in this connection I also read 
Dobb, Sweezy and Baran. I also learned sociology in these early 
Frankfurt years; above all I read empirical things on mass communi- 
cations, political socialization, political sociology. At this point I first 
came into contact with Durkheim, Weber, and very cautiously with 
Parsons. More important than this were the Freud Lectures in 1956— 
since hearing the international elite, from Alexander and Spitz to 
Enkson and Binswanger, I have considered psychoanalysis, despite all 
the dire predictions, as something to be taken seriously. 


During these years as Adorno’s assistant, between 1956 and 1959, there 
evolved what later crystallized in the empirical investigations of Stxdsat 
and Politik, and ın my first two books (Sirwkturwande! dsr Öffentlichkeit 
and Theory and Practze)—the attempt to continue the Hegelian and 
Weberian Marxism of the nineteen-twenties with other means. All this 
remained within the context of a very German tradition, or at least of 
one rooted in Germany——even though at the time, through my contact 
with Adorno and Horkheimer, and later with Abendroth and Mitscher- 
lich, I lived with a sense of having grown into different, decisively 
broader horizons of experience, of having been freed from provincial 
narrowness and a naively idealistic world. 


In Heidelberg, from 1961 on, Gadamer’s Truth and Method helped me 
to find my way back into academic philosophy. Hermeneutics interested 
me, on the one hand, in connection with questions of the logic of the 
social sciences, and on the other in comparison with the later philosophy 
of Wittgenstein. This was the period, therefore, of my first more 
intensive involvement with linguistic philosophy and analytical philos- 
ophy of science. Encouraged by my friend Apel, I also studied Peirce, 
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as well as Mead and Dewey. From the outset I viewed American 
pragmatism as the third productive reply to Hegel, after Marx and 
Kierkegaard, as the radical-democratic branch of Young Hegelianism, 
so to speak. Ever since, I have relied on this American version of the 
philosophy of praxis when the problem arses of compensating for 
the weaknesses of Marxism with respect to democratic theory. This 
inclination was also the basis of my later friendship with Dick Bernstein. 
In any event, when I returned to Frankfurt to take up Horkheimer’s 
chair in 1964, I had a firm enough footing ın Anglo-Saxon discussions 
to be able to distance myself from an overstrained concept of theory 
derived from Hegel. 


In the mid-sixties Cicourel and ethnomethodology led me back to 
Schutz. At that time I viewed social phenomenology as a proto- 
sociology, carried out in the form of analyses of the life-world. This 
idea connected up with influences from another direction: I was fasci- 
nated both by Chomsky’s programme for a general theory of grammar, 
and by Austinian speech-act theory, as systematized by Searle. All this 
suggested the idea of a universal pragmatics, with the aid of which I 
wanted above all to deal with the awkward fact that the normative 
foundations of the critical theory of society were entirely unclarified. 
Having rejected the orthodoxy of the philosophy of history, I had no 
wish to lapse back either into ethical socialism, or into scientism, or 
indeed into both at once. This explains why I hardly read Althusser. In 
the second half of the sixties, thanks to collaboration with accomplished 
co-workers like Offe and Oevermann, I worked my way into specific 
areas of sociology, primarily socialization and family research on the 
one hand, political sociology on the other. In the process I got to know 
Parsons better. I was already reading Piaget and Kohlberg, but ıt was 
only at our Starnberg Institute, that is, after 1971, that I became an 
adherent of genetic structuralism. It was also here that I first began a 
more intensive study of Weber. 


So you can see that from the outset my theoretical interests have been 
consistently determined by those philosophical and socto-theoretical 
problems which arise out of the movement of thought from Kant 
through to Marx. My intentions and fundamental convictions were 
given their stamp by Western Marzsm in the mid-fiftes, through a 
coming-to-terms with Lukacs, Korsch and Bloch, Sartre and Merleau- 
Ponty, and of course with Horkhermer, Adorno and Marcuse. Every- 
thing else which I have made my own has only acquired its significance 
in connection with the project of a renewal of the theory of society 
grounded in this tradition. 


In the twenty-five years since Strukturwandel der Offentlichkeit, yow ave 
prodmed a very large body of work, of increasing complexity and range, with 
impressive continuaty of direction. At the same time, pour thought bas obviously 
also wadergons certatn alterations of substantree emphasis or conviction during 
this period. What do yon regard as the most important such changes? 


The books which I published at the beginning of the sixties implicitly 
express the conviction that the things I wanted to do could be accommo- 
dated more or less within the inherited theoretical framework—in this 
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respect I felt a special affinity with the existentialist, i.e. the Marcusean 
variant of Critical Theory. What 1s more, Herbert Marcuse, with whom 
I became friends in the nineteen-sixties, felt the same way. I still 
remember the day when he dedicated-a copy of Oss Dimensional Man to 
me with a flattering quote from Benjamin—‘to the hope of those 
without hope’. However, the engagement with analytical philosophy, 
and also the positivist dispute, then reinforced my doubts about whether 
concepts of totality, of truth, and of theory derived from Hegel did not 
represent too heavy a mortgage for a theory of society which should 
also satisfy empirical claims. At that time, in Heidelberg and then back 
in Frankfurt, I believed that this problem was an epistemological one. 
I wanted to do away with it through a methodological clarification of 
the status of 2 doubly reflexive theory (reflexive with respect to its 
context of emergence and of application). The result was Kaopledes and 
Haman Interests, which was written between 1964 and 1968. I still 
consider the outlines of the argument developed in the book to be 
correct. But I no longer believe in epistemology as the via regia. The 
critical theory of society does not have to prove its credentials in the 
first instance in methodological terms; it needs a substantive foundation, 
which will lead out of the bottlenecks produced by the conceptual 
framework of the philosophy of consciousness, and overcome the 
paradigm of production, without abandoning the intentions of Western 
Marxism in the process. The result is The Theory of Communicative Action. 
In a brilliant article soon to be published in Britain,! Dick Bernstein 
expounds the particular problems which have forced me immanently to 
make repeated changes of position—away from ‘knowledge and human 
interests’ to ‘society and communicative rationality’. 


What is your sense of the current intellectual conjuncture in the West? In ‘Does 
Philosophy Still Have a Purpose?’ you suggested that Germanic philosophical 
intenstty and originality were migrating to the United States, while Ewrope 
relapsed into a placid ‘Swissificatiow 2 Would you still bold to this judgement? 
More generally, most of your references in recent years bave been along a German- 
American axis of comparison—as lately m yonr criticism of the different forms 
of meo-conservatism tm the two countries. Is this dm to biographical reasons, or 
does it express an umderbying judgement about the predominance and relesance of 
these two cultures for the West as a whole in the late twentisth century? Would 
one be right in thinking that France and England, for example—central poles 
of reference in your treatment of bourgeois crviirzation im the 15th and 19th 
centuries in Strukturwandel—hbave lost salience m your subsequent work? 


The reasons for this orientation towards developments in the USA are 
undoubtedly trivial—it is typical for the post-war generation of German 
philosophers and sociologists in general. Of course, there is also a 
background in power politics: the Federal Republic has come so close 
to being the s1st State of the Union that the only thing we still don’t 
have is the right to vote. This total dependence has never before 
appeared so undisguisedly as it did in autumn 1983, with the stationing 
of missiles that was forced upon us. Nevertheless, I do in fact prefer a 
political culture which, like the American, dates from the eighteenth 
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century. I marvel at the intellectual openness and readiness for dis- 
cussion, this mixture of impartiality and engagement, that I find in 
American students more than here in Europe. For a German of my age 
and outlook there may also be the fact that ın American universities we 
could follow very readily in the footsteps of German emigrants who 
had acquired a considerable reputation. In addition, the Institute for 
Social Research, where I have worked, eventually returned from the 
USA. And those members of the Institute who did not return—Marcuse, 
Lowenthal, Kirchheimer, Neumann and others—have made a big contri- 
bution to the dense web of personal and academic ties between here 
and over there. Today this web 1s in fact extending to a third generation 
of younger scholars. 


Speaking of the younger people, it 18 evident that the influence of the 
French has been growing steadily for the last ten years or so. In 
questions of social theory, the most inventive impulses are coming 
from Paris—from people like Bourdieu, Castonadis, Foucault, Gorz, 


Touraine and so on. 


Finally, so far as England is concerned, you yourselves admit that I 
have been influenced by analytical philosophy. However, I would not 
wish to deny that there is a certain difference of climate between England 
and the Continent. There are no deep elective affinities between the 
spint of empiricism, which is still dominant ın your country, and 
German Idealism. A fermenting agent ts lacking in the philosophical 
metabolism, which could mediate between the two mentalities—as 
pragmatism does, for example, in America. I beleve I can detect this 
estrangement ın basic philosophical convictions. For example, I observe 
a certain incomprehension in the way in which distinguished colleagues 
like Quentin Skinner or W. G. Runciman, even my friend Steven Lukes, 
write about my concerns. In their case the ontology of empiricism has 
become second nature. Of course there are also counterexamples such 
as Tony Giddens. 


Recently you bave argued that Horkbeimer and Adorno can only find resistance 
to a totalized purposive rationality in the irrational mimetic powers of art and 
lees, or in the ‘impotent rage of mature in revolt’ > Although these strictures do 
pinpoint a cartain tendency of classical Critical Theory, it 15 not clear that they 
can be applied without qualification to the thought of Adorno, who always 
rematned conscious of the danger of appeals to an anmediated nature. Is it possible 
that in yonr desire to distance yourself from an unremitting negatinism, and to 
rehabilitate the collaborateve and constructive conception of Critical Theory current 
during the 19305, you bave been led into polemical exaggerations, and bart 
anderplayed the extent to which Adorno remained fundamentally committed to 
the ideals of autonomy and enlightenment, even at bis most desperate? 


I agree with you: at no point does Adorno and Horkheimer’s cntique 
of reason darken to a renunciation of what the great philosophical 
tradition, and in particular the Enlightenment, once intended, however 
vainly, by the concept of reason. Like Nietzsche, they both radicalize 
the critique of reason to the point of self-referentiality, in other words 
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until this critique begins to undermine even its own foundations. But 
Adorno differs from the followers of Nietzsche, from Heidegger on the 
one hand and Foucault on the other, precisely in the fact that he no 
longer wishes to break out of the paradoxes of this critique of reason, 
which has now become as if subjectless—he wishes to endure in the 
performative contradiction of a negative dialectics, which directs the 
unavoidable medium of identifying and objectifying thought against 
itself. Through the exercise of endurance he believes himself to be 
remaining most nearly faithful to a lost, non-instrumental reason. This 
forgotten reason, belonging to prehistory, finds an echo only in the 
powers of a wordless mimesis. The mimetic can be circled around by 
negative dialectics, but it cannot—as Heidegger suggests—be revealed. 
The mimetic does allow one to sense what it is performing the role of 
stand-in for, but ıt permits no knowledge of a structure which could 
be characterized as rational. To this extent, Adorno cannot appeal to 
any structure heterogeneous to instrumental reason, against which the 
force of totalized purposive rationality must collide. In the passage that 
you mention I am in the process of pinning down such a resistant 
structure, namely the structure of a rationality which 1s immanent in 
everyday communicative practice, and which brings the stubbornness 
of life-forms into play against the functional demands of autonomized 
economic and administrative systems. 


Can Adorno, ta bis evocations of reconciliation, justi be accused of serreptitionsly 
amploying categories of tntersxbyectivity from which be abstains phrlosopbically, 
and can what be terms ‘love towards things’ be simply reformulated im terms of 
xedistoried communication? Ons might consider, for example, the following 
passage from Aesthetic Theory, where Adorno seeks to evoke a reciprocal 
relation between nature and human technology, without tn any way suggesting that 
nature conld be legstimately viewed as a subject: ‘After the abolition of scarcity, 
the expansion of the productive forces could occur im a dimension which is diferent 
from the quantitative increase of production. There are tntimations of this in 
functional buildings that have been adapted to forms and lines tn the surrounding 
landscape; or in old architecture where the raw materials for buildings were taken 
from the surrounding area, and fitted in with it, as is the cass with many castles 
and chdteanx. What ıs called “culture landscape’’ m German is beantiful as the 
schema of this possibility. A rationality which took xp smb motifs could belp to 
close the wounds of rationality.’* In the light of such passages, would tt mot be 
plausible to suggest that there ts a relatron of complementartty—rather than of 
substitution —between Adorno’s explorations of the subpect—object relation, and 
your own theory of communication? 


If I may say so, I find your suggestion, that Adorno’s Aesthetic Theory 
and my theory of communication should be viewed simply as sup- 
plementing each other, a little too innocuous. On the other hand, neither 
can one theory simply replace the other, if for no other reason than 
that I have said very little about aesthetic matters. 


Albrecht Wellmer, who has a far more thorough understanding of these 
questions, has shown, in an outstanding discussion of ‘Truth, Ilusion 
Aoo ee ee ee 
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and Reconciliation’, how Adorno’s aesthetic utopia ‘turns sour’, so to 
speak, once its connection with the philosophy of history of the Dialectic 
of Exlightenment 1s dissolved. If this is done, Adorno’s aesthetic insights 
become independent of the metaphysical thesis that, with every new 
advance of subjectification, humanity becomes ever more deeply 
entangled in reification. To this negative view belongs the perspective, 
extended into a positive, of a reconciliation of human productivity with 
nature, which you recall in your quotation. Adorno’s appeal to ‘ats Lishe 
zx den Dexgen’ is not without irony, and yet in earnest. This love is a 
utopian counter-image to the despairing belief that subjectivity “works 
towards its own extinction by the force of its own logic’. A theory of 
communication which breaks with the conceptual framework; of the 
philosophy of subyectivity, undermines this ‘logic’, this apparently 
indissoluble internal relation between emancipation and subjugation. 
More specifically, it discovers that there is already a mimetic moment 
in everyday practices of communication, and not merely in art. Allow 
me to put this in Wellmer’s words: “This must remain hidden to a 
philosophy which, like Adorno’s, understands the function of concepts 
in terms of the polarity of subject and object; it cannot recognize, 
behind obyectifying functions of language, communicative performances 
which are the condition of its own possibility. For this reason, it can 
only understand mimesis as the other of rationality . . . In order for the 
prior unity of the mimetic and the rational moment in the foundations 
of language to be recognized, a paradigm-shift ıs required ... For if 
intersubjectivity of understanding, communicative action are no less 
constitutive of the sphere of mind than the objectification of reality in 
contexts of instrumental action, then the utopian perspective which 
Adorno seeks to elucidate with the concept of an unforced synthesis 
derived from the philosophy of consciousness, migrates into the sphere 
of discursive reason itself: undamaged intersubjectivity, the unforced 
togetherness of many, which would make possible a simultaneous 
nearness and distance, identity and difference of individuals, indicate a 
utopian projection whose elements discursive reason derives from the 
conditions of its own linguisticality.”6 


In a number of recent essays you bare passed sharp judgements on post-structural- 
ism, suggesting that the French post-stracturalists must be seen as ‘Young 
Conservatross’ who ‘on the basis of modernistic attitudes . . . justify an irreconcil- 
able anti-modernism | Could you expand on this assessment, if necessary drawing 
distinctions between different post-structuralist thinkers? And could you explain 
the discrepancy between your condemnation of post-structuralism, and your compara- 
tively friendly reception of the work of Richard Rorty, which provides parallels 
to, and has im some cases been dtrectly influenced by, post-structuralsst themes? 


As you will see from my lectures on the philosophical discourse of 
modernity, which are due to appear shortly, ‘condemnation’ is not the 
appropriate word for my attitude towards post-structuralism. There 
are, of course, many similarities between negative dialectics and the 
procedures of deconstruction on the one hand, between the critique of 
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instrumental reason and the analysis of formations of discourse and 
power on the other. The playful-subversive element of a critique of 
reason which is conscious of its own paradoxical self-referentiality, and 
the exploitation of expenential possibilities which were first revealed 
by the aesthetic avant-garde—these two things characterize a Nietz- 
schean style of thought and presentation, which founds the spiritual 
kinship of Adorno with Derrida on the one hand, and with Foucault 
on the other. What separates him from these two figures, as from 
Nietzsche himself—and this seems to me to be politically decisive—is 
simply this: Adorno does not merely bale out of the consfsr-discourse 
which has inhabited modernity ever since the beginning; rather, in his 
desperate adherence to the procedure of determinate negation, he 
remains true to the idea that there 1s no cure for the wounds of 
Enlightenment other than the radicalized Enlightenment itself. Unlike 
Nietzsche and his disciples, Adorno has no illusions about the genuinely 
modern origins of aesthetic experience, in whose name modernity falls 
victim to a levelling, undialectical critique. 


As far as Richard Rorty is concerned, I am no less critical of his 
contextualist position. But at least he does not climb aboard the ‘anti- 
humanist’ bandwaggon, whose trail leads back in Germany to figures 
as politically unambiguous as Heidegger and Gehlen. Rorty retains from 
the pragmatist inheritance, which in many, though not all, respects he 
unjustly claims for himself, an intuition which links us together—the 
conviction that a humane collective life depends on the vulnerable forms 
of innovation-bearing, reciprocal and unforcedly egalitarian everyday 
communication. This intuition is even more alien to Derrida and 
Foucault than to Adorno (who also remained a romantic of course, and 
not just as a composer). 


The question of post-structuralism bas an obvions importance at the present time, 
given the increasing penetration of this style of thought into the Federal Repubhie. 
What do you consider to be ths reasons for this success, and what are your feslings 
about the repatriation of the thought of Nustzsche and Heidegger in post- 
structuralist form? 


The influence of post-structuralism on the German universities 1s 
undoubtedly also connected with the situation in the academic job- 
market. The horizon of expectations of the younger intellectuals has 
become so gloomy that a negativistic mood has become widespread, 
which ın part even flips over into apocalyptic antictpations of revival. 
Social reality is doing something further: it is not miserly in the creation 
of ever new dangers which, even on calmer consideration, appear as 
side-effects of purposive-rational action, i.e. as dangers which we have 
brought upon ourselves. For this reason theories which grasp the whole 
as the untrue, and offer the impossibility of escape as the only affirmation 
possible, not only match the mood of the critique of civilization—they 
also have an increasing reality-content. After all, how ought one to 
respond to the spectacle of the last American election, in 
which all levels of reality tnumphantly intermingled: in which a play- 
actor-president reveals to an enraptured public that, despite all assever- 
ations of leadership and he-man-ship, he ıs merely playing at being 
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president, and is promptly returned to office? To that kind of thing 
one can only reply with the cynical antics of the deconstructionusts. 


The situation 1s a little different with Heidegger, who sull tends to 
inspire a holy terror in this country. The latest return of a felicitously 
de-Nazified Heidegger 1s, of course, based on the a-historical reception 
of Heidegger in France and America—where he stepped on stage after 
the War, like a phoenix from the ashes, as the author of the ‘Letter on 
Humanism’. 


The suspicion of system in philosophy is characteristic of many currents in 20tb- 
century thought. Scepticism about the possibility of philosophy as an ordered body 
of truths 1s characteristic of thinkers as diverse as Wittgenstein, Merlean-Ponty 
and Adorno. Hew would you defend the need for, and possibility of, systematic 
philosophy against these deeply rooted objections? 


Since Hegel’s death philosophical systems are no longer to be had with 
good conscience. Any thinker who, ın the twentieth century, has asserted 
and practised the death, the supersession, the end, or the disbanding of 
philosophy, has therefore simply been belatedly carrying out a decree 
which was issued by the first generation of Young Hegelians. Ever 
since then philosophical thought has sought to step over into another 
medium. In this respect we have all remained contemporaries of the 
Young Hegelians—all post-modern ambitions notwithstanding. “After 
Philosophy’—the title of a collection of essays which Tom McCarthy 
is planning—characterizes a situation which, for me, has become so 
self-evident that I consider the grand gestures of the anti-systematists 
to be pretty superfluous. Any philosophical work implicitly renounces 
thinking in systems which weaves itself into the ramified network of 
the human and social sciences, without fundamentalist claims and with 
a fallibilistic consciousness, in order to contribute something of use 
whenever the problem of the presumptively universal features of knowl- 
edge, speech and action arises. 


One of the most obvtons general developments m your work bas been the increasing 
prominence of the arguments and procedures of analytical philosophy. Could yom 
explain the reasons for this transformation? What resources are offered by 
analytical philosophy which cannot be provided by other traditions, including the 
major German tradstions? 


In general, the example of analytical philosophy has been a salutary 
force in post-war German philosophy for no other reason than that it 
demanded a higher level of explicitness. I have learned most from 
Wittgenstein, Austin and Searle—as you know, I find instruments in 
their work for the investigation of general pragmatic presuppositions 


of the use of propositions in utterances. 


Oxe of the most prominent developments in English-speaking philosophy over the 
last ten years or so bas been the emergence of mew, substante works of political 
philosophy (Rawls, Nozick, Dworkin, Walzer) and of a widespread debate 
around them. How significant do you consider this development? And do you feel 
that it would be appropriats for you to maks a more direct intervention tuto this 
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dsbate than you bave so far, given that the concerns of these thinkers m many 
respects overlap with your own? 


Besides spe¢ch-act theory, I could also have mentioned moral philos- 
ophy, at least the line of thought (from Baier and Singer to Rawls) in 
which the substance of Kantian ethics is retrieved ın a certain way in 
terms of linguistic philosophy. More recently, I myself have explained 
the discourse ethics approach, which Apel and I favour, more tho- 
roughly. This approach 1s an attempt to reconstruct Kantian ethics 
with the help of the theory of communication. The suggestions which 
I have reworked in this process derive above all from Rawls and 
Kohlberg When I initiated a discussion of civil disobedience last year, 
in response to contemporary events, the work of Rawls and Dworkin 
provided the most important points of reference. If you are under the 
impression that I have not been sufficiently engaged on this front, this 
may be the result of my somewhat restricted understanding of the task 
of philosophical ethics. 


According to my conception, the philosopher ought to explain the 
moral point of view, and—as far as possible—yustify the claim to 
universality of this explanation, showing why it does not merely reflect 
the moral intuitions of the average, male, middle-class member of a 
modern Western society. Anything further than that 1s a matter for 
moral discourse between participants. Insofar as the philosopher would 
like to justify specific principles of a normative theory of morality and 
politics, he should consider this as a proposal for the discourse 
between citizens. In other words: the moral philosopher must leave the 
substantive questions which go beyond a fundamental critique of value- 
scepticism and value-relativism to the participants in moral discourse, 
or talor the cognitive claims of normative theory from the outset to 
the role of a participant. In this way we gain a larger space for the 
contribution of social theory to the diagnosis of the present. Admittedly, 
ethical considerations are frequently of great methodological value in 
the construction of such theories. I have discussed this question in 
Legitimation Criss, in connection with the problem of distinguishing 
particular from universal interests. 


In your own recent writing stylistic considerations appear to bave retreated im 
favour of a more functional mode of expression, a shift wbich sems to be 
correlated with the increasing importance of analytical philosophy in your work. 
Giren your remarks, wx ‘Does Philosophy Still bave a Purpose?’, about the end 
of ‘great philosophy’, the transformation of philosophy into a branch of ‘research’, 
and the demise of the ‘style of philosophical thinking tied to tadsvidual scholarship 
and personal representation ,° would yon consider a concern with style in the work 
of a contemporary philosopher to be a diversion or a regresston? Is what is of 
value in a philosophical position always susceptible to direct statemente 


The type of text changes in accordance with purpose, addressee, place 
and time—according to whether I am dealing with the theme of the 
Berufsverbot, or of civil disobedience ın the public-political sphere, or 
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whether I am giving a speech in honour of Gadamer, polemicizing 
against Gehlen, writing an obituary for Scholem, or whether I am 
attempting to justify a moral principle or to classify speech-acts. The 
rhetorical constituents vary in relation to these different purposes. We 
are now well aware, since Mary Hesse at the latest, that even the 
language of the sciences is shot through with metaphors; this is plainly 
true of the language of philosophy, which can never of course be 
entirely absorbed into its role as a stand-in for scientific theories with 
strong universal claims. But one cannot, like Derrida, conclude from 
the unavoidably rhetorical character of every kind of language, including 
philosophical language, that it 1s all one and the same—that the categor- 
ies of everyday life and literature, science and fiction, poetry and 
philosophy, collapse into each other. For Derrida all cats are grey in 
the night of ‘writing’. I would not wish to draw this conclusion. The 
use of language in the practices of everyday life stands under different 
restrictions from the language used in theory or in art, which is 
specialized for the solving of problems, or for an innovative disclosure 
of the world. 


How would you summarize your present conceptions of tratb? If any adequate 
approach to truth should include a theory of evidence and a theory of argument, 
would it be fair to say that your work so far bas given much more attention to 
the latter than the former? Today, would you still maintain the categorical 
separation between ‘objecttsity’ and ‘truth’, the excperteatial and the veridtcal, 
of the post-script to Knowledge and Human Interests? 


The core of the discourse theory of truth can be formulated by means 
of three basic concepts: coadstions of validity (which are fulfilled when an 
utterance holds good), vahdity-claims (which speakers raise with their 
utterances, for their validity), and redemwpsros of a validity-claim (in the 
framework of a discourse which 1s sufficiently close to the conditions 
of an ideal speech situation for the consensus aimed at by the participants 
to be brought about solely through the force of the better argument, 
and in this sense to be ‘rationally motivated’). The basic intuition, then, 
is simply this. Validity-claims are explicitly thematized only in non- 
trivial cases, but it is precisely ın these cases that there are no rules of 
verification available which would make it possible to decide directly 
whether certain conditions of validity are fulfilled or not. When claims 
to truth or justice become really obstinately problematic, there are no 
neat deductions or decisive pieces of evidence which could esforce an 
immediate decision for or against. Rather a play of argumentation is 
required, in which motivating reasons take the place of the unavailable 
knock-down arguments. If one accepts this description, it becomes clear 
that the following difficulty arises in the attempt to explain what ıt 
means to say that an utterance 1s valid. An utterance is valid when its 
conditions of validity are fulfilled. According to our description the 
fulfilment or non-fulfilment of conditions of validity, ın problematic 
cases, can only be ascertained by means of the argumentative redemption 
of the corresponding validity-clams. The discourse theory of truth, 
then, explains what it means to redeem a validity-claim by an analysis of 
the general pragmatic presuppositions of the attainment of a rationally- 
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motivated consensus. This theory of truth provides only an explication 
of meaning, it does not provide a criterion; in the end, however, it 
undermines the clear distinction between meaning and criterion. 


To what extent is the notion of an ideal speech situation as a regulative principle 
of truth a circular one? If truth is defined as the consensus that would be reached 
by the speakers in am ideal speech situation, bow could the existence of such a 
situation itself ever be truthfully ascertained? In otber words, isn't the idea 
susceptible to the same kind of critique that Hegel made of Kants theory of 
knowledge, and yon of Hegel's, in Knowledge and Human Interests—/she 
‘aporia of knowing before knowledge ft! Perbaps ome could reformulate such a 
criticism another way. How conid any speech situation be tdeal, save in terms of 
the symmetry and sincerity of its speakers? But even at their most perfect, these 
conditions could normally only yield agreement rather than truth—that 15, m 
abstraction from evidence, the opportunitus for which can themselves never be 
ideal, since they always depend in some measure on historically changing techniques. 
Esen the most flawlessly democratic and equal community of classical Greeks 
could mot have discovered the laws of thermodynamics im the absence of modern 
optics. Ism’t this one of the limits of any consensus theory of truth? 


The discourse theory of truth only claims to reconstruct an intuitive 
knowledge of the meaning of universal validity-claams which every 
competent speaker has at his or her disposal. ‘Ideal speech situation’ is 
somewhat too concrete a term for the set of general and unavoidable 
communicative presuppositions which a subject capable of speech and 
action must make every time he or she wishes to participate seriously 
in argumentation. In answering your previous question I wanted to 
recall the fact that this intuitive knowledge of universal presuppositions 
of argumentation is linked with the pre-understanding of propositional 
truth and moral truth (or rightness). Of course, we know from philos- 
ophy and from the history of science that these ideas can be operational- 
ized in very different ways; what counts at any given time as a good 
reason, as a proof, as an explanation, obviously depends on historically- 
changing background convictions, and also, as you suggest, on the 
associated techniques for controlling and observing nature; in short, on 
changing paradigms. But the paradigm-dependence of theories can be 
more readily harmonized with a discourse theory of truth than with a 
realist theory. The discourse theory 1s only incompatible with a Feyer- 
abend-style paradigm-re/atiism because it sticks to the idea that para- 
digm-dependent ideas of truth and rightness nevertheless point towards 
a universal core of meaning. 


How do yon concerne the relation between philosophical and scientific truth-claims? 
Are philosophical trath-claims cognitive claims, and would a rational consensus 
altimately guarantee the truth of the consensus theory of truth itself? 


That is an interesting question, on which I have been working for a 
good while, although so far I do not have a conclusive answer to hand. 


What is pour attitudes to psychoanalysis today? In Knowledge and Human 
Interests yox slogwently present it as the paradigm of a critical science serving 
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an emancipatory interest. At the same time, you remark that Frend s metapsychol- 
ogy was a misunderstanding of bis owa project, whose mstinct theory bas mever 
yielded ‘a single statement that has ever been tested experimentally’? But bow 
far does this stricture apply to the main body of analytic theory itself? Even if 
the evidential weaknesses—widely atred—of psychoanalysis are set aside, doesn't 
the theory in fact present peculiar difficulties for a consensus theory of truth, insofar 
as the transactions between analyst and analysand are inberently confidential— 
i.e. mom-extendable to others? In the gap between the ‘clrascal and the ‘ideal 
speech situations, isa't there a temptation in your original account to fall back 
on essentially a pragmati justification of Frend s theory—whose test becomes a 
change in the conduct of the patient, a ‘continuation of the self-formative process’ 
imdstermimable in direction or duration? This could seem close to the kind of 
Deweyan iastrumentalism that you reject in the postscript. But the swecess rate 
even in these terms is mot very bigh. In sum: isn’t there much more question about 
the scieatificity of many of Frend s claims, scruttatzed in a large Literature, than 
jou allowed in the late sixties? 


My friend Mitscherlich once summed up his experience as a psychoanal- 
yst in the following terms: therapy often achieves ‘no more than the 
transformation of illness into suffering, but into a suffering which 
enhances the status of bowo sapiens, because it does not extinguish his 
freedom’. I would like to make use of this statement to express my 
scepticism about critieria based on statistics of so-called success. 


It certainly seems to be the case today that psychoanalytic research has 
come to a standstill, not only in Germany but on an international scale, 
and that intelligent young people prefer to go into other disciplines. 
But how definitive is this? Many disciplines have survived similar 
periods of stagnation. Even sociology is going through thin times at 
the moment. I have not done any work myself on Freud’s metapsychol- 
ogy since the end of the sixties. But I find the attempts to bring Freud 
and Piaget together, which have been undertaken in various contexts, 
both exciting and fruitful. Beyond that, my interpretation of Freud in 
terms of communication theory still seems to me to be plausible. I 
cannot entirely accept your objection. I have never understood the 
therapeutic discourse as discourse or argumentation in the strict sense, 
because of the asymmetries between doctor and patient which are built 
into it. Of course it is inhabited,.so to speak, by the telos of working 
to remove those asymmetries. For these reasons the patient also acquires 
in the end, at least in the ideal case, a freedom to say ‘yes’ and 
‘no’ which immunizes him or her against the suggestive obtrusion of 
functional interpretations, which are, in a superficial sense, ‘life-assist- 
ing’. What should be involved 1s, of course, the continuation, made 
possible throagd reflexive insight, of an interrupted, neurotically-inhibited 
process of formation of the self. 


The Theory of Communicative Action costains a fascimating reconstruction 
and critique of Weber's account of ‘rationalization as a world-bistorical process. 
In it, you tax Weiber with abandoning bis own starting-point—the advent of 
sebstantive reasoning with the major religions—in bis final focus on formal 
rationality alone, as the mecessary matrix of modern capitalism; and you also 
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point to significant lacunae ta his regional theory of the origins of capitalism— 
bis omission of the rise of modern sctence, and more generally sis bearers during 
the Renaissance. These are compelling demonstrations. What 1s wot so clear, on 
the other band, is whether you accept the mata thrust of bis thesis concerning the 
importance of the Protestant Ethic itself, as the engras of a rationalized life- 
world and so motor of early capitalism. Many bistoriens havs been highly sceptical 
of Weber's claims for Calvinism—ons need only think of a critical survey of the 
evidence liks Kurt Samuelson’s Religion and Economic Action, or Trevor- 
Roper’s essays on Erasmianism. Did you feel that these doubts fell outside the 
province of your treatment of Weber? 


I did indeed neglect the wide-ranging discussion around the question 
of whether and to what extent Weber’s analysis of capitalism has proved 
correct. There were, above all, practical reasons for that—it would have 
required, if not another book, at the very least an additional chapter. 
It is also for these reasons—to reduce the burden of work—that I 
planned The Theory of Communicate Action as an intertwining of history 
of theory with systematic investigations. In Weber’s case this had the 
additional advantage of illustrating a favourite idea of mine. Weber 
perceives with great acuity the narrowness of the Calvinistic doctrine 
of grace, and the repressive traits of the forms of life which bore the 
stamp of this doctrine; but Weber refuses to see this protestant ethic as 
a one-sided exploitation of a potential which was built into the universalist 
ethics of brotherhood. In fact, it is the selective model of capitalist 
rationalization as a whole which 1s mirrored in the protestant ethic. 


Of course, such interests attached to the form of presentation should 
not be allowed to get the upper hand; otherwise one would become 
cynical about questions of truth. Insofar as I am familiar with the 
literature, I believe that Weber’s thesis must be expanded and revised 
with regard to ofber social strata who were bearers of early capitalism. 
However, I doubt whether such revision would be forced to tamper with 
the general correlation of an ethics of conviction, worldly asceticism, and 
economic behaviour. 


More pencrally, what 1s your view of the position and contribution of history as 
a discipline within the social sciences? You have always argued that ‘history as 
such is mot capable of theory’, because it 1s always a retrospectroe narrative— 
‘whereas theoretical statements allow the derrvation of conditional predictions of 
events that will occur m the future.. Yow contrast this incapacity for theory 
and prediction with the competence in these respects of sociology or evolutionary 
discourses. This distinction seems quite close to the wso-Kantian dichotomy between 
idsograpbic and nomotbetic sciences. But is it warranted? It is difficult to sae why 
historians liks Taylor or Hobsbawm should be unable to make forecasts at least 
as reliable—to put it no higher—as those of sociologrsts liks Bell or Dabrendorf, 
whom you cite as valid diagmosticians of the time. Don't warnings of the increasing 
dangers of nuclear war, for example, bave a special weight when they come from 
a historian of the anthority of Edward Thompson? Once such a sharp division is 
made between ‘history’ amd ‘theory’, aren't the effects om historical materialism 
itself necessarily paradoxical—tn the sense that to reconstruct st as theory, it bas 


to be drastically reduced as history, im the evolutionary version presented in 
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Communication and the Evolution of Society? It would appear prima 
facie more plausible to rmagine that Marxist (and other) historians would have 
more to contribute to the enterprise of reconstructing historical materalism than 
child psychologists. Couldn't one cite your Strukturwandel against yourself bere, 
as a memorable example of a work at once and indivisibly historical and 
theoretical, and diagnostic to boot? 


The prognostic capacity of social theories was and ts very lymited—that 
could hardly be otherwise, given the high level of abstraction at which 
these statements concerning complex states of affairs are formulated. 
Nor do I doubt that a shrewd and politically-seasoned historian, with 
his or her experience-steeped intuitions, often judges contemporary 
developmental tendencies with an astonishing sureness of touch. It 1s 
for methodological reasons that I have insisted on a distinction—but 
not a distinction of rank—between historiography and social-scientific 
theory. If one introduces the viewpoint of social evolution into history 
without mediation, it is easy to fall victim to patterns of thought familiar 
from the philosophy of history, above all the danger of thinking ın 
terms of historical teleology, which Marxists ın particular have often 
enough succumbed to. The reflections which you refer to belonged in the 
context of the critique of historical objectivism, and of its unfortunate 
consequences for the political practice of so-called vanguard parties. I 
am not in any sense opposed to the necessity of theoretically-guided 
historical research. Theories, especially those of Marxist inspiration, 
ultimately only prove their worth by making a contribution to the 
explanation of concrete historical processes. I myself find it unfortunate 
that for the last two decades (if one disregards some shorter political 
writings) my interest has been taken up exclusively with problems 
which can be characterized in a broad sense as problems of theory 
construction. I must accept the criticism which, most recently, Tom 
Bottomore has directed at me in this respect. 


What are the methodological grounds for the bomologres you postulate between 
tndigidual growth and social evolution? In The Theory of Communicative 
Action, yox remark that most adults im all soctetres can achieve the higher levels 
of moral and cognitive competence, as described by Piaget and Koblberg.'4 If this 
ts 50, bow can the maturatromal sequence they posit help to explain the huge 
differences between such societies, when arrayed along a scale of rationalization 
of the world-gtews they exhibit? 


Empirical investigations come out strongly against the idea that all 
adult members of a society, even of modern Western societies, have 
acquired the capacity for formal-operational thought (in Piaget’s sense) 
or for post-conventional judgements (in the sense of Kohlberg’s theory 
of moral development). I maintain only (for example, with reference to 
tribal societies) that individuals can develop structures of consciousness 
which belong to a higher stage than those which are already embodied 
in the institutions of their society. It is primarily subjects who learn, 
while societies can take a step forward tn the evolutionary learning- 
process only in a metaphorical sense. New forms of social integration, 
and new productive forces, are due to the institutionalization and 
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exploitation of forms of knowledge which are individually acquired, 
but culturally stored and capable of transmission and so, in the long 
term, accessible to the collective. However, the process of social 
implementation only takes place as a consequence of political struggles 
and social movements, of the outrider-role of innovative marginal 
groups, and so on. Thus I start from the trivial assumption that subjects 
capable of speech and action cannot help but learn, and use this to 
support the assumption that ontogenetic learning processes acquire 
pacemaker functions. However, this thesis 1s contested by Klaus Eder 
in his Habilitationsschrift on the development of German constitutional! 
law since the eighteenth century. He traces the innovative impulses 
back directly to social learning processes in the framework of new forms 
of association, i.e. to new experiences of egalitarian social relations, 
initially in the Masonic lodges, secret Societies and readers’ unions, later 
in the early socialist workingmen’s associations. 


Can a theory of smancipation avoid the idea of progress? You stress m The 
Theory of Communicative Action that ws cannot judge the worth of societies 
by the degree to which their lrfe-worlds are rationalized, even im the sense of an 
‘encompassing’ rationality that is wot only formal but substantive; suggesting tbat 
at best we can speak perbaps of ths relative ‘health’ or ‘sickness’ of a green social 
order.'5 Earlier, however, m Legitimation Crisis, yox criticized the use of such 
terms, drawn from biology, as fundamentally tnapplicable to soctety.\° Have you 
definitely changed your views bere, or is this still a relatrwely unresolved issue for 
pou? The difficulty seems to be to resist historical trinmpbhalism—an Enlightenment 
compacency that devalues all anterior or alien social forms—wttbout falling into 
political agnosticism. For if all epochs and societies are equally close to God, in 
Ranke’s sense, why fight for a better ome? A consistent cultural relatroism must 
be conservative. In what direction do you think a solution to these dilemmas 15 to 
be looked for? 


I have not revised my conception in this respect, but continue to think 
that statements concerning the level of development of a society can only 
relate to stage dimensions and to asfversa/ structures: to the reflexivity and 
complexity of social systems on the one hand, and to the soctal forces 
of production and forms of social integration on the other. One society 
may be superior to another with reference to the level of differentiation 
of 1ts economic or administrative system, or with reference to technolog- 
ies and legal institutions. But it does not follow that we are entitled to 
value this society more highly as a whos, as a concrete totality, as 2 
form of life. You know that, in relation to objectifying knowledge and 
moral insight, the position I represent is one of cautious universalism. 
We observe tendencies towards a ‘progressive’ rationalization of the 
life-world—not as a law, of course, but as a historical fact. Again and 
again those tendencies have been confirmed which distinguish modern 
societies from traditional ones—the increasing reflexivity of the cultural 
tradition, the universalization of values and norms, the freeing of 
communicative action from tightly circumscribed normative contexts, 
the diffusion of models of socialization which promote processes of 
individuation and the formation of abstract ego-identities, and so on. 
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But all these ‘advances’ concern the universal structures of life-worlds 
in general; they say nothing about the value of a concrete way of life. 
This value must be measured by other things, of the kind which we 
look for in clinical judgements: whether people in such and such 
circumstances have a ‘hard’ life, whether they are alienated from them- 
selves. For the intuition of an unspoiled life we apply yardsticks which 
are valid ın the first instance in the context of our culture or plausible 
in the context of our tradition, which in any event cannot be generalized 
in the same way as the standards which we use in judging processes 
that involve learning—knowledge of nature or moral and legal ideas 
which, despite their paradigm-dependence, are not estire/y incommensur- 
able. So far J have no idea how the universal core of those merely 
clinical intuitions —if indeed they have one at all—can be theoretically 


grasped. 


Can a morality of enlightenment skirt a commitment to happiness? If not, what 

is the bearing of a ‘discursive ethics’ om itt In your essay om Benjamin, you evoke 

the possibility of a society at once freed of domination and devoid of meaning— 

rationality without felicity. Doesw’t such a prospect undermine the argument that 

every truthful statement is ‘an anticipation of the good life?!’ Another way of 
patting the question would be this: you have argued on a number of occasions that 

ethics is a ‘reconstructive science —whils elsewhere you define such sciences as 

those, in contradistinction to critical theories, which are without practical effects 

on the conduct of agents.1® But isa't the idea of a post facto ethic, an amodyns | 
codification of existing practices, virtually a contradiction im terms? 


Let me start with a couple of general propositions. Morality has certainly 
to do with justice atd also with the wellbeing of others, even with the 
promotion of the general welfare. But happiness cannot be brought 
about intentionally, and can only be promoted very indirectly. I prefer 
a relatively narrow concept of morality. Morality refers to practical 
questions which can be decided with reasons—to conflicts of action 
which can be resolved through consensus. Only those questions are 
moral in a strict sense which can be answered in a meaningful way from 
the Kantian standpoint of universalization—of what a// could wish for. 
At the same time, I prefer a weak concept of moral theory. We have 
already touched on this: it should explain and justify the moral point 
of view, and nothing more. Deontic, cognitive and universal moral 
theories in the Kantian tradition are theories of justice, which must 
leave the question of the good life unanswered. They are typically 
restricted to the question of the justification of norms and actions. They 
have no answer to the question of how justified norms can be applied 
to specific situations and how moral insights can be realized. In short, 
one should not place excessive demands on moral theory, but leave 
something over for social theory, and the major part for the participants 
themselves—whether it be their moral discourses or their good sense. 
This merely advocatory role sets narrow limits to theory: whoever takes 
a risk upon him or herself, must be allowed to make his or her ops 
decision. But now to your questions. 
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Moral theory proceeds reconstructively, in other words after the event. 
Aristotle was right in his opinion that the moral intuitions which theory 
clarifies must have been acquired elsewhere, in more or less successful 
socialization processes. However, I would also expect a critical theory 
to perform the task of making possible enlightening interpretations of 
situations, which affect our self-understanding and orientate us in action. 
Even social theory would overstep its competence, however, 1f it 
undertook to project desirable forms of life into the future, instead of 
criticizing existing forms of life. In so doing, it can refer to historically 
superfluous repressions, and to that untapped potential for rationality 
which can be read off from the state of the productive forces, the level 
of legal and moral ideas, the degree of individuation, and so on. For 
this reason Marxist theory cannot cash out the expression ‘socialism’ in 
terms of a concrete form of life; at most it can indicate necessary conditions 
under which emancipated forms of life would be possible today. 


How far is the realm of ‘inner nature’ a source of potential palues for you? Yow ve 
written of a mecessary ‘fiurdsfication’ of this mature in any post-conventional 
morality or society, and have suggested that art bas a particularly significant role 
to play in such redispositions.'9 Could you give some examples of the kind of 
process you bave in mind? 


Our needs are only ever accessible to us in an interpreted form. In 
other words, language is constitutive for needs, in the light of which 
situations—which are always affectively tinged— are disclosed to us. 
Up till now the transformation of evaluative, need-interpreting langu- 
ages has taken place in a nature-like manner, the changing of this 
vocabulary has taken place as part of the changing of linguistic world- 
pictures. To the extent that art and literature have become differentiated 
into a sphere with a logic of its own, and in this sense have become 
autonomous, a tradition of literary and art criticism has been established 
which labours to reintegrate the innovative aesthetic experiences, at first 
‘mute’, into ordinary language, and thus into the communicative practice 
of everyday life. In the medium of this criticism the formerly sluggish, 
nature-like process of revaluation of our evaluative vocabulary, our 
world-disclosing and need-interpreting language in general, becomes 
more and more reflexive; the whole process becomes, as it were, 
discursively fluidified. Central concepts such as the happiness, dignity, 
integrity of the person are now changing as if before our very eyes. 

experiences, which crystallize out under transformed life-circum- 
stances produced by changes in social structure, find their illuminating, 
suggestive, visible expression through cultural productivity. This is 
what Castoriadis means by ‘imagination’. Benjamin, for example, tnvest- 
gated through Baudelaire those experiences of a mobilized, concentrated, 
metropolitan life-world which surfaced like a new continent ın nineteen- 
th-century Paris, the ‘capital of the nineteenth century’, as he called it 
Kafka and Musil can be seen as literary exemplifications of the experien- 
tial space of the collapsing Austrian Imperial and Royal Monarchy, 
Celan and Beckett of a world transformed by Auschwitz. Our moral- 
practical reflections and discourses are affected by this productivity, 
precisely to the extent that it 1s only in the light of such innovations 
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that we can say what we really want, and above all: what we cannot 
want. Only in this light do we find a precise expression for our interests. 


In recent years you bave polemicrzed against theories of post-modernity, associating 
them with concepts of post-bistory and with the neo-conservative implications of 
post-structuralism. It is sot entirely clear, however, whether yon intend to deny 
that there are any developments to which the concept of post-modernism corresponds, 
or whether you are merely contesting the appropriateness of the designation. Would 
you deny, for example, that the shift away from the esotericism of high modern 
art to fusions of bigh and mass culture is a development to which the term ‘post- 
modernism’ could be applied? In The Theory of Communicative Action yoy 
bint at the emergence of a “post-avant-garde ar? which would be ‘characterized 
by the simultaneity of realistic and engaged tendencies with the authentic continu- 
alion of that classical modernity which separated ont the distinctive meaning of 
the aesthetic’. What examples wonld you gire of works of art which are moving 
in this direction? And, green your refusal to deny all progressive potential to mass 
culture, would fusions of bigh and mass culture be ome aspect of such a ‘post- 
avant-garde art’? 


Peter Burger sees post-avant-garde art, art after the failure of the 
surrealist revolt, the contemporary scene in general, as being character- 
ized by the juxtaposition of styles, which draw either on the formalist 
languages of the avant-garde, or on the inheritance of realistic or 
political-didactic styles and literatures. You can find examples in the 
museum of any large city. This juxtaposition also includes the by now 
ritualized forms of the ‘Aw/bebwng’ of esoteric art. I would not interpret 
the contemporary scene in the sense of so-called post-modernism as a 
sign of the exhaustion or the ‘end’ of modernism in art and architecture. 
Our situation testifies, rather, to the fact that the aesthetic experiences 
revealed by the 2oth century’s avant-pardes find no access to a onesidedly 
rationalized everyday practice, but circle around restlessly before its 
portals in split-off specialist cultures. I share Adorno’s reservations 
about mass culture, against Benjamin’s overhasty hopes for its ‘profane 
illuminations’, only to the extent that the fusion of high and trivial 
culture has, up till now, fallen short of its programmatic goal. Desubli- 
mated mass-art does not penetrate in a transforming, illuminating and 
liberating way into life-forms reified by capitalism, and deformed and 
distorted by consumerism and bureaucracy, but rather helps to advance 
these tendencies. It was not the hopes of the surrealists which were 
false, but their path—the Awsfbebaag of aesthetic illusion—was 
counterproductive. 


One of the significant developments im your work over the last decade bas been the 
progressivo attenmation of the claims made for the ‘ideal speech situation’. In 
Theory of Communicative Action yox adwit the utopian nature of the project 
of an ideal speech community, and you have also emphasized that the procedural 
rationality of argumentative grounding cannot provide the substance of a form of 
life as such. Esen after basing made these concesstons, however, there might still 
bs a tension between the telos of universal consensus and the human (and 
epistemological) palse of conflict and diversity. It is this kind of tension to which 
Mill, whose conception of truth tm some ways resembles your own, reveals himself 
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to be more sensitive when be writes, in On Liberty: ‘The loss of so important 
an aid to the intelligent and living apprebension of truth as is afforded by the 
necessity of explaining it to, or defending 1t against, opponents, though not sufficient 
to oxtweigh, 15 xo trifling drawback from the benefit of its watversal recognition.’ 
In Strukturwandel yox suggest that Mill disgwised bis ‘resignation before the 
rational insolubilsty of competing interests in the public sphere’ by means of a 
‘perspestivist theory of knowledge. However, as the above quotation makes 
clear, this is mot entirely accurate. Mill does not doxbt that truth ultimately 
entails consensus, but nevertheless perceives unanimity as purchased at the cost of 
other human values. Are you at all susceptible to this kind of consideration 


I think I am—after all, my Marxist friends are not entirely unjustified 
in accusing me of being a radical liberal. I can only repeat what I have 
already stressed elsewhere. “Nothing makes me more nervous than the 
imputation that because the theory of communicative action focuses 
attention on the social facticity of recognized validity-claims, it proposes, 
or at least suggests, a rationalistic utopian society. I do sot regard the 
fully transparent—let me add in this context: or indeed a homogenized 
and unified—society as an ideal, nor do I wish to suggest any other 
ideal—Marx was not the only one frightened by the vestiges of utopian 
socialism.’ The ideal speech situation is, as I have said, a description 
of the conditions under which claims to truth and rightness can be 
discursively redeemed. In communicative action these validity-claims 
remain for the most part implicit and unproblematic, since the intersub- 
jectively shared life-world holds in reserve a solid background of 
culturally self-evident truths, taken-for-granted assumptions. The 
action-co-ordinating role of processes of reaching understanding, which 
proceed by means of the criticism of validity-claims, does not conflict 
therefore with the pluralism of life-forms and interest. The fact that 
modern societies are differentiated in terms of life-forms and interest- 
positions, and are becoming increasingly differentiated, is a fact which 
does not put action orientated to reaching understanding out of service; 
of course, the need for understanding, which increases in step with this 
process, must be satisfied at higher and higher levels of abstraction. For 
this reason the consensual norms and principles become ever more 
general. 


_ There is also another way of meeting a need for understanding which 
goes beyond the available possibilities of reaching consensus; this need 
in fact disappears entirely, as soon as socially-integrated domains of 
action are switched over to system-integration. That is precisely what 
happened to many areas of life in the wake of capitalist modernization. 
Money and power—more concretely, markets and administrations— 
take over the integrative functions which were formerly fulfilled by 
consensual values and norms, or even by processes of reaching under- 
standing. Of course my thesis, which I develop in the second volume 
of The Theory of Communicative Action through a discussion of Parsons’ 
theory of media, is this: that those domains of action which are 
specialized for the transmission of culture, social integration or the 
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socialization of the young, rely on the medium of communicative action 
and cannot be integrated through money or power. A commercialization 
or bureaucratization must therefore generate—this is the thesis—disturb- 
ances, pathological side-effects in these domains. But here I am straying 
from your question about the rights of pluralism. 


In your discussion of the structures of domination typical of capitalism, you stress 
the way in which these act to occlude and suppress ‘generalizable interests’, as 
opposed to ‘particular interests’ which they themselves covertly represent. You 
argue that difference between these two kinds of interest can in principle be 
established by a spectes of thought-experiment you call ‘simulated discourse 2 
Could you give an illustration of how this might work? One of the problems the 
distinction seems to raise is the status of interests that are not generalizable but 
are xevertheless perfectly valid—in otber words, the question of the ‘natural 
beterogencity of interests, even in socialist society, in which different agents or 
groups will bare a plurality of specific needs or exigenctes, all in their own terms 
gaits legitimate—rogional, occupational, generational, and so on. How would your 
proposed model of ‘discurstee will-formation’, which appears to put a premium 
on consensus around generalizable interests, arbitrate conflicting demands of this 
sort? 


The model of repressed generalizable interests is of course only a 
proposal for a way of criticizing interests which unjustly pass themselves 
off as general interests. This goal is also pursued by Marx in his critique 
of bourgeois legal forms, or in his critique of the doctrines of Smith 
and Ricardo, The model which I propose is designed to demonstrate 
the non-generalizability of interests which are presumed to be general. 
For example, an argument which arouses this suspicion today often 
crops up in social-democratic pronouncements: such and such a stimulus 
must be given to investment ‘in order to secure jobs’, 


Your objection is directed against an assumption which I do not in any 
way make. In no sense do I begin from the basis that in all, or even in 
the majority of political decisions, legal or administrative regulations, 
a general interest is at stake. Modern societies are not like that. Often, 
maybe in the majority of cases, the social matters which are nowadays 
regulated through state intervention concern only particular interest- 
groups. In such cases moral discourse could only have the aim of 
withdrawing legitimacy from the privileging of one side, which falsely 
claims to represent a general interest. When only particular interests are 
at stake, conflicts of action cannot be settled, even in ideal cases, through 
argumentation, but only through bargaining and compromise. Of 
course, the procedures of reaching compromise must for their part be 
judged from a normative standpoint. A fair compromise is not to be 
expected when—for instance—the parties involved do not have at their 
disposal the same positions of power or capacity to make threats. To 
give an example: when the complicated question arises of the effects of 
constitutional rights on third parties, one 1s entitled to expect that the 
ruling of the court will be supported by arguments; when it is a matter 
of the straightforward, but politically delicate question of the location 
of a nuclear power station, the most that can be expected is that a fair 
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compromise will be arrived at. Compromuses are not only widespread 
as a matter of fact, but also, from the normative standpoint, occupy a 
position which is not in any way to be despised. This is why I do not 
have any difficulties with the pluralism of interests. After all, we 
anticipate that the pluralism of life-forms and the individualism of life- 
styles would increase at an exponential rate in a society which deserves 
the name socialist. 


One of the novelties of yonr work as a whole, viewed against the background of 
classical forms of Marxism, ts a shift from ‘production’ to ‘commuxntcatton , 
both as an analytic focus and as a source of value. At the same time, you bave 
always empbastred that you regard yourself as a materialist. Could you specify 
the terms of the materialism you defend? 


Right from my earliest publications I understood ‘materialism’ in the 
Marxist sense, as a theoretical approach which does not simply affirm 
the dependence of the superstructure on the base, the life-world on the 
imperatives of the accumulation process, as an ontological constant, s0 
to speak, but which simultaneously explains and demomaces this depen- 
dence as the latent function of a particular, historically transitory 
social formation. The transition from a production to a communication 
paradigm, which I advocate, does of course mean that the critical theory 
of society must no longer rely on the normative contents of the 
expressivist model of alienation and reappropriation of essential powers. 
The young Marx borrowed this model from the production aesthetics 
of Kant, Schiller and Hegel. The paradigm-shift from purposive activity 
to communicative action does not mean, however, that I am willing or 
bound to abandon the material reproduction of the life-world as the 
privileged point of reference for analysis. I continue to explain the 
selective model of capitalist modernization, and the corresponding 
pathologies of a one-sidedly rationalized life-world, in terms of a 
capitalist accumulation process which 1s largely disconnected from 


Orientations towards use-value. 


How far does the emergence of ecology, as a theory and a movement, qualify your 
earlier view that there is ‘only one theoretically freatful attitude towards nature — 
that mformed by an interest in technical control? 


The awareness of ecological cycles, of biotopes, of human-environment 
systems has certainly brought forward new themes, new questions, 
perhaps even new disciplines. As far as I can tell, however, from the 
methodological point of view these ecologically inspired investigations 
move entirely within the inherited framework. So far nothing stems to 
suggest that alternative natural sciences can be developed in a non- 
objectifying attitude, for example in the performative attitude of a 
partner in communication—theories 1n the tradition of the romantic or 
alchemistic philosophies of nature. 


i 
What is the balance of your sadgement on the political evolution you bave witnessed, 
and lived through, from the jo's to the do's, n the West? The conclusion of 
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Strukturwandel, your first major book, contains a kind of ambigmty. The 
overall direction of your account of the ‘structural change’ in the public domain 
in the advanced capitalist countries was a deeply pessimistic one—etching an 
unforgettable portrait of a degraded pwblic life, m which the substance of liberal 
democracy is voided in a combination of plebiscitary manipulation and privatized 
apathy, as any collectivity of citizenry distutegrates. Yet you also evoked the 
possibility (more brisfiy) of a ‘restoration’ of the public domain, by the 
democratrzation of parties, voluntary associations and media within it—but 
without giving much grounds for bope that this would occur. Looking back over 
a quarter of a century, do yon feel things since have got worse or better, or have 
remained more or less the same? 


It 1s a perilous undertaking to recast the intuitive life-experiences of a 
political contemporary in the form of calculations of loss and gain. On 
the other hand I must admit that a proper theory of society, and a 
diagnosis of the present based upon ıt, can have no other point than to 
sharpen our perceptions for the ambivalent potential of contemporary 
developments. Let me try to give a very tentative and sketchy account 
from the perspective of the Federal Republic. On the one hand I have 
the impression that the tendencies to disintegration of a public sphere 
of the liberal type—a formation of opinion in discursive style mediated 
by reading, reasoning, information—have intensified since the late 
fifties. The mode of functioning of electronic media testifies to this, 
above all the centralization of organizations which privilege vertical 
and one-way flows of second and third-hand information, privately 
consumed. We are witnessing an increasing substitution of images for 
words, and also that inter-mingling of categories such as advertising, 
politics, entertainment, information, which was already criticized by 
Adorno. Adomo’s critique of mass culture should be both extended 
and rewritten. The display aspect of the centres of our large cities has 
indeed absorbed elements of surrealism ın an tronic way, and promoted 
the neon-lit re-enchantment of a de-realized reality. The banal coalesces 
with the unreal, hellenistically de-differentiated customs blend with 
high-tech style, and the ruins of popular cultures with the highly 
personalized, consumeristically polished bizarre. The refuse dumps of 
civilization are camouflaged with plastic. The substance of the universal 
is dissolved into a narcissism which has forfeited everything individual, 
and become a stereotype. As I have suggested, Derrida and a capering 
deconstructivism give the only appropriate answer to this really existing 
surrealism. This is matched, somewhat more seriously, by another 
tendency which is also well advanced: a manipulation of mass loyalty 
which ts both perfected and passed off as respectable, administered by 
political parties which have migrated from the life-world into the 
political system. At an earlier stage it was still said that the parties and 
their exponents procured the acclamation of the voting public. That is a 
touchingly old-fashioned expression for the staged performances, barred 
against all spontaneity, which run according to scenario and bring 
literally everything under control. At all events, tbat was the new quality 
which the last American presidential election attained—with an actor 
playing a president whose office is increasingly restricted to presenting 
this office to the outside world as a fictive reality. Reality is overtaking 
the systems-theoretic description which Luhmann gives of ıt: the poltti- 
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cal system extracts from the public sphere the legitimation it needs. That 
is the one side. 


On the other side, the reactions to this evacuation of the public-political 
sphere are getting stronger. After all, our observations of how the 
provision of legitimacy 1s running into difficulties, and the mirror-image 
laments of the neo-conservatives about ‘ungovernability’, are not totally 
mistaken. I wrote Strxktsrwands/ before the protest movement of the 
sixties—what is more, without having in any way foreseen it. In the 
Federal Republic at the present time there are increasing indications of 
locally fragmented, subcultural resistances, of defensive movements at 
the “base’, as well as of spectacular mass demonstrations which abruptly 
flare up, and then die down again. The peace demonstrations in the 
autumn of 1983, immediately prior to the stationing of the missiles, 
reached dimensions previously unimaginable in the history of the 
Federal Republic; they also had a previously unknown quality of, shall 
we say, disciplined aggressiveness. The sensitivity to threats to the 
protection of personal information, which was manifested in successful 
resistance against the planned census, against the introduction of a 
‘forgery-proof identity-card and so on, 1s a further, admittedly less 
dramatic, symptom. Psephological monitorings of the erosion of tra- 
ditional party ties, and of the increasing number of floating voters, also 
belong in this context. It is not only the successes of the Greens which 
are a sign of what we call over here ‘party peevishness’. It seems to be 
generally the case that the ground is getting slippery. More or less 
unpredictable potentials for reaction are building up, which are mobi- 
lized by chance events. 


These two contrary tendencies, of which I have given a few illustrations, 
testify to a polarization of the public sphere into official, desiccated 
sectors directed from above, and into local subcultures, which are 
difficult to define in socio-structural terms, in part connected with the 
old middle-class, in part ‘post-materialistically’ aligned, but in any event 
resistant, which have become the core of autonomous counter-public 
spheres—the old and the young, feminists and homosexuals, the handi- 
capped and active unemployed, radical professionals, suburban house- 
wives and so forth. 


In work subsequent to Strukturwandel, there emerges what might be called a 
couunter-theme—that of a creeping ‘legitimation crisis’ of the prevailing order, 
with a decias, mot of the public domain, but of the ‘substitute programme’ for 
tt, or civil prrvatism and the ‘ideology of achievement’. This more optimistic 
reading of the time was developed m Towards a Rational Society asd 
Legitimation Crisis. How do yon view this diagnosis today, from the vantage- 
point of the long recession and the xeo-conservatres wave that bas accompanied it? 


Lets say that at that tıme I was already reacting to experiences with 
the student protest movement. 


In the central essay of Towards a Rational Society, yow maintained that the 
dominant ideology m the West draws its lexicon from ‘technology and science — 
the socio-political order being fundamentally legitimated in the name of technocratic 
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eficrency and wecessity. Couldnt one argue that it is rather ‘democracy’ that is 
ths basic legitimating code of Western capitalism? If ome analysed the speeches of 
Reagan, Thatcher, Kobi or Mitterrand, wouldn't one find that while the discourse 
of ‘efficiency and prosperity’ is a very important ome, it is structurally subordinate 
to that of ‘liberty and democracy’? How else, for example, are the stationing of 
missiles, the rollback of welfare programmes, the curbing of irads unions, justified? 


One could nevertheless defend the thesis that Reagan won his last 
election as the orchestrator of a mood of ‘efficiency and prosperity’. On 
the other hand, ıt is certainly true that today a continuing technocratic 
practice, under the banner of neo-conservative attitudes and slogans, is 
no longer justified with technocratic ideologies. Technology and science, 
as an ideological programme, have lost much of their public effective- 
ness. My analysis of 1968 cannot be simply extended today; I already 
began to supplement it in 1973, in Legstrmation Crisis. And in The Theory 
of Commeunicatrye Action | explore the “crisis of the welfare state’ which 
has developed in the meantime. The project of the welfare state has also . 
become problematic tn public consciousness, insofar as the bureaucratic 
means with which the interventionist state aimed to bring about the 
‘social restraint of capitalism’ have lost their innocence. It is no longer 
merely the monetarization of labour power, but also the bureaucratiz- 
ation of the life-world which is experienced by broad strata of the 
population as a danger. Political-administrative power has lost the 
appearance of neutrality for the clients of welfare-state bureaucracies. 
These new attitudes are exploited by neo-conservatism, in order to sell 
the well-known policy of shifting the burden of problems back from 
the state onto the market—a policy which, Lord knows, has nothing 
to do with democratization, which rather effects a further uncoupling 
of state activity from the pressure for legitimation emanating from the 
public sphere, and understands by ‘freedom’ not the autonomy of the 
life-world, but a free hand for private investors. 


How would you compare the ‘new social movements’ of the So's with the student 
movement of the 60's, in terms of the direction and durability and likely effect of 
their protests against the established order? 


Once again, I can only attempt to answer that with reference to the 
Federal Republic. Under the conditions of the boom, with a false 
understanding of the situation largely borrowed from orthodox Marx- 
ism, and in the narrow catchment area of the universities, our student 
movement already expressed, and in part made effective in the form of 
cultural revolution, a change of outlook which has continued to be 
manifest in the New Social Movements since the middle of the seventies. 
These movements, ın conditions of persistent recession and increasing 
unemployment, have a more defensive posture, are less articulated than 
the students were in their day; perhaps they are more realistic in their 
understanding of the situation; above all, they recruit from broader 
social catchment areas. For example, the differences between the younger 
workers, apprentices, students and unemployed have been eroded within 
the framework of a youth culture whose unity is not simply a matter 
of image and appearances. Admittedly, this broader social basis does 
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not yet indicate a power of veto strongly anchored tn social structures. 
At the moment this ‘anti-productivist’ alliance is proving to have 
a certain socio-psychological contagiousness, but occupies no vital 
functional domains of industrial society. However, neo-conservative 
policies are the best way to secure a further influx to this alliance. Even 
if there are unforeseeable ups and downs ın the manifestation of this 
capacity for resistance, I consider to be false the prognosis that people’s 
anger will just as soon evaporate. The anger is structurally generated. 


Do youn continues to think that it was a mistake for the Greens to form a political 
party in West Germany, and to participate in electoral competition? How would 


you assess their prospects now? 


Perhaps my warning at the time was fainthearted, but it was not 
unjustified. The predictable struggle between fundamentalist and reform- 
ist wings may still destroy the party of the Greens. The experiment has 
a prospect of success only so long as this dialectical tension is not 
discharged onesidedly. Above all internally, in relations with themselves, 
the Greens must improve their ability to compromise. For this 1s 
precisely the problem which would have to be solved: how can the 
relative capacity for action, indeed the very existence of a political party 
be secured, which must resolve within itself the contradiction between 
social movement and political system? Allow me to make a short 
detour ın order to clarify this contradiction. 


Recently the Federal Republic has been afflicted with the financtal 
scandal of the Flick company. The scandal does not consist in the 
corruption of members of parliament, party leaders and ministers, who 
pocket illegal contributions for their party in return for favouring the 
interests of big capital. The privileged influence of the owners of capital 
on the state apparatus is secured in such a way, through functional 
connections and structures, that these nsky and antiquated methods of 
corrupting individuals are not at all necessary. The Flick method is out 
of date and untypical. However, the procedure reveals something else, 
and indeed something quite trivial: the political parties are no longer 
able to finance themselves from members’ contributions, and yet are 
only allowed to supply half their needs from taxation, since otherwise 
they would be obliged to admit publicly the extent to which they are 
already divorced from their base, and have become autonomous as 
organs of the state Thus, measured by our normative self-understand- 
ing, the real scandal, if it 1s still experienced as a scandal at all, consists 
in the following: the parties engage with good conscience in the 
legitimation process almost exclusively from above—that is, from the 
perspective of an integral part of the state apparatus. In any event, they 
act so little from the perspective of a mere mediator in the process of 
forming public opinion, that they overrun the public-political sphere 
with their interventions, instead of reproducing themselves out of ıt. 


According to their own declarations, the Greens wish neither to be nor 
to become such a party. On the other hand, neither should they become 
submerged ın the wake of the many subcultural and local counter- 
public-spheres. As a party they must force the self-assured particularism 
of dissidents unconcerned with norms of civic equality through the 
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filter of generalization, of equal consideration of interests. Perhaps 
this experiment should have been initiated after the capacity for self- 
organization had developed more strongly in different autonomous 
public spheres. Perhaps the experiment will succeed anyway—salutary 
effects are already stemming from it, for example‘on the internal life of 
the SPD, without which, if we are realistic about it, nothing can be 
moved. 


How do you view the German natronal question, and the relationship between the 
two Germanies? Can the issue of ‘reunification , or alternatively ‘confederatton’, 
be raised from the Left today? 


Willy Brandt has just made an impressive speech on this subject ın 
Munich. Its tenor was: the German question 1s no longer open. I 
consider talk about a new German nationalism to be nonsense—it feeds 
more on inventions in the New York Times than on feelings here in 
Germany. The longing of many intellectuals for a lost German identity 
is as kitsch as the reunification rhetoric of CSU orators 18 mendacious. 
Long ago Kurt Schumacher, on his return from the concentration 
camps, was obsessed by the idea that he had committed an error at the 
end of the Weimar Republic—for this reason he wished, as Adenauer’s 
Opponent, to incorporate preventively right-wing feelings which ın 
fact no longer existed. The West German Left should not repeat 
Schumacher’s mistake today. 


In Strukturwandel, yox point out Kant’s failure to provide any theory of bow 
the political power that could institutionalize the moral unity of a free civil 
society might itself be won—tn other words, for ignoring (as you put it elsewhere 
in the book) the ‘hard struggle against the ancient power’ of Absolutism which 
was the price of the victory of a sovereign legislature. Mutatis mutandis, cold 
something similar be said, at any rats so far, of pour own theory of ‘domination- 
fres communication ? How is the power that isswed from the bourgeois revolutions 
Kast side-stepped to be transformed in its tern—throngh what kind of material 
struggles? 


‘Freedom from domination’ is presupposed by those who engage in 
argumentation. It would be a concretistic fallacy to assume that an 
emancipated society could consist in nothing but ‘communication free 
from domination’. People who impute this to me make ıt a bit too easy 
for themselves. The release of 2 potential for reason embedded in 
communicative action is a world-historical process; in the modern 
period it leads to a rationalization of life-worlds, to the differentiation of 
their symbolic structures, which 1s expressed above all in the increasing 
reflexivity of cultural traditions, in processes of individuation, in the 
generalization of values, in the increasing prevalence of more abstract 
and more universal norms, etc. These are trends which do not imply 
something good ın themselves, but which nevertheless indicate that the 
prejudiced background consensus of the life-world is crumbling, that 
the number of cases ıs increasing in which interaction must be co- 
ordinated through a consensus reached by the participants themselves. 
Otherwise they must be transposed to media such as money or power, 
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or controlled by a pseudo-consensus. This, in turn, is becoming less 
and less obtainable through ideologies, and 18 rather secured through the 
fragmentation of consciousness, and through barriers to communication 
which distort everyday practice in inconspicuous ways. 


I recall these sociological considerations, which are developed in the 
second volume of Communicative Action, in order to make clear that I 
am no transcendental philosopher. I would not speak of “communicative 
rationalization’ if, in the last two hundred years of European and 
American history, in the last forty years of the national liberation 
movements, and despite all the catastrophes, a piece of “existing reason’, 
as Hegel would have put it, were not nevertheless also recognizable— 
in the bourgeois emancipation movements, no less than in the workers’ 
movement, today ın feminism, in cultural revolts, in ecological and 
pacifist forms of resistance, etc. One must also bear in mind the rather 
more subcutaneous transformations in patterns of socialization, in value- 
orientations—for example, in the diffusion of expressive needs and 
moral sensitivities, or in the revolutionizing of sexual roles, in an altered 
subjective significance of waged work, and so on. Such long-term 
displacements in the motivational and attitudinal economy of the popu- 
lation do not hang in mid-air. Structurally they are above all based 
on the fact that the second industrial revolution augments labour 
productivity at a breakneck tempo while drastically reducing socially 
necessary labour time; for this reason it will require more and more 
absurd efforts, as Gorz, Offe and Negt argue, extending an old notion 
of Marcuse’s, to hold the growing mass of those excluded and pushed 
to the margins in reserve for the role of full-tume worker, which is set 
up as a norm by the capitalist labour market, instead of uncoupling 
income and social security from occupation, and doing away with the 
fetishism of the labour market. 


The introduction to Theory and Practice contrasts ‘communicative action’ with 
‘strategic action’ —the arts of perswasion as agatast those of maxoenvre or 
constraint. The political distinction is very close to Gramsci s couplet of ‘direction’ 
and ‘domination’. Your own commitment to the fullest possible exercise of the 
first, as the guiding principle of political practice, bas always been xxequtvocal. 
Do you think that there are any grounds for supposing there to be lrmsts to the 
sasive force of communicative action m advanced capitalism—posstble or probable 
boundaries of enlightenment, so to speak? Or do you lean to the view that in 
principle a transition to socialism could rally the democratic assent even of those 
whom it deprived of their capital? 


You must be trying to have me onl! 


You have generally resisted a shift from procedural to institutional theories of 
democracy—eritictxing, for example, proponents of ‘council democracy’ for confus- 
ing the two. But isn’t the move an essential —even urgent—ons if socialism is to 
bs a cradible project in the West? After all, if you could describe the transformation 
of the boxrgeois pwblic domam within capitalism, from greater to lesser substance 
and vitality, as a ‘structural change’, wouldn't it seem evident that the transform- 
ations tavolved in passing beyond capitalism must involve far greater ‘structural 
changes in democracy, which can only be specified institutionally? 
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I think that one must distinguish between the idea of a democratic 
justification of political power and the institutionalization of this level 
of justification, which changes according to circumstances. The idea of 
a process of will-formation ın which all those concerned participate 
freely and equally is one thing, the organization of opinion- and will- 
forming discourses and deliberations, which would come closest to this 
idea under given circumstances, is another. For example, one can only 
appropriately criticize bourgeois parliamentarianism, in its different 
phases and national contexts, if one keeps these two things separate. 
But from this it does not follow, as you seem to suggest, that the 
transition to socialism, however one may imagine this today in societies 
such as ours, would change nothing about the existing political insti- 
tutions—or should change nothing. J am convinced that the competition 
of parties which have become more and more independent of their 
bases, and which carry on the business of providing legitimation in an 
essentially manipulative way, must be changed. I suspect that axosber 
kind of separation of powers would have to be introduced. Of course 
J also think that such transformations of political institutions should 
only be carried out ın the light of the constitutional principles recognized 
today—by drawing on the universalist content of these principles. The 
whole wretchedness of so-called actually existing socialism can basically 
be traced back to a reckless disdain for the principles of the constitutional 
state—as if these principles did not also primarily belong to those 
productive forces, to those results of the bourgeois emancipation move- 
ments, which make socialism possible in the first place. 


In the second volume of The Theory of Communicative Action yox suggest 
that ‘tn bareamratic socialism crisis tendencies result from the self-blocking 
mechanisms of administrative planning, just as they do, om the other hand, from 
endogenous interruptions of the accumulation process." Given these formal 
/imitations of both the market and planning, bow do you envisage the operation 
of the economy in a democratic socialist society? 


How can I answer that in a few sentences? After fifty to sixty years of 
Soviet Russian development, no one can now fail to see that Max Weber 
was right, in other words: that the abolition of pnvate ownership of 
the means of production in no sense does away with class structures as 
such. Personally, I no longer believe that a differentiated economic 
system can be transformed from within in accordance with the simple 
recipes of workers’ self-management. The problem seems to be rather 
one of how capacities for self-organization can be sufficiently developed 
in autonomous public spheres for the goal-orientated processes of will- 
formation of a use-value onentated life-world to hold the systemic 
imperatives of economic system and state apparatus in check, and to 
bring both media-controlled subsystems into dependence on life-world 
imperatives. I cannot imagine that this would be possible without a 
gradual abolition of the capitalist labour market, and without a radical- 
democratic implantation of political parties in their public spheres. The 
secondary, although in no sense trivial, question then arises of how, 
under such altered initial conditions, plan and market are coordinated 
with each other, how their relative weights in the interaction of state 
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and economy can shift. This would be difficult for me to anticipate, 
even if I had a better knowledge of economics. For every intervention 
in complex social structures has such unforeseeable consequences that 
processes of reform can only be defended as scrupulous processes of 
trial and error, under the careful control of those who have to bear 
their consequences. 


The Frankfurt School tradstion as a whole bas concentrated its analyses upon 
the most advanced capitalist societies, at the comparative expense of amy consider- 
ation of capitalism as a global system. In your view, do conceptions of socialism 
asveloped im the course of anti-impertalist and anti-capitalist struggles in the 
Third World bave any bearing on the tasks of a democratic socialism in the 
advanced capitalist world? Conversely, does your own analysis of advanced 
capitalism have amy lessons for socialist forces in the Third Worlde 


I am tempted to say ‘no’ ın both cases. I am aware of the fact that this 
is a eurocentrically limited view. I would rather pass the question. 


Is there amy significance in the modulation from your mutial programme of a 
“theory with practical intent’ to your current description of your work as a 
contribution to ‘the self-understanding of modernity’, or does this simply reflect 
the variable kinds of work that you've prodmed over the years? Whom do yon 
concern as the addressees of your successive books—presumably these have varied 
too? Do yon feel closer or more distant from your readership today than in the 
60'sf 


Everyone changes during the cycle of his or her life-history; however, 
I am, if anything, one of those stubborn types, to whom a rigid 
bourgeois identity is attributed. For this reason I do not believe that I 
have changed any more in my fundamental orientations than was 
necessary to hold true to them ın altered historical circumstances. I 
work as a philosopher and sociologist, and therefore the people to 
whom my work is addressed primarily occupy positions in the scientific 
and educational system; now and again I dabble in political journalism 
and write in daily and weekly newspapers, or in so-called cultural 
periodicals. In both cases it tends to be the left intellectuals who are 
interested in what I write—and of course the specialists on the other 
side. I don’t think of myself as avant-garde, nor do I dream of a 
revolutionary subject. At the moment I am more distant from the 
attitudes of the politically active young people, including many students, 
than I was at an earlier period. In my view, they have become less 
political, more conservative in their ways of feeling, less theoretical, 
and at the same time more open to the inheritance—so dubious in our 
country—of political romanticism, of young conservatism, and so on. 
But please rather consider these as the usual prejudices which mark the 
general ageing-process of the New Left—they do not diminish my 
unrestrained delight in discussions with my students, and discussions 
in general. 


Could the Left expect from you some more direct treatment of socialism, a 
motion that remains at once relatively marginal in your writing (im the sense that 
it is mever explored im its own right), yet presumably central to its overall 
purpose? Aren't you tn a way logically committed to some programmatic account 
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of the social order your work is concerned to bring about, beyond your diagnostic 
analysis of the present order which you reject? Could one contemplate your 
productag one day an equivalent for us of Hegel s Constitution of the German 
Nation or Kants Scheme for Perpetual Peace—a cross between the two 
today would vrrimally give us a sketch for a democratic socialism in a disarmed 
Esrope! Hasw’t the highest philosophical vocation traditionally embraced thts 
ksnd of concrete thought too? 


The examples are too grand, but I must take your admonitions to heart. 
I should not talk about socialism only in interviews—even though there 
is otherwise hardly anyone who still does so. In a speech which I am 
delivering to deputies of the Spanish parliament next week,” you will 
sec that, besides the things for which I am paid, I also reflect about 
normative questions, about questions of political and practical 
principles. 


Could yon conceive of reassuming a more active political role, as you did in the 
time of the Soxialistischer Bund ra the late fifties, under otber circumstances? 


Were I to rule that out, J would be someone other than the person | 
would wish to be. 


Interviewers: PA and PD 


D See “Die neue Undberschtltchkert’, Marder, January 1985 
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Mike Davis 


Urban Renaissance and the Spirit of 
Postmodernism 


It has become customary for historians to speak about the death of the 
Victorian Age in 1914, or the reign of a politico-monetary Long 
Sixteenth Century persisting well into the middle of the calendrical 17th 
century. By the same token, there are innumerable incitements in 
contemporary cultural, if not political, analysis to regard the Old 
Twentieth Century—defined, preeminently, by the two Great Wars and 
their attendant revolutions—as having drawn to a close sometime 
between the Beats and The Punks, Sartre and Foucault. Fredric Jame- 
son’s recent essay, “The Cultural Logic of Late Capital’ (NLR 146), 1s 
an audacious attempt to argue the case for such an epochal transition. 
Indeed, Jameson, charting a caesura from the beginning of the ‘long 
Sixties’, goes as far as to suggest the ascendency of a new, ‘postmodern- 
ist’ sensibility or cultural attitude, overwhelmed in a delusionary, depth- 
less Present, and deprived of historical coordinates, imaginative empa- 
thy, or even existential aagst, With extraordinary facility for unexpected 
connections and contrasts (as between architecture and war reporting), 
he stalks the logic of the new cultural order—based on the manic 
reprocessing and ‘cannibalizing’ of its own images—through various 
manifestations in current writing, poetry, music and film. It 1s, however, 
architecture, ‘the privileged aesthetic language’, that reveals the most 
systematic, virtually ‘unmediated’ relationship between postmodern 
experience and the structures of Late Capitalism. Thus, according 
to Jameson, the ‘new world space of multinational capital’ finds its 
‘impossible’ representation in the mirror-glass and steel ‘hyperspaces’ 
of the Los Angeles Bonaventure Hotel and other contemporary urban 


megastructures. 


This vision of the end of the twentieth century as the triumph of 
postmodernism—and, correlatively, the conception of postmodernism 
as the cultural ‘dominant’ corresponding to the highest, ‘purest’ stage 
of capitalism—has an exhilarating allure. It regiments sundry partial, 
discrepant observations into 2 coherent focus, while providing some sure 
footing on that most slippery of terrains for Marxists: the theorization of 
contemporaneity. The ability to summarize vast tracts of modern and 
postmodern history, to focus their respective vectors in exemplary 
instances of moments, and to provide a synoptic overview of how the 
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pieces in this complex puzzle fit together—this is an achievement to 
which few can lay claim, and for which contemporary workers in the 
fields of culture, politics and history must be continually grateful. But 
like all imposing totalizations (modes of thought that Althusser, among 
others, has taught us to be wary of), Jameson’s postmodernism tends 
to homogenize the details of the contemporary landscape, to subsume 
under a master concept too many contradictory phenomena which, 
though undoubtedly visible in the same chronological moment, are 
nonetheless separated in their true temporalities. 


To begin with a merely formal complaint. The category ‘cultural 
dominant’, which occupies such a crucial epistemological position in 
Jameson’s argument, seems as if it might be just another name for that 
elusive Great White Whale of cultural criticism—the specific object 
thereof—which so many have pursued, struggled with for a while (some 
drowning in due course) and, then, invariably lost hold of. Described 
in Jameson as a ‘force field’, “systematic cultural norm’, or ‘cultural 
language’, postmodernism in its dominative or hegemonic position 
seems variously to assume the status of ‘sensibility’, ‘aesthetic’, ‘cultural 
apparatus’, even ‘episteme’. A continuous slippage between subjective 
and objective moments, spectator and spectacle, begs the introduction 
of that necessary though not sufficient clarification which Perry Ander’ 
son (in debate over the meaning of modernism with Marshall 
Berman in NLR 144) makes between the expertence of (post-) 
modernity and the siston of (post-)modernism. 


Even more problematic 1s the assertion that postmodernism is the 
cultural logic of Late Capitalism, successor to modernism and realism 
as the respective cultures of the monopoly and competitive stages of 
capitalism. This concept of the three stages of capital and the three 
stages of bourgeois culture may strike some as the return of essentialism 
and reductionism with a vengeance. Certainly there is a superficial 
similarity, at least, with that neatly ordered, old-fashioned world of 
conveniently correspondent superstructures that we associate with Com- 
intern Marxism after Lenin. But even if we set aside the question of 
whether Jameson is operating as a kind of Lukács manqué, there are 
intractable difficulties in establishing a first ‘ft’ between postmodernism 
and Mandel’s concept of the late-capitalist stage. 


For Jameson it is crucial to demonstrate that the sixties are a point of 
rupture in the history of capitalism and culture, and to establish a 
‘constitutive’ relationship between postmodernism, new technology 
(of reprodwctioa rather than production) and multinational capitalism. 
Mandel’s Late Capitalism (first published ın 1972), however, declares in 
its opening sentence that its central purpose is to understand ‘the long 
postwar wave of rapid growth’. All of his subsequent writings make 
clear that Mandel regards the real break, the definite ending of the long 
wave, to be the ‘second slump’ of 1974-75, and that exacerbated inter- 
imperalist rivalry to have been one of its primary features (he has 
criticized emphasis on ‘multinationalization’ as the principal character- 
istic of contemporary capitalism). The difference between Jameson’s 
and Mandel’s schemes is crucial: was Late Capitalism born circa 1945 
or 1960? Are the Sixties the opening of a new epoch, or merely the 
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superheated summit of the postwar boom? Where does the Slump ft 
into an accounting of contemporary cultural trends? 


If American architecture 1s taken as an example, ıt is clear that Mandel’s 
is a better grid to plot the relationship between cultural forms and 
economic phases. As every reader of Tom Wolfe knows, the corporate 
‘workers’ housing’ of the High Modern (or International) Style totally 
dominated postwar urban renewal, reaching an apotheosis of sorts 
during the late 1960s in the construction of such surreal super-sky- 
scrapers as the World Trade Center, the John Hancock and Sears 
buildings. ‘Modernism’, at least in architecture, remained the functional 
aesthetic of Late Capitalism, and the sixties must be seen as a predomi- 
nantly fis-de-stéc/e decade, more a culmination than a beginning. 


If Jameson’s equation between postmodernism and Late Capitalism toast 
conri gives way, then to what politico-economic trends can we correlate 
the change in sensibility represented by postmodernism? Preserving 
the hypothesis that the American Downtown Renaissance, and its 
futuristically built environments, are keys to deciphering a larger cultural 
and experiential pattern, I would suggest the reinterpretation of postmod- 
ernism in terms of two alternative coordinates: first, the rise of new 
international rentier circuits in the current crisis phase of capitalism; 
secondly, the definitive abandonment of the ideal of urban reform as 
part of the new class polarization taking place in the United States. 


The Spirit of Postmodernism 


In a typically Schopenhauerian flourish, Mies van der Rohe once declared 
that the destiny of Modern architecture was to translate ‘the will of the 
epoch into space’; indeed the 19608 skyline bore the signature of 
the epoch of Fordism and the power of the Fortune joo industrial 
corporations. The postmodern trend 1n architecture, however, has little 
organic or expressive relationship to industrial production or emerging 
technology; it ıs not raising ‘cathedrals of the microchip’ or even, 
primarily, singing the hymns of IBM. Instead it has given freer exhibition 
than ever before to the spirit of fictional capital. Revolting against the 
austerity of Miesian functionalism, it has broken any allusion to the 
production process and loosened the commodity-form of the building 
from its use-value supports. In doing so, it has achieved a jocular 
inversion of the previous relationship between monumentality and the 
individual commodity: Philip Johnson’s Chippendale ATT Building (or 
the ‘pink pay phone’ as it 18 sometimes called) is one of the most 
popularly notorious examples of the comedic or bathetic triumph of the 
familiar object over abstract, functionalized structure. In the hands of 
postmodernist architecture the skyscraper passes from monumental 
machine to massive collectible. (Thus Johnson is now proposing, with 
his partner John Burgees, to replace the famous New York landmark 
of the 1 Times Square Building with a giant applel) 


How can we read this Warholesque transformation except as a complete 
usurpation by the logic of speculation and merchandising over residual 
principles of capitalist productivism? Where the ‘classical’ skyscraper 
romanticized the hegemony of corporate bureaucracy and mass pro- 
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duction, the postmodern tower is merely ‘a package of standardized 
space to be gift-wrapped to the clients’ taste’.! Indeed, the postmodernist 
phenomenon seems irreducibly specific to the reckless overbuilding of 
commercial space that has taken place since 1974, continuing frenetically 
even through the trough of the severe 1981—82 recession. As everyone 
knows, this great construction bubble has been inflated, not by expand- 
ing civilian industrial production, but by oil rents, third-world debts, 
military outlays, and the global flight of capital to the safe harbour of 
Reagan’s America. This hypertrophic expansion of the financial service 
sector is not a new, higher stage of capitalism—even in America 
speculators cannot go on endlessly building postmodernist skyscrapers 
for other speculators to buy—but a morbid symptom of the financial 
overaccumulation prolonged by the weakness of the US labour move- 
ment and productive capital’s fears of a general collapse. Thus, while 
Jameson’s account of the phenomenal reality of postmodernism 1s acute 
and penetrating, his theorization of this moment as the surface content 
of a deeper structure of multinational integration in the capitalist 
world system (Jameson significantly, and incorrectly, conflates the quite 
different accounts of capitalism given by Wallerstein and Mandel) 
musses the crucial point about contemporary capitalist structures of 
accumulation: that they are symptoms of global crisis, not signs of the 
triumph of capitalism’s irresistible drive to expand. 


The history of downtown redevelopment ın Los Angeles is a particularly 
vivid example of how the new urban ‘renaissance’ has increasingly 
become a function of international financial speculation on an unpre- 
cedented scale. In the first, immediate postwar phase, the seedy Bunker 
Hill area adjacent to the LA civic centre was slated for large-scale public 
housing. However, the traditional downtown interests, orchestrated by 
the Los Angeles Times chief political operator Asa Call, sabotaged this 
plan, redbaiting public housing advocates and ousting progressive 
Mayor Fletcher Bowron. There followed a second phase, marked by 
the wholesale eviction of poor working-class neighbourhoods (like the 
famous Chavez Ravine barrio, razed to make way for Dodger Stadium) 
and the repeal of earthquake height-limitations to make way for LA’s 
first skyscrapers. Under the aegis of Call’s ‘Committee of Twenty-Five’, 
a oumber of major corporations were persuaded to construct new 
headquarters in the downtown area during the 19608. (From this period 
date typical modernist statements like the twin black monoliths of the 
ARCO Towers and the stainless steel Wells Fargo Building.) In the 
19708, however, the accelerating pace of redevelopment came under the 
control of offshore managers of truly vast pools of mobile capital, and 
individual buildings gave way to multtblock developments like the 
Westin Bonaventure (financed by the Japanese) and the forthcoming 
California Plaza (3,200,000 square feet of office space, 220,000 of retail, 
750 residential units, a 100,000 square foot museum, and a five-acre 
park—being built by $1.5 billion of expatriate Canadian funds). Overall, 
foreign investors now totally dominate downtown construction, financ- 
ing 32 of the 38 major skyscrapers built in the last decade.? 


1 Ada Lonne Huxtable, “The Tall Building Arustcalty Reconsidered The Search for a Skyscraper 
Style’, Architectarel Recerd, January 1984, p 64 
2 Baronets Weak, 13 April 1984, p 17 


This transformation of a decayed precinct of downtown LA into a 
major financial and corporate-control node of the Pacific Rim economy 
(battening also on Southern California’s runaway real-estate inflation 
and its booming defence industries’ has gone hand-in-hand with a 
precipitous deterioration of the general urban infrastructure and a 
new-wave immigration that has brought an estimated one million 
undocumented Asians, Mexicans and Central Americans into the Inner 
City. The capitalism of postmodernism, far from eliminating the last 
enclaves of precapitalist production as Jameson suggests, has brazenly 
recalled the most primitive forms of urban exploitation. At least 100,000 
apparel homeworkers toil within a few miles radius of the Bonaventure 
and child labour 1s again a shocking problem. This restructuring of the 
relations of production and the productive process is, to be sure, 
capitalist through and through, but it represents, not some new stage 
in capitalist production, but a return to a sort of primitive accumulation 
with the valorization of capitals occurring, in part, through the pro- 
duction of absolute surplus value by means of the super-exploitation of 
the urban proletariat. 


Baron Haussmann in Los Angeles 


It is only within the context of this larger ‘redevelopment’—the burgeon- 
ing city of third-world immigrants that totally surrounds and lays siege 
to the sumptuary towers of the speculators—that it is possible to grasp 
the real meaning of the architectural language used by John Portman 
and other leading downtown developers. To do so, it will be useful to 
distinguish between the last great Marxist theorization of the capitalist 
city and the quite different schema that Jameson proposes. Jameson 
evokes the Bonaventure as a contemporary counterpart to the role of 
the Parisian Arcades in Walter Benjamin’s analysis of Modernism: an 
exemplary prism that refracts and clarifies the constituent tonalities of 
a particular ‘urbanity’. But, where Jameson 1s primarily concerned to 
focus on the thing itself, Benjamin, in his search for the “cultural logic’ 
of Baudelaire’s era, reconstructed the specific political and economic 
conditions that brought the world of the fldwexr into being. In particular, 
he linked the phantasmagoria of the boulevards, crowds and arcades to 
the famous precursor of modern urban renewal: Baron Haussmann’s 
counter-revolutionary restructuring of Paris in the 1850s. 


Before considering the specific ‘counter-revolutionary’ context of 
today’s Downtown revival, however, it may be helpful briefly to 
consider the genealogy of modern megastructures like the Bonaventure. 
It is fair to say that all current multi-block, multi-purpose developments 
descend from the model of Rockefeller Center, built between 1931 and 
1940. The Italian Marxist, Manfredo Tafun,* ın his brilliant account of 
the Center’s architectural history, has emphasized how a generation of 
designers’ and planners’ hopes for architectural reform were focused on 





3 For a provocative analyms of contemporary Los Angeics as a hybrid ‘Sungapore—Houston-New 
York’, see Edward Soya, Rebecca Morales and Goetz Wolff, ‘Urban Restroctunng An Analysts of 
Socal and Spana! Change in Los Angeics’, Fromme Geagrapby, 59, 2 (April 1983). 

4 Manfredo Tafun, ‘The Dusenchanted Mountain The Skyscraper and the City’, in Ciuca et al, eds, 
The American Cty, London 1980 
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the Rockefellers’ great project, with its proposed centralization of work, 
residence and recreation in coordinated structures. In the end, however, 
‘all concepts accepted were stripped of any utopian character’, the final 
plan for the development was of ‘a contained and rational concentration, 
an oasis of order—a closed and circumscribed intervention’. Built at 
the height of the New Deal, Rockefeller Center clearly showed the 
limits of capitalist urban design—indeed, the impossibility of planning 
the American city on any large or comprehensive scale. 


Sull, compared with today’s downtown megastructures, Rockefeller 
Center interacted vitally with La Guardia’s New York: its famous Plaza 
(originally intended to be a latter-day Garden of Babylon) and mass 
amusements became a magnetic attraction for a varied and representative 
Manhattan public. In the early postwar period its scheme was copied 
in a number of Northern urban redevelopment plans (notably, in 
Philadelphia’s Penn Center, Chicago’s Civic Center, and Pittsburgh’s 
Golden Triangle). But increasingly the Rockefeller strategy of using 
vitalized public spaces to valorize private speculation was undermined 
by the crisis of the inner city, as industry fled to the suburbs, followed 
by the white working class, and the downtown residential districts filled 
up with the displaced Southern poor. The wave of ghetto insurrections 
between 1964 and 1969 powerfully concentrated the attention of urban 
developers and corporate architects on the problem of cordoning off 
the downtown financial districts, and other zones of high property 
values, from inner-city residential neighbourhoods. Genuine public 
spaces, whether as parks, streets, places of entertainment, or in urban 
transport, were devalued as amenities and redefined as planning prob- 
lems to be eliminated or privatized. 


Although in a few American cities (usually with dominant university— 
hospital-office economies, as in Boston and San Francisco) the new rich 
and middle classes are gentrifying the entire urban core, in most 
large city centres redevelopment has produced only skyscraper-fortress 
enclaves. For the wealthy, token few of the Downtown salariat and 
managerial workforce who actually choose to live within the skyscrape, 
two different architectural solutions have arisen to the problem of 
guaranteeing their segregation and security. One has been the erection 
of new superskyscrapers, integrating residential space, what Tafuri 
correctly calls ‘gigantic antiurbane machines’. The other strategy, pion- 
eered by hotel architect John Portman, and designed to mollify the 
skyscrapers inhumanity, was to incorporate pseudo-natural, pseudo- 
public spaces within the building itself. Drawing on Frank Lloyd 





3 In bis decasmon of architectural modernism’s propensity to an elite, urban ‘pastoralem’, Marshall 
Berman quotes Le Corbomer’s 1929 slogan, ‘we mast kill the street? According to Berman, the imoer 
logic of the new urban enviroament, ‘from Atlanta's Peachtree Plea to Detrost’s Renameance Center’, 
has been the functional segmentation and chess segregation of the ‘old modern street, with rs volatile 
mixture of people and traffic, businesses and bomes, nch and poor’, (AH Thes Li Seid Melis Late Ar, 
Verso, London 1983, p 169) Unfortunarety, Berman’s otherwise splendid evocation of modernist 
New York pays no more attenoon than Jameson’s portrait of postmodernist Los Angeles to the 
decurve role of urban counter-tmsurgency m defmng the essental terms of the contemporary bail 
caviroament Since the ghetto rebellions of the late 19608 a mcast, as well as class, mmperatve of 
spate! separanon hes been paramount in urban development No wonder, then, that the contemporary 
American mner city resembles nothing so much as the clesstcal colon! aty, with the rowers of the 
white rulers and colons mibtarily set off from the casbah oc indigenous aty 


Wright’s many experments in search of an aesthetic of open space and 
endless movement, essays which include the ‘lost’ Larkin Building, the 
Johnson Wax Building and the Guggenheim Museum, Portman changed 
the theory of hotel design by showing that sizeable interior space could 
be a practical investment. The prototype of Portmanesque space— 
spaceship elevators, multi-storey atrium lobby, and so on—was the 
Hyatt—Regency built in 1967 in Atlanta’s Peachtree Center. It is import- 
ant to provide a concise image of the setting and external function 
of this ‘mother of Bonaventure’: ‘Downtown Atlanta rises above its 
surrounding city like a walled fortress from another age. The citadel is 
anchored to the south by the international trade centre and buttressed 
by the municipal stadium. To the north, the walls and walkways 
of John Portman’s Peachtree Center stand watch over the acres of 
automobiles that pack both flanks of the city’s long ridge. The sunken 
moat of 1—85, with its flowing lanes of traffic, reaches around the eastern 
base of the hill from south to north, protecting lawyers, bankers, 
consultants and regional executives from the intrusion of low-income 
neighbourhoods.”6 


It is not surprising that Los Angeles’s Portman-built new downtown 
(like that of Detroit, or Houston) reproduces more or less exactly the 
besieged landscape of Peachtree Center: the new Figueroa and Bunker 
Hill complexes are formed in the same protective maze of freeways, 
moats, concrete parapets, and asphalt no-man’s-lands. What is missing 
from Jameson’s otherwise vivid description of the Bonaventure 1s the 
savagery of its insertion into the surround city. To say that a structure 
of this type ‘turns its back away’ is surely an understatement, while to 
speak of its ‘popular’ character ıs to muss the point of its systematic 
segregation from the great Hispanic~Asian city outside (whose crowds 
prefer the open space of the old Plaza). Indeed, ıt is virtually to endorse 
the master illusion that Portman seeks to convey: that he has recreated 
within the precious spaces of his super-lobbies the genuine popular 
texture of city life. 


In fact, Portman has only built large vivariums for the upper middle 
classes, protected by astonishingly complex security systems. Most of 
the new downtown centres might as well have been built on the third 
moon of Jupiter. Their fundamental logic 1s that of a claustrophobic 
space colony attempting to miniaturize nature within itself. Thus the 
Bonaventure reconstructs a nostalgic Southern California in aspic: 
orange trees, fountains, flowering vines, and clean air. Outside, in a 
smog-poisoned reality, vast mirrored surfaces reflect away not only the 
misery of the larger city, but also its irrepressible vibrancy and quest 
for authenticity (including the most exciting neighbourhood mural 
movement in North America). 


Finally, ıt should be noted that where the aim of Portman is to 
dissimulate and ‘humanize’ the fortress function of his buildings, another 
postmodernist vanguard is increasingly iconizing that function in its 
designs. Recently opened off Wall Street, 33 Maiden Lane by Philip 
Johnson is a 26-storey imitation of the Tower of London, advertised 





6 Cad Abbott, The New Urban Aseria, Chapel Hill 1983, p 143 
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as the ‘state of the art in luxury accommodation . . . with emphasis on 
security’. Meanwhile Johnson and his partner, John Burgee, are working 
on the prospective “Trump Castle’ for Gotham City’s own JR, 37-year- 
old billionaire developer, Donald Trump.” According to its advance 
publicity, Trump Castle will be 2 medievalized Bonaventure, with six 
coned and crenellated cylinders, plated in gold leaf, and surrounded by 
a real moat with drawbridges. These current designs for fortified 
skyscrapers indicate a vogue for battlements not seen since the great 
armoury boom that followed the Labour Rebellion of 1877. In so doing, 
they also signal the coercive intent of postmodernist architecture tn tts 
ambition, not to hegemonize the city in the fashion of the great 
modernist buildings, but rather to polanze it into radically antagonistic 


spaces. 


This profoundly anti-urban impulse, inspired by unfettered financial 
forces and a Haussmannian logic of social control, seems to me to. 
constitute the real Zeitgeist of postmodernism. At the same time, how- 
ever, it reveals ‘postmodernism’—at least ın its architectual incarnations 
and sensibilities—as little more than a decadent trope of a massified 
modernism, a sympathetic correlate to Reaganism and the end of urban 
reform. As such it hardly seems a possible entry-way to the new forms 
of collective social practice towards which Jameson’s essay ultimately 
beckons us. 


7 Tromp Castle will complement previously bult Trump Plaza and Tramp Tower. The latter boasts 
of bemg the most exctusrve address in the world, with condominia so expense, at up to $10 million 
each, that ‘only the hkes of Johnny Carson and Steven Spelberg can afford them’ (Naw York Times 
Magaram, § April 1985 ) 
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In NLR 147 Jessop, Bonnett, Bromley and Ling contributed a long and 
important article “Authoritarian Populism, Two Nations and Thatcherism’. 
This article took issue with ‘authoritarian populism’ (hereinafter, alas, AP) 
and the use of that concept in my work on Thatcherism; and proposed some 
wide-ranging alternative theses. I should like myself to take issue with some 
aspects of their argument, not so much to defend my work as, through mutual 
discussion and debate, to advance our understanding of the phenomenon of 
Thatcherism. 


My view, briefly, is that in their genuine desire to produce a general and 
definitive account of Thatcherism as a global phenomenon, Jessop eż al have 
* been led to mistake my own, more delimited project for their own, more 
ambitious one. In so doing, they obscure or misread many of my arguments. 
They produce, in the end, a rather confused tangle of important arguments 
and spurious debating points. Let me say categorically that ‘authoritarian 


TIt 


populism’ (AP) has never been intended to, could not possibly have 
been intended and—I would claim—has never been used in my work, 
to produce a general explanation of Thatcherism. It addresses, directly, 
the question of the forms of hegemonic politics. In doing so, it 
deliberately and self-consciously foregroxads the political-ideological 
dimension. Thatcherism, however, is a multi-faceted historical phenom- 
enon, which it would be ludicrous to assume could be ‘explained’ along 
one dimension of analysis only. In that basic sense, I believe the 
Jessop et al critque to have been fundamentally misdirected. The 
misunderstanding begins, so far as I can see, with their partial and 
inadequate account of the genealogy of the concept. 


AP first emerged, as they acknowledged, from the analysis of the political 
conjuncture, muid-1960s/mid 1970s, advanced by myself and others 
in Poleng Ths Crisis! That analysis accurately forecast the rise of 
Thatcherism, though it was researched in the mid-7os and published in 
1978. It pointed, ister alia, to a shift taking place in the ‘balance of 
social and political forces’ (or what Gramsci calls the ‘relations of 
force’), pinpointed ın the disintegration of the social-democratic consen- 
sus under Callaghan and the rise of the radical right under Thatcherite 
auspices. It argued that the corporatist consensus—the form of politics 
in which Labour had attempted to stabilize the crisis—was breaking up 
under internal and external pressures. However, the balance in the 
relations of force was moving— in that ‘unstable equilibrium’ between 
coercion and consent which characterizes a// democratic class politics— 
decisively towards the ‘authoritarian’ pole. We were approaching, it 
argued, a moment of ‘closure’ in which the state played an increasingly 
central ‘educative’ role. We noted, however, the degree to which this 
shift ‘from above’ was pioneered by, harnessed to, and to some extent 
legitimated by a populist groundswell below. The form of this populist 
enlistment—we suggested—in the 1960s and 1970s often took the shape 
of a sequence of ‘moral panics‘, around such apparently non-political 
issues as race, law-and-order, permissiveness and social anarchy. These 
served to win for the authontarian closure the gloss of populist consent. 


Development of the Concept 


The actual term ‘authoritarian populism’, however, only emerged in 
1978 after I read the concluding section to Nicos Poulantzas’s cour- 
ageous and original book, State, Power, Socialism, which was also— 
tragically—his last political statement. There, Poulantzas attempted to 
characterize a new ‘moment’ 1n the conjuncture of the class democracies, 
formed by ‘intensive state control over every sphere of socio-economic 
life, combined with radical decline of the institutions of political democ- 
racy and with draconian and multiform curtailment of so-called “formal” 
liberties, whose reality 1s being discovered now that they are going 





1 Stuart Hall et al , Pedocomg the Criss, London 1978 

2 On the conceptual distincnon between ‘popular’ and ‘populsst’ mobiluation, which Jessop et al 
seem to ignore, see S Hall ‘Popular-Democranc versus Authontanan Populism’, m Alan Hont, ed, 
Aerxism and Dewecreg, Loadon 1980 
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overboard’. (I especially relished that final phrase, since it put me in 
mind of how often the fundamentalist left 1s scornful of civil liberties 
until they find themselves badly in need of some.) More seriously, I 
thought I recognized ın this account, and in my brief conversations 
with Poulantzas at the time, many simularities between his characteriz- 
ation and those I had been struggling to formulate in Policing the Crisis, 
‘Drifting into a Law-and-Order Society’, and so on. 


Poulantzas called this the moment of ‘authoritarian statism’ (AS). He 
added, water alia, that it was linked with ‘the periodization of capitalism 
into distinct stages and phases’; that it existed ‘in the form of regimes 
that vary according to the conjuncture of the country concerned’; that 
it covered, specifically, both ‘the political crisis and the cnsis of the 
state’; that it was intended to help us periodize ‘the relationship between 
the state and the political crisis’, He insisted ıt was.#sstber the birth 
pangs of fascism nor-an ‘exceptional form of the capitalist state’ nor 
even ‘the fulfilment of the totalitarian buds inherent in every capitalist 
state’. Indeed, the importance of AS was that it represented a new 
combination of coercion/consent, tilted towards the coercive end of the 
spectrum, while maintaining the outer forms of democratic class rule 
intact. It did, he argued, relate to ‘considerable shifts in class relations’ 
(not, devotees of Class Polities please note, to the so-called ‘disappearance 
of class or the class struggle’, whatever that entirely fictional construc- 
tion of theirs might mean). But also, that ıt coincided with the generaliz- 
ation of class conflict and other social struggles to ‘new fronts’. It thus 
represented a fundamental shift ın the modalities through which ruling 
blocs attempt to construct hegemony in capitalist class democracies. 
That was its explicit field of reference. There is little need to elaborate 
on AS farther, if only because Bob Jessop must be thoroughly familiar 
with it since he is one of Poulantzas’s most meticulous and accomplished 
commentators and critics, as his forthcoming study will show. 


Poulantzas’s concept seemed to me extremely useful—but weak in two 
major respects. It misread the emerging strategy, since one of the 
fundamental things which seemed to me to be shifting was precisely 
the abandonment of the ‘corporatist’ strategy central to Labourism, and 
its replacement by an ‘anti-statist’ strategy of the ‘New Right’. (An 
‘anti-statist’ strategy, incidentally, is not one which refuses to operate 
through the state; it is one which conceives a more limited state role, 
and which advances through the attempt, ideologically, to represent itself 
as anti-statist, for the purposes of populist mobilization.) I assumed that 
this highly contradictory strategy—-which we have in fact seen in 
Operation under Thatcherism: simultaneously, dismantling the welfare 
state, ‘anti-statist’ in its ideological self-representation asd highly state- 
centralist and dirigiste in many of its strategic operations—would inflect 
politics in new ways and have real political effects. 


Secondly, I believed that Poulantzas had neglected the one dimension 
which, above all others, has defeated the left, politically, and Marxist 
analysis theoretically, in every advanced capitalist democracy since the 


> Nicos Poulantras, Sair, Pamer, Secsalicr, NLB, London 1978, p 203 [See Stuart Hall's review in 
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First World War: namely, the ways in which popular consent can be so 
constructed, by a historical bloc seeking hegemony, as to harness to 
its support some popular discontents, neutralize the opposing forces, 
disaggregate the opposition and really incorporate some strategic 
elements of popular opinion into its own hegemonic project. 


These two arguments led me to build on Poulantzas’s insights, but to 
shift the characterization of the conjuncture from ‘authoritarian statism’ 
to ‘authoritarian’ populism’. I hoped by adopting this deliberately 
contradictory term precisely to encapsulate the contradictory features 
of the emerging conjuncture: a movement towards a dominative and 
‘authoritarian’ form of democratic class politics—paradoxically, appar- 
ently rooted in the ‘transformism’ (Gramsci’s term) of populist discon- 
tents. This was further elaborated in my article ‘Popular-Democratic 
versus Authoritarian Populism’, where I drew on the seminal work of 
Laclau, and his notion of ‘populist rupture’. But I distanced my more 
delimited use of the term ‘populism’ from his more inclusive one, 
attempting thereby to distinguish the genuine mobilization of popular 
demands and discontents from a ‘populist’? mobilization which, at a 
certain point in its trajectory, flips over or is recuperated into a statist- 
led political leadership. 


Levels of Abstraction 


I grant that this genealogy is nowhere fully laid out, though I would 
claim that it ıs plain enough from the context and sequence of my work. 
I also grant that there was too little rigorous or logical “construction 
of concepts’ here. The concepts, I am afraid, were generated ın the heat 
of conjunctural analysis—I was trying to comprehend the shift towards 
Thatcherism as it was taking place. So, admittedly, the theorization is 
a bit rough and ready. I explored the idea of ‘passive revolution’, for 
example; and I still believe it has something to contribute to our 
understanding of populist (as opposed to popular) stategies. But I could 
not at the time bring off the link and have not been able to do so since. 
Like many of Gramsci’s most fruitful concepts, AP remains ‘over- 
descriptive’. Perhaps I have caught his disease. I suspect that a more 
fundamental disagreement divides my position from that of Jessop ef 
al bere. I do not believe that all concepts operate at the same level of 
abstraction—indeed, I think one of the principal things which separates 
me from the fundamentalist marxist revival is precisely that they believe 
that the concepts which Marx advanced at the highest level of abstraction 
(i.e. mode of production, capitalist epoch) can be transferred directly 
into the analysis of concrete historical conjunctures. My own view is 
that concepts like that of ‘hegemony’ (the family or level of abstraction 
to which AP also belongs) are of necessity somewhat ‘descriptive’, 
historically more specific, time-bound, concrete in their reference— 
because they attempt to conceptualize what Marx himself said of “the 
concrete’: that it is the ‘product of many determinations’. So I have to 
confess that it was not an error or oversight which determined the level 
of concreteness at which AP operates. It was quite deliberately and 
self-consciously sof pitched at that level of ‘pure’ theoretical-analytic 
operation at which Jessop ef al seem to assume aX concepts must be 
produced. The costs of operating at this level of abstraction are clear. 
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But to me—in the wake of the academicizing of Marxism and the 
theoreticist deluge of the 19708s—so are the gains. 


I would argue, therefore, that I have only used AP at the level of 
abstraction and with the range of reference outlined above. I have never 
claimed for ıt the general explanatory sweep which Jessop ef al attempt 
to graft on to it. I am therefore not at all surprised to find that AP 1s 
only a partial explanation of Thatcherism. What else coadd it be? It 
was an attempt to characterize certain strategic shifts in the political/ 
ideological conjuncture. Essentially, ıt refers to changes in the ‘balance 
of forces’. It refers directly to the modalities of political and ideological 
relationships between the ruling bloc, the state and the dominated 
classes. It attempts to expand on and to begin to periodize the internal 
composition of hegemonic strategies in the politics of class democracies. 
Theoretically—if anyone 1s interested—it is part of a wider project to 
develop and expand on the rich but too condensed concept of hegemony. 
It is a sort of footnote to Gramsci’s ‘Modern Prince’ and ‘State and 
Civil Society’. It references, but could neither characterize nor explain, 
changes ın the more structural aspects of capitalist social formations. I 
do not understand how, even grammatically, AP could have been 
misunderstood as a concept operating at the latter level. ‘In this field, 
the struggle can and must be carried on by developing the concept of 
hegemony’, Gramsci observed, in The Prison Notebooks. AP is a response 
to that fateful injunction. 


Jessop st al are certainly in need of no further instruction from me 
about the concept of hegemony. However, I cannot resist pointing out, 
at this stage in the argument, that I have serer advanced the proposition 
that Thatcherism has achieved ‘hegemony’. The idea, to my mind, 1s 
preposterous. What I have said is that, in sharp contast to the political 
strategy of beth the Labourist and the fundamentalist left, Thatcherite 
politics are ‘hegemonic’ in their conception and project: the aiw is to 
struggle on several fronts at once, not on the economic-corporate one 
alone; and this is based on the knowledge that, in order really to 
dominate and restructure a social formation, political, moral and intellec- 
tual leadership must be coupled to economic dominance. The Thatcher- 
ites know they must ‘win’ in civil society as well as in the state. They 
understand, as the left generally does not, the consequences of the 
generalization of the class struggle to new arenas and the need to have 
a strategy for them too. They mean, if possible, to reconstruct the 
terrain of what is ‘taken for granted’ in social and political thought— 
and so to form a new common sense. If one watches how, in the face 
of a teeth-gritting opposition, they have steadily ssed the unpopularity 
of some aspects of trade union practice with their own members to 
inflict massive wounds on the whole labour movement, or how they 
have steadily not only pursued the ‘privatization’ of the public sector 
but installed ‘value for money’ at the heart of the calculations of svery 
Labour council and every other social institution—health service, school 
meals, universities, street cleaning, unemployment benefit offices, social 
services—one will take this politico-ideological level of struggle some- 
what more seriously than the left currently does. That is the project of 
Thatcherism—from which, I am sufficiently in apostasy to believe, the 
left has something to learn as to the conduct of political struggle. But 
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I do mot believe and have nowhere advanced the claim that the project 
has been delivered. 


Indeed, I have several times pointed out the yawning discrepancy 
between Thatcherism’s ideological advances and its economic failures. 
I have consistently argued against the view that Thatcherite neo- 
monetarism could provide solutions to Britain’s structural economic 
crisis. As the authoritarian face of Thatcherism has become—in line 
with my analysis—more and more pronounced, it seems to me self- 
evident that Thatcherism remains dominant but #ot hegemonic. It must 
umpose—because ıt cannot lead. But I have also tried quite carefully to 
define what we might mean by its ‘success’. In “Thatcherism—A New 
Stage?’ I said tater ala: ‘It is beset by internal contradictions and subject 
to real limits. It won a measure of electoral support ... It cannot 
deliver on them all... It ts not touching the structural economic 
problems at home... and it is powerless to ward off the savage effects 
of a global capitalist recession.’4 But I also warned that Thatcherism 
had won power on ‘a long leash’ and would not be blown off course 
‘by an immediate crisis of electoral support’. I added that ıt would be 
perfectly possible for Thatcherism to ‘fail’ in delivering a solution to 
Britain’s economic crisis, and yet to ‘succeed’ ‘in its long-term mission 
to shift the balance of class forces to the right’. Big capital, I suggested, 
has supported Thatcherism because it sees ın ıt ‘the only political force 
capable of altering the relations of forces in a manner favourable to the 
imposition of capitalist solutions’. In that sense, I argued, ‘the long- 
term political mission of the radical Right could “succeed” even if this 
particular Government had to give way to one of another electoral 
complexion.’ To that extent, I concluded, “Thatcherism has irrevocably 
undermined the old solutions and positions’. That analysis was offered 
in 1980, but I believe it to have been fundamentally correct and to have 
been confirmed by subsequent developments. In the face of that, it is 
ludicrous to suggest that I have argued that Thatcherism has already 
achieved hegemony. 


‘Ideologism?” 


This brings us to the charges advanced by Jessop et al of ‘1deologism’, 
This is so impacted that it is hard to disentangle. First of all I think 
they are themselves at fault in eliding the levels of political and 
ideological struggle, and in suppressing what they must know well— 
the need for concepts which define their specificity. They may be nght 
in saying that AP does not sufficiently distinguish between these two 
dimensions of struggle. However, I do hold to the position that, in 
my own work, I have consistently struggled against any definition of 
hegemony which identifies ıt as exclusively an ideological phenomenon. 
On the contrary, I have repeated ad nauseam Gramsci’s argument about 
hegemony being impossible to conceptualize or achieve without ‘the 
decisive nucleus of economic activity’. It is therefore particularly galling 
to be accused of advancing an explanation of Thatcherism as exclusively 
an ideological phenomenon, simply because I have drawn attention to 
features of its ideological strategy which are specific and important. 


4 Marxum Today, February 19%0 
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It seems well-nigh impossible on the left to affirm the importance and 
specificity of a particular level of analysis or arena of struggle without 
immediately being misunderstood as saying that, because it is important, 
it is the ony one. I have tried in my own work not to make that easy 
slide. I work on the political/ideological dimension (a) because I happen 
to have some competence in that area, and (b) because ıt 1s often either 
neglected or reductively treated by the left generally and by some 
Marxists. But the idea that, because one works at that level, one therefore 
assumes economic questions to be residual or unimportant 1s absurd. I 
think the ideological dimension of Thatcherism to be critical. I am 
certain the left neither understands it nor knows how to conduct this 
level of struggle—and is constantly misled by misreading its importance. 
Hence I was determined to, bring out this level of analysis—and AP in 
part served to do just that. But since AP was never advanced as a general 
or global explanation, it entailed no prescriptions whatsoever as to the 
other levels of analysis. The fact 1s that until these other dimensions 
are in place alongside the concept of AP, the analysis of Thatcherism 
remains partial and incomplete. But the ‘foregrounding’ involved ın AP 
was quite deliberate. “Bending the twig’ towards the most neglected 
dimension, against the drift of current discussion, Althusser once called 
it. Jessop ef al have, I think, missed my tactical purpose; they have 
thereby robbed themselves of insights from which their own analysis 
might have profited. 


When they do tum to the question of ideological foregrounding, I think 
they misrepresent the work done with AP. Even on the ideological 
front, Thatcherism has adopted other strategies—like the construction 
of an intellectual leadership, the formation of a new stratum of ‘organic’ 
intellectuals, the level of the organization of theoretical ideas in certain 
strategic academic, research and other intellectual sites—to which I 
have also drawn attention, but which have nothing whatsoever to do 
with the AP strategy and the construction of the popular consent to 
power. Thatcherism also has a distinct political strategy for the internal 
recomposition of the power bloc and the state machine which 18 not 
‘purely’ ideological—whatever that means—and has little to do with 
AP. It is true that, when I turn to describing the ideological mechanisms, 
I use the insights of ‘discourse theory’. That is because I believe 
that discourse theory has much fo tell us about how Thatcherism 
accomplishes the condensation of different discourses into its contradic- 
tory formation, and how it ‘works’ so as to recruit people to its different, 
often contradictory, subject positions: even though it has only had 
partial success in its project to construct a new kind of political ‘subject’. 
But I have long ago definitively dissociated myself from the discourse 
theoretical approach to the analysis of whole social formations, or even 
from the idea that the production of new subjectivities provides, in 
itself, an adequate theory of ideology (as opposed to a critical aspect of 
its functioning).5 I have characterized that as a species—long familiar 
to the tradition of “Western Marxism’—of neo-Kantianism. In doing 
so, I have also tried carefully to demarcate the immensely fruitful things 
which I learned from Ernesto Laclau’s Politis and Ideology im Marxist 


3 See, mer ade, “Recent Developments in Language and Ideology’, in Hall et al, Cekme, Adeds, 
Leugmage, London 1980 
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Theory from the dissolution of everything into discourse which, I believe, 
mars the later volume, Hegemony aad Socialist Strategy, despite its many 
insights.6 These distinctions were widely debated in the so-called 
‘Hegemony Group’ in 1980-83, in which Jessop himself took a leading 
role, so I find it difficult to be now mis-identified by Jessop et a/ with 
the latter position. 


I believe from what I have already said that it 1s also quite difficult to 
sustain the charge that I treat Thatcherism as an ‘uncontradictory 
monolith’. The entire thrust of my work on the ideology of Thatcherism 
has been to try to show how Thatcherism has managed to stitch up or 
‘unify’ the contradictory strands in its discourse—‘the resonant themes 
of organic Toryism—nation, family, duty, authority, standards, tradition- 
alism, patriarchalism—with the aggressive themes of a revived neo- 
liberalism—self-interest, competitive individualism, anti-statism’, as I 
put it in “The Great Moving Right Show’.’ In the same piece, I pointed 
to the highly contradictory subject-positions which Thatcherism was 
attempting to condense. I deliberately adopted Gamble’s brief but telling 
paradox—‘free market, strong state’. How all this could be described 
as representing Thatcherism as an uncontradictory ideological monolith 
beats me. Nor do Jessop st al score points by showing that many of 
these elements in Thatcherism are not new. ‘Some of these,’ I said in 
the very next sentence, ‘had been secured in earlier times through the 
grand themes of one-Nation popular Conservatism: the means by which 
Toryism circumnavigated democracy.’ I thought this of particular 
importance in giving substance to Gramsci’s argument that, often, 
ideological shifts take place, not by substituting one, whole, new 
conception of the world for another, but by presenting a novel combi- 
nation of old and new elements—‘a process of distinction and of change 
in the relative weight possessed by the elements of the old ideology’. | 
don’t see how all that could conceivably be construed as endowing 
Thatcherism with an ‘excessively unified image’. 


The Keynesian Welfare State 


For the reasons I have already advanced, there are many things which 
Jessop et al argue in the succeeding sections of their article with which 
I wholeheartedly agree. Their analysis and mine are only, I am afraid, 
in competition with one another in the rather spurious atmosphere 
of polemical contestation which they quite unnecessarily generated. 
Nevertheless, I believe that the failures they show in understanding 
how AP works carry over into their own substantive analysis. Thus they 
repeat the now-familiar, lefter-than-thou, argument that the break-up 
of the post-war consensus could not be of much political significance 
because the ‘Keynestan Welfare State’ (KWS) was never ‘socialist’. This 
is supposed to inflict further damage on the concept of AP. However, 
I am perfectly well aware that the KWS was not socialist. In Policing the 
Crisis I spent a great deal of space analysing the limits of the KWS and 
spelling out the contradiction of Labour in power, which I quite 
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specifically characterized as ‘social democratic’ not socialist in political 
content. The argument has, so far as I know, sever been that the KWS 
was ‘socialist’ and that we should therefore now go back to it. That 1s 
a figment of the fundamentalist left imagination. What I have argued 
and do argue is that the KWS was a contradictory structure, a ‘historic 
compromise’, which both achieved something ın a reformist direction 
for the working class asd became an instrument in disciplining it. Why 
else should anyone on the left be now campaigning for the restoration 
of the cuts in the welfare state if it did #ożbigg for the working class? I 
have also argued that, if we cannot mobilize a full-scale popular agitation 
around the limited demands of maintaining and expanding ‘welfare state 
reformism’, on what grounds could we conceivably conceptualize the 
political conjuncture as one likely to lead to an ‘irreversible shift of 
power towards immediate working-class power? I keep not getting 
an answer to this conundrum, and must presume this is because the 
symbolics of who can swear loudest at the reformism of Labour 
governments 1s more important on the left than hard analysis. It seems 
to be convenient to answer, not the question I pose but another, fictional 
one because the latter usefully demonstrates the degree of my apostasy! 
I am surprised to find Jessop ef al allowing themselves to drift into that 
vulgar exercise. 


I have other problems with the analysis they advance, though on these 
I can be briefer. I do not find the ‘two nations’ hypothesis at all 
convincing. “Good citizen’ and ‘hard worker’ seem to me poor character- 
izations of the critical points of reference in the Thatcherite strategy. 
Thatcherism deliberately—and from its viewpoint, correctly—eschews 
all reference to the concept of citizenship. ‘Worker’ is also a difficult one 
for it to negotiate, and it constantly prefers ‘wealth creator’. Jessop et 
al pose the ‘hard’ question of the relation of Thatcherism to specific 
class interests’. But they fail to provide the non-class-reductionist articu- 
lation to class positions they call for. “An uneasy and unstable alliance 
of interests‘? Amen—but we all got as far as that long ago. I also think 
that Jessop ef al are still too mesmerized by a problem which has long 
ago disappeared, in the sociological form in which it was carefully tended 
1n the 19703, into the oblivion. That is the question of ‘corporatism’. The 
problems to which ‘corporatism’ was a response in the 19708 remain. 
The corporatist strategy is in abeyance—one of Thatcherism’s 
accomplishments: though a healthy dose of Kinnochism will undoubt- 
edly revive its deeply undemocratic features and endow it with a life- 
after-death. 


On many other aspects of the Jessop eż al analysis I do not substantially 
differ. But on the central thrust of the argument, I think their article 
sophisticated but mistaken. They have badly skewed their own analysis 
and our general understanding of the Thatcherism phenomenon by 
entering into a misconceived confrontation with my work and with the 
concept of AP. They have profoundly mis-read the entire Gramscian 
terrain in which, from beginning to end, the whole AP discussion has 
been rooted. I am afraid they have sometimes had their eye cocked more 
towards scoring points than deconstructing Thetchensm. Nevertheless, 
they have contributed substantially to our understanding of many of its 


perplexing aspects. Perhaps, now that the sound of conceptual gunfire 
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has died away, we might all get back to the far more important task of 
understanding the real complexity of the Thatcherism phenomenon, the 
better to defeat and destroy it. 
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`t 
comment 
Ian Steedman 


Robots and Capitalism: 
A Clarification 


Tessa Morris-Suzuki has opened up an interesting and necessary 
discussion of the consequences of automation in manufacturing and of 
the associated rapid growth of the software industries.! As she shows, 
using Japanese data, the use of robots, etc., is now developing at a 
speed which makes it important to think clearly about the theory of the 
automated economy. In her view, ‘such economies are not merely a 
theoretical possibility but are actually appearing before our eyes’ (p. 
112). Technological forecasts are notoriously unreliable (and prone to 
fashion) but one does not need to accept any particular forecast 
concerning the date by which automation will be achieved—or, indeed, 
to accept even the forecast that it will be completely achieved—in order 
to agree with Morris-Suzuki’s statement that ‘the task of analysis and 
debate [has] very real importance and urgency’ (p. 112). The powerful 
trend sowerds automation 1s itself sufficient to make that task important, 
whenever—or even whether—the trend will come to complete fruition. 


Correspondingly, it is important that one’s analysis be conducted within 
a coherent theoretical framework; that it should not be distorted by the 
attempt to use a set of concepts which can only confuse and mislead. 
Unfortunately, Morris-Suzuki’s discussion (which contains much fasci- 
nating material independent of any particular theoretical framework) is 
firmly cast within a completely inappropriate set of concepts. I refer to 
the following chain of ideas: profit is explained by the existence of 
surplus value; in a fully automated economy no labour is performed 
and hence no surplus value is generated; thus a fully automated 
economy cannot have positive profits. (Cf. the following from Morris- 
Suzuki’s argument: ‘It is only in the design of the new productive 
information and the initial binging together of information and 
machinery that surplus value can be extracted. Unless this process is 
continually repeated, surplus value cannot be continuously created, and 
the total mass of profit must ultimately fall’ (p. 114).) It is precisely her 
(perfect explicit) adherence to this chain of ideas that drives Morris- 


1 Tema Mocos-Sarnki, ‘Robos and Caprtabem’, NLR 147, SepuemberfO-ctober 1984. I should hke to 
thank D. Elson, D Evans, N. Gems, A Glyn, G Hodgson end L Mainwanng for helpful comments. 
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Suzuki to suggest that full automation of manufacturing is possible os/y 
if labour continues to be employed—and to generate surplus value—in 
software production. But since software industries can and probably 
will be automated ın turn, she argues, this gives only a provisional 


respite (p. 120). 


Why is this conceptual framework completely inappropriate for a 
discussion of automation? Because a fully automated economy sik 
exhibit zero surplus value and cas be organized by private, individual 
owners of the means of production receiving a uniform, positive rate of 
profit. What is revealed by full automation 1s sof the ‘inner limit’ of 
capitalism but rather the ‘inner limit’ of the labour theory of value and 
of surplus-value theorizing. Consider Morris-Suzuki’s argument in the 
light of the following very simple example of an economy with three 
industries, producing software, hardware and a consumption commod- 
ity, respectively. In the interests of simplicity, both software and 
hardware are fully used up in one cycle of production; the consumption 
commodity is not used as an input to production; and any wages are 
paid at the end of the period. (The nature of our conclusions will not 
depend on these simplifications or on the particular numbers used in 


the example.) 





Table A 
Soft Hard Soft Hard : 
Labour ee Consumption 
Software I I L — 5 = - 
Hardware 3 5 -- > = 8 — 
Consumption I 2 -— > - - I 
Total 5 8 L 5 8 I 


The first row of Table A shows that one unit of software, one unit of 
hardware and L units of labour are used to produce 5 units of software. 
The second and third rows are to be interpreted similarly—but notice 
that hardware and consumption production are supposed to be fully 
automated. The final row shows that the æt product of the entire 
system 1s just one unit of consumption commodity, since the outputs of 
software and hardware just equal the corresponding quantities used up 
in production. Let r be the rate of profit per period, p, and p, be the 
prices of one unit of software and of hardware, respectively, relative to 
the price of the consumption commodity, and w be the real wage rate, 
also measured in terms of the consumption commodity. Then, from 
Table A, 


(P; Ba Ph) (1+1) + wL = 5p, (1) 
(3p, + 5Ph) (1+1) = 8p, (2) 
(Py + 2Ph) +4) =1 (3) 


Equation (1), for example, states that the gross revenue in the software 
industry, 5p,, must cover the capital costs, p, + Ph pAs profit at rate 
r on those capital costs, (P, + Ppt, pis the wages bill, wL. Equations 
(2) and (3) are exactly analogous, except that there is no wages bill to 
be covered. 
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Suppose first that L = 1; software production 1s not fully automated. 
Since a total of one unit of labour produces a #sż product of one unit of 
the consumption commodity, the labour value of that commodity is 
just unity. Thus if w = 0.5, half the net product goes to workers and 
half to capitalists. Consequently total surplus value = S = (0.5) X (1) 
= 0.5. It is readily calculated from (1), (2) and (3) that (approximately) 
r= 13.41% (4) 
P, = 0.226 
Ph = 0.328 
Now suppose, by contrast, that L = o; there ts complete automation 
and, inevitably, S = o. From (1), (2) and (3) we find that (approximately) 
TtT = 31.73% (5) 
Ps 
Ph 


O.11§ 


0.322 


As can be seen from (4) and (5), the rate of profit is much higher in the 
fully automated economy, with gero surplus value. Morrs-Suzuki’s 
whole conceptual framework (with respect to the labour theory of value 
and surplus value, that 1s) is completely adrift. It leads her (and others) 
to see an ‘inner limit’ to capitalism which is, in fact, no such thing. 


It would, of course, be unhelpful to interpret the above sequence of 
two examples as a historical picture of an economy changing over time. 
An economy starting as in Table A, but with L = 1, would probably 
change, over time, to being an economy with L = o only if the other 
inputs and outputs also changed. But that does nothing to alter the fact 
that the example with L = o exhibits the complete compatibility of S 
= o with r = 31.73%. Nor does it prevent one from noticing, in (1), 
that setting L = o has just the same consequences for r as does setting 
w = o (even though the economic meanings of L = o and w = o are 
naturally quite different). And who would expect that reducing real 
wages to zero would make profits disappearl? The idea that full 
automation is inconsistent with positive profits is nonsense—nonsense 
derived directly from the mistake of trying to think about profits as 
‘transformed surplus value’. (It might be wondered whether the above 
example, with L = o, contradicts the well-known ‘Fundamental 
Marxian Theorem’ that profit is positive if and only if surplus value is 
positive. It does not, for that theorem was always based on the premiss 
that labour is used in production. We have not contradicted the theorem 
here; we have simply stepped outside its set of assumptions.) 


Of course, to say that full automation is perfectly consistent with 
positive profits, exchange value, and private ownership—and to deny 
that the disappearance of surplus value entails that of profits—is not to 
assert that the elimination of wage-labour as a source of income would 
lead to absolutely no social or political problems! Nor is it to debar 
anyone from saying that a system without wage-labour is, by definition, 
not a capitalist system. In a short comment, however, it is clearly not 
possible to enter into an inevitably complex discussion of either the 
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political and social implications of full automation or the appropriate 
characterization of an economy using only privately owned robots. I 
wish to make one point and one only: the chain of ideas referred to at 
the beginning of this note 1s completely misleading and can only harm 
discussions of automation. 


Morris-Suzuki’s article raises important issues, presents valuable rele- 
vant data and ends with a clear demand that ‘we take seriously the 
implications of emerging automated capitalist economies’ (p. 121), all 
of which 1s greatly to be welcomed. But it must be firmly grasped that 
we can respond to her challenge in an adequate way only on condition 
that we abandon—unreservedly—any suggestion that full automation, 
by implying zero surplus value, represents the ‘absolute inner lmit’ of 
capitalism. That idea 1s quite simply false. Positive profits are entirely 
consistent with zero surplus value in a robots-only economy: whatever 
problems automation may lead to, the absence of profit, due to an 
absence of surplus value, will most certainly not be one of them. 
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Despite the significance for the European Left of their emergence as a 
popular force in West Germany, the Greens remain little known or 
understood outside their own country. We start this issue of the review 
with an acute and informative account by Werner Hulsberg of their 
character and record. The leitmotif of Green politics has been ecological, 
but as Hulsberg shows, they are far from a single-issue movement. 
Their role on the Federal scene has rather been that of a radical 
opposition across a whole range of social and international issues, 
taking up positions of a vigorous and imaginative Left. In Britain, 

‘> the rhetoric of ‘new social movements’ often screens older forms of 
accommodation to the established order. The Greens, who embody the 
genuine substance of such movements, have shown a more decisive 
spirit: their robust rejection of NATO—still the subject of soul-searching 
in certain CND citcles—is a case in point. At the same time, Hulsberg 
brings out the limitations and tensions within the Green Party, whose 
formal programme has many affinities with the utopian socialism of 
the last century, and whose tactical counsels are divided—at least four 
principal currents contending for direction. 


As the credit of the Kohl regime steadily sinks, the contingency of a 
pked-Green coalition with the SPD—however unwanted by major sec-. 
tions of both parties—has forced its way onto the electoral agenda for 
1987. The SPD has shifted somewhat to the left under the impact of the — 
Greens, abandoning its support for Cruise and Pershing I, and paying 
more attention to environmental concerns, while remaining: insti- 
tutionally committed to German capitalism. The depth of the recession 
has reinforced its command over the loyalties of the majority ‘of the 
working-class. The Greens are now faced with the task of developing 
a constructive yet radical rapport with this post-Schmidt labour move- 
ment, on pain of retreat or disappearance. The stakes of the-outcome 
could be high not only for the Bundesrepublik but for Europe as a 
whole, in which Germany today is the pivotal country for the future. A 
second and more progressive Ostpolitik would be one of the surest 
-ways of reversing the momentum of the new Cold War—a consolidation 
of the Greens an essential lever towards it. 


Among the intellectual ancestors of the Greens in Germany, it would 
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not be altogether fanciful to count Walter Benjamin. It was he who 
wrote, sixty years ago, that ‘technology is not the mastery of nature but 
of the relation between nature and humanity’. Benjamin’s complex 
work has given rise to a large interpretive literature, much of it devoted = 
to the most recondite or metaphysical reaches of his thinking. The — 
least explored dimension of his writing, paradoxically, has been the 
terrestrially political. In a painstaking reconstruction, Michael Lowy 
shows that Benjamin’s politics were more specific and less mysterious 
than they are often made out. They reveal an attachment to a romantic- 
utopian anarchism that predated his encounter with Marxism and 
persisted through it, lending his philosophy of history its distinctive 
distrust of all facile notions of industrial or social progress, and his 
conception of revolution its twist as a redemptive interruption of the 
evolutionary flow they presupposed. 

y 
Among twentieth-century thinkers, Benjamin was one of the most 
intensely alive to the traditions of resistance to oppression and com- 
modity values. As long as such active remembrance of the past, or 
‘revolutionary nostalgia’, regenerated itself within capitalist society, the 
possibility remained open of a break with the immediacy of the present, 
and of a new orientation towards the future. Terry Eagleton, author ofa 
major work on Benjamin’s thought, contrasts this profoundly bistorical 
sense with the empty self-referentiality characteristic of postmodernism. 
From Warhols soup-cans to Deleuze and Guattari’s metaphysic of 
desire, the fashionable celebration of fragmented experience does 
indeed correspond to deep impulses of late-bourgeois civilization. Yetir 
the vision of a transformed rationality, ever present—albeit negatively— 
within bourgeois modernism, remains a powerful counter-force which, 
married to the open political commitment of avant-garde art, might 
still open up a very different synthesis from the retreat into brute 
positivity. 


Asia today is the theatre of the longest and largest conventional war 
since the end of global hostilities in 1945, in the Gulf; of a protracted 
civil war, with foreign interventions, in Afghanistan; of national revolt 
in Ceylon; of genocidal repression in Timor; of terrorist raids into 
Cambodia; of threats to the security of Vietnam; of revolutionary guer- 
illas in the Philippines; of a dangerous stalemate in Korea. No other 
continent is currently so exposed to the multifarious forms of contempot-« 
ary warfare. In a speech given in the capital of Soviet Uzbekistan earlier 
this year, Tariq Ali surveyed the past history and present dynamic of 
strategic conflicts in Asia; and the share of responsibility for the benefits 


which American imperialism now derives from them of the two great 
post-revolutionary powers themselves, the USSR and China. His address 
ends with a pointed appeal for joint initiatives by these two countries, 


-Which could define the terms of a new peace and create a pole of 
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attraction for many states in the region. 


Ronald Aronson’s ‘Dialectics of Disaster’, published by Verso last year, 
broke major new ground in seeking to provide an explanation for the 
calamitous irruptions of irrationality that have marked the history of 
the twentieth century, from Hitler’s Germany and Stalin’s Russia thr- 
ough the US war on Vietnam to the threat of final nuclear annihilation. 
In particular, his discussion of the Nazi holocaust traced the complex 
interplay of class forces and goals, without ever shirking the task of 
analysis or falling into mono-causal explanations. In an account of 
Perry Anderson’s ‘In the Tracks of Historical Materialism’, Aronson 
takes up recent responses to the so-called ‘crisis of Marxism’, and 
outlines the ways in which his own ongoing research will grapple with 
the new social phenomena of late-capitalist society. 


Much recent debate on Marx’s labour theory of value, whether critical 
or vindicatory in intent, has tended to follow the view that the theory 
necessarily implies a determinist relation between values and market- 
prices. In a clear presentation of key ideas contained in their ‘Laws of 
Chaos’, Emmanuel Farjoun and Moshe Machover accept that this 
postulate can no longer be reasonably maintained. They go on to argue, 

owever, that if crucial concepts of probability theory are integrated 
into political economy, it is still both possible and necessary to posit a 
direct relationship between the two categories. This novel approach 
clearly has important implications for other unresolved questions in 
Marxist economics, such as the transformation problem. 
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The Greens at the Crossroads 
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The West German political scene of the 1980s has been transformed by the 
emergence—for the first time since the foundation of the Federal Republic— 
of a socially radical force with a significant electoral following in the society 
at large. The Greens have changed the map of the traditional party system 
and its prospects in the country. In a wider perspective, they have represented 
the breakthrough of a novel and unorthodox kind of left politics in the West, 
at a time when the labour movement has been on the retreat and the neo- 
conservative right in the ascendancy. Socialists everywhere, both within and 
without Germany itself, have looked to the phenomenon of the Greens with 
hope and interest, against the background of a pervasive international reaction 
installed as much in Bonn as in London or Washington. In March 1983, the 
West German elections brought a coalition of the Right to power under 
Helmut Kohl—the Rhenish answer to Thatcher and Reagan. Simultaneously, 
however, the Greens narrowly cleared the undemocratic five per cent hurdle 
to parliamentary representation and established themselves as a national 


political force. For the first time since the banning of the old Communist 
Party in the 19508, the Social Democratic Party (SPD) was confronted 
with an organisation to ite left that rejected the official ideological 
consensus of the Buacerrepebiik. In the 1984 European and regional 
elections the Greens kept up their momentum, increasing their vote yet 
farther. Political speculation about the possibility of an SsPD—Green 
alliance as a governmental alternative for the Federal] elections of 1987 
started to become widespread. 


In the spring of 1985, however, the forward march of the Greens 
suffered a series of severe set-backs in important regional elections. In 
West Berlin, a rightist SPD leadership rejected all forms of collaboration 
with the (Green) Alternative List—thereby excluding any realistic possi- 
bility of a replacement of the CDU-FDP city administration. In these 
circumstances, the Alternative List succeeded in raising its share of the 
vote from 7.2 per cent to 10.6 per cent, while the SPD recorded its worst 
ever poll in the city. West Berlin, however, is a special case, juridically 
and sociologically. Far more significant were the elections in the Saar 
and North-Rhine-Westphalia. The Saar is the region worst hit by the 
economic crisis in the country, because of the depression in the steel 
industry. There, a powerful SPD organization successfully appealed to 
the mass movements as well as to its traditional labour constituency, 
under the slogan of a ‘reconciliation of economics and ecology’, cutting 
the Green vote to 2.5 per cent and winning a convincing absolute 
majority. At the start of the campaign Oskar Lafontaine, the nationally 
known leader of the SPD left wing, proposed a coalition agreement to 
the Greens, but a majonty of their regional and federal leadership opted 
for a strategy simply seeking to ‘expose’ the SPD, with disastrous results. 
Still more serious for the Greens was their defeat two months later in 
North-Rhine Westphalia—the largest state in West Germany, which 
includes the Ruhr and embraces nearly a third of the population of the 
Federal Republic. The Greens, after an inept campaign, sank to 4.6 per 
cent of the vote—3.4 per cent down from the EEC elections of 1984, 
while the SPD climbed to 52.1 per cent, its best-ever result in the region, 
under the lacklustre leadership of party moderate Johannes Rau. The 
‘end of the Greens’ is now equally confidently bruited in the press, and 
although this prediction is evidently a journalistic exaggeration, the 
Greens undoubtedly do at present face a deep crisis of organization and 
perspective. 


For its part, the coalition of the Right under Chancellor Kohl appears 
for the moment to be in sharp and unrelieved decline. In the Saar and 
North-Rhine-Westphalia the CDU fell below 40 per cent, and in the 
Ruhr itself it did not even reach 30 per cent of the vote. The SPD has 
obviously been the main beneficiary of this change in electoral climate. 
But gains have also been registered within the ruling coalition by the 
liberal FDP. Unlike the CDU, whose austerity drive has perforce been 
somewhat tempered by the pressure of its base among Catholic workers, 
the more purely middle-class FDP has embarked on an aggressive 
campaign against organized labour, whilst adroitly combining this 
with a more liberal stand on East-West relations, abortion legislation, 
immigrants’ rights, and so on. If, as seems likely, the FDP manages to 
stabilize its vote at about 5 per cent nationally, the outcome of the 1987 
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elections will depend crucially on the strategic choices made by the 
Greens over the next year and a half. The purpose of this article will 
be to assess the nature of the Green phenomenon, the various currents 
within it and the different options before it, as it approaches a political 
crossroads. 


1. The Rise of the Greens 


What explains the coming of the Greens? Why did they emerge as a 
political force of national scope specifically in West Germany, rather 
than any other advanced capitalist society? There would appear to be 
some four or five principal reasons that worked together to generate 
Green politics in the Federal Republic. First, and perhaps foremost, 
was the length and character of SPD rule—or joint rule—in Bonn. It is 
often forgotten abroad that German Social-Democracy was in office 
uninterruptedly for 17 years, in successive coalitions. In that period, it 
was responsible for an Ostpolitik that for a time broke with the worst 
traditions of the Cold War in Central Europe. But otherwise, it presided 
at home over an undeviatingly orthodox administration of West German 
capitalism, without the slightest pretension at deep-going reforms, let 
alone socialist objectives; and ended up institutionalizing the negation 
of civic rights in the Bers/fsverbot, initiating the erosion of social advances 
with Schmidt’s austerity, and spurring nuclear rearmament by NATO. 
Disillusion or disgust with this record was becoming widespread among 
a younger generation towards the end of the seventies. 


By then, the New Left forces that had erupted against the Grand 
Coalition 1n 1968 had also largely burnt themselves out. Once the 
student movement itself had subsided, by 1970, these had generated a 
wide array of far left organizations—whose dominant inspirations, 
however, were Maoist and spontaneist. Neither perspective afforded 
any realistic basis for long-term political consolidation. By the mid- 
seventies, most of the spontaneist organizations had already declined. 
The Maoist KPD dissolved itself without opposition at the end of the 
seventies; while its nval the KBW (Communist League of Germany, the 
biggest and financially strongest Maoist grouping) split. The collapse 
of these groups left both an empty space on the left, and a political 
layer—formed by them, or the earlier student radicalization—looking 
for alternative forms of progressive politics. Finally, the West German 
context was particularly susceptible to the raising of the issues of a 
peaceful environment that became the rallying-point of the Greens. On 
the one hand, all-out industrial exploitation had created extraordinary 
levels of pollution and natural devastation. No less than a quarter of 
West Germany is covered by forest areas: by the eighties, it was revealed 
that up to half of the trees ın them were dying from chemically induced 
diseases, many of them from the exhaust fumes of motorways without 
speed limits. In a country with a long cultural tradition of romantic 
naturalism, social reaction to phenomena like these—widely publicized 
in the national media—was bound to become a powerful force sooner 
or later. The multiplying nuclear reactors of the late Schmidt period 
provided a symbolic bridge to the other great issue that made the 
Greens a mass force. West Germany already had the densest implantation 
of missiles, all under foreign control, of any country tn the world at 
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the height of detente. The NATO rearmament programme of late 1979 
signalled the onset of a new phase of Cold War, with German soil the 
prime platform for missile deployment. The peace movement that 
responded to this escalation of the nuclear arsenal in the Federal 
Republic provided a tremendous groundswell for the growth of the 
Greens. 


The actual origins of the Greens, however, were initially very local and 
scarcely perceptible. As is so often the case, far-reaching changes in the 
balance of national forces did not appear out of the blue. The first 
milestones were the seat won in October 1977, with 1.6 per cent of the 
vote, by the Environmental Protection List in Hildesheim; the entry of 
a ‘Nuclear Power—No Thanks’ group into the Hameln town council 
with 2.3 per cent of the vote; the 2 per cent scored by a Green List of 
sub-cultural, ‘spontaneist’ and ecologist groups, together with members 
of an Independent Socialist Centre and activists expelled from the SPD, 
at their first attempt in Erlangen; and the 6 per cent and 6.6 per cent 
achieved in two small towns in Schleswig-Holstein. No commentator 
yet saw any sign of a profound change in the political structure of West 
Germany. A year later, the 3.9 per cent poll of an Environmental 
Protection List in the Lower Saxony state elections did cause a certain 
stir in the press. But when the Bremen Greens subsequently broke 
through the five-per-cent barner in the Land parliament, this was 
generally regarded as a flash in the pan. Although there were also set- 
backs, such as the poor performance by three Green groups in the 1978 
Hesse elections, it was by means of repeated —if still very modest— 
electoral success that the Green party gradually took shape. Its formation 
went through three phases: (i) the experience of local and regional 
protest coalitions and the onset of right-left divisions; (ii) the decline 
in right-wing influence and the building of the ‘Alternative Political 
Organization—the Greens’; and (1i1) the advances since 1980, involving 
large gains in the 1982 Land and Federal elections and internal polariz- 

ation over such questions as the relationship of the Greens to parliament 
and the bourgeois state, mass movements and Social Democracy. 


According to Hanna Hallersleben, the first regional electoral initiatives 
were ‘united in their definition of ecological goals but not on how they 
were to be achieved. There were arguments, for instance, about whether 
environmental protection against industrial interests could be best achi- 
eved by state subsidies, a greater role for state planning or nationaliz- 
ation. In the area of economic policy there was total confusion or a 
great variety of immature concepts. Nor was there much time for 
discussion since the first task was to deliver an electoral warning to the 
established parties. Agreement was achieved not after long discussions 
but under the pressure of electoral timetables.”! The electoral successes, 
as well as the ideological and programmatic vacuum, encouraged 
elements from the declining extra-parliamentary opposition to move 
towards the Greens. Initially, ideological conflicts were played down. 
The Green List in Lower Saxony, for instance, concentrated in its 
election campaign only on those points where agreement could be 
achieved. In the words of one of its leaders, the broad span of the 





1 Hanne Hallersleben, “Woe alles anfing’, in Gram Peish, Frankfort 1984, p- 155 
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Greens ranged ‘from traditional environmentalists and health-conscious 
people, ecological rebels in the CDU, FDP and SPD, through to the 
Citizens’ Initiatives and the friends of Jochen Steffens (far-left member 
of the SPD who left the party at the end of the seventies)’.2 But the 
inner-party peace did not last long. In Lower Saxony a rival ‘Green 
Action Future’ group, led by bourgeois ecologist and CDU dissident 
Norbert Gruhl, served as a rallying point for all those who opposed 
the opening to the left and were concerned about the ‘entrist’ activity 
of the Communist League. In Hesse the left-wing Green List faced 
competition from a similar group which, after a short attempt at fusion, 
decided to run its own election candidates. In Schleswig-Holstein a 
right-oriented Green List formally excluded ‘dogmatic groups’ and the 
left responded by forming its'own List for Democracy and Environmen- 
tal Protection. 


An important element in all these conflicts was the fact that the forces 
coming from the old extra-parliamentary opposition tended to bring 
forward a catalogue of demands linked to class struggles in such areas 
as economy and factory, trade unions and civil rights, the condition of 
women and immigrant workers. With the exception of West Berlin, 
where the Alternative List was the only real force nght from the 
beginning, there were quite a few disputes over whether the party should 
have an exclusively ecological orientation. Hamburg is an example. In 
April 1978 some two hundred Citizens’ Initiative groups came together 
to form a ‘Coloured List’ (Baste Liste) in which the leading force was 
the Communist League. Shortly afterwards a Green List, which opposed 
the participation of left-wing forces, made its appearance and fielded a 
separate slate in the elections. The Coloured List won 3.5 per cent of 
the vote, the Green List only one per cent. A section of the Coloured 
List (and of the Communist League) later joined the newly formed State 
Organization of the (National) Green Party in Hamburg and decisively 
altered the relation of forces within it. An agreement was then reached 
with the remaining elements of the Coloured List, so that in the 1982 
general elections the resulting Green Alternative List won 7.7 per cent 
of the state vote. 


The first European elections of 1980 saw a general desire to campaign 
for a common slate. Consequently various State organizations already 
in existence united to form the ‘Alternative Political Organization—the 
Greens’, putting to one side any conflicts with left-wing groups. There 
was general consensus around a programme for ‘reform and restructur- 
ation of the market economy, using parliament for this purpose.’ But 
the principal emphasis of the campaign was ecological. Its relative 
electoral success—a poll of 3.2 per cent nationwide—laid the material 
and political foundations for the new party.4 Confronted with this 





2 Halkersleben, p. 155 

> The League wes the hegemonic group of the far left in the late seventies, especially in the amt- 
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as a result of which a mmonty of the membership, bat the mayonty of the leadership, split from the 
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*In West Germeny the parues recerve state esestance in clections in proportion to therr dectonl 
support In the Earopean Elections of 1979 the Greens recerved DM 4 8 million, which they nsed to 
build the ınfrestructure of the party 


appeal, the majority of the coloured and alternative groups gave up 
their criticism of the purely ecological forces and streamed into the 
emergent national formation. At the same time many of the original 
founding members of the ecological groups now favoured the inclusion 
of the various alternative tendencies, because they feared the emergence 
of two competing slates in the coming 1980 general elections. Symbolic 
of this move was the inclusion in the Programme Commussion of one 
of the ex-leaders of the Communist League. 


The Greens were formally founded as a national party in January 
1980 at Karlsruhe, and adopted their first programme in March at 
Saarbrucken. Because the Greens took a left-wing position on many 
specific issues, the more rightist forces soon left the Party with about a 
third of the membership. The Federal elections of that year were 
undoubtedly a reverse for the Greens, their share of the vote falling to 
1.5 per cent. The basic reason for this setback lay in the nomination of 
Franz-Josef Strauss as Christian Democrat candidate for Chancellor—a 
choice which allowed the SPD under Schmidt to vaunt its credentials as 
a responsible party of government, insistently appealing to the electorate 
not to risk wasting its vote on minor opposition forces. However, as 
the world economic crisis deepened and Reagan came to power in 
Washington, Schmidt’s promotion of NATO rearmament, economic 
austerity and nuclear energy policies aroused growing popular oppo- 
sition, on which the Greens were able to build. In 1981 the West Berlin 
Alternative List won 7.2 per cent of the vote; and in 1982 the Greens 
reached 6.5 per cent ın Lower Saxony and 7.2 per cent ın Hesse. Such 
levels were two to three times higher than in previous elections. 


2. Programmatic Positions 


The Greens do not possess any common strategic perspective for the 
implementation of their goals. For a long time this was not perceived as 
an urgent problem. As Petra Kelly, the Greens’ first federal chairperson, 
characteristically put it: ‘I believe that the multitude of different currents 
enriches our party. There is a basic consensus in our social analysis. I 
don’t want to exclude communists or conservatives, nor do I really 
have to. We learn from each other: the various wings of the party don’t 
tear each other apart but try to reach agreement. It is precisely this 
which 1s novel in our movement.” To see what lies behind these 
ecumenical claims, it is necessary to look at the various trends of opinion 
within the party, and at its relationship to the key lines of current fissure 
within the West German consensus. 


Models of Society 


Fighty-three per cent of the West German population regards action 
against unemployment as the most important political task. Here, 

indeed, is the Achilles heel of the Greens, since only three per cent of 
the electorate—just half of their present supporters—consider them to 
be the ‘best suited’ to solve this problem.’ The official party programme 





5 Du Grama — Regereugrpertser ven morgen, Hambarg 1982, p 35 
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contains a sketch of the alternative society sought by the Greens. 

Though obviously designed to harmonize the many different political 
orientations found within the Greens, the document does form a striking 
contrast with the perspective of the SPD, for whom any discussion of 
actual alternatives to capitalism is taboo—the goal simply being an 
‘antagonistic cooperation’ with progressive sections of venture capital 
and the technical elite to realize ‘extensive modernization’ on the basis 
of a ‘market economy, participation, joint ownership and economic 
democracy’.? The preamble to the Green programme correctly points 
out that ‘the prevailing relations of ownership and control over the 
means of production are part of the cause of social alienation and the 
exploitation of people and nature.’ But there is no clear formulation of 
the alternative conception of a ‘new ecological, social and democratic 
economic order’. On the one hand, ‘land, natural resources, the means 
of production and the banks are to be transformed through a new form 
of social ownership.’ On the other, ‘rejection of large-scale industry’, 
in favour of ‘more useful production in local and regional economic 
units’ and the ‘construction of large communities of co-operative and 
self-managed small industries’, generates a much more abstract language. 
Strategically the programme slides into a utopian vision of social 
harmony: “The Greens are clearly aware that the ecological and social 
relations which we seck to establish have to be developed out of the 
structures of the contemporary capitalist industrial system. We must 
work with the people who suffer under this system, who waste away 
under it, and whose hopes for a different social system are threatened 
with extinction. The principle of non-violence means that any concep- 
tion of dictating happiness to the majority of the population is alien to 
us. We believe that the desire for a different kind of work and life will 
grip the majority, and that this majority will be strong enough to 
demonstrate clearly to the opposing minority the superiority of an 
economic system whose goal is not itself but ecological and social need.’ 
There is no mention of social classes, the struggle between them, or of 
the bourgeois state that presides over capitalist industrial society. The 
reason is that the compromise formulas of this programmatic section 
conceal major differences within the party. 


For the ¢ro-soctafists, the starting point is 2 principled opposition to the 
bourgeois social order and the capitalist state, a critique of the reformist 
policies of social democracy, and an unambiguous solidarity with all 
defensive struggles against the crisis. They seek to gather the political 
forces for a break with the system and to create a ‘new material— 
technological basis for the production of social wealth’.8 The faudamental- 
ists, on the other hand, envisage a widespread opting out from present 
society, and the construction of an ‘easily surveyable, communicative, 


7 Peter Glotz, Dw Arbat der Zatpeiymeg, Bechn 1984 Glotz s the SPD parliamentary whip In an SPD 
document, “Building the Future’, we find, for example “German industry = trying hard to introduce 
new technology m order to capture new markets There m, bowever, a lack of mvestors who are 
willing to mke nsks and a shortage of venture capetal If we don’t succeed m making this process of 
scroctural change soctally ecceptable tr will founder on the resserance of those affected by it’ 
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convivial community amenable to self-management’.? They reject any 
struggle which 1s directed mainly towards satisfaction of needs ‘gener- 
ated by the logic of the capitalist system itself, and hope that ‘the 
practical attempts of the exploited and marginalized to create for 
themselves a different life’ will have such a ‘drawing power’ for the rest 
of society that ‘the oligarchy and the state will be forced to subsidize 
socio-economic reconstruction’. ‘The political process would then 
unfold within an area unassailable by military or police, between reform- 
ist structure and revolutionary content.’ The magic formula for this 
prospect is ‘cultural revolution’.!° Finally, there are currents which 
hope to assuage existing conflicts through the construction of a dual 
economy;!! the reduction of working time in the industrial sector; 
improved credit facilities and a public programme for alternative enter- 
prises and self-help organizations; a conversion from the supply of 
finished products to a system of partial production allowing completion 
to be done in an ‘informal sector’; the use of new technologies to 
promote decentralization of labour; a more flexible system of work 
(part-time work, yearly unpaid leave for holiday or study) and a greater 
degree of self-sufficiency by means of consumer production.4 This 
sector looks forward to a minimum income adequate to guarantee a 
basic standard of living, that could allow people to walk out of the 
production system in order to free themselves from ‘false labour’. Such 
an exodus would then gradually break the system. “The demand for a 
minimum income seeks to achieve very little and at the same time 
a great deal: little, because we want to see technologically created 
unemployment better paid than it has been up to now; a great deal, 
because we want those big social organizations which up to now have 
provided work and determined the meaning of life to accept that their 
time 1s at an end.’ 


No one of these strategic perspectives—all of them highly impalpable— 
commands a majonty within the Greens. A better smpression of the 
actual direction of Green politics can be gained by looking at their 
stand on particular issues that have a practical bearing on day-to-day 
class conflicts. 


Concrete Demands 


In their 1983 Programme the Greens came out in favour of the 3;-desr 
week, ‘not as a long-term goal but as a short-term demand which should 
be achieved as soon as possible’. They also demanded a complete 
elimination of wage differentials for lower and middle income groups, 





9 Many of their arguments are based on a book by the popularmer Werner Raith Das rerisssats 
lepera, Berlin 1982, who sets out to prove thet the fall of the Roman Empere wes due to the fact 
that all res social casses sumply tumed thetr back on the Empare and looked for a oew way of lrfe 
ourssde the state, without war, urbanrmstion or the destruction of nature and the means of hfe— 
thereby setting in motion a re-organmanon of life and socety in the countryside 

® Rudolf Bahro, ‘Bedingungen emer somahbstischen Perspektrve em Ende des 20 Jahrhundert’, 
Kearmam, No 5, 1983 

11 For example, Huber, ed. Asmders arbei, anders wertschaftes Du Dasiswrtahafi, Frankfort 1975 
Huber, m Adedorseeebend: Keagress Zatms{t der Arbat, Pneiefcid 1982, p. 39 
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and went on: “The struggle in the factories and trade unions is essential 
above all for the achievement of shorter working time, more human 
working conditions and changes in the wage structure. Strikes and 
factory occupations should be increased to save jobs and prevent 
closures. But one of the goals of such struggles must be the transform- 
ation of plant towards socially and ecologically useful production and 
self management.” In practice, and not only in words, the majonty of 
the Greens have supported the fight for the 35-hour week, and the 
British miners’ strike, just as previously many rank-and-file members 
of the party solidarized with more traditional workers’ struggles in 
different cities. The Green state organization in North-Rhine-Westphalia 
favours by a clear majonty nationalization plus a shorter working week 
as a solution to the steel crisis.14 The parliamentary fraction of the 
Greens took the initiative in demanding changes in the old labour code 
in force since 1938—calling for a reduction in the maximum number 
of working hours from 48 to 40, and in overtime from a maximum of 
twelve hours per week to two hours. This was, in fact, a classical 
trade union demand about which the SPD, whether in opposition or in 
government, never did anything. Likewise the Green parliamentary 
fraction has proposed draft legislation forbidding lockouts, another old 
trade union demand. The SPD delegation in the Bundestag is today still 
ducking the question whether ıt supports this proposal or not. In these 
respects, there has virtually always been a majonty in the Greens who 
have seen the need to forge an alliance between the ecological movement 
and the labour movement, and taken the right side in industrial class 
conflicts. i 


The most explosive element in the politics of the Greens, however, 
has undoubtedly been their stand on foreign policy and rearmameni— 
particularly vital issues in the Federal Republic in view of its geo- 
political situation. Since their national congress in Duisberg in 
November 1983, the Greens have called for withdrawal from NATO. 
Their resolution states: ‘We are for a nuclear-free Europe and nuclear- 
free zones; for an end to the spint, the logic and the politics of 
terror; for a closer co-operation between the movements for peace and 
emancipation transcending all borders and blocs; for steps towards 
unilateral disarmament ın all countries. We must make a start ourselves 
to end the military blocs, NATO and the Warsaw Pact. We must leave 
NATO. For the withdrawal of all foreign troops from the Federal 
Republic of Germany and, in the long run, from all other countries!’ 
In the Greens, there are undoubtedly elements who advocate a peace 
movement extending across both blocs and oppose any revival of the 
idea of a European superpower.!6 They insist on the relationship 
between Atlantic rearmament and the liberation struggles in the under- 
developed countries. “The Western industrial nations today continue 
their centuries-old colonialist practice by means of economic pressure, 
sometimes in open collusion with the inhuman regimes of the Third 
World: West Germany in its policies towards Southern Africa, the USA 


H This quesnion—a demand from shop stewarda in the steel industry which is not supported by the 
trade anion leaders—t sull under debate among the Greens See Seunadsmur, No. 12, 1985 
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in Latin America and France through direct military presence in its old 
African colonies. The USA threatens the oil-producing countries with 
military intervention if they seek to cut petroleum supplies or raise 
prices.’!7 Against this background, the party declared: “Popular rights to 
self-determination are indivisible and a bloc-free Europe is unimaginable 
without close co-operation with the bloc-free movements in the Third 
World.’ Thus the Greens not only condemned the Soviet intervention 
in Afghanistan but have also promoted active solidarity with Nicaragua 
and the revolutionary process in Central America. The parliamentary 
fraction of the Greens succeeded in introducing a so-called ‘current 
affairs hour-—in which the SPD was forced to distance itself fom 
Reagan’s Central American policy—and has declared its readiness to 
participate ın medical teams to Nicaragua, in the event of a US inter- 
vention. In short, a new political force has emerged in West Germany 
which, without any ifs and buts, radically questions the official consensus 
on the country’s security policy, identifies itself with the peace move- 
ment and gives it a tribune in parliament, campaigns for active solidarity 
with liberation struggles in the Third World, and exercises an ongoing 
influence on developments within Social Democracy. 


At the same time, the Green Party has made the issue of sastroamental 
protection a central political question in the mass consciousness of the 
population in West Germany today. Sixty-five per cent of citizens 
now think that ‘effective protection of the environment’ is ‘specially 
important’.18 A wide range of informative literature,!9 ın addition to 
many environmental actions, has increased public awareness of the links 
between gas emissions and cancer, between refuse disposal and pollution 
of drinking water, between acid rain and destruction of forests, between 
dangerous industrial materials and occupational diseases, and so on. 
The organized labour movement, which for so long posed a false 
choice between environmental protection and job creation, and resisted 
the ecological movement, today can no longer avoid a more balanced 
approach. In the words of Ernst Breit, chairman of the DGB trade union 
federation, ‘environmental protection and environmental technology 
are areas in which now and for the foreseeable future jobs can be 
created.’ The Metalworkers’ Union has strongly criticized other unions 
that oppose the environmentalist movement,”! and carries a wide variety 
of ecological material in its newspaper, which has a readership of 2.5 
million. In its special publications for union officials it goes to great 
lengths in explaining the problem of dangerous materials used in 
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industrial production, and its ‘action programme for work and tech- 
nology’ seeks an active ‘rapprochement with the technical intelligentsia’, 
especially on ecological issues.~Ecological sensibility is acquiring an 
increasingly anti-capitalist potential, as more and more people realize 
that what underlies the growing environmental destruction is pure 
greed for profits. By 1990 the energy industry, which in the seventies 
was responsible for a massive build-up of nuclear power, will be 
producing an enormous overcapacity which bears no relationship at all 
to social need. 


For the Greens the ecological problem 1s not an issue apart. A preface 
to one of their brochures declares: ‘People in West Germany today are 
threatened by the ecological asd the economic crisis of industrial society.’ 
Their critique of the energy policies of the established parties always 
includes the aspect of growing unemployment: ‘Nuclear power destroys 
jobs because, in present economic conditions, the increasing use of a 
particularly capital-intensive energy form leads to a more rapid introduc- 
tin of machinery and the elimination of jobs through rationalization.’ 
Especially popular has been the Greens’ insistence on the ‘responsibility 
principle’, in other words, the demand that the big industries should 
be financially liable for environmental damage and disasters. There is 
no doubt that the environmental issue has been one of the main factors 
in their relative electoral success. In a recent poll 42 per cent of the 
population considered the Greens to be ‘the best qualified to protect 
the environment’, while the comparable figure for the SDP was 22 per 
cent, for the CDU/CSU 30 per cent and for the FDP 5 per cent.™ 


Among somes in West Germany a deep-going radicalization is under 
way which extends far beyond the still existing structures of the feminist 
movement of the seventies. Thus, in 1983 the trade unions were forced 
for the very first time to organize an autonomous mobilization of 
women; a massive swing among women was one of the principal 
reasons for the defeat of the CDU in the state elections in North-Rhine- 
Westphalia; in local elections in the small towns of southern Germany 
‘women’s lists’, drawn up as a protest against the male domination of 
traditional parties, have been very successful; under pressure from 
women delegates the Public Service, Transport and Communications 
Union, the second largest in the DGB Federation, with more than a 
million members, came out in favour of ending the law which regulates 
legal penalties for abortion; and the SPD leadership has felt itself obliged 
to increase the number of women in the party executive. 


An important component of the Green Party, especially in those sections 
with an Alternative background, has been the autonomous women’s 
movement. ‘For thousands of years women have been especially 
oppressed and exploited, suffering from injustice and discrimination. 
Women are daily prevented from exercising their democratic rights— 
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they are burdened with a double load of work, because they are educated 
into a form of “passive femininity” and because they suffer social 
prejudice and discrmination if they rebel against their oppression.’ 
Nevertheless, women have been treated inside the party inconsistently. 
In deference to conservative sentiment, there has been no direct demand 
for an end to the restrictive abortion law No. 218; and a compromise 
formula, though arguing that abortion should not be punishable by 
law, goes on to moralize about the value of unborn life. However, in 
a number of individual states the Green Party does now explicitly call 
for repeal of the abortion law. In almost all policy areas there currently 
exist autonomous women’s caucuses inside the party; leadership bodies 
and electoral lists are drawn up on a basis of sexual parity, and speakers 
at party conferences are picked according to the principle ‘one man, 
one woman’. The Greens were the first to use the tribune of Parliament 
to deal with the issue of women’s oppression; and the leadership of their 
parliamentary fraction 18, at the time of writing, made up exclusively 
of women. The Party generally attempts to get activists from the 
autonomous women’s movement to become candidates on their electoral 
lists. 


With the intensification of the economic crisis hostility to samigrant 
workers in West Germany has also increased. Opinion polls show that 
57 per cent of the population is in favour of the repatriation of immigrant 
families, and only 19 per cent supports the nght of non-dependant 
young people to join their parents in the country. The bourgeois 
parties have sought to swim with this tide, and one of the central planks 
of the Kohl government was the promise to halve the number of 
immigrants. In the traditional workers’ movement it is only now, and 
very hesitantly, that a discussion on this issue is beginning.” For the 
Greens, ‘a consistent effort to defend the interests of minorities is a 
major task’. They not only object to discrimination but also consider 
themselves obliged to defend ‘the right to self-realization of national 
minorities who, by means of self-management, should be able to main- 
tain their own cultural and religious traditions.’ They demand that 
foreign workers and their families should have full civil rights (freedom 
of movement, free choice of workplace, freedom of political activity),* 
with the mght to vote immediately at local level and to vote and 
be elected ın all elections after a five-year period of residence. The 
parliamentary fraction has tabled draft legislation on residence rights 
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which would have the effect of undermining the existing reactionary 
immigration law. 


It is obvious, then, that the Greens neither wish to be nor are a single- 
issue party. Rather they present themselves as a general social alternative. 
The results, however, are contradictory. For there is no link between 
their general programmatic goals and their concrete demands: the few 
who do attempt to make such link are in a minority. There exists an 
almost classical division between maximum programme (or program- 
matic conceptions) and day-to-day agitation. Meanwhile, members and 
sympathizers are active only as individuals, while various full-time 
officials play leading roles in mass movements in which the party as an 
organization does not operate. 


3. The Character of the Green Party 


What is the nature of the Green movement? How should it be classified 
sociologically? It is clear enough that the formal programme of the 
Greens is a variant of what Marx and Engels called petty-bourgeois 
utopianism. But just because of the discrepancies between the pro- 
gramme and practices of the Party, it is necessary to look not only at 
its subjective aspirations or reveries, but also at the objective function 
it has fulfilled in West German politics. The years after 1968 have been 
a period of very significant change in the Federal Republic, in which 
for the first time large numbers of people have broken with the illusions 
of the era of the ‘economic miracle’. The slowdown in economic growth, 
the erosion of social security, the pollution of the environment and the 
threat to life from a new wave of nuclear, chemical and biological 
weapons, the dissolution of traditional values—all of these gave impetus 
to diffuse movements of protest. But the ideological decline of the SPD, 
which seemed to have snuffed out any socialist tradition in the organized 
labour movement, and the political collapse of the ultra-left groups, 
meant that little awareness developed of the common root of all these 
problems in the socio-economic structures of capitalism. In these years 
the SPD in Bonn confronted every protest movement as a defender of 
existing bourgeois conditions, while the trade unions left no doubt of 
their unshakeable loyalty to the SPD ın government.” Meanwhile outside 
the traditional labour organizations, large mass movements started to 
emerge that rejected the ruling assumptions of official politics. The 
attractive power of these movements for dissidents in the SPD, as well 
as the repressive climate inside the party, preempted the development 
of a new left inside social democracy. This role then fell to the Greens. 
The reality is that in practice they are ‘a party to the left of the SPD’ (as 
their deputy Joschka Fischer puts it), expressing a process of political 
differentiation which scarcely touched the SPD itself but had a marked 
effect on its electoral support. At least eighty per cent of Green voters 
have come from the traditional base of German Social Democracy. 
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A comparable desertion from the SPD, shifting the relation of forces on 
the left, has not been seen since the mass split in the party during the 
First World War. That was a much deeper schism, of course. But on a 
more modest scale, the Greens have been organizing the abandonment 
by significant layers of the social and political consensus of the post- 
war capitalist development. 


Viewed in this light, the main question is not whether the various 
elements of the Greens’ programme provide a realistic road to the 
transformation of capitalist society (plainly they do not), but whether 
the inadequacies of that programme leave the way open for their 
reintegration into the system. Here there can be no doubt that the 
thrust of Green interventions is directed first and foremost against the 
dehumanization of work io capitalist industrial society, against the 
degradation of the labourer to a mere appendage of the factory system, 
and against the principal forms of class exploitation and social or 
political privilege. The Greens reject capitalist rationality and the waste 
of resources and environmental destruction built into the mechanisms 
of competition and profit maximization. They oppose the norms, rules 
and behaviour patterns which give rise to alienation in capitalist society: 
competition instead of solidarity, subordination instead of co-operation, 
‘having’ instead of ‘being’ as life’s goal. 


Members and Supporters 


What is the sociological profile of the Green phenomenon? The first 
and most striking feature is the disproportion between the scale of the 
Green electorate and the size of the Green party. Some 2.5 million West 
Germans have voted for the Greens ın recent yeara—yet the Party has 
only 30,000 members. For a political formation that puts so much 
ideological emphasis on ‘self-organization and mass participation’, this 
discrepancy 1s a glaring weakness—indicating a degree of organizational 
fragility and instability that could threaten its whole future. The ratio 
of members to voters is 1:80, compared with a figure fluctuating between 
1:10 and 1:12 for the CDU/CSU and the SPD The Greens themselves have 
made very little effort to build their party, reflecting in this regard a 
sceptical attitude towards ‘parties’ and “big organizations’ among newer 
layers of the population that could cost them dearly. It is true that the 
Greens’ formal emphasis on rank-and-file activity allows militants from 
social movements who are not members of the party to participate in 
meetings and, especially in the case of women, to stand as candidates 
for them. However, partly as a result of their highly federalist structure, 
the Greens do not intervene in a systematic manner in either mass 
movements or political campaigns, and the level of membership activity 
varies greatly. But in general the latter tends to be confined to the 
locality or workplace. 


What is, then, the pattern of the Green electorate? Its age structure 
reveals an overwhelming preponderance of young people. The Greens 
have gained the votes of 21 per cent of the 18 to 25 age group; 13 per 
cent of the 26 to 29 age group; 11 per cent of the 30 to 39 age group; 
7 per cent of the 40 to 49 age group; 4 per cent of the 50 to 64 age 
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group; and o per cent among pensioners.™ Among first-time voters, the 
Greens were running neck and neck with the SPD in 1983—84. The social 
distribution of Green supporters was analysed by a poll taken for the 
SPD in Lower Saxony in the autumn of 1981. It found that if overall 
support for the Greens lay between 5 and 7 per cent of the population, 
the proportion of Green voters among unskilled workers was 4-7 per 
cent, among skilled workers 4-5 per cent, among lower and middle 
white-collar workers 5 per cent, among lower and middle public 
employees 9 per cent, and among upper white-collar workers and public 
employees 10-12 per cent.*! These findings suggest that while the 
Greens have a certain working-class base, the bias of their electorate 
seems to be towards petty-bourgeois and professional strata—in keep- 
ing, perhaps, with the more utopian traits of their programme. By 
contrast, the SPD’s main electoral base 1s among skilled and unskilled 
workers, and the unemployed. An optimistic reading of these figures 
would be to say that they show that the Greens have won a disproportion- 
ately large response among a section of the workforce which ıs likely 
to increase as structural changes work through the economy, and will 
have to be gained by the organized labour movement. The Left SPD 
theoretician Peter van Oertzen has argued: “The Greens represent a 
significant number of working-class voters. It is a young and radical 
working class, moving from production into the communication and 
service industries. They are more highly educated and represent some- 
thing like the typical worker of forty years hence.”2 Other commentators 
have a more sceptical assessment of the proletarian potential of the 
current Green electorate. 


What is clear is that the Green electorate is so far a provisional and 
volatile one. Of all the West German parties, the Greens have the 
smallest proportion of regular voters: 20 per cent.® As many as 33 per 
cent who vote for the Greens at any one time are otherwise regular 
supporters of another party, while 45 per cent are unattached occasional 
voters. The reason for this seems to be that a majority of Green voters 
do not support the programmatic approach or all the political positions 
of the Greens, but see them more as a corrective to the SPD. For 
instance, 84 per cent of Green voters are in favour of cooperation with 
the SPD , and in the industrial heartland of North-Rhine-Westphalia the 
figure 1s as high as 97 per cent. Ninety-three per cent of Green supporters 
would consider this to be a ‘strengthening of democracy’ ™—while, by 
contrast, only 49 per cent of the SPD electorate is in favour of such 
cooperation. 


At the same time, the Green electorate—for all its fluctuations— 
unambiguously regards itself as at the left end of the political spectrum 
in the Federal Republic, and is so regarded by the supporters of every 
other party. In a poll which was designed to represent the political 
standpoint of the German electorate on a graph (‘1’ on the scale being 
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far-left, “5.5” the centre and ‘to’ the far right), the ‘average German’ 
ranked him/herself at 5.6, FDP supporters at 6 and CDU/CSU supporters 
at 6.8. Left of the centre, and of the ‘average German’, SPD supporters 
ranked themselves at 4.6. Among all those questioned the SPD was 
ranked 3.7 and the Greens 2.9, while Green supporters ranked them- 
selves at 3.4 and the SPD at 4.3.35. 


The regional map of the Green electorate gives another clue to the 
social basis of this radicalism. Contrary to their name, the Greens have 
so far won relatively little support in the countryside—at best, a few 
pockets here and there in localities threatened with nuclear or chemical 
pollution. They are overwhelmingly an urban phenomenon, and within 
the cityscapes of West Germany their strongholds have been towns 
with a major university presence. The three largest centres of Green 
organization are Hamburg, West Berlin and Frankfurt: each of them 
dominated by descendants of one of the strands of the far left of the 
19708. In West Berlin, former KPD cadres are most prominent in the 
Alternative List; in Hamburg, the previous minority of the KBW are 
the leading force; while in Frankfurt, ex-Spontaneists make the running. 
These currents mingle together in the party, without hegemonizing it. 
Cologne, Munster and Bremen are other sites of Green strength. But it 
is significant that to date the highest scores in any elections have been 
achieved in pure university towns like Tiibingen, where the Greens 
won 20 per cent in 1984. It is here that the subterranean continuity 
between the student movements of the late sixties and the Green protests 
of the early eighties becomes most unmistakable. The more secular 
background of this Green constituency has meant that the confessional 
divide of West Germany—still the most important demarcation between 
SPD and CDU/CSU regional strengths—impinges relatively little on the 
party. In the Catholic citadel of Baden-Wurttemberg, for example, the 
permanent minority status of the SPD seems to have encouraged voters 
to tum to the Greens as an alternative. 


In sum, then, the advent of the Greens has brought a critical shift to 
the left in the correlation of political forces ın West Germany. For all 
their ambiguities of programme and amorphousness of organization, 
and the still uncertain contours of their social base, the Greens have 
become the focal point for an incipient rejection not only of bourgeois 
society but of traditional social democracy as well. Their emergence 
represents a politicization of protest and a recomposition of the left in 
the Federal Republic, which makes them the necessary starting-point 
for the construction of any socialist alternative to the status quo. 


4. The Greens’ Crisis of Direction 


The landmark entry of the Greens into the Bundestag in the spring of 
1983, with 5.6 per cent of the national vote, was followed by a year of 
further electoral momentum, which ın the summer of 1984 took the 
Party to its greatest success yet—a poll of 8.2 per cent in the European 
elections, when it emerged as the third largest party, eliminating the 
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FDP from representation at Strasbourg. Since this peak, however, the 
political conjuncture in West Germany has turned against the Greens. 
There have been two inter-related reasons for this unfavourable Wende. 
The first was the ultimate defeat of the peace movement in autumn 
1983. Despite the largest mass mobilizations in Europe, the Kohl regime 
forced through the stationing of the new generation of American 
missiles on German soil. Once they were down, a fighting spirit of 
resistance gradually gave way to a mood of popular resignation and 
impotence. The Greens, who had identified themselves passionately 
with the struggle against Cruise and Pershing H, naturally suffered from 
the silent fall-out of this defeat. 


For a time, the Flick scandal—1nvolving not only the CDU and FDP, but 
also the SPD in well-publicized corruption—concealed these effects, in 
the discredit it threw on the established parties. But by the winter of 
1984—85, public consciousness in West Germany was overwhelmingly 
dominated by the issue of unemployment, as Kohl’s electoral promises 
of more jobs and faster growth proved hollow. In the harsher economic 
climate of German neo-liberalism, with increasing threats to social 
benefits—above all, pensions—looming, the SPD was able to regain the 
initiative as an opposition force with a better welfare record. Once jobs 
became the most urgent concern of the mass of the electorate, eclipsing 
that of peace or environment, the Greens were less well placed in their 
competition with Social Democracy. This change in popular outlook 
was decisive for the reverses of the Greens in the Saar and the Ruhr 
this year, both industrial regions of high unemployment. 


At the same time, however, there has occurred a third change of more 
long-term significance in the situation of the Greens. The Party was 
born in a period when the SPD was the senior partner in the torpid 
Schmidt regime of the early eighties, whose second figure was the FDP 
Minister von Lambsdorff, now on trial for corruption. The Greens saw 
themselves as in opposition to a more or less undifferentiated bloc of 
all the established parties, from the SPD to the CSU. Once the Schmidt 
coalition broke up, however, and the Kohl regime succeeded it, the 
Greens found themselves sharing the opposition benches with their old 
enemy the Social-Democrats—who ın the interim, if largely under 
Green pressure, had repudiated the US missiles and distanced themselves 
from their monetarist manager. The problem was now posed of how 
to relate to the SPD, in a situation where the majority of Green voters 
wanted some kind of common front against the reactionary dynamic of 
the Kohl government and its regional supports. 


This issue first became unavoidable in Hamburg, just before the victory 
of the right-wing coalition nationally. In June 1982 the SPD—with 42.7 
per cent of the vote in the Landtag elections—could only form a 
government with the cooperation of the Greens, who had won 8.2 per 
cent. The local Greens opted for a policy of ‘toleration’—that 1s, external 
support for an SPD government, in exchange for concessions on certain 
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demands, mainly of an environmental character affecting local energy 
plans. The SPD gave the appearance of accepting this type of negotiation, 
only to withdraw a few months later, blaming the breakdown on Green 
‘intransigence’, and call a new election in which it won an outright 
majority. The Hamburg Greens paid for this manoeuvre with a loss of 
votes, even if not a large one. 


The same dilemma soon presented itself in Hesse in the winter of 1983— 
84. There the SPD, led by the tough former construction worker Helger 
Börner, took 46.2 per cent of the vote, the Greens 5.9 per cent. Formerly 
a sworn foe of the Greens, Borner made a volte-face and sought a 
formal agreement with them to sustain an SPD regional government. 
After prolonged hesitation, a General Membership Meeting of the 
Greens opted 70 to 30 to support an SPD minority regime, and vote its 
budget, in exchange for a whole series of concessions (much more 
extensive than in Hamburg)—subsidies for alternative industries, grants 
for women’s housing, relaxation of repressive laws against immigrant 
workers, promise of a shift away from nuclear energy. Nevertheless, a 
few months later the SPD approved the construction in Hesse of a 
nuclear factory with capabilities for military use, an obvious violation 
of the spirit of the agreement. The Greens responded by withdrawing 
their support for the government. After further months of crisis in 
Wiesbaden, a new SPD—Green accord has been reached, which 1s now 
in provisional operation, and may even lead to a formal coalition. But 
meanwhile the tensions and zigzags of the organization in Hesse have 
polarized factional trends within the Greens nationally, and made 
relations with Social Democracy the central focus of contention within 


the Party. 


Today the Greens are divided into four main currents, disputing the 
future of the Party. These are often diametrically opposed to each other 
on strategic issues, while sometimes separated from each other only by 
nuances on tactical issues. On the right of the Party are the ero 
libertarians, who advocate a radical politics without reference to class 
and declare war on the ‘dictatorial jacobinism of the socialists’. On the 
left of it are the eco-socralists, who insist on the relationship between 
social and ecological questions, and on the need to resist and defeat the 
bourgeois state. In the middle are the polstreal realists, who argue for 
compromise with the SPD and feasible ‘policies of reform’, to one side; 
and the fasdawentalists to the other, closer in temper to the eco-socialists 
but divided from them over the issue of relations with the labour 
movement. While the basic standpoints of the different factions are 
hardening, the eco-soctalist current itself is in the grip of an internal 
dispute. A special role in this mixture 1s played by founding members 
like Petra Kelly or Lukas Beckman, who have no base in the party but 
swing their support behind various groups in a somewhat Bonapartist 
fashion. Today they are with the eco-socialists and fundamentalists in 
rejecting support for or toleration of Social Democracy ın government, 
but in the longer term they support the perspective of the Realpolitiker 
who want to come to some kind of agreement with the SPD. The 
behaviour of these founders mirrors the dilemma of the party: for none 
of its currents offers a consistent answer to its crisis of direction. 
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The Proponents of ‘Realpolitik’ 


The Realpolitiker or political realists are principally based in Hesse but 
also have supporters in North-Rhine-Westphalia, Lower Saxony and in 
the parliamentary fraction. Ironically their chief spokespersons such as 
Joschka Fischer come from the old spontaneist majority of the extra- 
parliamentary opposition, while the 51-year-old Otto Schilly (who has 
gone so far as to describe the Greens as ‘the natural junior partner of 
the SPD’) had a record in the 19708 as an opponent of the Berw/srerbot 
and a defender of civil liberties. This wing of the Greens embraces a 
large number of ex-members of the SPD. Its strength lies in its understand- 
ing of the fact that the advent of the Kohl government has changed 
the conditions of political radicalization in West Germany. As Fischer 
puts it ‘Hitherto our premise has always been the fatal consequences 
of social-democratic policies on growth and armaments, something 
which of itself drove the voters in our direction. But now the struggle 
has begun for the leadership of the reform movement of the eighties.” 
The realists regard the SPD at national level as at once an ally and a 
competitor which obliges them to look for some common approach to 
the ruling bourgeois parties. Schilly writes: “Some sections of the Greens 
underestimate the dangers of a shift to the right, as is clear from their 
formula of the lesser evil, and they underestimate the dangers of a 
conservative foreign and security policy. We must take into consider- 
ation what effect our rejection of a realistic left coalition perspective 
would have on the right and how this would clear the terrain for nghtist 
policies."*8 Of course, the-prospect of a coalition is at the same time 
viewed as part of a process of continuing debate and conflict with the 
SPD. “Both competitors are engaged in bitter conflict because the one 
can grow only at the expense of the other. On the other hand we are 
forced to co-operate, even to the point of tolerating an SPD government, 
because the interests of the majority of the electorate demand this.’® 
Where, then, does the weakness of the political realists lie? In the first 
place, they shelve any question of a fundamental transformation of 
society and proclaim themselves essentially pragmatists. Basic social 
transformation is for Joschka Fischer a ‘foggy idea’ because ‘no one 
can say how we are to manage a revolution, or even a small-scale social 
transformation.” Of course, the political realists do not intend to break 
links with the mass movements, but under the banner of ‘radical green 
reformism’ they argue that their task is ‘to mediate, at the level of 
parliament, on behalf of the new minority social movements, to defend 
their interests and security institutionally, by means of political compro- 
mise.’41 Such radical reformism, as understood by the realists, does not 
aim for integration. Rather it 1s a way of entrenching ‘social dualism’ 

and giving security to groups on the margins of society that develop 
different values, life-styles and relations of production—sub-cultures, 


autonomous movements, alternative milieux. 
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The Fundamentalists 


The fandamentalists are the most enigmatic sector of the Green Party. 
They are represented ın practically all the regions, in the different party 
bodies and in the parliamentary fraction. Regional majorities are often 
built out of a coalition of fundamentalists and eco-socialists. In a 
sense the strengths of the political realists are the weaknesses of the 
fundamentalists and vice versa. The latter reject any kind of tactical 
onentation. Their most famous spokesman, Rudolf Bahro, has declared: 
‘If we want to build ourselves up to be the junior partners of the SPD 
then we may as well hand in our weapons now. Then we would no 
longer stand for the radical reversal of the capitalist industrial system, 
destructive on a world scale and internally self-destructive, but rather 
for some eco-reformist tinkering with the “German model”. The level 
of our commitment to total transformation has not changed since 1967— 
68. Whether we win or lose two per cent of the electorate is merely a 
modulation against this background. We must learn to stick to our 
guns. We must not scale down our intervention, but rather intensify 
it.“ This radical temper, however, is combined with ultra-left attitudes 
towards the SPD “The far-reaching identity of both major parties, the 
SPD and the CDU, has given us in West Germany a modern form of 
oligarchy. Elections can only bring a change to a different faction of 
the same ruling bloc.’ At the same time, the fundamentalists do put 
their finger on the lack of reality in much of the discourse of the political 
realists. In the words of another prominent fundamentalist, Jutta von 
Ditfurth: ‘Reformism, in its Green-social democratic form, starts out 
from the assumption that there will be no radical break in our society. 
The time for revolution is past, so the illogical conclusion 1s drawn that 
reformism is the only option. This is pretty sloppy political thinking. 
For any serious analysis must take into account the fact that every 
variant of reformism has proven itself historically bankrupt’ The 
fundamentalists have little faith in the progressive role of parliament: 
‘For reforms ıt really doesn’t matter whether the Greens or the SPD are 
in parliament. What counts 1s the existence of a strong social opposition 
movement which has broken with present consciousness. Then the 
space will exist in which things can be changed in a legal or parliamentary 
fashion. But that can be undone at any time. Our function is one of 
safeguarding. We use parliament as a tribune against all anti-emancipat- 
ory movements. We use parliament to obtain a broader audience for 
our ideas.’45 


The Eco-Libertarians 


The eco-libertarians are now the right wing of the party, drawing to 
their programme earlier conservative elements who did not leave after 
the left turn of 1980. They include a number of prominent personalities, 
among them the former theoretician of the Frankfurt Spontaneists 
Thomas Schmidt, but their only real base is in Baden-Wurttemberg. 


2 Rodolf Bahro m Tagecrertemg, 19 January 1984 
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The approaches of the political realists and the fundamentalists are 
equally alien to them. ‘For ecological politics we need to be relaxed and 
patient. There 1s no fixed image of the kind of society we seek. We 
want to create the conditions in which it will be possib/e to think 
realistically about fundamental social change.’ The parliamentary road 
1s essential because ‘democratic change can only come about through 
compromise’. The decision ‘to take part in parliament i is meaningful 
only if what we want to achieve is a reform of existing conditions’. 
Therefore the Greens ‘should have no fear or hesitation in entering into 
Negotiations, and not only with the SPD’ because ‘a privileged lnk with 
social democracy’ must be rejected. The eco-libertarians regard the 
socialists inside the Greens as the main enemy. For the eco-libertarians 
‘private ownership of the means of production is a second-rate problem 
... simply a consequence of industrialism. In this respect, the much- 
lauded link between ecology and socialism 1s in fact dangerous. It 
merely brings together two authoritarian currents: biological ecologism 
and the good old dictatorial jacobinism of the socialists.’4”7 One of their 
leaders, Erast Hoplitschek, has openly avowed their unsettling role 
within the Greens: ‘We understand ourselves as a bourgeois current 
operating under the banner of eco-libertarianism.’ 


The Eco-Socialists 


The Socialists inside the Greens organized themselves from 1980-81 
onwards around the newspaper Moderse Zeiten and the supporter groups 
known as “Socialist Political Initiatives’ (ISPs). The main impetus behind 
this development was the split ın the Communist League, from whose 
ranks both Rainer Trampert and Thomas Ebermann came. The launch- 
ing of the ‘Moderne Zeiten’ group was conceived as a way of fostering 
a new kind of socialist politics, involving a turn to the mass movements. 
The MT/ISP saw its task in the Greens as ‘keeping open the possibility 
of constantly making new links with the grassroots movements’ and 
‘fighting against any tendency towards bureaucratization or co-option 
by the bourgeois state’.4? To this end the socialists defended their right 
to organize independently inside the Green Party. Their role was in no 
way a sectarian one. They see it quite correctly as their achievement 
that, for instance, in Berlin and Hamburg the Greens were able to form 
broader electoral alliances, that the left turn of 1980 was a success, and 
that further progressive positions were consolidated at the 1983 and 
1984 congresses. But from the very beginning their socialist project was 
beset with a contradiction. For their only strategic conception was 
a positive relation to the Greens. They believed that because class 
consciousness was at such a low level in West Germany, the starting 
point for changing ıt would have to be some radical democratic force 
such as the Greens. However, there was no discussion of how an 
ulterior change in consciousness might take place thereafter. They were 
simply to wait for a ‘shift in outlook’. 
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This idea was accompanied by a curious reworking of the Maoist 
tradition. Ebermann and Trampert argue that the socialist project is 
not to be understood as merely ‘the destruction of private ownership 
in the means of production’—‘when the producers really want to 
emancipate themselves and really to soctalize production, there won’t 
simply be a takeover of the monotonous factories and workplaces that 
turn people into appendages of machines and maintain the division 
between mental and manual labour.’ The issues of ecology are to be 
related to the perspectives of a non-capitalist society. “The socialist 
society, the free association of producers, will not be based on a 
mass of social wealth created by capitalism which only needs to be 
redistributed. The production of wealth must be radically transformed 
and redeveloped by present and future generations.’”© Such strategic 
reflections recede, however, when it comes to tactical questions. Then 
the classic outlook of a myopic ultra-leftism reasserts itself. There is no 
fundamental difference between the SPD and the CDU; no special ingen- 
uity is required to expose the contradictions of the system; and the best 
way to struggle against reformism is ‘to stand outside the process and 
win people to our side who are willing to attack the problem at its 
root’. 


The eco-socialists are well aware that such proposals run counter to the 
expectations of a majority of Green supporters. To ward off the pressure 
for agreements with the SPD, they defend a kind of exposure politics 
towards Social Democracy, in the belief that this will significantly alter 
the relation of forces between the two parties. But the strategic debate 
within the Greens has sparked off a crisis for the eco-socialists. Under 
current conditions how do you prevent, they ask, a “social-democratiz- 
ation’ of the Green Party? There 1s no commonly agreed answer to 
this problem. A majority see the ‘Franciscanization’ of the Left and the 
line of “compromise and integration’ as inevitable. They argue for a 
type of bunker policy for themselves inside the Greens: hold on to 
certain posts inside the party and lead the theoretical debate in order 
to win the best elements. Others militate for a new ‘revolutionary bloc’ 
and a pincer movement from inside and outside the Greens. Ebermann 
and Trampert themselves have no truck with any of these ideas. For 
them the parliamentary existence of the Greens must be an expression 
of ‘irreconcilable opposition to and critique of existing conditions’.*! 
They regard the question of coalition as the key issue in the Green 
Party, and their primary goal is to defeat the positions of the political 
realists. Hence they urge an alliance with other factions inside the 
party who also reject the perspective of Realpolitik, especially the 
fundamentalists, on a platform that would formally allow for the 
prospect of Green toleration of an SPD government nationally, while in 
reality demanding such ultimatist terms for toleration as to exclude it 
in advance. The projected alliance around this tactic would then have 
the effect of isolating the right wing of the fundamentalists and the 
tagixas around Rudolf Bahro. Consequently they propose the dissolution 
of independent socialist organization within the party, as a hindrance 
to the formation of such an axis. The divergence between these various 
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positions indicates why the eco-socialists do not at present constitute a 
possible alternative leadership for the Green Party. Rather than develop- 
ing an incisive and constructive policy which would put genuine 
pressure on Social Democracy—by mobilizing the Greens for advanced 
yet persuasive objectives for the mass of the population, and so building 
an independent, unsectarian striking force to the left of the SPD—they 
are trying to form an alliance with other forces who are uninterested 
in even the most notional variants of ‘toleration’. For the more extreme 
fundamentalists, the eco-socialist policy of exposure/toleration of the 
SPD is itself unacceptable, for in the caustic words of Rudolf Bahro: ‘It 
just creates confusion when we offer toleration but then demand such 
a high price that nothing comes of it. Toleration at the present moment 
is merely the camouflage of those who really want to be part of the 
system’.*2 


The Party Conference and Beyond 


The Green Party Conference, which met at Hamburg in December 
1984, saw the first full-scale confrontation between these various cur- 
rents within the organization. The distribution of forces proved to be 
a very complex one, with many cross-currents. An approximate estimate 
of the size of the different trends at the Conference is: Extreme Funda- 
mentalists (Rudolf Bahro), 3%; Radical Fundamentalists (Manfred 
Zieran, Jutta von Ditfurth), 10%; Eco-Socialists (Trampert, Ebermann), 
15%; Moderate Fundamentalists (Antje Vollmer, Willi Hoss, Petra 
Kelly), 20%; Conciliators (Bavarian organization), 20%; Political 
Realists (Joschka Fischer, Otto Schilly), 25%; Eco-Libertarians, 5%. 
This spectrum indicates the potential numerical strength of the eco- 
socialist/fundamentalist alliance, which secured the majority of positions 
in the leadership. However, the importance of the ‘moderate’ and 
‘conciliator’ trends in the centre of the Party makes it clear why the 
actual resolution of the Conference did not represent a victory for 
the anti-coalitionists. The document adopted was, on the contrary, a 
compromise that left all options open. It declared that: (1) the variety 
of positions within the Greens on the issue enriches discussion of it; 
(2) given present SPD policies, there is no perspective of a federal 
coalition or other forms of governmental cooperation, for the moment, 
(3) cooperation with other parties at local or regional level is a matter 
for the Greens at that level; (4) there is no need to make any decision 
about the possibility of a future coalition at national level now. 


The practical upshot of this resolution has been to favour the political 
realists, who in their bastion of Hesse have since been able to move 
closer to an outright coalition with the SPD than before the conference. 
But in the Party at large, the debates at Hamburg showed that the 
different trends are standing fast, and that no one position on its own 
is yet capable of winning a majority for its particular political line. The 
naive fundamentalists have broken with the eco-socialists at one pole— 
Rudolf Bahro’s speech at the Conference sounded awfully like a farewell 
to German politics and a turn to mystical substitutes (“The race against 
the Apocalypse can only be won if our time becomes an epoch of great 
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faith, a Whitsuntide in which the living spirit is poured out in equal 
measure over everyone’). At the other pole, there are some among the 
political realists, eco-libertarians and moderate fundamentalists who 
would like to construct a new axis around a common pragmatism. In 
these conditions, there is no sign yet of any real clarification of the 
party’s perspectives. Yet time is now running short for the Greens. 
Within less than two years, there will be Federal elections at which they 
will be called to political account before the electorate for their attitude 
towards Social Democracy. A prolongation of the present uncertainty 
and incoherence could damage their credibility fatally, and push them 
below the bar of parliamentary representation in 1987. 


It would be wrong to underestimate the real difficulties of determining 
the best tactical approach to the issue of future Red—Green relations in 
West Germany. The dangers of sectarian self-righteousness and the 
temptations of opportunist accommodation are all too evident. But two 
facts are of over-riding significance in weighing up the choices before 
the Greens today. It is already clear that their own electorate wants and 
expects some positive attitude on the part of the Greens to the prospect 
of an SPD government. The Party is unlikely to get any mandate for a 
stance of mere thinly disguised boycott and obstruction. Green voters 
wish to see Social Democracy pulled to the left, not pushed to the 
centre. At the same time, the SPD itself has been obliged to respond to 
the rise of the Greens in the eighties by shifting to less conformist 
ground than it has occupied for thirty years. The decisive development 
was the rejection of the NATO missile programme in 1982, after the fall 
of the Schmidt government. The retirement of Schmidt, whose security 
policy was thereby repudiated, was followed by an overdue process of 
political differentiation within the party, with the emergence of leaders 
to its left like Lafontaine, who now calls for withdrawal from NATO— 
something unthinkable a few years ago—and by some signs of a new 
militancy 1n sections of the trade-union movement, exemplified by the 
metalworkers’ strike for the 45-hour week in 1984. 


These shifts should not be exaggerated. The SPD’s positions as a whole 
remain singularly unadventurous, and there are powerful forces within 
it—including the leaderships of the large mining and chemical unions, 
with their parliamentary allies—who look forward to a re-creation of 
the ‘Grand Coalition’ of the SPD with the Chnstian Democrats. But after 
the experience of Kohl-style reaction, amidst a continuing recession, that 
would provoke strong resistances within the party. Even another ‘social- 
liberal’ pact between the SPD and the FDP would not be so simple as it 
was ten years ago. The Greens today stand as a barrier to these options, 
because of the attraction they exert over the more restive sectors of SPD 
militants and voters, and the possibility they afford of a coalition of the 
Left that would be new to Bonn. 


For such a coalition to represent real political progress in West Germany, 
however, the Greens will have to show boldness, firmness and discipline. 
The greatest failing of the eco-socialist and fundamentalist currents 
within the Party is their inability’ to see the difference iw principle between 
the SPD as a workers’ party, no matter how integrated in recent years, 
and the bourgeois parties of the present regime. The advantage of the 
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‘political realists’ 1s their awareness of this reality, which gives them a 
strategic—if not numerical—edge within the Greens at the moment. 
But their characteristic rmmediatism, the short range of their preoccu- 
pations and horizons, could very quickly lead to a pragmatic accommo- 
dation to the SPD, on such a low common denominator that it would risk 
the unity of the Green Party itself. A genuine strategy of parliamentary 
‘toleration’ would be neither demagogically ultumatist not defeatistically 
compliant. It would be one prepared to instal a Social-Democratic 
government and defend it against attacks from the right, on a stable 
basis; while at the same time confronting it in complete independence 
with radical demands, backed up by extra-parliamentary mass actions 
and fraternal agitation among the rank-and-file of the unions and 
social-democratic ofganizations themselves. If that prospect were to be 
realized, West Germany could change the political map of Europe in 
the next years. 


Introduction to a Speech in Tashkent 


The speech published below was delivered in Tashkent, USSR, during 
the last week of Apnl 1985, at a conference on ‘Peace and Security in 
Asia’ jointly organized by the United Nations University in Tokyo and 
the Soviet Academy of Sciences. Such events are not new, but the 
special interest of this gathering lay in its location and the composition 
of the delegates. In addition to ‘experts’ from North and South Korea, 
the People’s Republic of China, Malaysia, Singapore, Thailand, the 
Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, Japan, Indta, the United 
States and New Left Review, a large and authoritative delegation from 
the Soviet Union was headed by Academicians Fedoseyev and Primakov. 
The former is a member of the Central Committee of the CPSU, out 
of favour during the last decade of Brezhnevism for suggesting that 
there were ‘contradictions within socialist countries’, and the latter 18 a 
key adviser on strategy in the Third World. 


On Afghanistan Academician Pumakov stated very firmly that the 
USSR had no interest whatsoever in prolonging its military presence, 
and that a comprehensive agreement with Islamabad had been repeatedly 
sabotaged by the United States, mainly throughout the pouring in of 
money and weaponry to the military junta. What was rejected as 
unrealistic, however, was my suggestion that a unilateral move by the 
USSR was necessary to regain the initiative on Afghanistan. With regard 
to Sino—Soviet relations, a general impression was confirmed that both 
sides are moving towards some form of ‘normalization’though without 
a reversion to the status quo ante. Contrary to cold-war stereotypes and 
related prejudices, it is quite clear that the oficial intelligentsia of the 
USSR (members and aspirants of the Academy of Sciences) cannot be 
dismissed wholesale as crude apparatchiks. It is undeniable that much 
published material on contemporary politics has an instrumental func- 
tion largely serving diplomatic needs, but I found that knowledge and 
research on the West and the Third World—f not, ironically, on 
Eastern Europe—is often very impressive. The fact that much of this 
does not find its way into official publications is a grim reminder of the 
jealously guarded bureaucratic monopoly of information and knowl- 
edge, which irritates many established intellectuals and which they 
expect Gorbachev to modify or abolish altogether as part of a cultural 
and intellectual relaxation. Private conversations with Academy mem- 
bers were often highly stimulating and instructive. 


Lastly I saw absolutely no evidence of a revival of religion in Soviet 
Central Asia. The beautifully preserved mosques in Samarkand are 
viewed largely as a historical curiosity. Western ‘analysts’ who have 
been talking of Khomeini-type stirrings are wide of the mark. A major 
reason for this is the economic and cultural progress that has made 
Soviet Central Asia one of the most advanced regions of the “Third 
World’. 
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Capitalism, born in Europe, utilized the continent of its birth as a launching 
pad to colonize the rest of the world. World economics in the shape of the 
global market paved the way for world politics. Expansionist capital created 
the conditions for wars and revolutions on an unprecedented scale. It was 
the results of these truly international events that shaped the map of the 
modern world. The First World War marked a turning point in capitalism’s 
history, as the system proved that it was no longer capable of solving the 
problems of its own international coordination in a peaceful way. The 
aggression inherent in capitalism, which had so far been witnessed largely in 
the domestic sphere or in the colonies, now exploded in an inter-imperialist 
conflict that cost millions of lives, bringing the belle époqgue to a deadly 
“tconclusion. The violence inflicted on Africa and Asia by the European 
imperialist powers in the two preceding centuries now returned to its lair. 
The price paid for this by Capital was heavy. World War One accelerated 
the conditions that brought about the Russian Revolution of 1917, forcing 


Capital on to the defensive and offering a hope to embattled millions 
throughout the world. 


If the First World War had transformed Europe, the Second World 
War began the transformation of Asia. It 1s debatable whether the 
Chinese revolutionaries would have succeeded 1n liberating the world’s 
largest country had it not been for the Japanese occupation. Japan’s 
entry into China had a dual effect, which was well utilized by Mao 
Zedong’s partisans. It showed that the Chinese Communists were the 
only political force interested in defeating the Japanese, while the 
occupation forces themselves set about destroying the state apparatuses 
of the Kuomintang in the cities. In other words, it was the conflict 
between the major imperialist powers which helped to lay the basis for 
the overthrow of capitalism both in Tsarist Russia and in a feeble, post- 
imperial China. The success of October 1917 introduced a new concept 
to the oppressed everywhere, which transformed the art of politics: 
internationalism. If the originator of this idea was Marx, the credit for 
attempting to make it a practical possibility must go to Lenin and his 
comrades. 1917 marked che beginning of a new politics on a world 
scale, which affects the functioning of all social classes and forces 
throughout the globe. 


The Second World War—Its Consequences for Asia 


It follows that when we review today the strategic aspects of Asia in 
the world system, we have to analyse the ways in which the multifarious 
manifestations of world politics intersect in the countries that form the 
largest and most heavily populated continent on our planet. The post- 
war settlement in Europe was dominated by the Yalta and Potsdam 

ents. The United States, which had emerged strengthened after 
the Second World War, was now economically and militarily the 
strongest power on earth. It saw the continent of Europe, however, as 
the pivot of world politics and, accordingly, sought to reconstruct the 
war-shattered capitalist system in its traditional heartlands. Yalta and 
Potsdam represented the price the USA and UK had to pay for preserving 
capitalism in France, Italy and Greece. The one Asian state affected by 
Potsdam was Impenal Japan. The use of nuclear weapons to devastate 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki was not essential militarily. Its main function 
was two-fold: to use an Asian country as a laboratory for testing these 
weapons of terror, and to fire a shot across the bows of Moscow. 
Hiroshima marked, in that sense, the end of World War Two and the 
beginning of a Cold War which continues to this very day. 


Outside Japan there were no agreements on Asia. Nor were they 
possible. In the first place there was little agreement between the Allies 
themselves. The interests of the new imperialism of the USA clashed 
with the priorities of the old imperialist powers—Britain, France and 
Holland. Roosevelt had stated openly that he favoured the independence 
of India. Churchill disagreed. The military expansionism of Japan 
brought it into conflict with the European powers that had occupied 
India, Indochina, Singapore, Malaya, Indonesia, and so on. Many 
nationalists in these regions were prepared to ally with Japan in order 
to defeat ‘indigenous’ imperialisma. The United States wanted to circum- 
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vent any generalization of this pattern—hence Roosevelt's open espousal 
of decolonization. The regions where major resistance to the Japanese 
developed were China and Indochina, Korea and the Philippines, in 
other words where the native Communist Parties were in a strong 
position. Limited quantities of American aid reached the partisans in 
Vietnam and Yenan, though the bulk of it was sent to Chiang Kai- 
Shek and often ended up with the Red Armies. As the war ended, all 
these movements accelerated their struggle for independence and social 
emancipation. The August 1945 Revolution in Vietnam gave the Com- 
munists complete local command of the situation. If they had succeeded 
in consolidating their hold, the world would have been spared the 
barbarities unleashed by France and the United States in the wars that 
followed. Imperialism was; however, not prepared to let go so easily. 
Vietnam was re-occupied by the British and the KMT with the help of 
the ‘disarmed’ Japanese troops, and held till France could re-assert its 
authority, while French Communists in Paris did nothing to oppose the 
expedition of ‘their’ imperialism to re-conquer Vietnam. The Vietna- 
mese Communists, coaxed by their metropolitan ‘elder brothers’, tempor- 
arily negotiated and retreated. It was only when they realized that they 
had been deceived and manipulated that they renewed the national 
resistance, which culminated in the historic victory of Dienbienphu in 
1954. 


In China, a wave of peasant uprisings allowed Mao Zedong and the 
Red Armies to settle accounts with the discredited and demoralized 
nationalists led by Chiang Kai-shek. In October 1949, the PLA marched 
into Peking and proclaimed the People’s Republic of China. Therewith 
the world’s largest state freed itself from some of the constraints of the 
capitalist world market. The Chinese Revolution immediately had far- 
reaching effects on the global position as a whole. After 1917 the 
imperialist powers had directly sent in armies to defeat the Russian 
Revolution. They had failed, but the economic costs to the USSR had 
been great. After 1949 there was an indirect attempt to contain China, 
when the ‘United Nations’ (alias for Western imperialism) invaded 
Korea to roll back the Revolution there to the Yalu, forcing China to 
enter the war to defend the DPRK. This was America’s first military 
failure in the post-war world. 


Within the ‘socialist camp’ the effects of the Chinese Revolution were 
to be equally profound. The victory of the CCP meant the definitive end 
of ‘socialism in one country’. In Europe the success of the Yugoslav 
Revolution, and the ‘gyerturns from above’ in the rest of Eastern 
Europe, had already undermined the pretensions of the doctrine. The 
Chinese Revolution demonstrated to all that there could be no single 
centre of power in the non-capitalist world. The Communist Inter- 
national had been disbanded by Stalin in 1943 to appease his Western 
allies. In the post-war epoch there was a desperate need for an inter- 
national framework within which political differences in the ‘socialist 
camp’ could be rationally hammered out and mediated. No such body 
came into existence. Ideological disputes were soon to acquire nationalist 
overtones, with disastrous results. 
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The Indian Subcontinent 


Meanwhile, the British withdrawal from India in August 1947 saw the 
creation of two states in that sub-continent. Pakistan emerged as a 
confessional monstrosity, constructed on extremely shaky foundations, 
which were to collapse within two decades and a half. The break-up of 
India represented a major defeat for the citizens of that region, creating 
a permanent division between peoples which was to feed communalism 
and irrationalism in both states. The independence of South Asia raised, 
at the same time, new questions. How would the new countries relate 
to their former masters? Pakistan decided, at an early stage, to align 
itself firmly with the West. First London and then Washington deter- 
mined the entire pattern of the country’s development and its politico- 
military priorities. India pioneered the principles of non-alignment. 
These were not, contrary to mythology, the result of pure idealism on 
the part of India’s post-independence leadership. Non-alignment also 
reflected the refusal of the powerful Indian bourgeoisie to kow-tow to 
the priorities of British multinationals. The Indian capitalist class was 
a national bourgeoisie ın the real sense of the word, favouring a 
aationaltst political orientation at home and abroad. Nonetheless, non- 
alignment angered the Cold Warriors in Washington, who, unable to 
bring India into their network of treaties and pacts (SEATO and CENTO), 
armed its Muslim neighbour to the teeth and developed a direct 
relationship with the one instrument they felt could serve Western 
interests in the region: the Pakistani Army. Contacts between the 
Pentagon and Rawalpindi did not require the mediation of Pakistan’s 
weak-kneed political leaders, every military cowp in that country being 
first given the green light by Washington. In sharp contrast India played 
an active role in defusing the cold war in Asia. On the other hand, the 
eruption of the Sino-Soviet dispute did generate a by-blow in the 
Himalayas in the shape of a border war between the two Asian giants, 
China and India. China won, and the result was a strengthening of the 
pro-imperialist lobby in Delhi. Yet non-alignment has remained the 
official aim of successive Indian leaderships, and India’s refusal to join 
any US-sponsored military bloc remains a central obstacle to American 
designs in the region. Here Asia has helped to offer an image of non- 


alignment even to Europe. 


Vietnam and Indochina 


The victory of the Chinese revolution in 1949, the establishment of the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam in 1954, India’s refusal to be used as 
a relay of imperialism in South Asia, were the three decisive develop- 
ments on mainland Asia tn the first decade after World War Two. The 
central and over-riding process of the next decades was, of course, the 
second war in Vietnam—this time the epic of armed struggle against the 
United States, rather than France. Today, it has become unfashionable to 
talk of this conflict. The Right is busy re-writing history. The Left, 
disoriented by more recent events in South-East Asia, has fallen increas- 
ingly silent. Yet we cannot afford to ignore the lessons of Indochina— 
not because it is more comfortable to retreat into the past, but because 
its ordeal shows us an image of the future. 
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The Vietnamese have had to fight more imperialist powers than any 
other colonized country in the history of the modern world. First the 
French, then the Japanese, then the British, then the French again and 
lastly the Americans. It 1s almost as if Vietnam had been destined to 
become a microcosm of the epoch in which we live and of the main 
contest that characterizes it: the conflict between the privileged and the 
wretched of this earth, between socialism and capitalism, now being 
enacted under the nightmarish shadows of nuclear war. 


In the eyes of the Western ruling classes, the crime of the Vietnamese 
people and its leaders is that they won. They succeeded in defeating the 
world’s largest and mightiest power. They did so, of course, with the 
help of those who supported their cause. China supplied Vietnam with 
rice for much of the war; the USSR provided, above all in the decisive 
denouement of the seventies, the modern weaponry that was essential 
to victory over the US puppet regime; the solidarity movement in the 
United States and Western Europe projected an internationalism that 
had not been seen in the West since the twenties and thirties. All of 
this was made possible by the epic resistance of the Vietnamese them- 
selves. Two million people died in Vietnam to expel the United States, 
which lost 50,000 soldiers in battle. That is a ratio we should never 
forget. One must add the destruction of whole villages, the bombing 
of hospitals—which I, along with many others, witnessed—the use of 
defoliants, and the laceration of the country’s ecology to the bill of 
indictment of imperialist war-coomes against Vietnam. This was a coun- 
try that was murderously assaulted by the United States for a whole 
decade, but refused to surrender. 


In the aftermath of World War Two, the United States set about 
reconstrucing the economies of Germany and Japan and the defeated 
Axis powers were moulded into the new allies. In the case of Vietnam, 
the United States promised reparations to the country it had tried to 
destroy. Nixon indeed at one time offered 3,250 million dollars for post- 
war reconstruction, ostensibly without conditions. This was naturally 
to remain an empty promise. Having failed to defeat Vietnam politically 
and militarily, the United States decided to do so economically. The 
victor had to be punished. 


The vindictive retribution for the past decade has been justified by 
Western ideologists with the myth of ‘Vietnamese expansionism’. The 
London Esomemist, a journal which defended virtually every US atrocity 
in Indochina, has the nerve to write: ‘The Vietnamese are South-East 
Asia’s Prussians; a people whose aggressive insecurity, or maybe plain 
aggression, creates insecurity around them.’ The aim of such propaganda 
is obvious: to lend cover to the ASEAN—above all That—blockade of 
the Vietnamese revolution. The idea that Vietnam is preparing to 
embark on the conquest of South-East Asia as a whole is utterly 
ludicrous, and has been eloquently rebutted by two Australian scholars, 
Grant Evans and Kelvin Rowley, in their book Red Brotherbeod At 
Wer.’ These writers paint a grim picture of a deyastated Vietnam, 
slowly trying to recover from a war which lasted nearly half a century. 


1 Pablshed by Verso, London 1984 


Which other country has been subjected to such continuous fighting by 
a succession of imperialist powers in the zoth century? Are the Vietna- 
mese people and their leaders simply robots, without human feelings, 
that they have only one urge left, to wage wars? 


The truth was the opposite. The war-weary Vietnamese wanted peace 
desperately. They needed to rebuild their economy. They desired friend- 
ship with both China and the USSR. They were prepared to accept 
Western investment and offered friendly relations even to the United 
States. But further outrages, alas, were to be visited on the peoples of 
Indochina. In Cambodia, the demented Pol Pot regime—a mongrel 
offspring of Khmer chauvinism and Gang-of-Four Maoism—confiscated 
the national revolution and inflicted untold miseries on the unfortunate 
population. The scale of its savagery and repression was such that 
“Democratic Kampuchea’ was an inherently unstable edifice. It was clear 
that sooner or later Pol Pot and his faction would turn to outside 
powers—China or the West, or the West via China—for support, to 
sustain itself and its belligerence against Vietnam. It was to preempt such 
a possibility that the Vietnamese intervened in Cambodia, delivering it 
from the Khmers Rouges. No one could argue that this was a particularly 
desirable solution: but only the purblind could view the Vietnamese 
action as simply an expression of expansionism. The fact that the West 
today actively supports the Pol Pot remnants and their terror squads 
from their bases in Thailand, shows all too clearly where the dynamic 
of the regime that was overthrown in 1979 lay. 


The Sino-Soviet Dispute 


Yet if the only problem in the region had been posed by the counter- 
offensive of US imperialism in the late seventies, there can be little doubt 
that Vietnam would have been able to mobilize world public opinion 
against Washington. Events in Asia, however, had taken a new and 
menacing tum in the previous decade, as Russia and China had fallen 
out, and ideological disputes had escalated to inter-state conflict. 
Throughout the years of the Sino-Soviet polemics and the confron- 
tations on the River Ussuri, Vietnam had always maintained a careful 
neutrality. The victory congress of the Vietnamese Communist Party 
in 1976 had declared: “The Vietnamese revolution is part and parcel of 
the world revolution. Our people’s victory . . . against US aggression 
is closely associated with the wholehearted support and great assistance 
of our brothers and friends from all continents.’ AXN the ‘fraternal 
socialist countries’ were thanked, and Ho Chi Minh’s testament—which 
looked forward to the day when the divisions between Moscow and 
Peking would be healed—was recalled. 


But during the final years of the war in Vietnam, Chinese foreign policy 
had taken a novel and fateful direction. Once the injured party in the 
Sino—Soviet dispute—when it suffered the brutal blow of the withdrawal 
of Russian technicians, and the concentration of Russian troops along 
its borders—and the advocate of more militant opposition to American 
imperialism, after the so-called ‘Cultural Revolution’ it became the 
aggressor in a propaganda war against the USSR of unprecedented 
virulence, and the suitor of favours from Washington. From 1972 
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onwards, when Nixon was feted in Peking, Chinese external policy 
changed colour throughout the world. Peking not only celebrated the 
fall of Allende by recognizing the Pinochet dictatorship; denounced the 
MPLA in Angola and gave de facto support to the gangs armed and 
supported by Pretoria; or backed every single military dictatorship in 
Pakistan: it also declared that the USSR—not the USA—represented the 
major threat to world peace. In return the United States ended its 
embargo of China, and Western heads of state started to flock to Peking 
to extend the new alliance, while capitalist media that for decades had 
been virulently hostile to the Chinese revolution suddenly discovered 
the virtues of Maoist pragmatism. Every crime for which Peking had 
attacked Moscow during the sixties could now be laid at its own door. 


Worst of all, China ceased to give support to Vietnamese unification. 
Mao, indeed, urged the Vietnamese Communists to moderate their aims 
and to reach an understanding with Washington—just as the final 
offensives against the Thieu regime were in preparation. The Chinese 
leadership’s goal was to force Hanoi towards a break with Moscow, in 
its own interests. When Hanoi ignored its advice and started to complete 
the liberation of the South, Peking brought pressure to bear on ıt 
immediately, occupying some of the Paracel Islands to which it had 
made ternitonal claims. The Vietnamese, confronted with a lurid Chinese 
national egoism, alas began to respond ın partial kind, speaking quite 
unhistorically of a ‘2000-year-old struggle’ of Vietnam against China, 
and organizing an unworthy campaign against Chinese residents in 
Vietnam, not a few of whom were peasants or workers and had 


participated in a shared struggle against imperialism. 


But these preliminaries, bad though they were, had no common measure 
with the full-scale military attack on Vietnam, launched by China ın 
February 1979—2 gratuitious act of vengeance for the ending of its 
protegé’s reign of terror 10 Cambodia, and for Hanoi’s refusal to sunder 
its ties with Russia. What a bitter irony that the country which had 
experienced the onslaught of four imperialist powers now had to suffer 
the worst consequences of the Sino-Soviet conflict as welll China’s 
invasion of Vietnam was intended, in the words of Deng Xiaoping, to 
‘pierce the myth of Vietnamese invincibility’. Orchestrated and 
applauded by Washington, Mao’s successors in Peking attempted to 
teach the Vietnamese a lesson. In the process they merely strengthened 
the myth they had crossed the Vietnamese frontier to pierce. Chinese 
troops suffered heavy losses and were forced to withdraw within a 
month, after wreaking destruction on border provinces. But the political 
results of this criminal act were far-reaching. The blatant alignment of 
Chinese intrusions with American designs in the region—exultantly 
proclaimed by the Ecoseavsst and its ilk—helped to disonent and demoral- 
ize movements and individuals engaged ın struggles throughout Asia 
against local dictatorships and foreign multinationals alike. The prestige 
of the Chinese revolution had once inspired a new generation of youth 
in many parts of the continent. Most of this capital was now squandered. 
Those who have gained most from the decline in the credit of People’s 
China have been the major continental relays of US imperialism. To 
note these consequences and the Sino—Soviet split is not an argument 
for monolithism within the workers’ movement on a world scale. Such 
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a conception would be grotesque. Differences between socialist parties 
are as normal and natural as differences within socialist parties. It is 
only when the party is equated with the state that such ideological 
differences become transformed into conflicts between states. From this 
there is a logical—but not inevitable—progression that leads towards 
military confrontations. Chinese and Soviet soldiers have killed each 
other, just as Chinese and Vietnamese soldiers have killed each other. 
On each occasion, such actions have been sanctioned by the Communist 
Parties which govern the states ın question. We are a long way from 
the Stuttgart Declaration of the Second International in 1907 on Militar- 
ism and International Conflicts: ‘Wars are . . . inherent in the nature of 
capitalism, they will cease only when the capitalist economy is abolished, 
or when the magnitude of the sacrifice of human beings and money, 
necessitated by the technological development of warfare, and popular 
disgust with armaments, leads to the abolition of the system. That is 
why the working classes, which have primarily to furnish the soldiers 
and make the greatest material sacrifices, are natural enemies of war, 
which is opposed to their aim: the creation of an economic system based 
on socialist foundations, and which will make a reality of the solidarity 
of nations.’ The military conflicts between Communist states today belie 
these promises, and gravely affect the peace and security of Asia. To 
shut our eyes to this reality will not help anyone. The Soviet Union 
and China should be aware that their own actions have deprived them 
of a moral authority which could have been utilized, for instance, to 
help end the mindless slaughter currently taking place in West Asia: 
the Iran-Iraq war, which is a tragedy of the first magnitude for the 
toiling masses of both countries. 


Afghanistan 


A tense situation also prevails in South-West Asia. This war too has 
global repercussions. I refer to the tragedy of Afghanistan. Unfortu- 
nately no one can say that the story here is a simple and straightforward 
variant of events in Indochina, Central America or Southern Africa. It 
is, and this is an understatement, a complex conflict. For those who do 
not accept the officially stated Soviet position on the causes or solutions 
of the war in Afghanistan, it 1s essential to spell out, however briefly 
and schematically, the main elements of the situation there. 


In April 1978 a group of radical officers, many of them members of the 
PDPA, carried out what was in effect a defensive comp d itat, and overthrew 
the regime of the hated Daud. The officers had acted to pre-empt a 
wave of repression which Daud was planning in collaboration with the 
Shah of Iran. The comp was a popular affair and was greeted with 
widespread support ın Kabul. The new regime promised land reforms 
and democracy, and pledged to end all the dictatorial practices associated 
with the old order. The Soviet Union was clearly taken by surprise at 
this turn of events, a fact admitted by the more sophisticated commen- 
tators in the Western press.? Its advice to the new government was to 
move slowly. The new leaders were, however, far too ‘dizzy with 
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success’. They equated a defensive and necessary military coup with a 
revolution. Real social revolutions are extreme manifestations of social 
and class conflicts: it is the social classes at the lower end of the 
existing order who provide their motor force. The Afghan PDPA leaders 
concealed these realities from themselves. Hafizullah Amin, the strong- 
man of the party, boasted that the Saur ‘revolution’ in Afghanistan had 
replaced October 1917 a8 a model for the international working class, 
since there was now available ‘a short-cut which can transfer power 
from the feudal class to the working class—and our revolution proved 
it.” Such was the braggadocio of a monolithic regime which attempted 
to stifle all dissent in the country. 


Ill-conceived and bureaucratic reforms failed to mobilize the villagers 
who comprise the bulk of the population. The ensuing repression and 
large-scale arrests scarcely proved more popular, and the growing 
discontent below was soon reflected within the upper reaches of the 
PDPA (in itself a tiny political organization based largely in the towns). 
Amin settled differences within the party in the same way. Taraki, a 
genuinely popular leader, was killed in a shoot-out, and Afghan reaction, 
taking advantage of these heaven-sent opportunities, began to win 
growing support. The Sino—American alliance utilized the military 
dictatorship in Pakistan to provide bases for training Afghan guerrillas 
in order to topple the Amin regime. These developments caused acute 
preoccupation in Moscow. The USSR had just been confronted with the 
NATO rearmament programme in Brussels, which made it clear that the 
Americans were determined to place Cruise and Pershing missiles in 
their satellite states in Western Europe. China was patronizing the 
Afghan insurgency on its other flank. The Soviet leadership now decided 
that the only way to stabilize the situation in Afghanistan was to remove 
Amin and replace him with a more pliant and moderate ruler. In 
December 1979, units of the Red Army entered Kabul. Amin and his 
closest colleagues were killed and Babrak Karmal was placed in power. 
Since then, civil war has raged in Afghanistan. 


Throughout all this, a mythological rendering of the events of April 
1978 has been a major obstacle to any self-understanding on the part 
of the PDPA. The fact is that the present regime is deeply unpopular tn 
much of the countryside and has only a limited social base of support in 
the towns. Otherwise it is impossible to understand why the continuing 
military role of Soviet troops is necessary. Imperialism is only successful 
in ousting progressive regimes when these lack a genuinely popular 
mass basis. A comparison with Nicaragua is telling in this connection. 
Here we have seen an authentic social revolution which destroyed a 
hated dictatorship. The FSLN has debated in public the future of the 
Nicaraguan revolution. Differences can find political expression. Right- 
wing parties have not been banned. Bourgeois newspapers were and 
are allowed. Meanwhile, the United States has set the CIA to work to 
destabilize and overthrow the Sandinista regime. A counter-revolution 
has been trained and armed, from bases in Honduras, while its pay- 
masters ın the White House have hypocritically demanded elections tn 
Nicaragua. The Sandinistas obliged, and—before international 
observers—won an overwhelming popular mandate, establishing for 
themselves a dual legitimacy without precedent in a post-revolutionary 
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state. The FSLN has not needed Cuban troops to help defeat the counter- 
revolution. This is the model that needs to be popularized throughout 
the world. 


To say this is not to imply that the USSR 1s uninterested in a peaceful 
settlement in Afghanistan. The main barrier to such a solution is the 
Pentagon, which would like to keep Soviet troops bogged down in 
Afghanistan for as long as possible, and does its best to increase the 
casualty rates there. To thwart these designs, unilateral initiatives from 
Moscow are needed to expose and outflank Washington. The continuing 
Soviet presence in Afghanistan, against the will of major sections of 
the population, does not aid the construction of a ‘new, democratic and 
genuinely free Afghan society’—the laudable aim recently stated by the 
Soviet Ambassador to Pakistan. 


Continental Peace and Security 


Conventional wars in the South-Eastern, South-Western and Western 
regions of our continent are not the only dangers jeopardizing its peace 
and security. An increasing threat is posed to Asia by the proliferation 
of nuclear arsenals. The widespread demand to make the Indian Ocean 
a nuclear-free zone has met with little response from the Western 
powers. Yet it is Asia where such arsenals might be tested yet again. 
America, France and Britain—the three nuclear powers of the capitalist 
bloc—all maintain military bases and warships in Asia. But the continent 
itself does not lack this fearsome weaponry. There is the sad fact that 
Soviet missiles are stationed along the Chinese border, just as Chinese 
missiles are pointed at Siberia. Few can doubt that both India and 
Pakistan have nuclear capability. Nor should anyone underestimate 
Japan’s future military temptations. Till now it has advanced its inter- 
national position largely through economic strength, relying on the 
United States to defend its massive stake in South-East Asia. But if the 
situation started to deteriorate for Capital in, say, the Philippines in 
coming years and the United States found it difficult to intervene 
directly, would mighty Japan stand aside? Or would it move fast to 
protect its investments? These are not academic questions. They could 
be with us sooner than we realize. 


In these circumstances, the labour government in New Zealand must 
be congratulated on its firm initiative in barring vessels armed with 
nuclear weapons from entering its waters, in the neighbouring Pacific 
region. The convocation of an Asian and Pacific Disarmament Confer- 
ence, taking up the signal from Auckland, is an urgent priority. But 
peace on our continent is not just a matter for diplomacy, important as 
that is. It is also a question of profound social and economic change. 
Real peace will not be achieved, across most of Asia, until the living 
conditions of the great majority of our citizens are dramatically 
improved. For as long as there is acute hunger, exploitation and 
oppression, there will be revolts against ıt; as long as there are such 
revolts, there. are likely to be latent or declared civil wars; and as long 
as there are revolutions or civil wars, there are liable to be umpenalist 
interventions from outside to restore the status quo. To limit and check 
this possibility, something like a new Bandung Conference is much 
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needed today—even if Bandung were the last place it could be held— 
to formalize renewed collective principles of non-interference and non- 
aggression, and respect for the rights of peoples to self-determination 
regardless of how backward or advanced their economic or cultural 
situation may be. 


Finally, speaking here ın Tashkent, let me say that Asian peace and 
security could receive no greater or more welcome impetus than from 
bilateral action on the part of the two major powers, the USSR and 
China. The withdrawal of troops and missiles from both sides of the 
Sino—Soviet border; the negotiation of a stable and peaceful internal 
settlement, without foreign military interference of any sort, in Afghanis- 
tan; the extension of aid, rather than the preservation of terror, for 
Cambodia—these are the steps that would mark a retum to sanity in 
relations between once supposedly fraternal countries, with similar 
social systems, and deliver a decisive set-back to the war-mongers of 
the West. They require neither side to recognize any hegemony of the 
other. They need only imagination and the ability to understand that 
the real problems of the world are far removed from war games on 
the Ussuri river or provocations on the Sino—Vietnamese border. A 
concerted effort by the USSR and China to define the terms for a new 
peace in Asia and the Pacific would provide a magnetic attraction for 
many states in the region, including those with different social systems. 


Michael Lowy 


Revolution Against ‘Progress’: Walter 
Benjamin s Romantic Anarchism ~ 


Walter Benjamin’s style of thinking is unique and resists classification, but it 
can be better understood and explained if related to the cultural atmosphere 
of Mittel-Esropa at the beginning of the century, and to certain religious- 
political undercurrents among German-speaking Jewish intellectuals of this 
period. Neo-romanticism, as a moral and social critique of ‘progress’ and of 
modern Zwilisation—in the name of a nostalgic loyalty to the traditional 
Kultwr—became the dominant trend among the German intelligentsia from 
the end of the nineteenth century to the rise of fascism. It was mainly a 
reaction to the very forceful, brutal and rapid process of industrialization of 
the country during this time, which threatened to dissolve all ancient values 
and beliefs and replace them with the cold and rational calculations of 
commodity production. Several German-speaking Jewish writers and philos- _, 
ophers were attracted by this Weltanschauung and developed (in a relationship 
of elective affinity) a Romantic version of Jewish Messianism and a Romantic 
version of revolutionary (libertarian) Utopia. One of the central elements in 


4 


this affinity was the restorative-utopian character of both spiritual 
configurations, which can be found in the works of several well-known 
figures of the Central European Jewish intelligentsia: Martin Buber, 
Gershom Scholem, Gustav Landauer, Ernst Bloch, Georg Lukács, and 


so on.! 


Walter Benjamin is related to this pattern not only by his personal links 
with most of the members of this complex network, but also because 
he concentrates in his life and thought all the contradictions, tensions and 
oppositions which divided this neo-Romantic Jewish—German culture: 
between Jewish theology and Marxist materialism, assimilation and 
Zionism, communism and anarchism, conservative Romanticism and 
nihilist revolution, mystical Messianism and profane utopia. 


The intimate association of Messianic and anarchist-utopian themes 
(against a background of neo-Romantic criticism of ‘progress’) is one 
of the central features of Benjamin’s political philosophy. If we examine 
one of his first works, the speech ‘On Student Life’ (1914), we can 
already find the seeds of his whole social-religious Wel/tanschaxung. 
Against the ‘formless’ idea of progress he celebrates the critical power 
of mfopian images, such as those of the French Revolution and of the 
Messianic Kingdom; the real issues for society are not those of tech- 
nology and science, but the metaphysical problems raised by Plato, 
Spinoza, the Romantics and Nietzsche, under whose inspiration the 
student community should become the harbinger of a ‘permanent 
spiritual revolution’. The anarchist dimension is already suggested by 
the statement that truly free art and knowledge are ‘alien to the state, 
frequently hostile to the state’. But it is also present in a more explicit 
way, in the reference to the Tolstoyan spirit of serving the poor, 
whose most authentic expressions were ‘the ideas of the most profound 
Anarchists and the Christian monastic communities’. Utopia, Anarch- 
ism, Revolution and Messianism are alchemically combined and linked 
to a neo-Romantic cultural criticism of ‘progress’ and merely technical- 
scientific knowledge; the past (the monastic communities) and the future 
(the Anarchist utopia) are directly associated in a characteristically 
Romantic-revolutionary short-cut. This document contains is save many 
of Benjamin’s future preoccupations and one can mgorously show its 
similarity with his last wntings. It suggests certain themes and motives 
that will recur during his life work, sometimes openly, sometimes as a 
hidden undercurrent. We can see a basic continuity in his spiritual 
trajectory from 1914 to 1940—which does not mean that there were no 
changes or transmutations: after 1924 Marxism becomes an increasingly 
essential ingredient of his world-view. Communism and historical maten- 
alism did not replace his former spiritualist and libertarian convictions, 
but amalgamated with them, forming a distinctive pattern of thought. 


For Benjamin— as for many young Jewish intellectuals at the beginning 
of the century—Romanticism was the starting point, the decisive cul- 
tural climate, the basic source of values and feelings. It 1s important to 
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insist on this, because criticism has (in general) not given sufficient 
attention to his neo-Romantic background and its relevance for his own 
social, religious and philosophical-historical views—which represent of 
course an original perspective, irreducible to classical Romantic ideas. 


In one of his first publications (under the pseudonym ‘J. Ardor’), the 
short notice ‘Romantik’ (1913), Benjamin criticizes the ‘false Romant- 
cism’ taught in school and calls for the birth of a ‘new Romanticism’, 
stressing that ‘the Romantic wil to beauty, the Romantic wis to truth, 
the Romantic »iH to action’ are ‘insuperable’ (avaberwindlich) acquisitions 
of modern culture.’ In a little-noticed but highly significant essay in the 
form of a dialogue, also from 1913 (‘Dialog über die Religiositat der 
Gegenwart’) he writes that ‘we all still live very deeply immersed ın 
the discoveries of Romanticism’ and that we have to thank Romanticism 
for the most powerful insights on ‘the nocturnal side of the natural’. 
Sharply criticizing the reduction of men to working machines and the 
debasement of all work to the technical, he insists, in opposition to the 
illusions of progress and evolution, on the need for a new religion 
(whose prophets would be Tolstoy, Nietzsche and Strindbergp—te. 
cultural critics of modern civilization) and for a new, ‘sincere’ (ehr/ichen) 
socialism, very different from the conventional one.‘ 


Enlightenment ‘Blindness’ 


Benjamin’s first important literary essay (1914-15) was devoted to the 
revolutionary-Romantic Hölderlin, and after 1916 he became fascinated 
by Friedrich Schlegel’s youthful wntings, which were to be the prime 
materia of his doctoral thesis. In a letter to Scholem in June 1917, he 
praised the ‘infinite deepness and beauty’ of the Fribromaatik (Friedrich 
and August Wilhelm Schlegel, Novalis, Tieck and Schleiermacher were 
mentioned); he was particularly attracted by its ways of uniting religion 
and history and he significantly concluded that ‘Romanticism is the last 
movement that has once again saved tradition for us.’ At the beginning 
of 1918, in the essay ‘Uber das Programm der kommenden Philosophie’, 
he sharply criticized the ‘blindness’ not only of the Enlightenment but 
of the sew times (Neuzeit) in general, precisely in relation to two 
dimensions of culture that are so essential to Romanticism: religion and 
history. His neo-Romantic scorn for the Awsfk/areag went so far that he 
singled it out as ‘one of the lowest-situated world-views’, and as a 
cultural era whose experience was ‘flat and shallow’.6 In 1919 Benjamin 
presented his thesis ‘Der Begnff der Kunstkritik in der deutschen 
Romantik’ and it was under the inspiration of this Romantic method 
of literary criticism that he wrote his well-known essay on Goethe’s 
Elective Affrnsizes—celebrated by one of the main figures of neo-Romant- 
cism, the writer Hugo von Hofmannsthal, as ‘absolutely incomparable’. 
The correspondence during the twenties gives evidence of his persistent 
interest in Romanticism: he was deeply stimulated by Johann Wilhelm 
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Ritter’s ‘distinctively Romantic esotenasm’, by Tieck’s novel Eckbert 
the Blond, by the medieval fairy tales, and by Grimm’s collections of 
German Sagen.’?7 He was even sensitive to conservative neo-Romantic 
cultural critics of capitalism: the mystic and esoteric German poet Stefan 
Georg, the Catholic royalist French novelist Leon Bloy (‘has ever a 
bitterer criticism, or rather satire, been written against the bour- 
geoisier’), the Bachofen conservative commentator Ludwig Klages 
(‘without doubt a great philosophical work’) and even—+errtbile dicin— 
Action Française, to which he subscribed in 1924!8 In 1930 he gave a 
lecture on E.T.A. Hoffmann and Oscar Panizza, who represented for 
him ‘the beginning and the end of the Romantic spiritual movement in 
Germany in the last century’, and whose religious-metaphysical dualism 
between Life and Automaton he considered as a kind of theology. He 
saw Hoffmann, with his fantastic story-telling, as the follower of an old 
tradition going back to the Greek and Oriental epic, and he considered 
that “authentic story-telling (Erzählen) has always a conservative charac- 
ter, in the best meaning of the word, and we cannot think of any one 
of the great story-tellers separated from the oldest spiritual heritage of 
humanity’. He also celebrated Hoffmann’s belief in ‘effective connexions 
with the most ancient times’ (Urzeit); as we shall see, this reference to 
a primeval, archaic or ancestral era would become central in his later 
writings, in contradistinction to the usual Romantic nostalgia for the 
Middle Ages.’ 


It is true that in the thirties, with his growing appropriation of historical 
materialism, the references to Romanticism tend to become infrequent; 
yet some basic elements of the Romantic world-view are chemically 
sublimated ın his religious and philosophico-political ideas. One of the 
last discussions of Romanticism in his writings is a review in 1939 of 
Albert Beguin, Le romantisme et les rives. Benjamin argues that the author 
was unable to understand Romanticism as a reaction to social and 
industrial development, and he concludes with this illuminating insight: 
“The Romantic appeal to dream life was an emergency signal; it pointed 
less towards the way home of the soul to its Motherland, than to the 
obstacles that already had barred this way.’10 


Romantic Messianism 


The link between Romanticism and Messianism is documented not only 
by Benjamin’s interest in the kabbalist-philosophical writings of the 
German Romantic Franz Joseph Molitor,!!, but above all in his doctoral 
thesis, where he insists thet the true essence of the Frabromantié ‘must 
be sought in Romantic Messianism’. He discovers the Messianic dimen- 
sion of Romanticism, especially in the writings of Schlegel and Novalis, 
and quotes among others this astonishing statement by the young 
Friedrich Schlegel: “The revolutionary desire to achieve the kingdom 
of God is the beginning of modern history. Anything which is not 
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related to the Kingdom of God is for it just marginal.’"12 This theme 
seems incidental to the main aesthetic subject of the work, but it was 
essential to his own preoccupations: in a letter to Ernst Schoen, in April 
1919, he explains that he cannot deal with ‘the centre of Romanticism, 
Messianism’, because such questions, though ‘highly relevant’, would 
prevent the thesis from keeping to a ‘conventionally scientific’ form 
(which he distinguishes from the authentic one). 


Noting in his diary in 1916 a conversation with his friend, Gershom 
Scholem writes: “The spirit of Benjamin tums. . . around the phenom- 
ena of myth, which he approaches from various angles. From history, 
where he starts from Romanticism, from poetry, where he starts from 
Holderlin, from religion, where he starts from Judaism.’* Benjamin’s 
mind is at this moment a peculiar cultural crucible, in which Hölderlin 
(or Schlegel) and the Bible, Romantic poetry and Messianic theology, 
history and religion are distilled to produce a new and unexpected 
substance. 


Benjamin’s libertarian Utopia ıs also grounded in a neo-Romantic 
structure of feeling. There is a very illuminating passage in a letter of 
1918 to Gershom Scholem where this connection is explicitly stated. 
After proclaiming that Romanticism 1s ‘one of the most powerful 
movements of the present times’, Benjamin argues that ‘through the 
reception of social elements’ the ideal side of Romantic catholicism 
(as opposed to its association with political power) ‘developed into 
Anarchism (Leonhard Frank, Ludwig Rubiner)’.!5 As we have seen, 
the Catholic-Romantic restorative dimension is intimately linked, in 
Benjamin’s speech on students (1914), to its libertarian aspect: monastic 
communities and anarchist groups are presented as the two most 
significent models of social action. 


In a more general way, Benjamin’s social views are influenced by 
libertarian, anarchist or anarcho-syndicalist thinkers most akin to Roman- 
tic anti-capitalism and its restitutionist aspirations: Georges Sorel, 
Gustav Landauer. But his thinking is far from political in the usual 
sense of the term. Paradoxically he seems to have been attracted neither 
by the Russian October nor by the German Revolution of 1918-19: 1n 
discussions with Scholem at this time, he was more reticent towards 
the new Soviet power than his friend, who saw ıt as a kind of 
‘dictatorship of the poor’. The sympathies of both went rather to the 
SR heirs of the Russian ‘nihilists’-—whom they considered to be closer 
than the Bolsheviks to anarchist ideas.16 Scholem described as ‘theocratic 
anarchism’ the conception which was common to both in 1919— 
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the term ‘theocratic’ having a purely religious rather than political 
significance.'7 According to Werner Kraft, who knew him well at that 
time, Benjamin’s anarchism had a certain ‘symbolic’ quality: it was 
neither left nor right but ‘somewhere else’.18 In the twenties Benjamin 
himself used the term ‘nihilism’ with evident pleasure to designate 
his own political, or rather anti-political, ideas.19 Scholem certainly 
contributed to the development of such convictions, by providing him 
with libertarian literature such as the writings of Landauer, but the 
1914 speech on students indicates that the tendency already existed 
before they met. 


The key to Benjamin’s peculiar form of anarchism lies in its relationship 
to Jewish Messianism—a relationship that can best be analysed as one 
of elective afinity. Growing out of the same neo-Romantic roots, the two 
cultural outlooks have in common a utopian-restitutionist structure, a 
revolutionary-catastrophist perspective on history, and a libertarian 
image of the edenic future. 


One of the first occasions on which Benjamin fully expressed his 
libertarian-revolutionary views was the essay on violence (‘Zur Kritik 
der Gewalt’, 1921), directly inspired by Sorel’s Reflections on Violence. 
Speaking with harsh contempt of state institutions such as the police 
(‘the most degenerate possible form of violence’) or parliament (‘muser- 
able representation’), he endorses the ‘devastating’ anti-parliamentarian 
critique of the anarcho-syndicalists and the Bolsheviks (a highly reveal- 
ing association), as well as the Sorelian idea of the proletarian general 
strike as an action ‘whose one and only task is to destroy the violence 
of the state’. This conception, which he explicitly describes as anarchist, 
seems to him ‘profound, moral and authentically revolutionary’, even 
if it should lead to ‘catastrophic consequences’. However—and here 
Benjamin parts company with Sorel and moves into the quite different 
sphere of theological Messianism—‘pure’ and ‘immediate’ revolutionary 
violence is a manifestation of disixe vtolence, the only one capable of 
‘breaking the circle of the mythical forms of law .. . and therefore the 
violence of the state’ and of establishing ‘a new historical age’; the only 
one which is ‘law-destroying’ and radically counterposed both to the 
mythical law-founding violence and to the reactionary law-conserving 
violence.*! The sad generis dialectical bond between anarchism and Mes- 
sianism which constitutes the crux of this truly demonic essay (in 
Goethe’s sense of the word) reappears in a particularly intense form in 
that piece of hermetic quicksilver The Theologico-Polstical Fragment, writ- 
ten more or less at the same time and significantly influenced, in our 
view, by a reading of Franz Rosenzweig’s Stern der Exlosung.2 Although 
we cannot here attempt the kind of sentence-by-sentence, word-by- 
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word exegesis that this text deserves, a brief outline will give some idea 
of its content. It starts by drawing a radical distinction between the 
sphere of historical becoming and the sphere of the Messiah: ‘nothing 
historical can relate by itself and from itself to the Messianic’. But 
immediately afterwards Benjamin tries to bridge this abyss through a 
subtle mediation, a strange passage from earth to heaven: ‘the profane 
order of the profane may advance the coming of the Messianic Kingdom. 
The profane is indeed not a category of this Kingdom, but a category, 
the most adequate one, for the easiest approach to it’® The similarity 
but not identty with Rosenzweig’s thesis—‘acts of liberation’ which 
‘are not in themselves the Kingdom of God’ but constitute a ‘precon- 
dition for its coming’—seems undeniable. Concluding the fragment, 
Benjamin calls for a spiritual and worldly restitatto in integrum and assigns 
this task to a peculiar form of worldly politics ‘whose method must be 
called nihilism’ (the term exerchism perhaps being judged too “profane’). 


Scheerbart’s Utopia 


In 1917, thanks to his friendship with Scholem, Benjamin discovered 
the work of Paul Scheerbart, who had died in poverty and obscurity in 
1915. A bizarre and fantastic utopian, a kind of latter-day offspring of 
Cyrano de Bergerac and Swift, Scheerbart is generally considered to 
have been a neo-Romantic author, and in an autobiographical note he 
himself wrote: ‘Artistically, my main roots must be found in the 
Romantic age.’ Although he never published anything directly political, 
he was a friend of the anarchist poet Erich Mihsam—himself linked to 
the utopian Nese Gemeinschaft movement of which Gustav Landauer 
was a member—and showed affinities with anarchism in his hostility to 
imperialism, nationalism, militarism and the institution of the state. In 
his ‘astral utopia’ Lesabendio (1913) he describes an asteroid ‘Pallas’ 
whose inhabitants have created a society without any laws, political 
structures, administration, state or private property, linked by mutual 
aid and voluntary common activity. The main theme of the novel is the 
construction of a gigantic tower to reach a mysterious celestial body. 
The architectural technique seems to play an important role for the 
author, but ın the final analysis it is an instrument in the service of a 
‘cosmotheism’, a religious-astral aspiration. The supreme purpose is 
‘subordination to a Greater One’, and a leading character refers to the 
tower as ‘what one designates in other stars as religion’. In 1918-19 
Benjamin wrote a first brief notice on Lesabendio, in which he presented 
its /eitworty as ‘the spiritual overcoming of technology’ and ‘the spiritual 
testimony of a Greater One’, identified as ‘the accomplishment of 
Utopia’. However, the specifically political dimension of Scheerbart’s 
novel was not discussed, although it must have figured prominently in 
a further review, ‘The True Politician’, that Benjamin wrote in 1919 
and lost soon afterwards. In a letter to Scholem from November of that 
year, he explains that his second essay was designed to show that ‘Pallas’ 
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was ‘the best of all worlds’. At any event, Benjamin’s intense interest 
in Scheerbart—to whom he would frequently refer in his writings of 
the thirties—1s evidence enough of a spiritual kinship with his neo- 
Romantic, religious and libertanan style of thought. 


After Benjamin’s simultaneous discovery in 1924 of Marxism (through 
Lukacs’s History amd Class Consctousness) and Bolshevism (thanks to Asja 
Lacis), communism and later historical materialism became central in 
his political thought. Aware of the tensions between what he called 
‘the foundations of my nihilism’ and Hegelian-Marxist dialectics, as 
represented by Lukács in 1923, he was nevertheless powerfully attracted 
by the ‘political praxis of communism’ as an ‘obligatory attitude’ 
(verbindliche Haltung). 5 Two years later, he wrote to Scholem that he 
was considering joining the Communist Party, but he insisted that this 
did not mean he would ‘abjure’ his former anarchism. (By the way, this 
letter is the first place where he explicitly refers to his own convictions 
as amarchist rather than just ‘nihilist’.) For him, ‘anarchist methods are 
useless and the Communist “‘goals” nonsense and non-existent’; how- 
ever, this does not reduce the value of Communist action ‘because it is 
the corrective for its own goals and because significant political aims do 
not exist’. Anarchist goals, it would seem, are significant because they 
are not political aims, yet the best method to achieve them 1s provided 
by Communist action. According to Richard Wolin, the meaning of 
this sybilline formulation is that for Benjamin the only ultimately 
valuable goals are still Messianic.27” That is a quite perceptive interpret- 
ation, but precisely because Benjamin sees anarchist goals and Messianic 
aims as kindred if not identical: in the same letter to Scholem he speaks 
of an identity between religious and political observance ‘which shows 
itself only ın the paradoxical conversion (Umsch/agen) of the one into 
the other (in any direction whatsoever)’. This Umschlagen is perhaps 
one of the keys to Benjamin’s complex and subtle social-religious 
Weltanschauung, from the Political- penne Fragment to the Theses on the 


Philosophy of Histery. 
Surrealism 


The attempt to combine or articulate communism and anarchism is the 
leitmotiv of Benjamin’s well-known essay on Surrealism (1929). Referring 
to himself (‘the German observer’) as being pear ata ares 
position between anarchist fronde and revolutionary discipline’, 

celebrates surrealism as the most outstanding heir to the eee 
tradition: “since Bakunin, no radical concept of freedom has existed in 
Europe. The surrealists do have one’. They are also heirs to those other 
‘great anarchists who worked during the years from 1865 to 1875, 
without knowing each other, in the preparation of their time-bombs’: 
Dostoevsky, Rimbaud and Lautréamont, whose engines exploded 
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exactly at the same time 4o years later, in the upsurge of Surrealism. 
Benjamin praises Breton’s ‘revolutionary nihilism’ and draws attention 
to the passage in Nadja where the Surrealist poet hails the Parisian days 
of riot in solidarity with the anarchist martyrs Sacco and Vanzetti. 


It is true that Benjamin is concerned about the danger of insisting 
exclusively on the ‘anarchist component’ of revolution, at the expense 
of its ‘methodical and disciplined preparation’ (i.e. Communism). How- 
ever, he believes that in relation to the cardinal questions of the 
time, Surrealism and Communism are very close; 1n opposition to the 
mindless, dilettant optimism of social democracy, they have the same 
view of the destiny of European himanity: ‘pessimism all along the 
line’. And 1f the Communist Manifesto requires reality to transcend itself 
(through a ‘revolutionary discharge’), ‘the surrealists are the only ones 
to have understood its present commands’.# 


From 1929 on, the references to anarchism seem to fade away in his 
writings, as well as those referring to the Messianic era, but one can 
discover their hermetic presence, as a kind of subterranean fire actively 
shaping developments on the surface. For instance, it is likely that his 
sympathy for Communism during the years 1929-1935 was not unrelated 
to the distinctly ‘apocalyptic’ orientation of the Comintern during this 
time: the so-called ‘Third Period’, with its doctrine of the final crisis of 
capitalism and the umminence of world revolution. In his letter to 
Scholem of April 1931, he refers to the “Bolshevik revolution in 
Germany’ as a probable event in the near futurel In his answer, Scholem 
secs a danger in Benjamin’s intense yearning for community, ‘even if it 
is the apocalyptic one of revolution’; Benjamin replies ın July 1931 that 
‘it is very unlikely that we will have to wait longer than next autumn 
for the beginning of the civil war’. His 1930 article on theories of 
fascism contains a famous last paragraph (which Adorno wanted to 
eliminate from a new edition in the 1960s) calling for the ‘Marxist trick’ 
of transforming world war into avil war in Germany.” Benjamin’s 
peculiar «sarcho-Bolshestsw also included a certain mistrust towards the 
Soviet Union which increased after 1935—see, for instance, his notes 
on the conversations with Brecht in 1938, where the USSR 18 described 
as a ‘workers’ monarchy’, comparable to certain ‘grotesque sports of 
nature dredged up from the depths of the sea in the form of horned 
fish or other monsters’.*! After the German-Soviet Pact in 1939 he 
definitively broke with Stalinism, and in the Theses om the Philosophy of 
History he described the Stalinist leaders as ‘politicians in whom the 
opponents of fascism had placed their hopes’ but who ‘confirm their 
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defeat by betraying their own cause’. At the same time, his writings 
from the late thirties evinced a radical contempt for social democracy, 
and he remained consistent with his old anti-parliamentarism in express- 
ing scepticism about the Popular Front in France. In a letter to Fritz 
Lieb in July 1937, he complained that the left press in France ‘sticks to 
the fetish of the “left” majority, and is not disturbed by the fact that 
this majority has a policy which, if operated by the right, would provoke 


nots.’ 


But there is more direct evidence for the persistence of Benjamin’s 
esoteric anarchist faith during the thirties: in February 1935—-during 
the period when he seemed nearest to the orthodox Communist doc- 
trine—he wrote in a letter to Alfred Cohn that on reading Drieu La 
Rochelle’s novel Le Désertexr, ‘I discovered with astonishment the exact 
presentation of my own political attitude (Hal/tung)’.4 An examination 
of this novel, published in 1934, can therefore give us a precious clue 
to his ‘hidden’ political philosophy. Its hero (or anti-hero) is a French 
deserter from the First World War exiled in Latin America, a cosmopoli- 
tan internationalist and anti-militarist for whom ‘nationalism is the vilest 
aspect of the modern spirit’. The traveller who is arguing with him 
(and who probably represents Drieu himself) calls him in tum ‘an 
old reactionary’, ‘a wandering Jew’, ‘an anarchist’ and ‘an inoffensive 
utopian’. The Deserter answers: ‘I don’t want your European state of 
war, your general mobilization, your military socialization. You may 
call this by any name you like: anarchist, if you wish. But I know well 
that I have nothing to do with theories whose books I never read.’ But 
there is a kind of spontaneous libertarian spirit in his anti-political and 
anti-state philosophy: ‘Politics is the foulest of all games that this planet 
offers. All that belongs to the State is the vile task of lackeys."5 If this 
literary figure is, in Benjamin’s words, the exact presentation of his own 
political position, there is no doubt that this was much nearer to 
anarchism than his published works from 1935 would suggest. 


There is a sad and moving passage in Drieu’s piece which one cannot 
read without immediately thinking of Port-Bou, 1940. The Deserter 
says: ‘In 1914 I was one of the rare ones, but there will be thousands 
like me in the next war. There will be thousands of men who will 
defend themselves against the earthquake, by running away—or who 
will choose, between two deaths, the one of the executed protester 
rather than the one of the resigned subject, bombed or gassed.”¥ 


No explicit reference to anarchism can be found in the various essays 
and notes on Baudelaire written by Benjamin in 1938-39; but Rolf 
Tiedemann has very perceptively grasped that these writings ‘can be 
read as a palimpsest under the explicit Marxism the old nthilism 
becomes visible, whose road threatens to lead to the abstraction of 
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anarchist practice.’ The term ‘palimpsest is perhaps not accurate 
enough: the relation between the two messages ıs not a mechanical one 
of superimposition, but rather an alchemical one of alloying previously 
distilled elements. 


The same applies to the Theses on the Philosophy of History (1940): 
according to Tiedemann, ‘Benjamin’s representation of political praxis 
was rather the enthusiastic one of anarchism than the sober one of 
Marxism.’ Such a formulation is debatable, not only because Marxism 
itself is open to an ‘enthusiastic’ reading, but also because the libertarian 
and the Marxist utopias are not as contradictory as tradition would have 
it. Habermas too refers to the presence of an ‘anarchistic conception of 
Jetztzerten’ in the Theses—although in another passage of his essay he 
wrongly argues that from 1930 on, under the influence of Brecht, 
Benjamin ‘dissociated himself from his earlier anarchist inclinations’.” 
If anarchist ideas are only implicit in the Theses of 1940, there is a more 
direct reference to them in one of the preparatory notes: ‘Force of hate 
in Marx. Pugnacity of the working class. To interweave revolutionary 
destruction with the idea of Redemption (Nechaev. The Devils).’ In 
another note he insists on the need to release the ‘destructive energies 
of historical materialism’.” 


The Power of Destruction 


Analysing the regulative ideas governing Benjamin’s thought, Scholem 
shows that ‘an apocalyptic element of destructiveness is preserved in 
the metamorphosis undergone in his writing by the messianic idea, 
which continues to play a patent part in his thought The noble and 
positive power of destruction . . . now becomes an aspect of redemption 
.. . The secularization of Jewish apocalyptic doctrine is plain for all to 
see.41 Scholem relates this idea mainly to the essay Der destrukszvs 
Charakter and to the literary essays of the thirties, but the preparatory 
notes to the Theses on the Philosopby of History are the most arresting 
expression of such a Messianic/revolutionary concept of destruction, 
‘interweaving’ class struggle and redemption, Marx and Nechaev, histori- 
cal materialism and Dostoevsky (considered by Benjamin in 1929 as one 
of the ‘great anarchists’ of the nineteenth century). 


Destructiveness is not the only convergence between Messianism and 
liberterian-communist revolution in Benjamin’s late writings. The elec- 
tive affinity between them is grounded in their common restitutionist/ 
utopian structure: the redeemed future as restitutio im tmtagrum, Te- 
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establishment of a lost paradise, Tikéun of the world.42 The nostalgia 
for the lost edenic harmony, which is so decisive in Benjamin’s early 
theological writings—for instance, the essay on language (1916) where 
the expulsion from Paradise is linked to the loss of the ‘blessed adamite 
spirit of language’ and the subsequent decay into the linguistic chaos 
of the Tower of Babel4*—emerges again in the Theses. The expulsion 18 
now represented by the dialectical image of ‘a storm blowing from 
Paradise’ which ‘irresistibly propels’ the angel of history ‘into the 
future’. The new figure of the Tower of Babel reaching to the heavens 
is ‘the pile of debris growing skyward’ produced by the storm—a storm 
which is nothing other than ‘what we call progress’. The criticism of 
‘progress —defined in the Theses as ‘one single catastrophe which keeps 
piling wreckage upon wreckage’—s one of the main combustibles with 
which Benjamin fuels his fire. Of neo-Romantic origin, it receives in 
his work a peculiarly revolutionary and subversive quality. (Soon after 
his Theses were written, technical progress was to be instrumental in 
adding the two most catastrophic wreckages ever to the pile: Auschwitz 
and Hiroshima.) It runs throughout his writings, from the speech on 
the life of students to the end—with the exception of a short penod 
between 1933 and 1935 when, under the influence of Brecht, he exper- 
iments with the idea of technological progress as an instrument to 
forward revolutionary politics. 


We find this basic and essential mistrust of ‘progress’ in the dialectical 
image of Ose Way Stret (1928), which presents the anti-bourgeois 
revolution as the act of cutting the burning fuse before it reaches the 
dynamite ‘at a certain almost calculable point in economic and technical 
development’, i.e. before the explosion that would put an end to two 
thousand years of human culture.® It is present in the Storyteller essay 
(1936), where Leskov is hailed (through a quotation from Tolstoy) as 
one of the first men ‘who pointed out the inadequacy of economic 
progress’, and as the prototype of the storyteller who keeps faith with 
the lost golden age of harmony between man and nature. It 18 a 
crucial argument in the Fuchs essay (1937), where Benjamin shows that 
positivism—including positivist social-democracy—‘was only able to 
see the progress of natural science in the development of technology, 
but failed to recognize the concomitant retrogression of society’. He 
opposes to this social-democratic (Darwinist) evolutionism and tts 
shallow optimistic illusions—which ignore the dangers of technology 
(particularly in relation to war)—the ‘vision of emerging barbarism 
which Engels perceived in The Comdttion of the Working Class tn England, 
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and Marx glimpsed in his prognosis of capitalist development’.*’ It is 
also one of the main reasons why Benjamin felt so attracted to Baude- 
laire. Among his notes on the French poet, there is a remark that 
probably dates from 1938: “This devaluation of the human environment 
by the commodity economy had a deep umpact on his historical expen- 
ence . . . Nothing is more contemptible than to bring into play the idea 
of progress against this experience .. . History has since then shown 
how right he was, not to rely for this reason on technical progress.’ 


In a remarkable essay Irving Wohlfarth argues that Benjamin variously 
conceived revolution as accelerating the dialectic of historical progress 
and as pulling its emergency cord.” This is a most lucid formulation, 
but in our view it is necessary to specify that the first variant was a 
brief intellectual experiment during the mid-thirties, while the criticism 
of ‘progress’ was an essential component of most of his ossyre. 


How can we explain Benjamin’s short-lived experiment in “progress- 
ism’? The usual argument is ‘Brecht’s influence’; but influence in 
general, far from explaining anything, has itself to be explained. We 
would suggest the following hypothesis: the articles written in 1933— 
35, in which one can find a highly positive assessment of technological 
progress, are also characterized by a rather uncritical stand towards the 
Soviet Union—whose ideology, at the time of the Second Five-Year 
Plan, was more than ever a blindly industrialist and productivist brand 
of Marxism. Until 1933 Benjamin, though sympathetic to the USSR, 
was open to critical views—as one can gather from his reading with 
‘breathless’ enthusiasm Trotsky’s My Lifes and History of the Russian 
Revolution in 1931-32. The beginning of the ‘progressist parenthesis’ 
in Benjamin’s work coincided with the advent of Hitler in Germany, 
which made the USSR appear, in the eyes of many leftist intellectuals, 
as the last bulwark against fascism. The end of ıt sems to coincide with 
the first Moscow trials, which filled Benjamin with perplexity and may 
have stimulated him to take a greater distance from the USSR and its 
doctrine. Among the recently discovered papers of Benjamin—now 
deposited at the Bibliothèque Nationale in Paris—there is a short, 
undated note on Brecht, containing a sharp indictment of the GPU *! 


After 1936 Benjamin did not, however, simply dismiss science and 
technology, nor deny that there had been ‘advances in man’s ability and 
knowledge’ (as he explicitly stated in the Theses). What he passionately 
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and obstinately rejected was the mortally dangerous myth that techno- 
logical development in itself would improve the human social and 
moral condition, and that socialists had only to follow the irresistible 
movement of material progress in order to establish an emancipated 
society. He was keenly aware that without a revolutionary interruption 
of technological progress as it existed under capitalism, the future of 
mankind itself would be threatened. Moreover, he was increasingly 
convinced that capitalist industrial ‘progress’ had produced considerable 
social ‘regression’ and made of human life exactly the contrary of the 
lost paradise: namely, hell itself. In Zestralpark (1938), Benjamin argued 
that ‘the concept of progress is to be grounded in the idea of catastrophe. 
That things “go like that” zs the catastrophe . . . Strindberg’s thought: 
hell is not anything imminent—it is this life bere.’*? The Second World 
War was soon to provide a very concrete figure of this profane hell, 
produced with the help of the most advanced conquests of technology. 


The Interruption of History 


Against the social-democratic and vulgar-Marxist myth of progress 
as an automatic, irresistible and boundless improvement, Benjamin 
conceived revolution as a redemptive interruption of the continuum of 
history, a reaching for the emergency brake in the train of history.» 
Blanqui, the legendary revolutionary fighter ‘whose name was the 
rallying sound that reverberated through the preceding century’, had 
nothing but scorn for the belief in progress: the basic presupposition 
of his activity was not this illusory belief but the decision to put an end 
to present injustice. “This decision, at the last moment to pull humanity 
out of the impending catastrophe which threatens it, is precisely for 
Blangui, more than for any other revolutionary politician of his time, 
the essential criterion.’™ 


Instead of ‘progress’, revolution is ‘a tiger’s leap in the past’,>> searching 
for the lost paradise, the archaic golden age of edenic harmony between 
human beings, as well as between humanity and nature. One finds 
here again the restitatio tw integram suggested by the Theological-Political 
Fragment (1921—22). Utopia and restitution, future and past are alchemi- 
cally married and opposed to the present ‘hell’. In a key paragraph of 
Paris, Capital of the Nineteenth Century (1836) Benjamin refers to the 
dreams of the future as always being ‘married’ (sermabit) to elements 
of pre-historic ages (Urgsschichte), ‘i.e. of classless society’; for him, the 
experiences from this archaic past stored in the collective memory 
‘produce, by interpenetration with the new, Utopia’. As is well known, 
in his letter to Benjamin of August 1935, Theodor Adorno sharply 
criticized this formulation, and the whole essay, as being marred by an 
‘overestimation of the archaic’, reminiscent of Klages’ mythical thought. 
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He refused the association of the archaic past with a ‘golden age’ as 
well as the identification of the present mercantile era with ‘hell’.°’ 


What exactly did this pre-historic, archaic, classless society mean for 
Benjamin? The main reference here is not Klages, but the great classic 
which Klages later interpreted in his own reactionary way: Johann 
Jakob Bachofen. Benjamin’s French review of Bachofen (1935) is one 
of the most seminal, yet still largely neglected, keys to the understanding 
of his whole philosophy of history. Bachofen’s work, writes Benjamin, 
is ‘inspired by Romantic sources’ and has attracted the interest of both 
Marxist and anarchist thinkers because of his ‘evocation of a communist 
society at the dawn of history’. The anarchist Elisée Réclus found in 
Bachofen’s books the ancient ‘sources of his libertarian ideal’ and 
Engels as well as Lafargue were interested in his studies of matriarchal 
communities, where there existed a very high degree of democracy and 
civil equality, as well as forms of primitive communism which ‘subverted 
the concept of authority’. This review—together with the contempor- 
aneous mention of Drieu’s anarchist ‘deserter’—points to the continuity 
of Benjamin’s libertarian sympathies. Moreover, it suggests that the 
primitive communist, anti-authoritarian and egalitarian communities 
described by Bachofen are exactly the pre-historical, classless societies 
defined in Paris, Capital of the Nineteenth Century as the source of Utopia. 


Impressed by Adorno’s severe criticism, Benjamin played down the 
‘archaic tendency’ in his next Baudelaire essays; yet it 1s still present, in 
a subdued form, in the article On Some Motifs in Bamdelatre (1939), where 
one can discover, by careful scrutiny, a new version of the opposition 
between present ‘hell’ and lost ‘paradise’. The central trait of the modern 
hell is here the degradation of expenence that ‘manifests itself in 
the standardized, denatured life of the civilized masses’, or in the 
‘inhospitable, blinding [experience] of the age of large-scale industrial- 
ism’—in particular the life of the unskilled workers whose labour ‘has 
been sealed off from experience’, degraded, standardized, regimented 
and reduced to an automaton by modern machinery.” 


True experience survives mainly as memory of a collective past, present 
in ‘rituals with their ceremonies, their festivals’; it is at the heart of 
Baudelaire’s concept of correspendances, which relates to a form of 
experience ‘possible only within the realm of the ntual’. And here 
reappears the figure of the edenic age: “The correspondances are the data 
of remembrance—not historical data, but the data of pre-history. What 
makes festive days great and significant is the encounter with an earlier 
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life . .. The murmur of the past may be heard in the correspondances. ®© 
As Tedem perceptively comments, ‘the idea of the correspondences 
is the Utopia through which a lost paradise appears projected in the 
future’. It is a Utopia of reconciliation between man and nature—as 


suggested by Baudelaire’s poem itself.6! 


One name 1s for Benjamin the emblem of this reconciliation: Fourier. 
In the Jochmann essay (1937) he is mentioned as a dialectician who 
discovered that ‘all partial improvements in the social constitution of 
humanity during “civilization” are necessarily followed by a deterio- 
ration of its general status’, and in Paris, Capital of the Nusteenth Century, 
he is compared to Benjamin’s favourite Paul Scheerbart as a paradigmatic 
combination of ancient and new in a Utopia which gives new life to 
the primeval symbols of desire. In an unpublished note from the 
Passagenwerk (quoted by Tiedemann), Fourter’s travas/ passtouns is referred 
to as the authentic form of a harmonious relation to nature.® Finally, 
in Uber den Begriff der Geschichte, Fourier’s ideas are contrasted to the 
bourgeois, social-dethocratic and vulgar-Marxist conception of work as 
‘exploitation of nature’, and his most fantastic dreams are celebrated as 
illustrations for a kind of labour that aims at liberating the creativity 
of nature.© 


By situating his golden age in the pre-historic past, Benjamin dis- 
tinguishes himself from the mainstream of German Romanticism, whose 
nostalgic Heimat was the Middle Ages. In this he is perhaps closer than 
he realized to Marx and Engels themselves: in a letter to his frend on 
25 March 1868, Marx wrote that the first reaction against the ideology 
of Enlightenment had a ‘medieval, Romantic perspective’ but that the 
second reaction, which belonged to the socialist orientation, ‘consisted 
in plunging beyond the Middle Ages to the primitive epoch (Urzest) of 
each people’. In such primeval communities one may discover ‘in the 
oldest the newest’ and ın particular ‘Egalitarians to a degree that would 
thrill Proudhon’.™ It ıs highly unlikely that Benjamin knew of this 
letter, but one cannot but note the stnking similarity with his own 
reference to an egalitarian and libertarian Urgeit, where the oldest and 
the newest are ‘married’. 


Urspruag ist das Ziel (ongin 1s the goal): Karl Kraus’ epigram serves as 
motto for Benjamin’s 14th Thesis on the philosophy of history, which 
defines revolution as a ‘tiger’s leap into the past’. There is an undeniable 
affinity between this restitutionist-utopian theory of proletarian revol- 
ution and Jewish Messianism: in the Messianic idea, wotes Gershom 
Scholem, ‘even the restorative force has a utopian factor, and in 
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utopianism restorative factors are at work ... The completely new 
order has elements of the completely old, but even this old order does 
not consist of the actual past; rather it is a past transformed and 
transfigured in a dream brightened by the rays of utopianism.”® 


The elective affinity is not here mere analogy, but active interpenetration 
and combination of both elements. There exists an intimate link, a 
correspondence in the Baudelairian sense, between each term of the profane 
revolutionary utopia and of the sacred Messianic sphere, between the 
history of redemption and the history of class struggle: to the Lost 
Paradise corresponds the pre-historic classless communist society, egali- 
tarian and non-authoritarian, living in edenic harmony with nature; to 
the expulsion from the Garden of Eden, or to the Tempest blowing 
men away from Paradise, towards Hell, correspond ‘progress’, industrial 
civilization, capitalist-commodity society, the modern catastrophe and 
its pile of wreckage; to the Coming of the Messiah, the proletarian- 
revolutionary interruption of history; and to the Messianic Age, the re- 
establishment of Paradise with its edenic adamite language, corresponds 
the new libertarian-communist classless society and its universal langu- 
age. Ursprung ist das Zul and restitutio in integrum are the spiritual 
quintessence of this peculiar ‘theology of revolution’. 


Many commentators conceive the relation between Messianism and 
revolution in Benjamin’s work as one of ‘secularization’, while others 
(Gerhard Kaiser) speak of 2 ‘theologization of Marxism’.® During the 
heated Besyameastreit of the sixties in Germany, some insisted on his 
religious metaphysics, others on his Communist materialism. Benjamin 
himself referred to his thought as ‘Janus-faced’, but it seems that his 
commentators and partisans choose to look at only one of the faces, 
ignoring or neglecting the other. In order to supersede this kind of 
polemic, it might be useful to recall that the Roman god had indeed 
two faces but only ome bead: Benjamin’s ‘faces’ are manifestations of one 
and the same thought, which had siarx/tansoxsty a Messianic and a secular 
expression. 


As a matter of fact, Benjamin had already explained in the 1926 letter 
to Scholem that he was interested in a form of identity between religion 
and politics which showed itself ‘only in the paradoxical Usmschlag of 
the one into the other’: the Theses on the Philosophy of History are exactly 
such a paradoxical conversion of Jewish religion into Marxist class 
struggle, and of revolutionary Utopia into apocalyptic Messianism. 
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The first kind of Umscb/ag—from Messianism into politics—cannot be 
gtasped strictly as ‘secularization’, for the religious dimension does not 
disappear. What can be said, however, is that this dimension has secular 
implications and consequences. In the preparatory notes for the Theses, 
Benjamin wrote: ‘Marx seculerized the representation of the Messianic 
age in the representation of classless society. And rightly so.’ But, in 
contradiction to the claims of social-democratic philosophy, ‘classless 
society ıs not the final aim of progress in history; it is its frequently 
unsuccessful but finally accomplished interruption’. Therefore, ‘one 
must restore to the concept of classless society its true Messianic face, 
in the interest of the revolutionary politics of the proletariat itself.’ 
Criticizing these notes, Tiedemann argues against Benjamin: “Therefore 
the revolutionary policy of the proletariat should not be implemented 
in the interest of establishing classless society but, the other way round, 
the latter is only an occasion to bring into play revolutionary politics, 
in order to make a revolution for the sake of revolution . . . Goal and 
means—classless society and revolution—are confused.’ But the aim 
and the means are not ‘confused’—they are dialectically and inseparably 
united in Benjamin’s thought; there can be no classless society without 
a revolutionary interruption of the historical continuum (‘progress’), 
and no revolutionary action of the proletariat if the aim (classless 
society) is not understood in all its Messianic explosiveness, as a breaking 
potat. Benjamin’s aim 1s not ‘revolution for the sake of revolution’, but 
for him without revolution there can be no redemption, and without a 
Messianic-redemptive view of history, no really radical revolutionary 
praxis. 


The profane consequence of Messianism in his last writings is to increase 
their explosive charge; it helps to give them that unique subversive 
quality which makes the Theses ox the Philosophy of History one of the 
most radical, path-breaking and seminal documents of revolutionary 
thought since Marx’s Theses on Femerbach. If we apply to Benjamin’s own 
work the distinction he established between the chemist-commentator 
and the alchemist-critic, then we should look beyond the ‘wood’ and 
the ‘ashes’ of his writings and focus on the burning spiritual flame of 
his osasre. the revolutionary redemption of humanity. 
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Capitalism, Modernism and 
Postmodernism ` 


In his article ‘Postmodernism, or the Cultural Logic of Late Capitalism’ 
(NLR 146), Fredric Jameson argues that pastiche, rather than parody, is the 
appropriate mode of postmodernist culture. ‘Pastiche’, he writes, “is, like 
parody, the imitation of a peculiar mask, speech in a dead language; but it is 
a neutral practice of such mimicry, without any of parody’s ulterior motives, 
amputated of the satiric impulse, devoid of laughter and of any conviction 
that alongside the abnormal tongue you have momentarily borrowed, some 
healthy linguistic normality still exists.’ This is an excellent point; but I want 
to suggest here that parody of a sort is not wholly alien to the culture of 
postmodernism, though it is not one of which it could be said to be 
particularly conscious. What is parodied by postmodernist culture, with its 
dissolution of art into the prevailing forms of commodity production, is - 
nothing Jess than the revolutionary art of the twentieth-century avant garde. 
It is as though postmodernism is among other things a sick joke at the 
expense of such revolutionary avant-gardism, one of whose major impulses, 
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as Peter Birger has convincingly argued in his Theory of the Apani- 
Gards, was to dismantle the institutional autonomy of art, erase the 
frontiers between culture and political society and return aesthetic 
production to its humble, unprivileged place within social practices as 
a whole.! In the commodified artefacts of postmodernism, the avant- 
gardist dream of an integration of art and society returns in monstrously 
caricatured form; the tragedy of a Mayakovsky is played through once 
more, but this time as farce. It is as though postmodernism represents 
the cynical belated revenge wreaked by bourgeois culture upon its 
revolutionary antagonists, whose utopian desire for a fusion of art and 
social praxis is seized, distorted and jeeringly turned back upon them 
as dystopian reality. Postmodernism, from this perspective, mimes the 
formal resolution of art and social life attempted by the avant garde, 
while remorselessly emptying it of its political content; Mayakovsky’s 
poetry readings in the factory yard become Warhol’s shoes and soup- 


cans. 


I say it is as fthomeh postmodernism effects such a parody, because 
Jameson is surely right to claim that in reality it ıs blankly innocent of 
any such devious satirical impulse, and 1s entirely devoid of the kind 
of historical memory which might make such a disfiguring self-con- 
scious. To place a pile of bricks in the Tate Gallery once might be 
considered ironic; to repeat the gesture endlessly is sheer carelessness 
of any such ironic intention, as its shock value is inexorably drained 
away to leave nothing beyond brute fact. The depthless, styleless, 
dehistoricized, decathected surfaces of postmodernist culture are not 
meant to signify an alienation, for the very concept of alienation must 
secretly posit a dream of authenticity which postmodernism finds quite 
unintelligible. Those flattened surfaces and hollowed interiors are not 
‘alienated’ because there is no longer any subject to be alienated and 
nothing to be alienated from, ‘authenticity’ having been less rejected 
than merely forgotten. It 1s impossible to discern in such forms, as it is 
in the artefacts of modernism proper, a wry, anguished or derisive 
awareness of the normative traditional humanism they deface. If depth 
is metaphysical illusion, then there can be nothing ‘superficial’ about 
such art-forms, for the very term has ceased to have force. Postmodern- 
ism is thus a grisly parody of socialist utopia, having abolished all 
alienation at a stroke. By raising alienation to the second power, 
alienating us even from our own alienation, ıt persuades us to recognize 
that utopia not as some remote elos but, amazingly, as nothing less than 
the present itself, replete as it is in its own brute positivity and scarred 
through with not the slightest trace of lack. Reification, once it has 
extended its empire across the whole of social reality, effaces the very 
criteria by which it can be recognized for what it is and so triumphantly 
abolishes itself, returning everything to normality. The traditional 
metaphysical mystery was a question of depths, absences, foundations, 
abysmal explorations; the mystery of some modernist art is just the 
mind-bending truth that things are what they are, intriguingly self- 
identical, utterly shorn of cause, motive or ratification; postmodernism 
preserves this self-identity, but erases its modernist scandalousness. The 
dilemma of David Hume is surpassed by a simple conflation: fact is 


1 Peter Burger, Theory of the Avant-Gerds, Univermty of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 1984 
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value. Utopia cannot belong to the future because the future, in the 
shape of technology, 1s already here, exactly synchronous with the 
present. William Morris, in dreaming that art might dissolve into social 
life, turns out, it would seem, to have been a true prophet of late 
capitalism: by anticipating such a desire, bringing it about with prema- 
ture haste, late capitalism deftly inverts its own logic and proclaims that 
if the artefact is a commodity, the commodity can always be an artefact. 
‘Art’ and ‘Life’ indeed interbreed—which is to say that art models itself 
upon 2 commodity form which is already invested with aesthetic allure, 
in a sealed circle. The eschaton, it would appear, is already here under 
our very noses, but so pervasive and immediate as to be invisible to 
those whose eyes are still turned stubbornly away to the past or the 
future. 


The Aesthetics of Postmodernism 


The productivist aesthetics of the early twentieth-century avant garde 
spurned the notion of artistic ‘representation’ for an art which would 
be less ‘reflection’ than material intervention and organizing force. The 
aesthetics of postmodernism is a dark parody of such anti-representation- 
alism: if art no longer reflects it is not because it seeks to change the 
world rather than mimic it, but because there is in truth nothing there 
to be reflected, no reality which ıs not itself already image, spectacle, 
simulacrum, gratuitous fiction. To say that social reality is pervasively 
commodified is to say that ıt is always already ‘aesthetic’—textured, 
packaged, fetishized, libidinalized; and for art to reflect reality is then 
for it to do no more than mirror itself, in a cryptic self-referentiality 
which is indeed one of the inmost structures of the commodity fetish. 
The commodity is less an image in the sense of a ‘reflection’ than an 
image of itself, its entire material being devoted to its own self- 
presentation; and in such a condition the most authentically represen- 
tational art becomes, paradoxically, the anti-representational artefact 
whose contingency and facticity figures the fate of all late-capitalist 
objects. If the unreality of the artistic image mirrors the unreality of its 
society as a whole, then this is to say that it mirrors nothing real and 
so does not really mirror at all. Beneath this paradox lies the historical 
truth that the very autonomy and brute self-identity of the postmodernist 
artefact is the effect of its thorough istegration into an economic system 
where such autonomy, in the form of the commodity fetish, is the order 
of the day. 


To see art in the manner of the revolutionary avant garde, not as 
institutionalized object but as practice, strategy, performance, pro- 
duction: all of this, once again, is grotesquely caricatured by late 
capitalism, for which, as Jean-François Lyotard has pointed out, the 
‘performativity principle’ is really all that counts. In his The Postmodsrn 
Condition, Lyotard calls attention to capitalism’s ‘massive subordination 
of cognitive statements to the finality of the best possible performance’. 
‘The games of scientific language’, he writes, “become the games of the 
rich, in which whoever is wealthiest has the best chance of being right.” 
ee ee ee 
2 Jean-Frangom Lyotard, The Pastereders Condctses. A Report on Keowdedgs, Manchester Unrvermty Prese, 
1984, Pp 4) 
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It is not difficult, then, to see a relation between the philosophy of 
J. L. Austin and IBM, or between the various neo-Nietzscheanisms of a 
post-structuralist epoch and Standard Oul. It is not surprising that 
classical models of truth and cognition are increasingly out of favour 
in a society where what matters is whether you deliver the commercial 
or rhetorical goods. Whether among discourse theorists or the Institute 
of Directors, the goal 1s no longer truth but performativity, not reason 
but power. The CBI are in this sense spontaneous post-structuralists to 
a man, utterly disenchanted (did they but know it) with epistemological 
realism and the correspondence theory of truth. That this is so is no 
reason for pretending that we can relievedly return to John Locke or 
Georg Lukács; it is simply to recognize that it is not always easy to 
distinguish politically radical assaults on classical epistemology (among 
which the early Lukács must himself be numbered, alongside the Soviet 
avant garde) from flagrantly reactionary ones. Indeed it is a sign of 
this difficulty that Lyotard himself, having grimly outlined the most 
oppressive aspects of the capitalist performativity principle, has really 
nothing to offer in its place but what amounts in effect to an anarchist 
version of that very same epistemology, namely the guerrilla skirmishes 
of a ‘paralogism’ which might from time to time induce ruptures, 
instabilities, paradoxes and muicro-catastrophic discontinuities into this 
terroristic techno-scientific system. A ‘good’ pragmatics, in short, is 
turned against a ‘bad’ one; but it will always be a loser from the outset, 
since it has long since abandoned the Enlightenment’s grand narrative 
of human emancipation, which we all now know to be disreputably 
metaphysical. Lyotard is ın no doubt that ‘(socialist) struggles and their 
instruments have been transformed into regulators of the system’ in all 
the advanced societies, an Olympian certitude which, as I write, Mrs 
Thatcher might at once envy and query. (Lyotard is wisely silent on 
the class-struggle outside the advanced capitalist nations.) It is not easy 
to see how, if the capitalist system has been effective enough to negate 
all class-struggle entirely, the odd unorthodox scientific experiment 18 
going to give it much trouble. ‘Postmodernist science’, as Fredric 
Jameson suggests in his introduction to Lyotard’s book, is here playing 
the role once assumed by high modernist art, which was similarly an 
experimental disruption of the given system; and Lyotard’s desire to 
sec modernism and postmodernism as continuous with one another is 
in part a refusal to confront the disturbing fact that modernism proved 
prey to institutionalization. Both cultural phases are for Lyotard manifes- 
tations of that which escapes and confounds history with the explosive 
force of the Now, the ‘paralogic’ as some barely possible, mind-boggling 
leap into free air which gives the slip to the nightmare of temporality 
and global narrative from which some of us are trying to awaken. 
Paralogism, like the poor, is always with us, but just because the system 
is always with us too. The ‘modern’ is less a particular cultural practice 
or historical period, which may then suffer defeat or incorporation, than 
a kind of permanent ontological possibility of disrupting all such 
historical periodization, an essentially timeless gesture which cannot be 
recited or reckoned up within historical narrative because it is no 
more than an atemporal force which gives the lie to all such linear 
categorization. 
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History and Modernity 


As with all such anarchistic or Camusian revolt, modernism can thus 
never really die—it has resurfaced in our own time as paralogical 
science. But the reason why it can never be worsted—the fact that it 
does not occupy the same temporal terrain or logical space as its 
antagonists—is exactly the reason why it can never defeat the system 
either. The characteristic post-structuralist blend of pessimism and 
euphoria springs precisely from this paradox. History and modemity 
play a ceaseless cat-and-mouse game in and out of time, neither able to 
slay the other because they occupy different ontological sites. ‘Game’ 
in the positive sense—the ludic disportings of disruption and desire— 
plays itself out in the crevices of ‘game’ in the negative sense—game 
theory, the techno-scientific system—in an endless conflict and collusion. 

odernity here really means a Nietzschean ‘active forgetting’ of history: 
the healthy spontaneous amnesia of the animal who has wilfully 
repressed its own sordid determinations and so is free. It 1s thus the 
exact opposite of Walter Benjamin’s ‘revolutionary nostalgia’: the power 
of active remembrance as a ritual summoning and invocation of the 
traditions of the oppressed in violent constellation with the political 
present. It is no wonder that Lyotard is deeply opposed to any such 
historical consciousness, with his reactionary celebrations of narrative 
as an eternal present rather than a revolutionary recollection of the 
unjustly quelled. If he could remember in this Benjaminesque mode, he 
might be less confident that the class struggle could be merely extirpated. 
Nor, if he had adequately engaged Benjamin’s work, could he polarize 
in such simplistic binary opposition—one typical of much post-structur- 
alist thought—the grand totalizing narratives of the Enlightenment 
on the one hand and the micropolitical or paralogistic on the other 
(postmodernism as the death of metanarrative). For Benjamin’s unfa- 
thomably subtle meditations on history throw any such binary post- 
structuralist scheme into instant disarray. Benjamin’s ‘tradition’ is cer- 
tainly a totality of a kind, but at the same time a ceaseless detotalization 
of a trumphalist ruling-class history; ıt 1s in some sense a given, yet is 
always constructed from the vantage-point of the present, it operates 
as a deconstructive force within hegemonic ideologies of history, yet 
can be seen too as a totalizing movement within which sudden affinities, 
correspondences and constellations may be fashioned between disparate 
struggles. 


A Nietzschean sense of the ‘modern’ also informs the work of the most 
influential of American deconstractionists, Paul de Man, though with 
an added twist of irony. For ‘active forgetting’, de Man argues, can 
never be entirely successful: the distinctively modernist act, which seeks 
to erase or arrest history, finds itself surrendered in that very moment 
to the lineage it seeks to repress, perpetuating rather than abolishing it. 
Indeed literature for de Man is nothing less than this constantly doomed, 
ironically self-undoing attempt to make it new, this ceaseless incapacity 
ever quite to awaken from the nightmare of history: “The continuous 
appeal of modernity, the desire to break out of literature toward the 
reality of the moment, prevails and, in its turn, folding back upon itself, 
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engenders the repetition and the continuation of literature.’ Since 
action and temporality are indissociable, modernism’s dream of self- 
origination, its hunger for some historically unmediated encounter with 
the real, is internally fissured and self-thwarting: to write is to disrupt 
a tradition which depends on such disruption for its very self-repro- 
duction. We are all, simultaneously and inextricably, modernists and 
traditionalists, terms which for de Man designate neither cultural move- 
ments nor aesthetic ideologies but the very structure of that duplicitous 
phenomenon, always in and out of time simultaneously, named litera- 
ture, where this common dilemma figures itself with rhetorical self- 
consciousness. Literary history here, de Man contends, ‘could tn fact 
be paradigmatic for history in general’; and what this means, translated 
from deManese, is that though we will never abandon our radical 
political illusions (the fond fantasy of emancipating ourselves from 
tradition and confronting the real eyeball-to-eyeball being, as it were, 
a permanent pathological state of human affairs), such actions will 
always prove self-defeating, will always be incorporated by a history 
which has foreseen them and seized upon them as ruses for its own 
self-perpetuation. The daringly ‘radical’ recourse to Nietzsche, that is 
to say, turns out to land one in a maturely liberal Democrat position, 
wryly sceptical but genially tolerant of the radical antics of the young. 


What is at stake here, under the guise of a debate about history and 
modernity, is nothing less than the dialectical relation of theory and 
practice. For if practice is defined in neo-Nietzschean style as spon- 
taneous error, productive blindness or historical amnesia, then theory 
can of course be no more than a jaded reflecton upon its ultimate 
impossibility. Literature, that aporetic spot in which truth and error 
indissolubly entwine, is at once practice and the deconstruction of 
practice, spontaneous act and theoretical fact, a gesture which in pursu- 
ing an unmediated encounter with reality in the same instant interprets 
that very impulse as metaphysical ficuon. Writing is both action and a 
reflection upon that action, but the two are ontologically disjunct; and 
literature is the privileged place where practice comes to know and 
name its eternal difference from theory. It is not surprising, then, that 
the last sentence of de Man’s essay makes a sudden swerve to the 
political: Tf we extend this notion beyond literature, it merely confirms 
that the bases for historical knowledge are not empirical facts but 
written texts, even if these texts masquerade in the guise of wars and 
revolutions.’ A text which starts out with a problem in literary history 
ends up as an assault on Marxism. For it is of course Marxism above 
all which has insisted that actions may be theoretically informed and 
histories emancipatory, notions capable of scuppering de Man’s entire 
case. It is only by virtue of an initial Nietzschean dogmatism—practice 
is necessarily self-blinded, tradition necessarily impeding—that de Man 
is able to arrive at his politically quietistic aporias.4 Given these initial 
definitions, a certain judicious deconstruction of their binary opposition 
is politically essential, if the Nietzschean belief in affirmative action is 





` Paul de Man, ‘Literary History and Literary Moderny’, in Bades ond langki, Untveruty of 
Mrmocsota Press, Minmneapols 1985, p 162. 

‘ For a vigorous cntique of the poliocal mphcanons of de Man’s arguments, see Prank Lentncchis, 
Critecse and Social! Changs, University of Chicago Press, Chicago and London 1983, pp. 43-42 
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not to license a radical politics; but such deconstruction is not permitted 
to transform the metaphysical trust that there is indeed a single dominant 
structure of action (blindness, error), and a single form of tradition 
(obfuscating rather than enabling an encounter with the ‘real’). The 
Marxism of Louis Althusser comes close to this Nietzscheanism: practice 
is an ‘imaginary’ affair which thrives upon the repression of truly 
theoretical understanding, theory a reflection upon the necessary fiction- 
ality of such action. The two, as with Nietzsche and de Man, are 
ontologically disjunct, necessarily non-synchronous. 


Defining the Concept 


De Man, then, is characteristically rather more prudent about the 
possibilities of modernist experiment than the somewhat rashly cel- 
ebratory Lyotard. All literature for de Man ıs a ruined or baffled 
modernism, and the institutionalization of such impulses is a permanent 
rather than political affair. Indeed ıt 1s part of what brings literature 
about in the first place, constitutive of its very possibility. It is as 
though, 1n an ultimate modernist irony, literature masters and preempts 
its own cultural institutionalization by textually introjecting it, hugging 
the very chains which bind it, discovering its own negative form of 
transcendence in its power of rhetorically naming, and thus partially 
distantiating, 1ts own chronic failure to engage the real. The modernist 
work—and all cultural artefacts are such—is the one which knows that 
modernist (for which read also ‘political”) experiment 1s finally impotent. 
The mutual parasitism of history and modernity is de Man’s own version 
of the post-structuralist deadlock of Law and Desire, in which the 
revolutionary impulse grows heady and delirious on its meagre prison 


rations. 


De Man’s resolute ontologizing and dehistoricizing of modernism, 
which 1s of a piece with the steady, silent anti-Marxist polemic running 
throughout his work, does at least give one pause to reflect upon what 
the term might actually mean. Perry Anderson, in his illuminating essay 
Modernity and Revolution’ (NLR 144), concludes by rejecting the very 
designation ‘modernism’ as one ‘completely lacking in positive content 

. whose only referent is the blank passage of time itself.’ This 
impatient nominalism is to some degree understandable, given the 
elasticity of the concept; yet the very nebulousness of the word may be 
in some sense significant. ‘Modernism’ as a term at once expresses and 
mystifies a sense of one’s particular historical conjucture as being 
somehow peculiarly pregnant with crisis and change. It signifies a 
portentous, confused yet curiously heightened self-consciousness of 
one’s own historical moment, at once self-doubting and self-congratulat- 
ory, anxious and triumphalistic together. It suggests at one and the 
same time an arresting and denial of history ın the violent shock of the 
immediate present, from which vantage-point all previous developments 
may be complacently consigned to the ashcan of ‘tradition’, and a 
disonenting sense of history moving with peculiar force and urgency 
within one’s immediate experience, pressingly actual yet tantalizingly 
opaque. All historical epochs are modem to themselves, but not all live 
their experience 1n this ideological mode. If modernism lives its history 
as peculiarly, insistently presest, ıt also experiences a sense that this 
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present moment is somehow of the /xtsrs, to which the present is 
nothing more than an orientation; so that the idea of the Now, of the 
present as full presence eclipsing the past, is itself intermittently eclipsed 
by an awareness of the present as deferment, as an empty excited 
openness to a future which is in one sense already here, in another sense 
yet to come. The ‘modern’, for most of us, is that which we have always 
to catch up with: the popular use of the term ‘futuristic’, to denote 
modernist experiment, is symptomatic of this fact. Modermism—and 
here Lyotard’s case may be given some qualified credence—is not so 
much a punctual moment in time as a revaluation of time itself, the sense 
of an epochal shift in the very meaning and modality of temporality, a 
qualitative break in our ideological styles of living history. What seems 
to be moving in such moments 1s less ‘history’ than that which is 
unleashed by its rupture and suspension; and the typically modernist 
images of the vortex and the abyss, ‘vertical’ inruptions into temporality 
within which forces swirl restleasly in an eclipse of linear time, represent 
this ambivalent consciousness. So, indeed, does the Benjaminesque 
spatializing or “constellating’ of history, which at once brings it to a 
shocking standstill and shimmers with all the unquietness of crisis or 
catastrophe. 


High modernism, as Fredric Jameson has argued elsewhere, was born 
at a stroke with mass commodity culture.* This is a fact about its 
internal form, not simply about its external history. Modernism is 
among other things a strategy whereby the work of art resists commod- 
ification, holds out by the skin of its teeth against those social forces 
which would degrade it to an exchangeable object. To this extent, 
modernist works are in contradiction with their own material status, 
self-divided phenomena which deny in their discursive forms their own 
shabby economic reality. To fend off such reduction to commodity 
status, the modernist work brackets off the referent or real historical 
world, thickens its textures and deranges its forms to forestall instant 
consumability, and draws its own language protectively around it to 
become a mysteriously autotelic object, free of all contaminating truck 
with the real. Brooding self-reflexively on its own being, it distances 
itself through irony from the shame of being no more than a brute, 
self-identical thing. But the most devastating irony of all is that in doing 
this the modernist work escapes from one form of commodification 
only to fall prey to another. If it avoids the humiliation of becoming 
an abstract, serialized, instantly exchangeable thing, ıt does so only by 
virtue of reproducing that other side of the commodity which is 
its fetishism. The autonomous, self-regarding, impenetrable modernist 
artefact, in all its isolated splendour, is the commodity as fetish resisting 
the commodity as exchange, its solution to reification part of that very 
problem. 


The Social World Bracketed 

It is on the rock of such contradictions that the whole modernist project 
will finally founder. In bracketing off the real social world, establishing 
2 critical, negating distance between itself and the ruling social order, 


3 See Predne Jameson, ‘Retfication and Utopia in Mass Colture’, Secs! Text, Winter 1979 
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modernism must simultaneously bracket off the political forces which 
seek to transform that order. There 1s indeed a political modernism— 
what else is Bertolt Brecht?—but it is hardly characteristic of the 
movement as a whole. Moreover, by removing itself from society 
into its own impermeable space, the modemist work paradoxically 
reproduces—indeed intensifies—the very illusion of aesthetic autonomy 
which marks the bourgeois humanist order it also protests against. 
Modernist works are after all ‘works’, discrete and bounded entities for 
all the free play within them, which is just what the bourgeois art 
institution understands. The revolutionary avant garde, alive to this 
dilemma, were defeated at the hands of political history. Postmodernism, 
confronted with this situation, will then take the other way out. If the 
work of art really is a commodity then it might as well admit it, with 
all the saag-froid it can muster. Rather than languish ın some intolerable 
conflict between its material reality and its aesthetic structure, it can 
always collapse that conflict on one side, becoming aesthetically what 
it is economically. The modernist reification—the art work as isolated 
fetish—is therefore exchanged for the reification of everyday life ın the 
capitalist marketplace. The commodity as mechanically reproducible 
exchange ousts the commodity as magical aura. In a sardonic commen- 
tary on the avant-garde work, postmodernist culture will dissolve its 
own boundaries and become coextensive with ordinary commodified 
life itself, whose ceaseless exchanges and mutations in any case recognize 
no formal frontiers which are not constantly transgressed. If all artefacts 
can be appropriated by the ruling order, then better impudently to pre- 
empt this fate than suffer it unwillingly; only that which is already a 
commodity can resist commodification. If the high modernist work has 
been institutionalized within the superstructure, postmodernist culture 
will react demotically to such elitism by installing itself within the base. 
Better, as Brecht remarked, to start from the ‘bad new things’, rather 
than from the ‘good old ones’. 


That, however, is also where postmodernism stops. Brecht’s comment 
alludes to the Marxist habit of extracting the progressive moment from 
an otherwise unpalatable or ambivalent reality, a habit well exemplified 
by the early avant garde’s espousal of a technology able both to 
emancipate and to enslave. Ata later, less euphoric stage of technological 
capitalism, the postmodernism which celebrates kitsch and camp canca- 
tures the Brechtian slogan by proclaiming not that the bad contains the 
good, but that the bad és good—or rather that both of these ‘metaphys- 
ical’ terms have now been decisively outmoded by a social order which 
is to be neither affirmed nor denounced but simply accepted. From 
where, in a fully reified world, would we derive the criteria by which 
acts of affirmation or denunciation would be possible? Certainly not 
from history, which postmodernism must at all costs efface, or spatialize 
to a range of possible styles, if ıt 1s to persuade us to forget that we have 
ever known or could know any alternative to itself. Such forgetting, as 
with the healthy amnesiac animal of Nietzsche and his contemporary 
acolytes, is value: value lies not in this or that discrimination within 
contemporary experience but ın the very capacity to stop our ears to 
the siren calls of history and confront the contemporary for what it 1s, 
in all its blank immediacy. Ethical or political discrimination would 
extinguish the contemporary simply by mediating it, sever its self- 
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identity, put us prior or posterior to tt; value is just that which és, the 
erasure and overcoming of history, and discourses of value, which cannot 
fail to be historical, are therefore by definition valueless. It is for this 
reason that postmodernist theory is hostile to the hermeneutic, and 
nowhere more virulently than in Gilles Deleuze and Félix Guattari’s 
Aatt-Ocedspus.6 In post-1968 Paris, an eyeball-to-eyeball encounter with 
the real still seemed on the cards, if only the obfuscatory mediations of 
Marx and Freud could be abandoned. For Deleuze and Guattari, that ` 
‘real’ is desire, which in a full-blown metaphysical positivism ‘can never 
be deceived’, needs no interpretation and simply és. In this apodicticism 
of desire, of which the schizophrenic is hero, there can be no place for 
political discourse proper, for such discourse is exactly the ceaseless 
labour of taterpretation of desire, a labour which does not leave its object 
untouched. For Deleuze and Guattari, any such move renders desire 
vulnerable to the metaphysical traps of meaning. But that interpretation 
of desire which is the political is necessary precisely because desire is 
not a single, supremely positive entity; and it is Deleuze and Guattari, 
for all their insistence upon desire’s diffuse and perverse manifestations, 
who are the true metaphysicians in holding to such covert essentialism. 
Theory and practice are once more ontologically at odds, since the 
schizoid hero of the revolutionary drama is by definition unable to 
reflect upon his own condition, needing Parisian intellectuals to do it 
for him. The only ‘revolution’ conceivable, given such a protagonist, 
is disorder; and Deleuze and Guattari significantly use the two terms 
synonymously, in the most banal! anarchist rhetoric. 


‘A Desiring Machine’ 


In some postmodernist theory, the injunction to glimpse the good ın 
the bad has been pursued with a vengeance. Capitalist technology can 
be viewed as an immense desiring machine, an enormous circuit of 
messages and exchanges in which pluralistic idioms proliferate and 
random objects, bodies, surfaces come to glow with libidinal intensity. 
‘The interesting thing’, writes Lyotard in his Esosowic libidinale, ‘would 
be to stay where we are—but to grab without noise all opportunities 
to function as bodies and good conductors of intensities. No need of 
declarations, manifestos, organizations; not even for exemplary actions. 
To let dissimulation play in favour of intensities.” It is all rather closer 
to Walter Pater than to Walter Benjamin. Of course capitalism is not 
uncritically endorsed by such theory, for its libidinal flows are subject 
to a tyrannical ethical, semiotic and juridical order; what is wrong with 
late capitalism is not this or that desire but the fact that desire does not 
circulate freely enough. But if only we could kick our metaphysical 
nostalgia for truth, meaning and history, of which Marxism is perhaps 
the prototype, we might come to recognize that desire is here and now, 
fragments and surfaces all we ever have, kitsch quite as good as the 
real thing because there is in fact no real thing. What is amiss with old- 
fashioned modernism, from this perspective, is just the fact that it 
obstinately refuses to abandon the struggle for meaning. It is still 
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agonizingly caught up in metaphysical depth and wretchedness, still able 
to experience psychic fragmentation and social alienation as spiritually 
wounding, and so embarrassingly enmortgaged to the very bourgeois 
humanism it otherwise secks to subvert. Postmodernism, confidently 
post-metaphysical, has outlived all that fantasy of interionty, that patho- 
logical itch to scratch surfaces for concealed depths; it embraces instead 
the mystical positivism of the early Wittgenstein, for which the world— 
would you believe it—just is the way it is and not some other way. As 
with the early Wittgenstein, there cannot be a rational discourse of 
ethical or political value, for values are not the kind of thing which can 
be ia the world in the first place, any more than the eye can be part of 
the field of vision. The dispersed, schizoid subject is nothing to be 
alarmed about after all: nothing could be more normative in late- 
capitalist experience. Modernism appears in this light as a deviation still 
enthralled to a norm, parasitic on what it sets out to deconstruct. But 
if we are now posterior to such metaphysical humanism there 1s really 
nothing left to struggle against, other than those inherited illusions 
(law, ethics, class-struggle, the Oedipus complex) which prevent us 
from seeing things as they are. 


But the fact that modernism continues to struggle for meaning is exactly 
what makes it so interesting. For this struggle continually drives it 
towards classical styles of sense-making which are at once unacceptable 
and inescapable, traditional matrices of meaning which have become 
progressively empty but which nevertheless continue to exert their 
implacable force. It 1s in just this way that Walter Benjamin reads Franz 
Kafka, whose fiction inherits the form of a traditional storytelling 
without its truth contents. A whole traditional ideology of represen- 
tation is in crisis, yet this does not mean that the search for truth is 
abandoned. Postmodernism, by contrast, commits the apocalyptic error 
of believing that the discrediting of this particular representational 
epistemology is the death of truth itself, just as it sometimes mistakes 
the disintegration of certain traditional ideologies of the subject for the 
subject’s final disappearance. In both cases, the obituary notices are 
greatly exaggerated. Postmodernism persuades us to relinquish our 
epistemological paranoia and embrace the brute objectivity of random 
subjectivity; modernism, more productively, is torn by the contradic- 
tions between a still ineluctable bourgeois humanism and the pressures 
of a quite different rationality, which, still newly emergent, is not even 
able to name itself. If modernism’s underminings of a traditional 
humanism are at once anguished and exhilarated, it is in part because 
there are few more intractable problems in the modern epoch than of 
distinguishing between those critiques of classical rationality which are 
potentially progressive, and those which are irrationalist ın the worst 
sense. It is the choice, so to speak, between feminism and fascism; 
and in any particular conjuncture the question of what counts as a 
revolutionary rather than barbarous break with the dominant Western 
ideologies of reason and humanity is sometimes undecidable. There is 
a difference, for example, between the ‘meaninglessness’ fostered by 
some postmodernism, and the ‘meaninglessness’ deliberately injected by 
some trends of avant-garde culture into bourgeois normality. 
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The Bourgeois-Humanist Subject 


The contradiction of modernism ın this respect is that in order valuably 
to deconstruct the unified subject of bourgeois humanism, it draws 
upon key negative aspects of the actual experience of such subjects in 
late bourgeois society, which often enough does not at all correspond 
to the official ideological version. It thus pits what is increasingly felt 
to be the phenomenological reality of capitalism against its formal 
ideologies, and in doing so finds that it can fully embrace neither. 
The phenomenological reality of the subject throws formal humanist 
ideology into question, while the persistence of that ideology is precisely 
what enables the phenomenological reality to be characterized as nega- 
tive. Modernism thus dramatizes in its very internal structures a crucial 
contradiction 1n the ideology of the subject, the force of which we can 
appreciate if we ask ourselves in what sense the bourgeois humanist 
conception of the subject as free, active, autonomous and self-identical 
is a workable or appropriate ideology for late capitalist society. The 
answer would seem to be that in one sense such an ideology is highly 
appropriate to such social conditions, and in another sense hardly at all. 
This ambiguity is overlooked by those post-structuralist theorists who 
appear to stake all on the assumption that the ‘unified subject’ is indeed 
an integral part of contemporary bourgeois ideology, and 1s thus ripe 
for urgent deconstruction. Against such a view, it is surely arguable 
that late capitalism has deconstructed such a subject much more 
efficiently than meditations on écritere.As postmodernist culture attests, 
the contemporary subject may be less the strenuous monadic agent of 
an earlier phase of capitalist ideology than a dispersed, decentred 
network of libidinal attachments, emptied of ethical substance and 
psychical interiority, the ephemeral function of this or that act of 
consumption, media experience, sexual relationship, trend or fashion. 
The ‘unified subject’ looms up in this light as more and more of a 
shibboleth or straw target, a hangover from an older liberal epoch of 
capitalism, before technology and consumerism scattered our bodies to 
the winds as so many bits and pieces of reified technique, appette, 
mechanical operation or reflex of desire. 


If this were wholly true, of course, postmodernist culture would be 
triumphantly vindicated: the unthinkable or the utopian, depending 
upon one’s perspective, would already have happened. But the bourgeois 
humanist subject is not in fact simply part of a clapped-out history we 
can all agreeably or reluctantly leave behind: if it is an increasingly 
inappropriate model at certain levels of subjecthood, it remains a 
potently relevant one at others. Consider, for example, the condition of 
being a father and a consumer simultaneously. The former role is 
governed by ideological imperatives of agency, duty, autonomy, auth- 
ority, responsibility: the latter, while not wholly free of such strictures, 
puts them into significant question. The two roles are not of course 
merely disjunct, but though relations between them are practically 
negotiable, capitalism’s current ideal consumer is strictly incompatible 
with its current ideal parent. The subject of late capitalism, in other 
words, is neither simply the self-regulating synthetic agent posited by 
classical humanist ideology, nor merely a decentred network of desire, 
but a contradictory amalgam of the two. The constitution of such a 
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subject at the ethical, juridical and political levels is not wholly continu- 
ous with its constitution as a consuming or ‘mass cultural’ unit. “Eclecti- 
cism’, writes Lyotard, ‘is the degree zero of contemporary general 
culture: one listens to reggae, watches a western, eats McDonald’s food 
for lunch and local cuisine for dinner, wears Paris perfume in Tokyo 
and “retro” clothes in Hong Kong; knowledge is a matter of TY 
games.”8 It is not just that there are millions of other human subjects, 
legs exotic than Lyotard’s jet-setters, who educate their children, vote 
as responsible citizens, withdraw their labour and clock in for work; it is 
also that many subjects live more and more at the points of contradictory 
intersection between these two definitions. 


This was also, in some sense, the site which modernism occupied, 
trusting as it still did to an experience of intenority which could however 
be less and less articulated in traditional ideological terms. It could 
expose the limits of such terms with styles of subjective experience they 
could not encompass; but it also remembered that language sufficiently 
to submit the definitively ‘modern’ condition to implicitly erstical treat- 
ment. Whatever the blandishments of postmodernism, this is in my 
view the site of contradiction we still inhabit; and the most valuable 
forms of post-structuralism are therefore those which, as with much of 
Jacques Derrida’s writing, refuse to credit the absurdity that we could 
ever simply have jettisoned the ‘metaphysical’ like a cast-off overcoat. 
The new post-metaphysical subject proposed by Bertolt Brecht and 
Walter Benjamin, the Usweasch emptied of all bourgeois interiority to 
become the faceless mobile functionary of revolutionary struggle, is at 
once a valuable metaphor for thinking ourselves beyond Proust, and 
too uncomfortably close to the faceless functionaries of advanced capital- 
ism to be uncritically endorsed. In a similar way, the aesthetics of the 
revolutionary avant-garde break with the contemplative monad of 
bourgeois culture with their clarion call of ‘production’, only to rejoin 
in some respects the labouring or manufacturing subject of bourgeois 
utilitarianism. We are still, perhaps, poised as precariously as Benjamin’s 
Baudelairian flawear between the rapidly fading aura of the old humanist 
subject, and the ambivalently energizing and repellent shapes of a city 
landscape. 


Postmodernism takes something from modernism and the avant-garde, 
and in a sense plays one off against the other. From modernism proper, 
postmodernism inherits the fragmentary or schizoid self, but eradicates 
all critical distance from it, countering this with a pokerfaced presen- 
tation of ‘bizarre’ experiences which resembles certain avant-garde 
gestures. From the avant-garde, postmodernism takes the dissolution 
of art into social life, the rejection of tradition, an opposition to 
thigh’ culture as such, but crosses this with the unpolitical impulses of 
modernism. It thus unwittingly exposes the residual formalism of any 
radical art-form which identifies the de-institutionalization of art, and its 
reintegration with other social practices, as an intrinsically revolutionary 
move. For the question, rather, 1s under what conditions and with what 
likely effects such a reintegration may be attempted. An authentically 
political art in our own time might similarly draw upon both modernism 
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and the avant-garde, but in a different combination from postmodernism. 
The contradictions of the modernist work are, as I have tried to show, 
implicitly political in character; but since the ‘political’ seemed to such 
modernism to belong precisely to the traditional rationality it was trying 
to escape, this fact remained for the most part submerged beneath the 
mythological and metaphysical. Moreover, the typical self-reflexiveness 
of modernist culture was at once a form in which it could explore some 
of the key ideological issues I have outlined, and by the same stroke 
rendered its products opaque and unavailable to a wide public. An art 
today which, having learnt from the openly committed character of 
avant-garde culture, might cast the contradictions of modernism in a 
more explicitly political light, could do so effectively only if ıt had also 
learnt its lesson from modernism too—learnt, that is to say, that the 
‘political’ itself is a question of the emergence of a transformed ration- 
ality, and if it is not presented as such will still seem part of the very 
tradition from which the adventurously modern is striving to free itself. 
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Ronald Aronson 


Historical Materialism, Answer to 
Marxism’ s Crisis * 


4 


Has any period since Marx’s death been marked by weaker conviction among 
Marxists than our own? Doubts and doubters have been with us for as long 
as Marxism itself, but those of today no longer face a compelling political- 
theoretical field of force, dominated by an individual, movement, party, state 
or indeed, a general faith in the forward march of humanity. ‘We live in a 
time,’ writes Stanley Aronowitz, ‘when all the old assumptions about politics 
and history appear enfeebled. Throughout Western industrial societies, both 
of the capitalist and state socialist types, the theory and practice of workers, 
intellectuals, women and ecologists have, in different ways, questioned the 
adequacy of Marxism as a theory of the past and present and as a guide to 
the future.’! In the past, Marxists were able to dismiss the doubters by 
pointing to their alleged class origins, or they could confidently modulate . 
from theory to practice by pointing to trends of history showing the progress 
of socialism. But today, as Aronowitz’s own work reflects, the Marxist mood 
has lost assurance and become uncertain. 
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For the first time since the socialist movement was born Western Leftists 
today relate themselves to no pole of authority or attraction. No Marxist 
party enjoys deep attachment beyond its membership, no revolutionary 
state appeals widely beyond its citizens, no individual leader commands 
worldwide respect, no mass movement ignites enthusiasm. For many 
of its critics Marxism is not quite a god that failed, source of profound 
disillusion and betrayal? but rather an old-fashioned and simplistic 
outlook which, over time, has grown outmoded much like the Ptolemaic 

requiring too many epicycles upon epicycles to ‘save the phenom- 
ena’. Simpler then to become frankly pluralist, or to look for other keys 
and watchwords—‘power’ or ‘domination’, for example. 


*Post-Marxism’ 


Contemporary research has explored, and political life has revealed, one 
after another area not easily accommodated within traditional Marxian 
categories, leading sophisticated intellectuals to become impatient with 
Sartre’s one-time elevation of Marxism as the untranscendable “philos- 
ophy of our time’. A sympathetic post-structuralist, for example, might 
consider Marxism as one contemporary narrative among many, as 
illuminating for a certain type of experience, but not to be pnvileged 
over other narratives. Others, drawn first to the Frankfurt School, say, 
or to Althusser, Sartre or Gramsci by their desire to reconcile Marxist 
conviction with recalcitrant aspects of experience or areas of research, 
have subsequently found it impossible to sustain the tensions of a 
hyphenated Marxism, and have forsaken it altogether as overarching 
outlook. Even among activists: André Gorz has combined some of the 
most imaginative contemporary explorations of socialist possibility with 
his abandonment of the proletariat, just as Rudolph Bahro’s departure 
from Marxism has coincided with his engagement with Green radical- 
ism.’ “Post-Marxism’ often leaves Marxism behind out of a sophisticated 
dialectical sense that it has aged, grown too narrow for the current range 
of understandings and experience, as well as movements, unable to 
comprehend, say, the nuclear threat, or the psychoanalytic realm, or 
feminism. 


However we explain the ‘post-Marxist’ mood, we know that such a 
widespread subjective trend is an objective event: times bers changed, 
because Marxist self-assurance has dwindled. How are the Left’s recent 
intellectual vicissitudes to be described and explained? In this time of 
recession it takes a thinker of courage—as well as sophistication, 
intelligence and self-confidence—to survey recent Marxism from an 
unabashedly Marxist perspective, one which would also seriously evalu- 
ate contemporary “post-Marxist’ thought. Such is the task that Perry 


' The Cronus m Hicterscel Maimam, New York 1981, p3 Arooowrs presents the most committed 
and sostained exploration that has yet been done of the theoretical and cultural dimensions of the 
coss, grounded in the pohtica! economy. Although I remarm far more convinced than he does about 
histocical materaltem’s cootemporancity and unifying power, his work = an iodtepensable starting- 
pont 

2 The New Left docs have rts duntlumoned tumcoats, however: for an espectally und example, see 
André Glockemann’s recapitulation of Popper and Camus in The Master Thalers, New York 1980. 
3 See Gon, Farewell to the Worksmg Class, Loadon 1981, and R. Bahro, Frew Rad te Green, Verso, 
London 1984. 
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Anderson assigns himself in his latest book, Is the Tracks of Historical 
Materialism.“ i 


Anderson produces a breathtaking sketch in which Marxism ends where 
it began, as she theory and practice of our world. Yet the book’s strength 
is that of a forceful intelligence—not that of a movement; its authority 
is that of an informed mind—not that of history; its defence of Marxism 
is that of a brilliant exponent—who refuses to allow events and ideas 
to call it into question. Anderson ends up bridging today’s doubts, not 
by making them his own and exploring them, not by confronting 
conviction with fact and letting his analysis move freely through them, 
but by dint of a remarkable æsar de force which denies that Marxism has 
fallen into crisis. This denial is its weakness. 


The book is likely to be read primarily as a critique of French post- 
structuralism, and will no doubt receive detailed evaluation of the 
adequacy of its sketch of the French intellectual scene (and also of its 
treatment of Habermas and of the women’s movement). My concern 
here is not to present a conventional review of Is the Tracks of Historical 
Materialism but, after briefly outlining its contents, to explore critically 
Anderson’s point of view on the situation of Marxism today. Having 
done that, I will then present an alternative point of view, one which 
accepts that we are in crisis and suggests a direction for negotiating it. 
My goal is to begin a discussion, within and beyond the pages of Ne» 
Left Review, on the need for a new and more fruitful relationship 
between historical materialism and the various non-working-class move- 
ments that have shaped our generation and vice-versa. 


A Sketch of ‘In the Tracks’ 


After some introductory comments on Marxism’s uniqueness as a critical 
theory, Anderson summarizes the predictive conclusions of his earlier 
Consideratrons on Western Marxism.5 These set the framework for a rapid 
sketch of the trajectory of Marxist intellectual production in the West 
in the 19708: the rich, sustained expansion in the US and UK, and the 
steep decline in the Marxist tradition of France and Italy; the equally 
dramatic general shift of emphasis from philosophical and cultural 
studies to historical, economic and socio-political ones; and the revival 
of radical politics which did not, unfortunately, eventuate in ‘a reunific- 
ation of Marxist theory and popular practice in a mass revolutionary 
movement.’ 


Anderson shifts terrain drastically in the second lecture to discuss the 
intellectual roots of the fact that ‘Paris today is the capital of European 
intellectual reaction, in much the same way that London was thirty 
years ago.” Exploring the thesis that Marxism was indeed defeated 
intellectually ın a massive ‘epistemic’ shift towards structuralist then 
post-structuralist thought, Anderson asks whether this occurred 





4 Verso, London 1983. 

5 Verso/NLB, Loadoa 1976 
‘In te Trechs p 17. 

7 Ibid , p 32. 
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because—with Sartre abandoning the field and Althusser rejecting the 
very question—it developed no adequate answers about ‘the nature of 
the relationships between structure and subject in human history and 
society..® A broad sketch of French intellectual history since 1960 is 
followed by a more intensive concentration on the lineage and main 
themes of structuralism and post-structuralism, from Saussure’s linguis- 
tics through the work of Lévi-Strauss, Lacan, Foucault and Derrida. In 
the briefest internal conceptual history Anderson traces the interrelated 
‘absolutization of language’, ‘attenuation of truth’ and ‘randomization 
of history’ marking the move from structuralism to post-structuralism, 
showing the ultimate disintegration of any notion of structure or subject: 
“subjectivism without a subject’. 


Turning to Germany, Anderson does not attempt the same synoptic 
sketch as for the US, UK or France; rather he focuses on the work of 
Habermas, showing both its striking affinity with the themes of post- 
structuralism «ad its sustained encounter with and slow absorption of 
Marxism, as well as Habermas’s socialist consistency and sincerity. 
While each specific sketch tries to summarize and assess the value of a 
line of thought, the study of France turns up insufficient intellectual 
grounds for Marxism’s defeat. Thus Anderson seeks an explanation in 
the ‘extrinsic’ political-historical context of the past two decades: the 
petering-out of de-Stalinization, followed in turn by the spectacular rise 
and collapse of faith in Maoism and Eurocommunism as alternatives to 
the Soviet blockage. 


Many themes, many strands, many thoughts, needing deepening, detail, 
linkage, support: in his postscript, however, Anderson shifts from the 
earlier philosophical and historical ground to pursue the path of political 
theory, arguing the continued centrality of Marxism for all projects 
aimed at social (and socialist) transformation. Not having begun to 
establish this in his philosophical encounter with post-structuralism and 
Habermas—which largely avoids direct critiqae—Anderson’s political 
remarks have more the air of brilliant assertion than of compelling 
demonstration. Still, his political conclusions will command attention 
and provoke discussion: ‘[The anti-nuclear and feminist causes] have 
not wholly dissimilar ties with the specific cause of socialism itself. 
Neither is identical with it. But in each case the route to one passes 
through the other, as its probable condition. Without the supersession 
of classes, there is small chance of the equalization of sexes; just as 
without the dismantling of capital, there is little likelihood of the 
banishment of nuclear war. The peace movement and the women’s 
movement are, in their practical fate, in the long-run indissociable from 
the dynamic of the labour movement. That gives no superior rights to 
the latter: the autonomy of the two critical forces of our time that pose 
directly universal demands requires absolute respect. But it does impose 
new responsibilities on the labour movement. These include not only 
a material solidarity with the struggle for peaceful coexistence between 
nations, and for full equality between sexes, but also an ideal capacity 
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to reconstruct and develop the idea of socialism itself, so that it can 
genuinely act as a fulcrum between them.” 


A Personal Authority 


Anderson’s ‘rough guide’ to the contemporary intellectual scene and 
his powerful defence of Marxism do not so much reflect Marxism as 
creats it at a time of dispersal and recession his taking stock has the 
rare quality of conjuring up a sense of collective endeavour and even 
of progress, the ability to knit Marxists together under the eye of a 
Marxism which, whatever its recent losses of momentum, can still cast 
withering light on current intellectual fashions. 


The book’s faults, however, can scarcely be separated from its power. 
Its architecture, for example, is lopsided: while surveying the French 
intellectual scene, Anderson compresses the whole of contemporary 
German thought into Habermas’s work; the two dozen pages he devotes 
to French post-structuralism overbalance his few less developed remarks 
on the current internal problems of Marxian theory. The book is 
everywhere excessively rapid and bref: its weighty judgements on 
contemporary philosophy, politics and political theory simply cannot 
be supported convincingly in a text of a hundred pages. But considering 
the book’s importance as a stocktaking, these are quibbles which in any 
case refer to the occasion. In the Tracks of Historical Materialism consists 
of three lectures on Critical Theory Anderson delivered at the University 
of California-Irvine in the spring of 1983, plus a postscript added to 
‘round off the lectures’ for publication. Three hours’ presentation time 
for such a major topic would encourage the broadest and most sweeping 
judgements, shortchanging certain themes and individuals and involving 
a selectiveness that might appear as eccentricity. 


Paradoxically, the compressed power of Anderson’s critical sketch, its 
great achievement, opens onto its major weakness. If his standpoint is 
an intellectual system, a theory of historical development and a political 
call to arms—embodied in a world of intellectual achievement and social 
transformation—Anderson is unable to root his work ın the successful 
progress of socialist revolution or ın the vitality of Marxist movements. 
Inherent in his achievement is the fact that Anderson’s is largely a 
personal authority and not the interionzed and refracted authority of a 
great world-historical movement ın whose name he speaks. Similar to 
Western Marxism but unacknowledged, the real theme here is defeat (or 
perhaps merely recession?), the long-term separation of theory from 
practice, of Marxist thought from Marxist movement. The ‘crisis of 
Marxism’, too casually slighted by Anderson and then, repressed, 
returning again and again and under different guises, becomes the basso 
ostinato asserting itself beneath the line of his argument. 


The Separation of Theory and Practice 


No, it is not Anderson’s fault that this study was composed at, and 
reflects, such a remove from day-to-day radical politics. But should he 
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not have seen, given his quite correct insistence on Marxism’s reflexivity, 
the hole at the centre of his international Marxism unattached to any 
specific movement and not buoyed up by any current or party? 
Ironically enough, his great fault ıs precisely the self-confidence that 
makes the book ring so eloquently. Anderson’s intellect carries him, 
and his readers, across caesuras which had better await crossing by 
revolutionary workers—or not at all. Their absence 1s the book’s unac- 
knowledged theme. This is already evident in Anderson’s enthusiastic 
account of the recent growth of American Marasm — which omits its 
essentially scholer4y character, its total and utter divorce from any labour 
movement. 


The dearth of strategic thinking marked by Anderson was not for want 
of effort: from surprisingly early, every major movement or tendency 
had its analysts wrestling with its direction, from the local to the 
national level, in explicitly Marxist terms. The most noteworthy of 
these—in the black movement’s discussions of the concentration of a 
potentially revolutionary black proletariat in key industrial centres or 
the various revisions of class theory to include youth or the intelligen- 
sia—have faded with the movements’ waning. But the output was 
enormous, and showed as much creativity as wishful thinking, even if 
it became increasingly doctrinaire. Lacking the ability to sight a genuine 
long-term structural support in the working class, these many Marxist 
analyses disappeared from sight, passing the baton to the academy. 
There, disconnected from political struggle or the working class, Marx- 
ism has flourished. 


It is good to be reminded by Anderson of how extensive, how dense 
this production has now become. Undoubtedly a fruit of the political 
explosion of the 1960s and 19708, it testifies to Marxism’s unmatched 
explanatory capacity and sheer staying power as political-intellectual 
system, and foreshadows its survival long after fashions like post- 
structuralism will have come and gone. The two earlier heydays of 
American Left activity— centred on the pre-World War I Socialist 
Party and the Communist Party of the 19308s—were virtually barren of 
Marxist culture, but the New Left has Jed to the first significant 
intellectual advances for an American Marxism. And yet it is one of the 
great paradoxes of the career of Marxism that these victories have taken 
place in a vacuum, that American Marxism has flourished independently 
of any relationship to the American working class. 


A conventional intellectual history might miss such paradoxes, but the 
author of Coasiderations on Western, Marxism, oriented towards theory 
and practice, would have to explore ıt as a basic insufficiency. The point 
is not only, as Anderson poses it, that the new flourishing has neglected 
strategic questions, but that its very situation and conditions of origin 
today preclude questions of strategy. This 1s certainly protection against 
the vicissitudes encountered by Latin Marxism—but at the cost of 
political irrelevance. A study sufficiently tied to Marxism’s fundamen- 

tally practical orientation would speculate on, or even study, the kind 
of constitutional weaknesses this lodges at the heart of American Marxist 
culture—indeed, the perhaps limited sense in which it may be regarded 
as Marxist at all. Anderson, however, demonstrates this contradiction 
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by calling it a merely ‘topical’ absence. For him the new Marxist 
production lacks works of sufficient conceptual attack, political resol- 
ution and theoretical imagination: ‘the poverty of strategy’.!° The 
problem, beyond the control of intellectuals altogether, is on a quite 
different terrain: much insurgent political practice, but almost wholly 
without relation to the working class; considerable working-class 
activity, but almost wholly within the rules of the game set by capital. 


Post-Structuralism and Defeat 


His relaxing of Marxism’s most vital tension asserts itself again when 
Anderson surveys the French scene and its ‘post-Mamnust’ trends. At 
first he seems to redeem the promise of a sophisticated Marxist analysis 
of his subject, taking seriously, on their own grounds, the development 
and strengths and weaknesses of the structuralists’ main themes, and 
only later turning to an excellent sketch of the ‘extrinsic’ history to 
account for their ascendancy. But his approach is a touch too schematic; 
in reality the ‘far broader’ history esters into the concepts and the 
concepts into that history. What is the meaning of a thought which, 
having first raised structures beyond the human praxss which constitutes 
them, declares man to be ‘in the process of perishing’, attacks the notion 
of a stable subject, and equates the world and the text—if not a 
momentarily reassuring separation from a world out of control, from 
the historical project of bringing it back under control and learning to 
live ın peace with ıt? Defeat 1s at the heart of this intellectual mood, 
as Terry Eagleton has acutely described ıt: “Post-structuralism was a 
product of that blend of euphoria and disillusionment, liberation and 
dissipation, carnival and catastrophe, which was 1968. Unable to break 
the structures of state power, post-structuralism found it possible instead 
to subvert the structures of language. Nobody, at least, was likely to 
beat you over the head for doing so. The student movement was flushed 
off the streets and driven underground into discourse. Its enemies, as 
for the later Barthes, became coherent belief-systems of any kind—in 
particular all forms of political theory and organization which sought 
to analyse, and act upon, the structures of society 2s whole. For it was 
precisely such politics which seemed to have failed: the system had 
proved too powerful for them, and the “total” critique offered of it by 
a heavily Stalinized Marxism had been exposed as part of the problem, 
not as a solution. All such total systematic thought was now suspect as 
terronistic: conceptual meaning itself, as opposed to libidinal gesture 
and anarchist spontaneity, was feared as repressive ... Power was 
everywhere, a fluid, quicksilver force which seeped through every pore 
of society, but it did not have a centre any more than did the literary 
text,’11 


Anderson’s theme, ‘the relationship of structure and subject in human 
history and society’, is itself a theoretical-practical one which cannot be 
adequately illuminated by an ‘internal’ history followed by an ‘extrinsic’ 
one. The mutual estrangement of ‘structure and subject’ is a philosophi- 
cal problem as part of our lived history—a theoretical separation 
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virtually incapable of being thought beyond without the prospect of 
experiences and struggles which project beyond it. 


The Sphinx Facing Marxism 


Marx could, in anticipation of the movement which would undo 
alienation, seck to understand how human acts ossify into domineering 
structures—in the very body of work which projected its overcoming. 
In this respect, the very question with which Anderson’s history begins, 
and the tendency to view it as broken into semi-autonomous problems 
of ‘critical theory’ and ‘the most concrete of all practices’, was already 
pre-determined by the scleroticized Comintern Marxism of the PCF and 
its Stalinized reformist politics. It was already capable of being unravel- 
led only by a mass praxts, theoretical asd practical, which threw light 
on structures as human creations by aligning itself with ‘the subject’— 
people in struggle—in the process of transforming these structures. 
Since that prospect of mass action was lacking, before, during or after 
1968, certain cultural consequences were likely—not necessarily the 
appearance of structuralism, but its victory over Marxism owing to its 
hypostatization of structures, then its collapse into relativism. What 
more fitting mode of thought was available, corresponding to the 
political retreat? Anderson’s ‘internal’ history of the trajectory of 
French structuralism is too respectful, his ‘extrinsic’ one too dismissive, 
because he now seems to have absorbed in his very terms of analysis the 
long-term separation of theory from practice dissected in Comsiderations on 
Western Marxism. 


The problem of strategy, he argues, ‘remains today, as it has done now 
for fifty years, the Sphinx facing Marxism in the West.’!2 But Anderson 
presumes too much in wondering how the bourgeois state structures 
are ‘to be overpowered’. His third question on the theme of ‘structure 
and subject’ briefly glimpses today’s real Sphinx, the Western working 
class: ‘What bloc of social forces can be mobilized, in what ways, ever 
to undertake the risks of disconnecting the cycle of capital accumulation 
in our intricately integrated market economies?’ Anderson’s situation, 
our common situation, 1s implicit in his description of the fate of 
Bolshevism, the Chinese Revolution and, most recently, Latin Marxism, 
and in his concluding sketch of feminism and anti-nuclearism: today 
the Marxist intellectual, and a fortiori Marxist theory, can point nowhere 
in the world for validation. 


Elements of the Crisis 


So often in the book Anderson acknowledges the facts, but in ways 
that minimize their gravity: ‘In recent years the very notion of socialism 
as an alternative form of civilization has become effaced and remote 
within broad masses of the working-class in the West, and fallen 
into popular discredit in significant zones of the East.’!4 Is this crisis 
momentary—and thus not a crisis at all—or is it long-range? Is it 
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simply a temporary retreat of sufficiently stable and solid forces, or 18 
it a deeper dispersal or discouragement, requiring a basic rethinking of 
premisses? Anderson reasserts the old dispensation within a situation 
whose novelty he fails to acknowledge even while responding to it. 
What can it mean, when speaking about the labour movement’s ‘urgent’ 
tasks, that he insists on articulating the idea of socialism as future 
possibility existing nowhere today? I agree with his recurrence to 
utopianism, which insists on the necessity of ‘serious exploration and 
mapping’ of the institutional terrain of a future free society—not because 
Marx should have left a plan, but because our path is blocked with false 
socialisms whose enormous deterrent force must be overcome before 
we can take one clear step forward. For Marx socialism was a seadency 
of the present, and therefore did not require to be detailed in advance 
of the free producers’ democratic shaping of the appropriate institutions; 
for us it exists as Communist and social-democratic ‘false reality’ that 
must be combated by a ‘true idea’ before any working class can be 
expected to want it, let alone fight for it. To remove it from the present, 
as we must, to recast it as ‘ideal’ future, as we must, is to question the 
very status and foundations of Marxian socialism—as materially and 
historically based syntheses of philosophy, economics and politics. 


For Marx, tn short, socialism could be a rea/ tendency. It is to confess 
to the most profound crisis to urge its exploration and mapping, a 
hundred years later, because ‘no working-class or popular bloc in a 
Western society will ever make a leap in the dark, at this point in 
history, let alone into the grey on grey of an Eastern society of the type 
that exists today.’!5 Projecting the idea of socialism agaist its actual 
history and outcome: this is one token of the crisis. 


Another is that, whatever its centrality, the direct conflict between 
capital and labour has not been dominant over the past twenty years. 
Imperialist war, national liberation, feminism, ecology, anti-nuclearism, 
student movements, domestic struggles against racism—these have 
occupied the centre-stage ın most places, for most of the time. I am 
speaking of the formative experience of our generation of the Western 
Left, electrified certainly by the French general strike of May 1968, the 
British miners in 1974 and Solidarity six years later, but more deeply 
affected by Cuba and Vietnam and yet more intimately shaped by the 
emergence of feminism as well as by our own anti-racist, anti-war, 
anti-imperialist and anti-bureaucratic struggles. Anderson responds by 
carefully delimiting Marxism from the full range and depth of feminist 
concerns while resting anti-nuclear hopes on ‘the opposition between 
capital and labour’. The problem 1s that socialism, as alternative, has 
been for all of us more an idea than a visible societal practice or an 
easily projected extension of specific class struggles. 


Even as idea, ıt has had increasingly hard sledding ın the absence of 
visible challenging forces. The collapse of Latin Marxism reflects a 
long-term political recession confirmed by the events of 1968—69: the 
attentisme of French and Italian Communist Parties, the inconceivability 
of making any revolutionary transformation without each working 
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class. After a century and more of theory and practice, the Marxist 
cultures of Latin Europe could not be expected to continue in the 
aftermath of events that confirmed the passivity of their working classes. 
Marxism 1s not religion: it points towards practical results as its truth, 
implies a genuine alternative-in-the-making. Its crisis, then, in the West, 
springs from the absence of a socialist alternative and the lack of class 
struggle towards socialism. Too confident, Anderson’s thinking is 
marked by a sense of Marxism’s giveaness, and indeed a mood of its sure 
if dialectical progress, both appropriate to a drastically different history. 
Awaiting the collective subject structurally and demographically capable 
of challenging capital, awaiting a visible alternative, all such thought is 
theory without a practice, thought with a hole at its centre. 


Denying the Crisis in Words 


What happens to thought which remains unaware of its fundamental 
internal problem, which represses its own insufficiency? Linking 
together Anderson’s emphasis and analysis is both the denial of key 
problems asd a striving to overcome them which moves his writing 
towards a self-sufficiency foreign to Marxism. We can see this in an 
unexpected area, where Anderson’s formidable intellectual power is 
both strength and weakness: his heightened use of language, capable of 
rendering ideas and situations with sharpness and pungency. Few readers 
will proceed far without turning to a dictionary, perhaps welcoming 
the challenge and enjoying the model of literacy. Anderson invents 
language as well as using it, showing determination to appropriate the 
full richness of the culture for our enterprise, rejecting the patronizing 
workerism of word and concept. But the distance of such language 
from its own political project deserves comment. Will not some readers 
become irritated by the frequent gallicizations or, for all its force and 
pungency, find the language overly difficult, indeed overwrought? 
Does it not become a self-consciously ca/twral/ project, diverting attention 
again and again from meanings to the unfamiliar and staking expressions 
that convey them? However slight, the text betrays a preoccupation 
with itself, a tendency to become its own end, its linguistic invention a 
goal diverting readers from its political-theoretical purpose. Anderson 
describes the striking fact that Habermas’s own career mirrored that of 
the post-structuralists in its growing prioritization ‘of “language” over 
“labour” ’. Has Anderson himself escaped this tendency? And for good 
reason—we all inhabit the same socio-political world and interiorize its 
insufficiencies. For Marxists, the point is to become aware of their 
severity, and so to minimize the strain of being ‘scientific’ proponents 
of a state that is nowhere: utopia. 


To Confront the Crisis 


And if we face the absence? Can Marxist conviction—as intellectual 
system, as theory of history, as call to arms—encounter its crisis, go 
through it, and emerge intact? Is there any alternative to ‘post-Marxism’ 
on the one hand and on the other an increasingly conservative and 
narrowing Marxism, defender of the faith which does not encounter or 
explore its own doubts? Having taken Perry Anderson to task—and 
this is really my single criticism of In the Tracks of Historical Matertalism— 
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for minimizing the crisis, I must now surrender the critic’s invulner- 
ability and at least sketch how I see the possibility of negotiating it. 
This is a vast and difficult topic, deserving of no less than the fall- 
length study for which these are preliminary notes, but the compactness 
of Anderson’s authoritative summaries will at least permit an equally 
brief response whose purpose is to initiate debate. 


Viewed historically, Marxism took shape as the theory of bourgeois 
society, as well as of Western historical development up to its time. 
Scholarship wedded to action on behalf of a coherent vision of history, 
society and the future, in the name of a specific social class, Marxism’s 
intellectual power lay in its join of universal and particular, science and 
value, theory and practice, all previous history, this particular moment 
of struggle and the future. It united a broad yet articulated intellectual 
vision and detailed analyses done in a scientific spirit with the commit- 
ment to revolutionary social transformation by the oppressed and 
exploited themselves—and was underpinned by an insistence on history 
as human and technical progress which not only guided research 
into the past but confidently anticipated that current destabilizing 
contradictions would generate struggles for total liberation. With great 
self-assurance, then, a Marxist could scientifically study economic 
changes and the resistance they generated, seeing in both the historical 
tendencies leading to socialism. 


Above all, ıt focused on class conflict to enforce or resist exploitation, 
and traced the logic of class struggle to locate the tendencies at work 
which would lead to its undoing. The labour process lay at the heart 
of bourgeois society, the labour theory of value at the heart of Marxism. 
At the core of the labour—capital relationship lay the pursuit of surplus- 
value, which indicated and measured the extent of the labourer’s exploi- 
tation. In Marrs projection the specific liberation of the proletariat 
meant universal human liberation, not only because no classes were 
beneath them, but because they were the reproducers of society, its 
economic backbone, because their counterpart, modem technology, 
provided the precondition for a life of wealth and culture, because all 
previous modes of oppression, even 1f contemporaneous, came to rest 
on this one, because the working class was becoming the vast majority 
of society. Thus all other struggles were increasingly subsumed by the 
workers’ movement expected to carry every oppressed group along 
with it at its liberation. Its mission, as more than a particularist demand 
of one group’s self-interest, lies in this universality: our liberation is 
everyone’s. This 1s the link between proletarian struggle and a classless 
society. 


If such a Marxism ‘fitted’ reality during its classical period, it did 
so only broadly (calling everywhere for specific studies and political 
particularization) and in the face of one challenge after another (posed, 
for example, by the unevenness of capitalist development, Russia’s or 
India’s backwardness, British and French imperialism and German 
reformism). Nevertheless, the centrality of the economic, the dynamic 
of capital, the overall materially and technically progressive character 
of history, the revolutionizing role of the bourgeoisie, the class con- 
flict—these were irrefutable dimensions in the life of industrial societies 
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by the turn of the century. The earth’s ecology was not yet threatened, 
resources not yet running out, the limits of backwardness not yet so 
starkly visible, technology not yet able to destroy humanity, capital not 
yet dependent on waste production, credit, the creation of needs—a 
commodity society—the explosive divisiveness and stubborn persistence 
of nationalism and racism not yet apparent, the expansive powers of 
capital not yet sighted, the sense not yet approached that industrialization 
had fulfilled its mission of making a good life possible, and the dominant 
sexual division of labour, privilege and power not yet challenged. The 
‘truth’ of the society—its major features, strengths, contradictions, 
historical tendencies—seemed plausibly Marxist. Wherever else doubts 
might crop up—over the laws of capital accumulation, the nature of 
imperialism, the direction of progress—they could always be accommo- 
dated on Marxist grounds or at worst referred back to the central, 
undeniable historical reality of a more-or-less class-conscious proletariat 
somewhere actively in conflict with capitalism. 


Alterations, Displacements, Adjustments 


Without abolishing proletarian, or capitalist, historical developments, 
the catastrophes of the twentieth century—workers’ victories and 
defeats, the system’s own evolution, more-or-less conscious capitalist 
offensives—have led capitalism towards a series of alterations, displace- 
ments, adjustments, which today call Marxism into question. Without 
disappearing, the once relatively simple contradictions and conflicts— 
intricate enough to absorb Marx himself in thirty years of close study— 
have been overlaid by yet denser, more complex, unanticipated struc- 
tures, relationships, technologies, dynamics, behaviours. Over time, 
capitalism has dramatically changed. 


Can the labour theory of value, the heart of Marxism, survive io 
a world dominated by monopoly capitalism’s ability to set prices 
administratively? Does a consumer society based on waste production 
not shift the locus of exploitation from workers to consumers, imprison- 
ing virtually everyone in capitalism’s logic? Can the relative immiser- 
ation of workers who already have cars, individual homes and a host 
of commodities, as opposed to the absolute immiseration of those at 
the margins with nothing to lose but their chains, ever be expected to 
provide impetus for social revolution? Does not the welfare state— 
slightly reduced but far from dismantled by Reagan and Thatcher— 
create a lasting workers’ stake in capitalism (demonstrated by Reagan’s 
massive, if not majoritarian labour support)? Have not imperialism and 
the Cold War state, capped by nuclearism, successfully minimized 
class conflict and united all classes behind ‘defence’ policy? Does not 
deformed socialism—sustained as deformed by Western military policy 
and Cold-War revival—make an effective long-term barrier to socialist 
consciousness and class conflict, a vital political and ideological underpin- 
ning for the capitalist system? Has not an ethnic-racial subproletariat 
in each capitalist society everywhere helped to fragment and redirect 
class unity into the twentieth century’s deepest scourges, racism and 
nationalism? And does not even the most sophisticated available ethnic 
or racial response become undermined by its own nationalist baggage? 
Does not uneven development, once heralded by Trotsky as the spring 
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of revolution, now appear as a lasting knot in the heart of former 
colonial societies, sustained by the overwhelming power of the capitalist 
world market and condemning them to backwardness for as far into 
the future as we are able to see? Or elsewhere generate explosive 
tensions and indeed bursts of madness in response to the uneven advance 
of modernization? 


These questions refer us to some of the developments since Marx’s 
death which have muted working-class opposition to capitalism and, in 
consequence, have spurred practical and more distinctly theoretical 
reflections on Marxism’s adequacy. In still-Marxist responses the vital 
role of ideology may be emphasized, the relative autonomy of the 
political and cultural layers of society, the retention of ‘pre-capitalist’ 
attitudes such as nationalism. But to adjust or refocus Marxism to reflect 
the reality 1s an undertaking of such daunting complexity—especially 
in light of the difficulties Marx himself encountered in trying to account 
for a far simpler reality—that it is no wonder we are called on to bid 
‘farewell to the proletariat’ and to abandon the whole Marxist model. 
Moreover, since youth struggles, women’s liberation, anti-war and 
third-world end anti-racist struggles have been the formative ones in 
our generation, our personal and political attention has been commanded 
by events occurring far from the productive process. 


A New Amalgam? 


The view of Marxism as an obsolescent political-intellectual system may 
be clarified, and criticized, by reference to the shift from Ptolemy to 
Copernicus. At stake then was a more adequate, simpler, more coherent 
way of conceptualizing the same reality. Not being a similarly stable, 
static system, capitalism has evolved since Marx according to its own 
practico-inert dynamics, as it has knit the world together, pursued 
profits in every sphere and created technologies which have their 
own powerful consequences. It has also been challenged—locally by 
contradictions and by internal oppositions, one national capitalism by 
the next, and internally by movements of national liberation and social- 
ism. Capitalism’s drive, its own contradictions, oppositional struggles— 
all these have led to retreats, adjustments, new offensives on every 
level, a mixing of unconscious systemic growth and change as well as 
conscious practice. The result has been an ever more complex system 
which, starting from specific basic drives, priorities, structural premisses, 
commitments and tensions, has evolved its own epicycles, its own new 
structures and dynamics. 


The original source of conflict, motor of the system itself, has been 
neither resolved nor suppressed, but has been palliated and displaced 
from one arena to the next. And some of the system’s products— 
destructive and productive technologies, mass communications and 
transportation which have knit the world together—have themselves 
become tremendously powerful forces which seem at times to order the 
entire system. What becomes of the original contradiction, the root 
relationship of exploitation which, we once assumed, was its main- 
spring? Has it been transcended, or perhaps permanently displaced (the 
displacement cemented by other vital structures, such as consumerism)? 
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Or does ıt now become one contradiction among many—uincluding 
those generated or revealed more recently, whether ouclearism or the 
possible exhaustion of nature, whether patriarchy or racism? In other 
words, it seems as if capitalism’s multifarious changes have succeeded 
in creating a new tension-ridden amalgam, one which stifles and redirects 
the full severity of the original conflicts even if not purging their source. 
But how then to grasp and combat this system? Especially when its 
victims/opponents of our generation seem so often to have little in 
common with each other or with its proletarian victims/opponents. 


Marxists of whatever stamp have tried gallantly to present a coherent 
vision of the whole, pointing those who suffer from it to its central 
contradictions and showing how others derive from it. Much remains 
to be done within Marxism on this score.!® Yet the New Left expenence, 
and such phenomena as patriarchy, racism, nuclearism and patriotic 
nationalism, resist Marxist comprehension. In spite of its sheer appeal 
as a system and in spite of its claims to be comprehensive, Marxism 
becomes increasingly reductive and sterile in trying to account for these 
decisive concerns of our world. Aware of this, Anderson limits its reach 
on the one hand—accepting that the oppressions of gender predate 
those of class—but proclaims its continued centrality on the other: 
although the ‘insurgent bloc capable of unleashing a transition to 
socialism will be various and plural in composition’, only ‘the modern 
“collective labourer”, the workers who constitute the immediate pro- 
ducers of any industrial society’, possess the systemic leverage and 
potential cohesion and mass to transform bourgeois society.!7 Indeed, 
Anderson’s final chapter, in distinguishing Marxism from feminism and 
anti-nuclearism, faces up more honestly than most Marxists to how 
little Marxism has had to say about so many of the upheavals we have 
lived through and the threats we face. 


Certainly ‘post-Marxists’ do no better towards providing a coherent 
analysis and vision. They encounter a mutated capitalism and ‘actually 
existing socialism’ with descriptive language which emphasizes their 
trendiness: ‘post-modernism’ 1s only the latest version of ‘advanced 
industrial society’, ‘post-industrial society’, or ‘post-scarcity society’. 
Those among them who retain the radical political impulse lack the 
clear, simple sense of the whole that ‘capitalism’ gave. Many have been 
constrained to find a common theme and structure underlying the 
various contemporary struggles: against ‘domination’, ‘hierarchy’ or 
‘authority’, for example, or ‘power’. Yet the political vacuousness of 
such terms eventually asserts itself, leading to the abandonment of 
politics altogether or, as ın the case of a Glucksmann, to a conversion 
to the Right. Others, still of the Left, emphasize the existence of an 
infinitely diverse system—if it can be called a ‘system’—and hope for 
less than a single root understanding and project of change, accepting 
rather the plurality of struggles none of which can be privileged over 
the other. 
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The Alternative: From Marxism to Historical Materialism 


The weakness of such approaches is not just that they foreclose the 
prospects for grasping and transforming the system—after all, if scien- 
tific analysis leads us there, we too would be constrained to accept it, 
however reluctantly. Rather, they prematurely give up grasping the 
coherence of this world we live in, just because ıt is not structured as 
the one Marx and earlier Marxists described. Much of the discussion of 
Marxism and women’s oppression (a8 of Marxism and racial oppression) 
has moved within the tension of a dual commitment—to the theoretical 
and political appeal of Marxism on the one hand, and to the irreducible 
fact of a specific form of oppression and movement to combat it on the 
other. Marxism’s unrivalled intellectual force, its universalism, its history 
and world-wide prestige as call-to-arms, have led it to see itself as 
joining together the various movements, to consider that women’s 
oppression, for example, wast be linked to capital. Claiming a priori to 
explain all oppression of significance, it must theoretically link oppressed 
women as workers, denying much of the experience that set them in 


motion.!8 


The alternative to reductionism today does not lie in abandoning all 
hope of understanding or action that goes to the root. A more promising 
path lies between an adherence to Marxism that denies the systematic 
importance of our experience and the actual forces in struggle, and an 
adherence to these forces that denies the vitality of Marxism. If Marxism 
as we know it is inadequate, as is the intellectual and political pluralism 
of ‘post-Marzism’, historical materialism provides a path out of the 
crisis. 


I am distinguishing historical materialism frow Marxism: it alone allows 
us to pursue a layered analysis of the complex evolution of bourgeois 
society, following its displacements and repressions of original conflict 
and its generation of new conflicts, to the point it has reached today: of 
endangering the planet and threatening to exhaust its resources; of 
creating unimagined wealth and making this, rather than liberation, the 
world’s idol; of successfully projecting Marxism as the mortal enemy 
but seeing a Marxist awakening in its richest society; of diverting its 
workers from socialism but engendering other oppositions that call into 
question far older layers of oppression. 


I distinguish historical materialism from Marxism in the sense that the 
latter is a historical specification of the former which pertains to the 
period characterized by the creation of the proletariat as tbe revolutionary 
class. I seck to distinguish the two in order to acknowledge that 
Marxism was true theory aod practice of a period of history which we 
have partially gone beyond—and to keep hold of those of its conclusions 
and tools which will enable us to understand the cwrrest situation. 
Partially gone beyond’, ‘current’: this description of the kinds of change 
described above rejects both the idea that a ‘new’ society has been 
created and that Marxism is irrelevant to tt, and the notion that Marxism 
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1s still our philosopher’s stone because we have not yet achieved 
socialism. I appeal to historical materialism against Marxism because 
even if it is at a more general level and thus calls for its contemporary 
specification, it 4 our philosopher’s stone: the key to a radical, struc- 
tured, layered analysis of contemporary society which incorporates 
classical Marxism and the systemic changes since its heyday and which 
identifies the forces of this society’s transformation. 


It has become a staggeringly complex system—its many layers and 
blockages stemming in part from ever-renewed attempts to defend itself 
against its opponents and contradictions. But it remains one whose 
original and fundamental exploitation is set done away with even if it 
is pacified and softened. Displaced, transferred to other planes, it recurs 
there, in the empires, for example, dictating American warmth towards 
South Africa or hostility towards revolutionary Nicaragua. And it recurs 
at its original source, at the point of production, no matter how well 
the worker 1s paid or who is exploited secondarily to make high salaries 
possible. As with a neurosis rooted ın an original psychic structuration, 
no amount of evasion or displacement can succesfully resolve the 
underlying problem. The recent vogue for ‘Quality of Work/Life’ 
(programmes of worker participation at General Motors) testifies that 
all their legendary affluence has not reconciled American auto workers 
to their fate. 


Using Historical Materialism 


How then can we use historical materialism to understand our society 
and its contradictions? Whatever its curves and textures, the whole 
today is the direct product of the original system—some of its least 
comprehensible features the result of its evolving responses to chal- 
lenges, its concessions to opponents, and its own developmental drives. 
Yet it remains driven by its original impulse, the pursuit of profit, and 
Marxism is our starting point for grasping this. 


An understanding of the evolution of capitalist societies would begin 
with their simplest—never very simple—structures and move forward, 
into the present, illuminating the slow emergence of layer upon layer, 
response after response, structure after structure. In the end, however 
differentiated and altered, however semi-autonomous some of its epi- 
cycles may be, it remains a system, and can only be understood and 
combated as such. But historical materialism insists that even today, 
understanding has to begin with the process of organizing material 
survival and its attendant structures of privilege and antagonistic cooper- 
ation which cannot help but dominate most areas of social life, forming 
as well its unspoken political, intellectual and psychological parameters. 
It insists that even today—indeed especially today—exploitation engen- 
ders conflict, which along with the progressive development of the 
means of production, 1s still the central theme of human history. 


Yet we speak of historical materialism rather than Marxism because we 
know that the profit drive, the commodity form, capitalist exploitation, 
and the labour—capital conflict, do not directly determine many of 
the salient facts of our social experience. Our generation has been 
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characterized by an ever-deepening consciousness of, and struggle 
against, patriarchy, racism, nationalism, nuclearism, ecocide, and surplus 
repression. None of these is reducible to class oppression or derivative 
from the specific dynamics of capitalism. The first two precede it, the 
third, nationalism, accompanies it—and socialism as well—and is often 
pursued in utter disregard of class interest. Surplus repression—Mar- 
cuse’s concept of the self-denial required to sustain this regime, over 
and above civilized life as such—may well be tied to the ‘domination 
of nature’ built into Western society. And the nuclear and ecological 
threats seem to suggest a far more general spring than the labour— 
capital relationship or the pursuit of profit. 


Yet is it not true that a historical-materialist analysis is the most 
meaningful and illuminating? In each case we would begin by rooting 
the phenomenon in the historical development of the societal processes 
of survival, seen simultaneously as the level of development and organiz- 
ation of a society’s productive forces, their motive force, the structuring 
of social power and privilege, and the struggle to maintain or to 
transform it. Focusing on the logic of racism turns us away from 
exclusive concern with the political economy—the commodity form, 
the drive for profit and the labour—capital relationship in the process 
of production—and towards cross-class privileges and hostilities. Social 
organization to combat scarcity and the threat of alien social groups, 
driven by scarcity, turns out to perpetuate the scarcity and threat in its 
very midst. The very notion of a ‘national community’ likewise yields 
to a materialist analysis: the ‘common interest’, as perceived by otherwise 
conflicting classes of a single society, sharing a contiguous space, has 
no less reality than separate class interests. 


My point 1s that the central concepts of historical materialism—amended 
to do justice to the full meaning of material survival and reproduction— 
are the most fruitful starting points for understanding the whole range 
of contemporary social life. They enable us to answer such questions 
as: What was the material basis and historical conjuncture for the 
eruption of contemporary feminism? How is it possible, ask Johanna 
Brenner and Maria Ramas, ‘given the capitalist drive to accumulate and 
to use up labour power, that women are left out of capitalist production 
and remain in the home to the extent that they dort? When and why 
did racism become central to the life of specific Westem societies, and 
what led to the contemporary struggles against it? Why has nationalism 
been, and why does it remain, a driving force of twentieth-century life 
which runs counter to the needs of capital? Why has societal madness 
been so widespread and catastrophic in our century, and what are its 
social sources? What are the causes of the recently-evolved “post- 
scarcity’ consciousness? How have the nuclear or ecological threats 
emerged? These are historical-materialist questions all, capable of being 
asked and answered by no other form of analysis. 


Today historical matenalism’s sweep includes but reaches past the 
proletariat, to all other oppressed and exploited social groups drawn 
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into rebellion. It takes up its position on the factory floor and in the 
marketplace inasmuch as the society’s fault lines run through both. But 
inasmuch as these are displaced onto the empire, or the ghetto, or the 
household, or the school, or the lakes and rivers, or Greenham Common 
or Three Mile Island, historical materialism has the capacity to follow 
these fault lines of history, seeking to understand the forces in opposition 
and the shifting and dynamic structures which they are resisting. 


But Who Will Make the Revolution? 


But who will make the revolution? What becomes of the projection 
and possibility of socialist transformation if the direct structural pain 
of capitalism is felt only by the proletariat as such; if blacks, women, 
gays, consumers, indeed everyone, are oppressed or terrorized along 
other fault-lines, even if a displacement of original ones; if the baton of 
resistance is indeed passed across these fault-lines but necessarily 
changed in the process? Lacking the proletariat’s structural sighting of 
capitalism as root cause, how can other groups than the working class 
be expected to seek an alternative to capitalism, especially insofar as 
their entrance on the historical stage has largely corresponded to the 
workers’ retreat? 


If a ‘post-Marxist’ today inveighs against the ‘privileging’ of the prolet- 
ariat, many Marxists of our generation are torn between a commitment 
to the theoretical and practical centrality of the working class and a 
ponapled moral and political grounding in the other movements of the 
past twenty years. We know that fundamental respect for the various 
struggles, a commitment to their autonomy, seems to entail rejecting 
any and all privileging. But, in turn, does this not lead to the worst 
sort of pluralism—an acceptance of causes so shifting, vague and un- 
radical that no coherent revolutionary politics is imaginable? And does 
this not undermine any chance for political leadership or theoretical 
orientation beyond the loosest of coalitions? 


A Radical Pluralism 


It is clear that the free and full development of forceful movements 
hinges on an authenticity of commitment and cause: women’s struggles, 
the American Civil Rights and black movements, the anti-Viemam War 
movement and the anti-nuclear movement have rested on their own 
integrity, rooting their inner strength in moral conviction and vital 
connection. Their successes and contributions are inseparable from a 
spirit of liberation and 2 devotion to sis cause for its own sake, in the 
mame of peace or social justice. How can they become an all-for- 
one, one-for-all pluralism, seeking out common roots, enemies and 
solutions? Can it become a radical pluralism? The notion of radical 
pluralism is one possible conclusion for my suggestion that historical 
developments lead us away from exclusive orientation to Marxism and 
towards a rethinking of how historical materialism explains our situ- 
ation. It suggests the possibility that people in struggle may be drawn 
to a sense of wider community by the converging conditions of their 
separate struggles. But do they in fact converge? 
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Is there a possibility of a variegated yet unitary comprehension pointing 
to radical social transformation along generally agreed lines? The first 
fundamental fact which has to be theorized 1s that ‘the movement’ 
today, if it is to be 2 movement, das fo be kaleidoscopic, given the forces 
that would have to join it to make it real. It will be a radical coalition 
or nothing at all. But radical change is impossible if undirected, just as 
it is inconceivable if not pluralist. An effective transformation of this 
capitalism demands mobilizing all its oppositions at all levels, respecting 
the claims of each, ead directing their collective force against the system’s 
fundamental structures. If a radical coalition is the only conceivable 
force capable of transforming contemporary capitalism, it will go to the 
root of each component’s specific struggle only through a communal 
vision in which each is joined to the other. 


The Task of Historical Materialism 


A radical coalition, then, would be based not on an eclectic pluralism, but 
on a single, textured, layered analysis which points towards democratic 
socialism as the only possible fulcrum of universal liberation. Beginning 
with the original ‘Marxist’ contradiction of this system and its sub- 
sequent evolution, it would open perspectives which are yet more 
embracing, complex and multi-dimensional to the point of comprehend- 
ing deeper, older layers of oppression, some of which have only recently 
been placed on the historical agenda. 


Thus we could finally conclude that at issue in the United States, for 
example, is not just capitalism as exploiter of workers, who represent 
human universality, but this particular social system as exploiter and 
oppressor of a variety of social groups ın 2 variety of interconnected 
ways. Capitalism in its cultural and historical specificity, today in the 
United States, weaxs and isclades racism, sexual oppression, militarism, 
nuclearism, overdevelopment, poisonings that can induce cancer, eco- 
cide. As this capitalism has evolved, so must it be attacked: for its 
exploitation of workers, yes, but also for its oppression and endangering 
of other people on other bases. Even where their visions, their pain, 
their struggles take us deeper than, or away from, Marxism’s traditional 
reach, the new sites are exposed by historical-materialist tools. If a 
unitary understanding is still possible, ıt need not be a totalizing one: 
it may have its distinct regions, centres of semi-autonomy, areas needing 
to be illuminated also by other logics and tools. The point is to widen 
and deepen our comprehension, to the point where it reflects and 
illuminates the full range of our politics. 


Such an analysis would begin by abandoning Marxism’s traditional 
sense of Progress with a capital P, opening itself to see history as secular 
regression as well as advance—indeed, freeing itself from the terms 
‘regression’ and ‘advance’ so as to understand just what is happening. 
It would open itself to the profoundly irrational behaviour (to the point 
of madness) of ruling classes in our century, behaviour which sometimes 
utterly violates the functionalist premiss at the heart of much Marxist 
analysis. Such an analysis would be aware of the explosive contemporary 
dialects of uneven and nonsynchronous development, which leave 
no basis for optimism about ‘combined development’ to overcome 
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backwardness. If such an analysis would see classes as moving forces 
in history, it would also pay homage to non-economic features of . 
sexual and racial oppression. It would trace the semi-autonomy that 
overdeveloped bourgeois society gives to its technology, as a displace- 
ment for politics. It would also make explicit, and functional, the 
profound sense of morality which has characterized Marxism from its 
inception, legitimizing moral judgements as a basis for social struggle. 


Workers and the Radical Coalition 


Historical materialism, as a theory embracing the full field of human 
concerns and the depth of human struggles, comprehends Marxism 
within it. To say this is to acknowledge that capitalism has developed 
in ways which ensure that the working class is no longer śe concrete 
universal, Anderson is half-right: proletarian revolution remains, on the 
one hand, the key to unlocking all other liberations because of the 
workers’ ‘strategic leverage’ within capitalist society (for all its change). 
But on the other hand, if history has brought us to the blockage that 
without socialism no other major problems (including the nuclear threat) 
can be resolved, it is also true that without absorbing and allying with 
those struggles, the working class has no chance of moving towards 
socialism. The various strands of the possible coalition depend on each 
other for their chances, the workers on a more general mobilization. 


This can perhaps be made clear from a fact which seems to contradict 
the entire notion of a radical coalition, namely that workers are notably 
uninterested in, indeed often hostile to, many of the Left’s concerns of 
the past two decades. On paper the coalition is appealing, in reality it 
may be unthinkable. Experience of (male, white) working-class hostility 
to other movements has been central to Marxism’s inability to win a 
wider following in those movements. 


Yet I wonder: how would a working class seriously concerned with 
changing the world regard such causes? Would it not open itself 
to other issues and movements—as have most of those movements 
themselves—if it were involved in seeking social change? The very 
demand for change is a radicalizing, solidarizing experience. The strug- 
gle for change 1s an empowering struggle. A working class that was 
challenging the prevailing capitalist state would be most likely to seek 
coalition partners, to be respectful of other groups’ demands as it sought 
respect for its own. But conversely, the present conservatism of the 
working classes in the West, their withdrawal into the protection of 
narrowly defined interests, is characteristic of all who fundamentally 
accept the society’s premisses and institutional structures. 


The processes of displacement, so far successful, as well as long-term 
demographic changes rooted in technological development, have created 
a number of blockage points which knot together the existing structure. 
And there have also been partial victories in struggle: union recognition, 
relatively high salaries, the relative privileges of workers in basic 
industry. Reduced in numbers, their members living better than more 
recent immigrants, unions fight to maintain these fruits of past 
struggles—and insofar as they do, they cement the relative well-being 
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that splits some workers off from others. Once universal bearers of 
liberation, workers today have become seen, and see themselves, as 
another ‘special interest group’, pressing for therr needs to be met. 
Implicit in this situation is workers’ self-awareness that they are a 
minority of society, demographically incapable of mobilizing from their 
ranks for fundamental change. 


A New Universalism 


This double retreat, from the universalism of seeing themselves as the 
poorest and the majority, and from a politics of social change, may not 
mean the end of Maryst hope. Workers may yet recapture the sense of 
alternatiye—that mixing of outrage and possibility that drives social 
groups to act. If they do so, seeking and needing change, they will have 
to turn to other groups in motion, seeking allies. And their mobilization 
will profoundly affect all other groups. For the first time “err struggles 
may be able to envisage majority support. Only then will we be able 
to sight, in the coalescing new forces, what Marxism once supplied to 
its adherents but has been lost to us: a sense of universalism and of the 
system as a whole. No particular movement, not even the working 
class, has access to these today: this sad fact has been a key dimension 
of the crisis of Marxism. The solution is not to seek them artificially 
by holding conservatively to the old dispensation or by abandoning all 
hope, but to explore the likely contours of the new universalism and 
the new sense of system. And the new but long-building sense, as 
practical, not theoretical possibility, that sbzs reality is not all there is. 
The crisis of Marxism has involved fixation on the development of a 
specific alternative politics which is not happening and will no longer 
happen—the result has been oscillation between cynicism and idealism. 
But indeed a different alternative politics bas bees happening, and corre- 
sponds to ‘és social formation. Only historical materialism can compre- 
hend it, and provide the political vision which knits together its various 
strands. But this requires us to abandon the defensive traditionalism 
that has come to be associated with Marxism. 


My suggestions for thinking about the crisis, which evidently need to 
be argued out and developed in several directions, therefore locate 
Marxism as a historical movement and structural field »sthi historical 
materialism, without any longer entailing pride of place for 1ts subjects. 
They must become a leading, but not the only or even the dominant, 
element of a radical coalition. This coalition has indeed been in the 
making in the West for nearly twenty years, in response to real material 
developments of capitalist society, but its elements have not yet found 
their way to a unified outlook comprehending all of them. And they 
will not, unless joined by workers inspired by an outlook which follows 
the course of real history and possibility. 


Emmanuel Farjoun 
Moshé Machover 
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ro Probability, Economics and the 
Labour Theory of Value 
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In our book Laws of Chaos, published by Verso in 1983, we advocate a 
fundamental methodological shift in the foundations of political economy.! 
Economists and economic philosophers have often pointed out the essentially 
indeterminate and statistical nature of economic categories such as price and 
rate of profit.2 Marxists, in particular, have recognized that this indeterminacy 
is rooted in the disorderly, uncoordinated and chaotic nature of capitalist 
market relations. Yet, in (theoretical) practice, the approach taken by all 
economic schools, Marxist and non-Marxist alike, is predominantly determin- 
ist: basic economic categories are theorized as determinate numerical quanti- 
ties, interrelated by means of determinist laws. In LOC we advocate the 

_ abandonment of this methodology in favour of a thoroughly probabilist 

< conceptual framework, which does not merely pay lip-service to the statistical 
nature of basic economic categories, but actually builds it into its theoretical 
models. These categories, we argue, should be theorized as probabilistic 
‘random variables’, interconnected by statistical laws. 


We also attempt to show in LOC how such a methodology, applied to 
Marxist economic theory, can produce a reconstructed, modern probabil- 
ist version of the labour theory of value, capable of overcoming the 
profound theoretical crisis of traditional Marxist political economy. In 
our view, this crisis is largely due to the erroneous determinist mediation 
which the traditional theory posits between values and market-prices; 
the mediating link being ‘the so-called pmces of production. This 
mediation has given rise not only to the notonous impasse of the 
‘transformation problem’—which has afflicted the theory for almost a 
century, but which melts away under probabilist scrutiny—but also to 
2 more general malaise. In Marxist theory, the underlying deep-level 
socio-economic reality of capitalism, the nature of capitalist exploitation, 
is analysed in terms of value categories. But the application of these 
categories to the analysis of observable economic phenomena (which are 
directly described in terms of price categories) has remained problematic. 
Quite apart from the mathematical difficulties posed by the ‘transform- 
ation problem’, the crisis in Marxist economics is betrayed by the 
inability of the ‘traditionalist’ adherents of the labour theory of value 
to make much use of it in a down-to-earth analysis of the concrete 
observable reality of capitalism.4 We believe that this crisis is an outcome 
of the imposition of a determinist model on a ‘chaotic’ reality. In LOC 
we demonstrate that the introduction of a probabilist methodology into 
the foundations of political economy allows value categories to be 
integrated as a useful and necessary tool in the analysis of concrete 
capitalist reality. 


The present article is not intended to be a summary of LOC; rather, its 
aim is to put our project in perspective and explain its context in two 
interconnected respects. We shall discuss the need for a probabilist 
methodology 1n political economy, while also making some observations 
on the history of its application in other sciences. Then we shall sketch 
how a probabilist approach can help to bridge the rift, ın current Marxist 
political economy, between the deep-level system of value categories 
and the concrete analysis of the living reality of capitalism. 





1 Emmanuel Farjoun and Mosht Machover, Laws of Chess, Verso, Loadon 1983 In the sequel this 
book will be referred to as LOC 
2 In politcal economy, law 1s determined by its opposite, abecnce of law The trac law of political 
economy 1 chess, from whose movement we, the scentific men, isolare certain factors arbetranty m 
the form of laws’ (K Mar, ‘Comments oa James Mill, Etments d'Economie Polnque’, Collected 
Werks, vol. IM p. 211) 
3 ‘OFf course, if we look mto separate privare enterprises . isa we shall fied the aatoro; 
the most detailed dmimon of labour, the most cunnmg plenfulness based on the latest mfocmation 
But no sooner do we leave the factory oc the large farm then chaos surrounds us. While the 
innumerable units . . are disciplined to the utmost, the... workd economy n completely unorganmed 
In the entity which embraces oceans and continents, there s no planting, no comsciousncm, no 
regulation, only the blind dash of unknown, unrestrained forces playing 4 a capncious game with the 
economic destmy of man Of course, even today an all-powerful raler dominates all working men 
and working women capital But the form which this sovereignty of copra] takes us not despotiem 
but anarchy’ (R Luxemborg, What us Economie”, in Rese Laxsmbary Speaks, New York 1970, pp 
237-38) 
4 Mandel’s Let Capetedioe (MLB, London 1975), for example, hardly employs value categories beyond 
a vagoe invocation of the “Law of Value’. 
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IL. Probabilist Methodology—General Considerations 


The methodological shift we are advocating in the foundations of 
political economy should be viewed in a more general philosophical 
and historical perspective. In this article we are obviously unable to 
undertake a systematic survey of the history of the application of 
probabulist methods in the various sciences, or a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the general philosophical problems to which these methods 
give rise. We shall confine ourselves to making a few remarks that seem 
to us particularly germane to our thesis. We shall start neither at the 
nebulous beginning of the story, nor at its non-existent end, but right 
in the middle. 


James Joule and the Speed of Hydrogen Molecules 


On 3 October 1848, at a meeting of the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society, the famous local industrialist and man of science 
James Prescott Joule presented a paper in which he showed how to 
calculate the speed of the molecules of hydrogen gas at a given tempera- 
ture.> Several interesting points may be raised regarding this celebrated 
paper, not least of which is that from a more modern point of view the 
(determinist) theoretical model used by Joule in his calculation is quite 
inappropriate, and the quantity he calculates (sbe. speed of the gas 
molecules) does not exist in reality but is a figment of that model. 


Let us describe briefly the background to Joule’s calculation and explain 
in what way he went wrong. During the 1840s, the view that heat is a 
special kind of substance, an indestructible fluid (called ‘caloric’), was 
becoming discredited and replaced by the Asastic theory of beat, a revival 
of an idea which had in fact been proposed long before. According to 
this theory—which is still upheld by present-day science—heat is a 
particular form of energy, inter-convertible with other forms, such as 
mechanical or electrical energy. It consists in the energy of motion of 
tiny particles (molecules) of which matter is made up; the more vigorous 
this molecular motion, the hotter the body of matter made up from 
them. Thus, for example, when a moving macroscopic body encounters 
resistance (friction), the mechanical energy of its motion is not destroyed 
but is ‘distributed’ among the molecules, speeding them up and so 
producing heat. Indeed, in an exemplary series of experiments, during 
the five years up to 1848, Joule himself had determined the ‘rate of 
exchange’ between mechanical and thermal energy. (This won him 
lasting fame. A unit of energy, the sow/s, has been named after him. 
Roughly 4.2 joules are needed to raise the temperature of one gram of 
water by one degree centigrade.) 


This theory also explains the pressure exerted by a gas on the walls of 
a container in which it is held: the pressure results from the thermal 
motion of the gas molecules, as they in their millions incessantly 


3 The paper was publrshed m the Socsety’s Adsareers, November 1851, and reponoted in the Phileas pieca 
Adegerme, 1857, and im The Samiye Papers of James Preset} Joule, London 1884 Quoted extensively 
aod discussed m S. G Brush, ‘The Development of the Kinetic Theory of Gases’ (Part IT), Annals 
of Scrmmce vol 14, 1958, pp. 185-96. 
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bombard the walls and bounce off them. Clearly, if a gas in a closed 
container is heated, the increased speed of the molecules will result in 
increased pressure. (This is part of the explanation of how a steam 
engine works—a topic of some interest to a Manchester industnalist of 
the mid-19th century.) 


The connection between pressure and thermal motion was theorized by 
Joule in the following way. Consider a closed container, ‘of the size 
and shape of a cubic foot’, full of hydrogen gas. The mass of the gas 
and its pressure (at given temperature) are known empirically. Now, 
Joule suggests a theoretical model: suppose that the gas molecules, all 
travelling at speed », are divided into three groups, each group bouncing 
between a pair of opposite sides of the cube (left-right, front-back and 
top-bottom, respectively). From the known mass of the gas it is easy 
to calculate what the molecules’ speed » must be in order to produce 
the known pressure. Joule calculates that, at 60°F, the speed » = 6225 
feet per second; and at freezing temperature (32°F) the speed is only 
6055 feet per second. 


From a more modern point of view it transpires that Joule’s reasoning, 
albeit ingenious, 1s fundamentally flawed; it imposes an orderly determin- 

ist model on a situation which is inherently disorderly, chaotic. The 
molecules do not, and cannot, all move at the same speed. Rather, at 
any given moment (even when the gas 1s at thermal equilibrium) there 
are some molecules whose speed is close to zero, others whose speed 
is somewhat higher, still others travel yet faster, and so on; each possible 
speeed-range is ‘inhabited’ by a definite proportion of the molecules. 
An individual molecule often changes its speed, as well as 1ts direction, 
as a result of its collisions with other molecules and with the walls of 
the container; but at a given temperature the proportion of molecules in 
each speed-range is stable. If the gas is heated, a higher proportion of 
the molecules will occupy the higher speed-ranges, thus increasing the 
avsrage speed of the molecules. 


The main point is that it is quite meaningless to talk about 4 speed of 
the molecules as though it were one single quantity; at any given 
temperature some molecules are faster than others. It is, however, quite 
meaningful to enquire about the aperage speed of the molecules at a 
given temperature. So it may be supposed that Joule’s model could be 
taken as a first determinist approximation to the chaotic real situation, 
and that the quantity calculated by means of this model equals the 
average speed of the molecules. It turns out that this supposition is quite 
false. The quantity calculated by Joule is not even directly related to 
the average speed, but to the sqmere root of the average of the squares of 
the speed—which is by no means the same thing. It is an elementary 
theorem of the theory of probability that—perhaps contrary to naive 
expectation—the square of the average value of a statistical variable is 
wot the same as the average value of the square of the same variable. 


We can express this in symbols as follows. Let X and Y be two statistical 
variables connected to each other by the mathematical law Y = X?. 
Let us denote by EX and EY the average values of X and Y, respectively. 
Then EY 1s sof equal to (EX). More generally, if a mathematical 
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relation holds between a number of statistical variables X,Y, Z... 
then the same mathematical relation in general fails to hold between 
the respective averages EX, EY, EZ etc. 


Joule’s paper is seen in retrospect as one of the last steps into 2 
theoretical cul-de-sac. The theory of gases (as well as related parts of 
physics) was soon to be revolutionized by James Clerk Maxwell® and 
others, who founded the science of statistical mechanics. Maxwell realized 
that the question that Joule had tried to tackle must be reformulated 
and resolved within an explicitly statistical theoretical model. Thus, the 
first question to ask is about the statistical distribatton of a given statistical 
variable; for example, what proportron of the molecules of a gas, at given 
temperature, are found in each speed-range? (This is clearly like a 
question about the distribution of income: what proportion of a given 
population belongs to each income-bracketr) Once the distribution has 
been determined, the average value of the statistical variable in question 
can readily be calculated. 


Moreover, statistical mechanics makes it clear that the fundamental fault 
of Joule’s model was that, by postulating a uniform speed for all 
molecules, it actually assumed away a most essential aspect of the reality 
it tried to model—namely, its chaotic and disorderly character. It is a 
basic law of nature that in a system with ‘many degrees of freedom’— 
that is, a system made up of a large number of components subject to 
few rigid constraints—the level of disorder and non-uniformity (meas- 
ured by a quantity called essropy) tends to be as high as possible. 


The basic difference between the two modes of approach is worth 
stressing. Joule may not have really believed that all the molecules in 
his gas container actually have the same uniform speed. Nevertheless, 
he postulated the existence of some ideal speed, which is to be calculated 
from his determinist model; the real speed of the actual molecules may 
then be thought to fluctuate around this ideal speed and deviate from 
it to a lesser or greater extent. In this approach, the single ideal speed 
is the primary concept, and the plurality of actual speeds is a derivative 
concept whereby the actual molecules are regarded as trying, as it were, 
to achieve that ideal speed but (through accidental circumstances) 
overshooting or undershooting this target to various extents. 


In the probabilist approach, on the contrary, the diversity of the 
molecules’ speeds is the point of departure. The primary concept is the 
distribution of speed as a statistical variable. The average speed—which 
is a single global quantity—is here regarded as a derivative concept, 
computable from the distribution. This contrast between the two metho- 


t Although Rodolf Clansius had sppbed some probabihst considerstions to the kinetic theory of geses 
m a peper published m 1858, the insnguration of sansocal mechanics, properly speaking, ss usually 
dated to Maxwell's paper ‘Tlicstrations of the Dynamical Theory of Gases’, read on 21 September 
1859 before the Berush Assocation for the Advancement of Saence meeting in Aberdeen The paper 
w reprioted m The Scomtybc Papers of James Clerk Maccwel!l, Cambridge 1890, vol I, pp 377-409 Fora 
discusson of the mtroduction of probabilrty into physics see S G. Brush, op at, C C Gillespie, 
‘Intellectual Factors in the Background of Analysts by Probabuhtes’? m A C Crombie, ed , Scommtgfic 
Changs, New York 1963; and Elmabeth Garber, ‘Aspects of the Introduction of Probability mto 
Phyno’, Camtearas voL 17, 1972 
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dologies applies not only in the case of the kinetic theory—which we 
have chosen as an illustration because of its particular historical inter- 
est—but quite generally. 


Vital Statistics 


By now, the application of a probabilist methodology in physics has 
become paradigmatic; in other natural sciences, too, such methods are 
firmly established. But the foundations of the science of political econ- 
omy have lagged behind this development. It seems to us that the 
methods prevailing in this discipline are similar to those exemplified by 
Joule’s paper, the methods prevalent in the kinetic theory just before 
the Maxwellian revolution. 


In this state of uneven development there is a great deal of historical 
irony; for in the pre-Maxwell era it had commonly been believed—and 
often pointed out by the greatest exponents of the theory of prob- 
ability—that probabilist methods are peculiarly well suited for appli- 
cation to the human and social sciences, or, as they used to be called, 
the ‘moral’ sciences. Indeed, Maxwell himself, as late as 1873, in trying 
to explain the basic idea of statistical mechanics to a lay audience, refers 
extensively to the paradigm of statistics in the social sciences.’ Nor was 
this a purely expository device; it is almost certain that Maxwell, when 
still a student at Edinburgh, first became aware of the importance of 
probabilist methods through Quetelet’s book on human and social 
statistics, or, more precisely, through John Herschel’s masterly review 
article on Quetelet’s book.® 


We cannot dwell here on the history of probabilist theories in the social 
sciences, which long preceded their introduction into physics and other 
natural sciences. The interested reader is referred to the articles already 
cited, as well as to the brilliant essay by Anne M. Fagot.? However, it 
is perhaps worth mentioning that, as far as we know, the first fully 
fledged probabilist theory in easy science (apart from the theory of games 
of chance, which served as an early paradigm for the calculus of 
probabilities) was the theoretical analysis of the rate of mortality from 
smallpox, and the possible effects of a policy of inoculation against this 
disease. This theory, initiated by Daniel Bernoulli in 1760 and later 
amended and elaborated by Trembley and Duvillard in 1796 and 1806 





TJ C Maxwell, ‘A Discourse on Molecules’, lecture delrvered before the Bansh Association for the 
Advancement of Soene m Beadford, 1873, poblshed as ‘Molecules’, Nasas, vol VIII, 1873 and 
reprinted m W D Niven, ed, The Scommtsfic Papers of James Chrk Macceell, New York 1965, vol I, 
pp 361-77 

3 Adolphe Quételet, Lattws addressed to H R H. the Grand Duke of Saxe-Cobery and Gotha ou the Theory 
of Probateiins as Appised te the Mora! and Poiriscad Scuncer, Loodoa 1849 (English transiston from the 
French original, Brussels 1846) John Herschel’s mffuennal review of Quéteict’s book appeared im 
Edeubargh Ramp, 1850, when Maxwell was a student at Edinburgh. The review wes reprioted m Jobn 
Herschel, Erys from the Edenburgh cad Quartet) Reeew, London 1857. There 13 no direct proof that 
Maxwell read Herschel’s review when tt first appeared (that 1s, in 1850 rather than 1857) But the 
arcometantial evidence adduced by Garber, sp at, suggests very strongly that be did 

* Anne M Fagot, ‘Probabilities and Causes: on Life Tables, Causes of Death, and Enological 
Diagnoses’, n J Hinnkke, D Gruender and E Agun, cds., Provesaangs of the 197% Pree Conference ou 
the Hestery aud Phelasrpby of Soms, Amaterdem 1940 
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respectively,!° arose as a scientific intervention in a controversy on a 
matter of great public concern. The method of smallpox inoculation 
practised in England and some other countries in Western Europe 
during the eighteenth century was itself quite risky and could sometimes 
lead to fatal results;!1 so it was by no means clear, without detailed 
analysis, whether inoculation was on balance beneficial, and if so what 
age-groups ought to be inoculated. True, ın 1798, two years after the 
publication of Trembley’s work and eight years before that of Duvillard, 
this particular controversy was superseded by Edward Jenner’s publi- 
cation of this method of vaccination. (Jenner’s method used matter 
from cowpox pustules rather than from the much more virulent human 
smallpox, and was therefore quite safe.) However, by then the theory 
had acquired momentum and importance far beyond the particular 
problem that had given it its first impetus. Duvillard’s work was to 
become a cornerstone of the sciences of demography and epidemiology, 
in which probabilist methods play a central role. 


In view of the great and widely recognized importance of probabilist 
methods ın several social sciences from the eighteenth century onwards 
(even before their introduction into physics and other natural sciences), 
it is all the more astonishing that political economy has hitherto remained 
largely unaffected. True, probabilist and statistical methods have been 
applied in econometrics and other parts of economic theory; but they 
have mostly been confined to relatively peripheral problems.'2 The core 
and foundation of political economy—the theory of value, price and 
profit—is still treated by means of determinist theoretical models. This 
is doubly strange in view of the fact—clearly recognized, particularly 
by Marxists but also by others—that a capitalist market economy is 
inherently chaotic and subject to a large number of random chance 
factors. 


Philosophical Prejudices 


The reasons for the relative methodological backwardness of political 
economy are undoubtedly many and complex; a satisfactory explanation 
is far beyond the scope of this article. Here we only wish to touch upon 
some philosophical confusions or prejudices that may have contributed, 
to some extent, to this state of affairs. 


Since probabilist and statistical methods are particuarly suitable for 
dealing with mass phenomena (as opposed to individual ‘molecular’ 
events), it is clear that if these methods are to be applied in economics 
then the level of economic phenomena most suitable for such application 
is the macro-economic. A probabilist analysis should be able to help in 
explaining macro-economic phenomena by providing a ‘bridge’ between 


© Por references and drecossion of this work of Bernoall, Trembley and Duvillard, see Fagot, op. 
at 

1 This old method of inoculation, usng matter from a bomen smallpox pustule, had been practised 
for centunes m meny Amen countmes. It was imported to Englend from Turkey by Ledy Mary 
Wortley Montagu m 1721. For details sec Wilkem H. McNeill, Plagues aud Pospdes, Oxford 1977, pp. 
249-44 

@ For a bad sketch of soch applestons of probabilist methods in economucs, see LOC, pp 14-36. 
Parther references are grven there 
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them and individual wicro-economic occurrences. A paradigm for this 
is the way in which statistical mechanics explains macroscopic thermo- 
dynamic phenomena by providing a bridge between them and the 
behaviour of microscopic particles. 


Now, for such an analysis to work, events at the micro-level must be 
regarded as random. On the other hand, individual micro-economic 
events—for example, an individual transaction on the market—cannot 
possibly be regarded as ‘random’ in the sense of having mo cause. Here 
we have arrived at the first source of confusion that must be cleared 
up. 


In the context of a probabulist analysis of a macro-system, ‘random’ 
does not mean ‘not caused by anything’, but ‘not determined wholly 
by macro-variables’.!3 In this light, consider some individual micro- 
economic event; for example, suppose that at a given place and time A 
buys from B a definite quantity Q of a commodity of type C for M 
dollars. This event 1s of course affected by various macro-economic 
quantities (such as the distribution of incomes ın the economy, the 
general level of production of C, the average unit price of this type of 
commodity, and so on); but, equally obviously, even if we had complete 
information concerning the macro-state of the economy we would still 
be unable to predict the given event. In this re/ative sense—telative to 
the macro-economy—the micro-economic event is indeed ‘random’. 
And it 1s this kind of randomness that is required for the applicability 
of a probabilist analysis at the macro-economic level. 


A second confusion, closely connected with the one we have just been 
discussing, concerns the role of human volition and rationality in 
economic affairs. It is all very well to apply the calculus of probability 
to the blind motion of millions of mindless molecules; but the agents 
of economic activity are human beings, motivated by volition and 
capable of rational choice. How can the same kind of analysis be possible 
here? We deal with this objection at some length in our book,'* so we 
can be quite brief here. The main point 1s that under capitalism the 
individual actions of human beings in the sphere of exchange (the 
market) are largely swcoordinated. Because of this—as Marx, Rosa Luxem- 
burg and other Marxists have pointed out—although each individual 
may be motivated by human volition and informed by rational purpose- 
fulness, the resulting totality ıs chaotic and behaves in a way which 18 
independent of the will of the individual protagonists. The system as a 
whole is ‘mindless’, despite the micro-rationality of the individual 
events. (It is this that makes capitalism a particularly alienated and 
alienating socio-economic system.) 


The two points we have made so far—that, relative to the macro-level, 
micro-economic events are random and that the system as a whole 
behaves in a ‘mindless’ way as though it were a force of nature—are of 
course closely related; they are two sides of the same coin. Much more 





D In this formulation we follow a remark made (1m a prrvate communication) by E T Jaynes, a well- 
known sutbonty on statistical mechanics 
H See LOL, pp 57-62 
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could be said concerning the historical and philosophical context of the 
probabilist method in political economy. However, we should now like 
to discuss the implications of this methodology for the labour theory 
of value. 


Il. Probabilist Labour Theory of Value 


In this part of our article we shall first recall some salient features of 
Marrs theory of value, price and profit. Then we shall discuss what 
we regard as the gravest difficulty that besets this theory. We shall also 
assess the critique which has been directed at the Marxian theory, and 
at the very concept of labour-value, in connection with the so-called 
transformation problem. Finally, we shall indicate how these difficulties 
may be resolved by a probabilist version of the theory, as proposed in 
LOC. 


Market Price, Ideal Price and Value 


Price is of course one of the central concepts of any economic theory. 
However, Marxist political economy—unlike latter-day bourgeois theor- 
ies—operates with another quantitative measure of commodities, in 
addition to price; we are referring of course to the concept of #else or 
labour-coatent,'5 which owes its origins to the great classical tradition. 
Value categories are applied at a deeper level of analysis than price 
categories; they are used to explain the mechanism of capitalist exploi- 
tation and lay bare the reality underlying capitalist profit, which is 
shown to be reducible to surplus-value. This much is true not only of 
the traditional Marxist theory, but also of any alternative version that 
has a claim to be regarded as Marxist. 


A crucial problem for Marxist political economy 1s to elucidate the 
connection between labour-content and price. The market price of a 
particular commodity is the price at which it is actually sold. It 1s a 
highly variable quantity, affected by numerous contingent or ‘random’ 
factors. Thus, identical TV sets may be sold (in one and the same town, 
on the same day) for different prices. The traditional Marxist theory of 
prices, like all determinist price-theories, is unable to deal directly with 
market prices, and in fact has very little to say about them. Instead, it 
posits an ideal price for each type of commodity;!° identical commodities 
(in the same economy and at a given time) are assumed to have the 
same ideal price. These ideal prices, which do feature directly ın the 
theory, are assumed to underlie market prices: the latter are assumed to 
oscillate around the former as an average—and this is really all that the 
theory can say about market prices. It is then seen as an indispensable 
task of such a theory to explain the ideal price of each of the myriad 
types of commodity. A formula is sought for determining these ideal 
prices in terms of more fundamental categories. 


D We assume that the reader is feamihar with Marx’s definition of ‘value’ The term ‘tabour-content’ 
ts ours, not Man's Our definition of this term departs in certam respects from Marx’s definition of 
‘value’ (see LOC, eppendix I, bat the differences are of no mmport for the present dicussion 

16 “Ideal pace’ is our term, not Marr's, although the conceptual distiocnon which ft expresecs s clearly 
made by him Adam Sth uses the term ‘naturel proce’ for the same concept. 
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Marx does deal directly and explicitly with the connection between 
value and ideal price. In fact, he has ‘wo theoretical models in which 
this connection is theorized. In the first, ‘naive’ model,” the ideal price 
of every commodity (measured, say, in pounds sterling) is taken to be 
proportional to its value (measured, say, in worker-hours). This model— 
sufficient for many of Marx’s expository purposes, and used in most of 
Capita/—is nevertheless seen by Marx himself as inadequate for describ- 
ing a fully fledged capitalist economy. For, in this model it turns out 
that the rate of profit of each firm (or each branch of production) is 
inversely proportional to its capital intensity (= the amount of invested 
capital per worker). 


In the third volume of Capital Marx therefore introduces a more 
complex modified model, which he regards as a much better, albeit still 
idealized, reflection of capitalist reality. The ideal prices in this model 
are called prices of production and are assumed to satisfy two conditions. 
(1) In a (hypothetical) situation where each commodity is actually sold 
at its price of production, all firms engaged in production would derive 
an identical (‘uniform’) rate of profit. (2) This uniform rate of profit 1s 
equal to the aggregate annual surplus sals, divided by the aggregate 
value of the capital invested in production in the entire economy. It is 
easy to see that the uniform rate of profit mentioned ın (2) is equal to 
the average rate of profit for the aggregate economy, as computed by 
the safe model. Because of assumption (2)—and osfy because of it— 
prices in the modified model (prices of production) are still completely 
determined by values, albeit in an indirect and highly complex way. 


The Rift between Values and Market Prices 


Critics of Marxist political economy have pointed out that the mutual 
compatibility of assumptions (1) and (2) is far from obvious, and have 
in fact attempted to show that they are incompatible. This has come to 
be known as the sreasformation problem, and the controversy around it 
has raged continually for almost a century. However, even if we assumed 
that the transformation problem (as commonly understood) had been 
positively solved, and Marx’s modified model shown to be logically 
self-consistent, there would be a formidable difficulty in applying value 
categories in the analysis of observable economic phenomena. 


The source of the difficulty is that values are deep-level quantities, 
invisible to the economic protagonists (capitalist firms, workers-con- 
sumers) as well as to the statisticians who collect and publish economic 
data. Only market prices are directly visible and measurable. But what 
is the connection between the market price and value of a particular 
commodity or even a large ‘basket’ of commodities (such as a firm’s 
annual non-labour inputs, or a family’s monthly consumption basket)? 
All that the traditional Marxist theory says about market prices is that 
they oscillate around their ideal averages, the corresponding ideal prices. 
So, from the known facts about the level of market prices and their 
motion one may be able to make inferences—necessanly statistical in 





17 In using the term ‘naive’ for this model we do not mean to express censure. Indeed, within certain 
bots narve models play an important role m all sccoces 
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naturel—concerming the level of ideal prices and ‘4s motion. But 
knowing the ideal price of a particular commodity or basket of commodi- 
ties does not enable us to deduce anything about its rales. 


For example, suppose that a firm has decided to cut its costs of 
production by replacing raw material of type A by type B (say, artificial 
fibre instead of cotton) because B 1s cheaper than A. This reduces the 
firm’s costs of production in marést-price terms. We can then infer that 
the ideal price of the firm’s product has probab/y (not certainly!) been 
reduced. But what of the sa/we or labour-content of the firm’s product? 
If we were to use Marx’s naive model, we could say that the product’s 
value has also (probably) gone down, because in this model ideal prices 
are proportional to values. But the naive model is known to be incorrect. 
On the other hand, in the modified model we can say nothing at all 
concerning the change in values, because even if the price of production 
of B is lower than that of A, the value of B may be higher than A. This 
increase in the value of the inputs is passed on to the output, so that 
although the firm has reduced its costs of production, the value of its 
output actually goes up. 


This example illustrates the fundamental obstacle that frustrates attempts 
to apply a traditional Marxist value analysis to a whole range of 
observable economic phenomena. The two horns of the dilemma are 
the crudeness of the naive model and the inapplicability of the modified 
model. 


Many have drawn the conclusion—even if they do not always dare to 
admit it publicly, or even to themselves—that value categories are 
perhaps very good for explaining in general terms the mechanism of 
exploitation, but not much good for a detailed analysis of most common- 
or-garden observable economic phenomena. We believe this pessimistic 
conclusion is quite unjustified. In LOC we put forward a probabilist 
theory that makes a direct connection between merkst price and labour- 
content. (The theory wast be probabilist, because a determinist macro- 
theory cannot possibly deal directly with market prices, whose behaviour 
is clearly ‘random’.) The concept of value or labour-content, with its 
great analytic explanatory power, 1s not and must not be discarded. On 
the contrary, it becomes even more useful and much easier to apply in 
explaining observable economic phenomena. 


Of course, not all the categories of the traditional Marxist theory can 
be retained. The concept we discard is that of sdse/ price, which in the 
traditional theory is interposed between value and market price. We 
reject it because we think it is an unnecessary, ill-founded and incoherent 
fetter on political economy. Instead of attempting to determine an ideal 
price for each type of commodity, we find it more fruitful to define and 
use 2 probabilist relation between market price and labour-content for 
the world of commodities as a whole. 


In some respects—that 1s, when dealing with large and varied baskets 
of commodities rather than with a single commodity—several central 
propositions proved in LOC are quite similar to those of Marrs naive 
model, except that the latter are affirmed with certainty (determinist- 
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ically) and absolutely, whereas the former are asserted only with high 
probability, and to a high degree of approximation. 


Steedman’s Critique of Marx’s Modified Model 


From the foregoing ıt should be clear that we do not regard the 
transformation problem (in the rather narrow sense in which it is 
commonly understood) as the most important and central difficulty 
besetting the traditional Marxist theory. It is merely an algebraic symp- 
tom of the more general inadequacy of Marx’s modified model, with 
its determinist connection between prices and values, which is both far 
too rigid and uninformative. 


Nevertheless, we should like to say something about a recent phase in 
the transformation controversy. A lucid and elegant critique of the 
traditional Marxist position on the transformation problem has been 
mounted by I. Steedman.!® He spells out ın detail assumption (1) 
of Marx’s modified model—adding in the process a few subsidiary 
assumptions which are perhaps needlessly and unreasonably rigid—and 
shows that it leads to a system of equations in which the prices of 
production (of all types of commodities) and the (uniform) rete of profit 
appear as the unknown quantities. Having thus reformulated (1) as a 
system of equations, he shows algebraically that under reasonable 
conditions this system can indeed be solved, but that the unique solution 
obtained for the uniform rate of profit does not in general (‘except by 
a fluke’) satisfy Marx’s other postulate, assumption (2). 


It therefore seems that (2) must be rejected. He 1s then left with a model 
based on (1) only, which is concerned with prices of production and a 
uniform rate of profit, but in which the systematic connection between 
price and labour content (or value) totally disappears. This is in fact 
precisely the kind of model studied by P. Sraffa.!9 Here value plays no 
role whatsoever. Steedman concludes: ‘Value reasoning must... be 
abandoned in the interest of developing a coherent materialist theory 
of capitalism.’ Further, he claims: “The irrelevance of Marx’s value 
categories has been conclusively demonstrated. If any wish to argue 
[otherwise] let them demonstrate that clearly and without 
equivocation,’# 


Adherents of the traditional Marmst theory have naturally been dis- 
turbed by this line of argument, but have been unable to refute 
Steedman’s reasoning in a clear and convincing way. For our part, we 
do not wish to quarrel with the logic of his mathematical argument, 





7 Stecdman, Merx after Sraffe, €B, Loodoa 1977 

tP Sraffa, Prodata of Commodetses by Means of Comraredzius, Cambadge 1960 Steedman also connders 
a modifed vermon of assumption (1), 10 which the mtes of profit of different firms arc not necessarily 
equal, bat the rates profit performance of cach firm 1s fixed and given m advance. This modification 
makes no ementa! difference to the argument outlined m the text. 

D weedman, s$ al., pp 202, 107 
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which 1s on the whole quite sound.?! But in our view he is quite 
mistaken in claiming that it proves ‘the irrelevance of Marx’s value 
categories’. Value categories become irrelevant—to price theory, if not 
to political economy as a whole—oas/y if we insist on a theoretical model 
of prices and profit based on assumption (1) or something sufficiently 
like it. Orthodox Marxists are ‘caught’ by Steedman’s argument only 
because they, like him, adhere to such a model. But the point is that 
this type of model ıs in any case quite inappropriate for capturing 
capitalist reality with any degree of verisimilitude. The fault les not 
with assumption (2) but with (1) itself and it is not principally a 
mathematical fault, but much more fundamental. This type of economic 
model is inappropriate for the same reason that Joule’s model was 
inappropriate for the kinetic theory of gases: it tries to impose a 
determinist theoretical structure on a reality that can only be dealt with 
by a probabilist theory. The (uniform) rate of profit 18 as chimerical as 
the (uniform) speed of gas molecules. 


The Usefulness of Value 


In the previous section we have shown that a particular argument for 
discarding value categories is unwarranted—provided one does not 
adhere to a determinist model. However, the real challenge is to show 
in a positive way that these categories are useful, indeed indispensable, 
for political economy. In LOC we have presented a variety of such 
arguments, ranging from socio-economic philosophy to economic techni- 
calities. Here we can only mention one of them. It concerns a simple 
but extremely important law of capitalist development, which we call 
the ‘aw of decreasing /aboxr-conteat. Roughly speaking, it amounts to 
the seemingly commonplace observation that as a capitalist economy 
evolves, and as the techniques of production evolve with it, it takes 
less labour-time to produce the same product. For example, the labour- 
content of a ton of wheat produced in the USA today (including both 
direct and indirect labour inputs of all types) is smaller than it was, say, 
thirty years ago. The same applies to a ton of pig-iron, a yard of cloth, 
or the transportation of one ton of goods across the Atlantic at a given 
speed.2 Indeed, American economic data imply that in the period 1949- 
77 the labour-content of a representative ‘basket’ of commodities was 
very nearly halved.* (Note that this law refers explicitly to Lebour-content; 
so it cannot even be formulated, let alone explained or used, in an 
economic theory which lacks this concept.) 


Why is this law so important? Even if we leave aside the large number 
of far-reaching and interesting consequences that can be deduced from 
it, the direct meaning of the law itself is of great moment: it expresses 
the fact that under capitalism rea/ development continually takes place— 


1 This 1s oot to mpy that the Sraffien economic model, based on assumption (1) without (2), 1 meclf 
free from grave internal mathemaneal difficuloes and parsdozes, espeoally in the cese of so-called 
joint production See E Farjoan, “The Prodocoon of Commodities by Means of What’, m E Mandel 
and A. Freewan, eds, Rice, Marx, Sraffa, Verso, London 1984 

n More generally, the lew applics also if we compare two commodmies (at different times) which are 
not identical bot bave very nearly the same use-value For example, en electrome wost-watch hes 
much lower labour-content than a mechanical one of comparable rehabuhty produced thirty years ago 
® Por farther details and references, ser LOC, pp. 186—90. 
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the productivity of labour keeps rising. Nor is there any way of 
expressing this fact without referring to labour content (or value). Thus, 
if we measure the ‘worth’ of a commodity in price terms, in dollars 
rather than worker-hours, we find that the dollar price of most commodi- 
ties tends to increase, rather than decrease, through inflation. And even 
if we allow for this and measure commodities in so-called constant 
dollars, we find that the constant-dollar price of a commodity is as 
likely to increase as to decrease. (The constant-dollar price of a large 
representative basket of commodities remains constant, because this is 
how ‘constant dollar’ is de/eed!) 


Next, let us consider how this law may be explained. At first sight it 
seems self-evident; but on reflection it turns out to be rather puzzling. 
As we have already pointed out, the labour-content of commodities is 
not directly observable to the economic protagonists. In particular, the 
conscious aim of capitalist firms is generally to reduce not the labour- 
content of their products, but their costs of production. And ıt is possible 
to reduce these costs without any decrease in the direct labour input. 
This in fact happens quite often; for example, a raw material may be 
replaced by a cheaper one. Capitalists act upon prices and react to them, 
without any concern for value categories. If, as a result of such action, 
the labour-content of commodities does tend to decline, there must be 
some systematic connection between the price and labour-content of 
commodities. It follows that only a theory which recognizes such a 
systematic connection can possibly hope to explain the law in question. 
This immediately disqualifies the Sraffian type of model advocated by 
Steedman and his co-thinkers, because—as we have seen—in these 
models there is no connection between price and labour-content, even 
if the latter concept can be defined. 


Finally, ıt must be pointed out that the law can be explained only ın a 
probabilist theory. Indeed, the law itself is probabilist: it holds not with 
absolute certainty but with high probability. There are in fact some 
cases in which the labour-content of a particular type of commodity 
increases for a while, although its costs of production (in money terms) 
are reduced; but such cases are relatively few and far between—they 
have a small probability. In LOC we present a detailed probabilist 
analysis of the law and show that a reduction in the costs of production, 
even without any decrease in the direct labour input per unit of output, 
tends with bigh probability to reduce the labour-content of the product. 


The case of the law of decreasing labour-content is but an illustration 
of a general fact. At the aggregate level, a capitalist economy evolving 
in time displays a number of remarkable regularities, which can only 
be explained in terms of labour-content categories. Indeed, some of 
these regularities cannot even be formulated without such categories. 
And the law-like behaviour of a capitalist economy necessarily requires 
a probabilist analysis, because only probabilist concepts can bridge 
the apparently enormous gulf between the chaotic and uncoordinated 
(‘random’) activity of a huge number of economic agents, and the 
regularities of the system comprising all these agents—regularities that 
emerge ‘behind the backs’ of the human agents and unplanned by them. 
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review 
Kate Soper 


A Difference of Needs 


‘It’s terrificl’, announced the publishers prior to the appearance of 
Michael IgnatiefPs new book. It seemed, at the time, an unlikely epithet 
for a work on so sober a topic as human need, but it has proved 
curiously apt: highly polished, clever, readable and just a trifle precious, 
The Needs of Strangers 18, in its way, ‘terrific’.! And there has been more 
than a hint of breathlessness about its reception. ‘Extraordinarily well 
written. . . deeply illuminating’, pronounced Colin MacCabe;? ‘compel- 
ling reading’, said Alan Ryan;3 ‘unusual, beautifully written and pro- 
foundly thoughtful’, ventured Bernard Crick.4 There have, admittedly, 
been qualifications to this approval; and Salman Rushdie, while applaud- 
ing its “urgent prose’, voiced quite serious reservations about its vision 
(consistently white, bourgeois, Western and male’);5 but for the most 
part reviewers have been generous in their acclamation of the eloquence, 
profundity and complexity of this book. Seldom, in fact, can a work 
by an academic (as Ignatieff was until lately) on a philosophical topic 
of little obvious popular appeal, have received such wide and prestigious 
media attention. Much of the approval, moreover, has come from those 
of leftish sympathies (if the Spectator review was the least coherent, it 
was also the most hostile),6 and the book itself implies, if not direct 
support for radical causes, at least a Foucauldian championing of the 
underdog. 


All this suggests, then, that IgnatiefPs book is something of a phenom- 
enon, a publishing event for socialists to take note of. Yet they will do 
so, surely, with many misgivings, not only because of the ease of this 
cultural absorption, and what it betokens in the present political climate; 
but also on account of the book’s general content and direction, and of 





1 The Neds of Strangers, Chatto and Windus, London 1984 Ignatieff = also the author of A Jest 
Adeacers of Pom The Pesetestsory m the Industrea! Rasima, r7jo—rb jo, Macmillan, Londis 1979, and (weth 
Istvan Honi) of W oaith end Vertue: The Shapeng of Pedztecal Econeary m the Scottish Enlrgbtenment, Cambridge 
Unrveraty Press, 1983 

2 The Literary Revww, January 1985 

3 Naw Sectety, 11 October 1984 

4 New Statesman, 7 December 1984 

3 The Gaordeas, 15 October 1984 

* Ferdinand Mount, The Spectator, 8 December 1984 


what it lacks in the way of the more solid, if less marketable, literary 
virtues of consistency and continuity of argument. 


It is not that The Needs of Strangers is glib in intention. On the contrary, 
it aspires to being a highly serious work on some large and awkward 
questions, many of which have received scant attention in the existing 
literature on human need. Ignatieff fixes, for example, on the ‘spiritual’ 
dimension of needing, but he eschews standard moral or religious 
accounts of human purpose, choosing instead to interpret this notion 
as posing the Aristotelian question of the ‘good life’: what do we need, 
he asks, not merely to survive but in order to flourish? In answer, he 
suggests we need—to begin with—such goods as love, togetherness, 
respect and consolation in the face of death. Intransigent, however, as 
our demand may be for these benefits, no political arrangement, argues 
Ignatieff, can hope to guarantee their provision. Hence the ‘tragic gulf’ 
between our needs and what our collective wisdom 1s able to supply. 
How far can this be crossed, he asks, linking the question to a number 
of others of concern to him: are there, in fact, any universal needs? 
When, if at all, can one speak for the needs of others? Are there needs 
(such as for respect) which cannot be met except at the cost of other 
needs (for example, to be treated equally)? 


These are difficult investigations both conceptually and politically, and 
one is continually struck by Ignatief?s readiness to embark upon them. 
Yet this is not the work to look to for substantial analysis. ‘Need’, ıt is 
true, is a mercurial sort of concept, difficult to fix, and it is probably 
best approached—as Edward Thompson has suggested—as a ‘junction’ 
concept straddling various analytic disciplines.” But if The Needs of 
Strangers in some sense testifies to this in the ease with which it 
moves between the subject matters of philosophy, psychology, political 
economy and history of ideas, it makes no real attempt to theorize it. 


It might be said in defence, of course, that a theory of need was never 
part of the book’s intention. But the trouble is that so much is promised 
at the outset, yet so little achieved in the way of systematic discussion, 
that one comes away feeling strangely duped by the initial claims to 
seriousness and organization. Such argument as there is is frequently 
inconsistent—and in a manner not just irritating to the pedant but 
upsetting to the averagely logical thinker; previously argued points are 
often either abandoned altogether or else pressed into quite different 
service from that of their original design; and one quickly comes to 
realize that conclusions drawn from the discussion of one chapter will 
provide no guide to what comes in the next. Given its brevity, in fact, 
The Needs of Strangers is surprisingly forgetful of its content and stated 
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It is also curiously uncertain of itself politically, combining rather 
` standard anti-socialist sentiment with a pacan to contemporary city life 
and deep pessimism about ecological and nuclear trends. Marx comes 
in for much cniticism, but it is an oddly anodyne Marx—a wishful thinker 
of Promethean ambition who aspired, apparently, to the realization of 





7 Edward Thompson, The Pewerty ef Thery, Merlin Pres, London 1978, p 355,cf p jor 
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a ‘general will’. Others rebuked for their utopianism include Rousseau 
and Adam Smith, who together with Marx are depicted as a triad of 
false visionaries committed to very differing but equally implausible 
forms of social reconciliation. Ignatieff condemns their visions, more- 
over, as much for their anachronism as for their tmpracticality. These 
dreams are no longer ours, he tells us, and must be discarded in favour 
of a language more truly expressive of what individuals today miss— 
and find—in their contemporary alienation. Today, it is in the medium 
of separation itself rather than in the cosy but unsubtle comforts of 
Gemeinschaft that Ignatieff would have us seek for a form of belonging 
adequate to our times. For if the first lesson he draws from his reflections® 
is of the nullity of all humanist and secular conceptions of soctal 
harmony,’ the second is of our will to differ—and thus essential separate- 
ness—from each other. 


A Solipsistic Perspective 


Those who dwell upon the solitude of the individual tend often enough 
to a solipsism of their own perspective upon the world. One certainly 
detects something of this in the detached stance of The Needs of Strangers, 
its failure to communicate any sense of identification with the ‘strangers’ 
whose calamities it describes. Symptomatic in this regard is Ignateffs 
apparent obliviousness to a number of questions that are senously 
embarrassing to his project. He does not ask, for example, how far we 
should allow ourselves to concentrate upon the needs ‘to flourish’ of a 
humanity the greater part of which is in the throes of malnutrition and 
starvation. Nor does he ask whether we deserve to take seriously our 
‘needs’ for respect and human belonging, or whether we can, without 
sanctimony, lament the failure of modernity to supply a language for 
them, in a world where only a small minority 1s prepared actively to 
resist the policies leading to wide-scale death and deprivation of our 
species. It is not, I would stress, that such questions necessarily invalidate 
those he does ask—but the professed concern with the needs of ‘stran- 
gers’ would seem to require, at the very least, some acknowledgement 
of them. 


Detached commiseration 1s the keynote of the opening passages of 
the book, where Ignatieff weaves Foucauldian reproaches against the 
impersonality of the welfare state into autobiographical comment on 
street life near his home in North London. For the ‘strangers’ he 
encounters are not those who ‘have’—and ‘on whose behalf social 
workers, nurses and the like perform their welfare duties—but: the 
respectable poor who rummage for curtains outside his door, ‘beating 
down the barrow man’s prices, scrabbling for bargains like crows 
pecking among the stubble’. ‘In my name,’ writes Ignatieff, ‘the social 
worker climbs the stairs to their rooms and makes sure they are as 





t Actually, refhectsons on the reflections of a cumber of other wnters—all of them male—on human 
needs They include Shakespeare (Kang Lser—especially the speech beginning ‘O reason not the need”), 
Augustine, Hseronymmus Bosch, Erasmos, Pascal, Hume, Boswell, Adem Smith and Rousseau 

* Thus be writes that ‘any parely secular moralny is an ethics without ultimate forgrvencss’ (p 99), 
and argoes, counter to liberal humentsm, that no protection can be afforded by abstract doctrines of 
ooiversal human needs and nghts (pp 52-3) 


warm and as clean as they can be persuaded to be.’ But this is actually 
an extremely prejudicial way of stating the matter, for it is, of course, 
not osły in his name, but in theirs as well, since even the sick and 
destitute recipients of welfare benefits are to be numbered among those 
‘on whose behalf the State impersonally administers its aid. The bias 
of IgnatiefPs writing invites us to confound the formal and indifferent 
relations of the welfare state—from whose standpoint we are all equally 
abstract and anonymous entities—with an ‘estrangement’ resulting from 
differences of income. 


Again, when he claims that we can only bear the reality of our 
actual reliance upon each other by complexly mediating it through the 
‘numberless capillaries of the State’, Ignatieff seems to 1mply that the 
underlying relations needing to be masked are those of charity. “They 
are dependent upon the State,’ he writes, ‘not upon me and we are both 
glad of it.’ But pensioners are not merely beneficiaries but erstwhile 
toilers and benefactors themselves; and in speaking of a “transference 
of some tiny portion’ of his income into the pockets of those less 
fortunate than himself, Ignatieff overlooks the transference of some 
rather less than tiny portion of the revenue of their labours that in tum 
enables the fortunate to remain fortunate. 


IgnatiefP's regrets over the impersonality of welfare provision stem from 
his conviction that it is impossible to treat individuals both equally and 
as persons. “To treat men equally—only as men—’, he tells us, ‘is to 
deny them the respect due to their humanity.’ It 1s to this ‘paradox’ 
that he turns in his second chapter, using as his vehicle for discussion 
a highly contentious reading of Ksag Lear as a ‘tragedy of need’ centred 
upon the King’s incestuous longing for Cordelia. Let us pass over the 
not inconsiderable objection that to treat any such obsession as a ‘need’ 
ought (surely to goodness) to have been ruled out by Ignatieff’s earlier 
insistence that needs are to be distinguished from ‘urgent desires’ in 
coming with entitlement to their satisfaction. For there 1s worse con- 
fusion to come. If we take his claim that individuals fail to ‘prize 
equality’ and value only social needs of ‘merit, rank or status’, while 
holding him to his definition of needs as entitling, Ignatieff must be 
credited with the astounding proposition that all such ‘social needs’ 
should be treated as having a right to gratification. Indeed, it is precisely 
this viewpont which Ignatieff claims to be propounded in Lear’s speech 
‘O reason not the need!!! The crux of Lear’s demand, he tells us, is 
that ‘what a man needs is his due, and what is his due, he needs’. So 
just as Lear his retinue, so the Earl his family seat, the magnate his 
private jet, the developed world its affluence? Perhaps not. Ignatieff, 
as indicated, can be very slippery. We have, apparently, been speaking 
only of Shakespeare’s time, whereas for us today not only is Lear’s idea 
that dignity reposes on difference ‘very unfamiliar’, but ‘our profoundest 
political ideas of human dignity are paired with those of equality’. And 





9 Agun, one can dispute the mterpretation I myself constroed Lear’s speech mther differently m Os 
Hames Needs (Harvester Press, Brighton 1981, pp 17 taking it to be an acknowledgement of the 
difficulty of yustifymg any dam to need What counts as a ‘truc’ need, asks Lear, and why? Cf 
Edward Thompson, sp at, p. 338, who acclaims in King Lear a ‘great proto-Marxin’ critic of the 
utlranan concept of ‘need’ 
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yet it was, surely, we moderns who but ten pages previously were failing 
to prize equality and whose need for differentiation was to be found 
exemplified in Lear’s history? 


Clearly, ıt 18 Ignatieff's fear that, in according people equal treatment, 
we eradicate the differences between them.'! But individuality persists 
in fact, even in differences in physical needs, and to deal with persons 
equally is not to suppress it but to abstract from it in respect of certain 
goods (those, for example, of rank, station or income). To distribute 
income equally would be to give each individual an entitlement to the 
same portion of social wealth; it would not abolish all divergencies in 
their needs or deprive them of the means of individuation. To do away 
with rank and social hierarchy would be to treat persons as on the same 
footing in respect of their claims to be respected; it would not remove 
the grounds for respect—unless it is assumed a priori that there are no 
other reasons than those of income and social status for us to value 
individuals. 


These arguments, of course, have a familiar ring to them. Ever since 
Marx inveighed against Stirner in The German Ideology for confusing 
individual freedom and fulfilment with the pursuit of utilitarian egoism, 
Marxists have been quick to point to the actual ‘indifference’ of market 
relations to personal differences, and to deny the equivalence between 
socialism and self-abnegation. It is, nonetheless, true that Marx’s diag- 
nosis of the forces in capitalist society which limit individualization is 
more compelling than his recipe for correcting them. Ignatieff is right 
that Marx pays too little attention to the political institutions required 
to realize ‘all-round individuality’ in a society of equals. (At times he 
even seems to suppose that he has proved its possibility simply by 
positing it as the formal antithesis of the ‘abstract individualism’ of 
bourgeois society.) It is also true that Marx is too inclined to solve 
questions of conflict between our needs by wishing them away in a 
productivist plenitude. But it was not wholly chiliastic on his part to 
assume that human needing might one day transfer its energies from 
the sphere of commodities to the sphere of self-cultivation; I think, in 
fact, it will have to. And however sketchy and open to criticism Marx’s 
conception of communism may have been, he was never so pious as to 
aspire to a ‘state of social unity in which each private self would feel 
its choices ordered and confirmed by the general will’. He would, I feel, 
have been extremely acerbic about such a notion. 


11 CE Marx in the Cratagm of the Geiba Progresrae, whero the concem = rather thet equal treatment 
would prove unfarr m privileging natural endowment “This agua! oght m an unequal nght for unequal 
labour It recognracs no ches differences, because everyone 18 only a worker like everyone else, bat ft 
tacitly recognoses unequal individual endowment and thus productrve capacity ss naturel povilegrs. 
If ot, therefore, a right of raegmakty, ca sts content, lake avery righ!’ (Selected Works, Lawrence and Wrhart, 
London 1968, p 420) 

u Tt æ no doubt troe that Mernsts have ped too httle attention to these trans-histone determinations 
in their weal to estebhah the histoncalty developed nature of needs The work of the Imlen Mancet, 
Sebasnano Timpanaro, has, however, gooc some way to rectify this neglect (see, for crample, he 
work, Ow Alaria, NLA, London 1975). Sec elso Norman Geres, Akerx sad Hames Nature— Rcfubetoon 
of a Legeaed, Verso, London 1983, m arguing that Marx possessed a coocept of human nature, Geras 
provides theorencal grounds for defending Marx agarmet the kind of Promethean aspiratioos attributed 
to hm by Ignatieff 
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Third World Strangers? 


A reluctance to acknowledge the true nature of dependency between 
rich and poor pervades Ignatieff’s treatment of global relations no less 
than it does his discussion of welfare provision. Certainly, he shows 
himself quite ready to recognize both the brutality and the inter- 
connectedness of a world order in which ‘so innocent an act as the 
consumption of a cup of tea in London implicates us in the oppression 
of tea-workers in Bangladesh and Sri Lanka’. Yet his tone is one of 
pity rather than anger. It is to the pathos of Third World conditions, 
or to the blight they cast upon the pleasures of our own consumption, 
that he refers us rather than to the urgency of the struggle to overthrow 
them. 


In this context, too, we find that the ‘strangers’ are not ‘ourselves’, the 
privileged inhabitants of the First World who barged in, ransacked 
what they could, and still claim rights to the oul, timber, uranium, even 
territory of ‘host’ countries to whose efforts they largely owe their 
flourishing; they are, on the contrary, those outside ‘our zone of safety’ 
who stand ‘hands outstretched, gaunt, speechless or clamouring in the 
zone of danger’. Ignatieff would insist, no doubt, that to portray these 
victims of exploitation as ‘strangers’ is precisely to draw attention to 
the fact that we have too little in common with them to acknowledge 
them as our own. Other than our existence as ‘bare, forked animals’, 
there is nothing, he claims, to link us to our fellow creatures, and this 
is too brute a universality to unite us across differences of nation, tribe 
and class. Once again, an example is made of King Lear—who learns 
too late that when you are out ‘on the heath’, with no State, army, 
community or neighbourhood to enforce your claim to need, then it is 
power and violence, not obligation, that rule the day. 


In the penultrmate—and most explicitly political—chapter of the book, 
this lesson is applied directly to our own times, and the conclusion 
again reached that difference must predominate over identity: it is only 
when our ‘murderous desire’ for national or tribal belonging has been 
assuaged that any common identity might begin to find expression. 
Though we may share the threat of ecological and nuclear disaster—a 
threat which of its nature can only be met through collective action— 
the claims of tribe, race, class, region and nation seem all too likely, 
says Ignatieff, to triumph over any common sense of humanity. 


One can share Ignatieffs pessimism as to our chances of escaping global 
conflict and destruction, but one can scarcely subscribe to his reasoning 
on the matter. In the first place, one must object to the illicit mapping 
of attributes he claims to discover in individuals onto social groupings; 
the conflicts of the latter are not directly accountable to individual 
patterns of need, and to present them as if they were is to abstract from 
their real—and usually very complex—causes. Secondly, to assimilate 
such divergent groupings as those of class, nation, tribe, region and the 
like, in terms of their satisfying a desire ‘to belong’, is to obscure the 
highly varied nature of their interests and struggles. More—and far less 
abstract—categories than those of ‘difference’ and ‘identity’ are needed 
if we are to distinguish between a chauvinist or racist confederacy and 
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the partisanship of those who seek to transcend existing political 
divisions. The struggle of the black community in South Africa, for 
example, can hardly be said to be opposed to the cause of humanity as 
a whole. Nor, indeed, can that of the striking miners in this country, 
since their strivings to preserve their own community have taken the 
form of resistance to an economic rationality supposedly in the ‘national 
interest? but in reality profoundly disintegrative in its effects both 
nationally and globally. An appeal to the voguish notion of ‘difference’ 
has here stood in for any serious political analysis of the causes and 
possible outcomes of existing world tensions. 


‘On the Heath’ 


One of the less acceptable devices of the book is the multi-purpose use 
made of the notion of the ‘heath’. Turn by tum, this becomes a 
metaphor of the ‘vast grey space of confinement’ of our psychiatric 
hospitals and prisons; of the concentration camps where millions 
stripped of their ‘retinue’ of rings, spectacles, hair, clothing were broken 
down into ‘unaccommodated humanity’; and finally—as we have seen— 
of the Third World itself. But do we want so readily to assimilate the 
convicted murderer to the inmate of Auschwitz or of the Soviet prison 
camp? And if the ‘heath’ is indeed a realm ‘beyond reason, law and 
duty’, then let us admit that much of the barbarism of First-Third 
World relations 1s to be found not ‘out upon it’ amid the begging bowls 
and Oxfam queues, but at the heart of the metropolis, in the insatiability 
of capitalist accumulation, the nonchalance of a consumption that knows 
no tomorrow and the deliberate decisions of those who rule in the ‘zone 
of safety’ to tighten the screws on their ‘debtors’ in the ‘zone of danger’. 


Humanity’s needs are arguably just as reduced in the free ‘Rumbletums’ 
cereal bowl on offer from Kelloge’s, as they are in the outstretched 
hand of the Ethiopian peasant. And those on the outside, looking in 
upon the gewätlich tavern scene of First World affluence, are looking in 
upon a carnival whirling us beyond all reason and control. Where, in 
any case, shall we place Bhopal, or the forests of Czechoslovakia dying 
of acid rain, or Greenham Common? Locked as these are into the 
needs of modernity, it hardly seems nght to relegate them to the 
territory of unaccommodated man; yet the blind victims of Bhopal have 
paid, like Gloucester, for their loyalty to civilized enterprise. Our trees 
are dying from an excess of it, our nuclear arsenals stand ready to 
extinguish it. 


In the course of his investigation into what Christian theology (especially 
Augustine) and Bosch (especially his Haywats) have to teach us about 
the conflict between carnal and spiritual need, Ignatieff reminds us of 
the prelapsarian Paradise of plenitude ‘glimpsed at the beginning of 


D The underlying problem wrth the image of the ‘heath’ us that tt implies an absence of socal relations 
between those upon rt and the ‘crvilred’ wodd—ioteresungly enough precisely the message dawn 
by Jeremy Waldron, who wotes m the course of a review of The Neds of Strangers (Tres Lemay 
Supplement, 11 December 1984) “The expenence of the Ethiopian famine hes abown that people do 
respood, bowever half-beartedly and hypocotcally, to an mage of the presamg necesnty of others 
on the beath with whom they have no soca! relations at all’ 


Western culture’. A place beyond hunger, thirst, lust, pain, decay and 
death—this, he claims, 1s our first image of transcendence, our first 
acknowledgement of alienation and the central reference point of all 
subsequent utopias. Yet I think this is not quite true: today we are not 
sufficiently beckoned by a paradise wherein we shall be freed from lack. 
If need tended to figure as pain in the iconography of pre-industrial 
societies, that was due no doubt to the uncertainty of its gratification. 
Today, at least in the developed world, where goods are guaranteed in 
plenty, it has come to be experienced as itself a pleasurable herald of 
future satisfaction. It is not to an Eden of satiety that modern culture 
aspires, but to an indefinite multiplication of the sources of pleasure— 
and it 1s this dynamic conception of needing that was central both to 
Adam Smith’s defence of the market society and to Marx’s critique of 
capitalism. 


Ignatieff argues, in fact, that both Smith and Marx offer inappropriate 
arguments for our times. But he condemns them not on account of 
their productivist conception but for their failure to appreciate its social 
implications: Smith sought vainly to sustain a market without the 
invidious effects of inequality and competition, Marx equally vainly to 
combine socialist egalitarianism with the indefinite expansion of needs. 
But it is the appropriateness to our times of the productivist argument 
itself that must now be called in question. Ignatieff dismisses this idea, 
too, as utopian. It is, he suggests, as unrealistic to attempt to curb 
consumption as it is dangerous to abandon the ‘freedom’ of the market 
in favour of socialist planning. A ‘republic of needs’, such as Rousseau 
imagined, would not only risk economic stagnation but would involve 
such constraints on personal desire that it would be bound to end in a 
tyranny of consumption. But the argument from ‘economic stagnation’ 
is in no sense a theoretical objection to the Rousseauan conception since 
it quite arbitrarily presupposes the continuation of a capitalist economy. 
It is in fact a fetishized notion—though one retailed as much on the 
left as on the right—that it is only through economic ‘growth’ that we 
shall continue to be able ‘to afford’ such ‘scarce’ goods as health, 
education and a measure of free ume. 


Nor should we accept uncritically the supposition that to place con- 
straints on material consumption 18 necessarily to curb the scope of self- 
fulfilment or to curtail individual freedom. Admittedly, if the factitious 
and emulative drive of amour propre is intrinsic to our nature,'* then it 
will always seek some outlet. But that ıt attaches to the differentiation 
provided by wealth and status is surely a reflection upon the failure of 
contemporary societies to offer sufficient other channels for individu- 
ation. ‘A market society,’ writes Ignatieff towards the end of his book, 
‘leaves it up to each of us to find work capable of satisfying our needs 
for purpose and meaning.’ It does indeed. It has also rendered the quest 
increasingly futile for most people. Here we confront another ‘parador. 
We live in a society that offers so little diversification in the way of 
work and creative activity that consumption comes to figure as the main 
vehicle of self-expression. Yet the same processes of rationalization 
responsible for tedious work tend to make conformists of us at the level 





14 I myself have argued that rt w—ece Ow Hamas Nass, op cit, pp 155-163 
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of consumption. The market may offer a degree of “freedom of choice’, 
but it scarcely encourages eccentricity or cultural diversity. 


There is much to quarrel with Rousseau about, and Ignatieff may be 
right to accuse both him and Marx of utopianism in the sense that it 
will prove impossible to mobilize sufficient numbers quickly enough 
` around the idea of a more restrained and egalitarian consumption of 
material goods. But it is no longer utopian, if it ever was, to present 
that idea for consideration. It is not ‘putting the clock back’ to want 
to secure a just and reasonably enjoyable future; and to be sure now of 
any future at all, we need to become less scornful of those evoking the 
old-fashioned notion of plenitude as the feast of sufficiency. Ignatieff 
tells us that insatiability 1s indissociable from modernity. But if this is 
true then it is also the curse of our times. Here I am put in mind of 
another lesson glimpsed early in our culture: that of Erysichthon, 
condemned by Demeter, goddess of fertility, to perpetual hunger how- 
ever much he might eat, for daring to cut down the trees of her sacred 
grove in order to provide timber for his banqueting hall. 


Happiness and Modern Life 


There is a further question raised by all this, and it bears directly on 
Ignatieff’s discussions of our ‘spiritual’ needs: even if it were to prove 
possible indefinitely to sustain the way of life of the industrialized 
nations, would this secure our happiness? I suspect not. I suspect, on 
the contrary, that many who seek to assuage a ‘farenr ds s distinguer 1” 
in further material consumption end up feeling strangely cheated of 
their goal. Less boring work, less time spent on it, less pollution, more 
space, the removal of the threat of war—many, I believe, both West 
and Hast, would if given the chance opt for these conditions of self- 
realization at the cost of an increase in more tangible gratifications. 


Nor is it clear that even our purely physical well-being is promoted by 
increased material consumption. In his final chapter, Ignatieff evokes 
the pleasures of urban asomis itself, a certain vertigo of city life, the 
almost ineffable bonds of shared ephemerality that link the Walkman- 
wearers passing on the escalator.!6 There is, so he claims, a belongingness 
that desperately calls for expression even in the nomadic and solipsistic 
existence to which contemporary capitalism compels the individual. But 
in acknowledging what one might call an ‘anti-camaraderie’ among the 
isolated monads of London and Los Angeles, we should not overlook 
the rather hellish and utterly unglamorous forms of separation imposed 
by the twin symbols of urban existence: the skyscraper and the motor- 
car. Ignatieff puts great, indeed exclusive, emphasis on the need for a 
language of contemporary need; he is certainly right that values that are 





15 ‘O frremr de m dectingner’, wows Rousecan m his Diser of Inegmaltty, ‘gus s pempcr-vens pooni” 

ts This m my own rather than Ignateff’s magery, but I think it conveys something of hs sense For 
Ilustranon of the ‘language of the joy of modern life’, he refers us to the pamting of Edward Hopper 
and to the woting of Joyce, Muul, Bellow and Kundere—all of whom, rt te troe, do have the virtue 
of taking us beyond cesy laments about ahenanon Yet what they have celebrated about city life may 
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not spoken for are not ın play, and that an essential element of material 
change is talk about how the future could be. But to stress the 
importance of language without specifying the agents and mechanism 
of change, or the more concrete directions it should take, is to annul 
too much of reality. There is no change merely of language or sensibility 
that can abolish the gulf dividing the loneliness of the child in the high- 
rise block from the solitude of Wordsworth’s boy who ‘Had run abroad 
in wantonness to sport,/A naked savage, in the thundershower.’?’ 


Children cannot forget themselves in play, parents cannot forget them, 
neighbours cannot be neighbourly, when there is a six-lane through- 
way to the very door, and juggernauts racing past it. Industrialization 
is rendering it increasingly impossible to satisfy even such simple, basic 
needs as these. In the same process, a ‘need for nature’ in its more 
metaphysical aspect as a source of spiritual renewal and solace, 1s first 
deprived of satisfaction, then progressively blunted, then lost to us 


altogether. 


Ignatieff concludes his account of body and soul by suggesting, rather 
against the grain of hus earlier insistence upon the tragedy of spiritual 
longing, that earthly need provides a quite adequate metaphysic of 
everyday life. Pace Bosch, Augustine, Pascal, Erasmus et ali, ‘the 
simplest pleasure has the capacity to produce more genuine assurance 
of the worth of existence than many a tortured chain of reasoning about 
God’s ultimate purposes for humankind’. Ignatieff tells us this not to 
lament it, but rather to deplore the ‘loss of nerve’ of those who 
prematurely announce the death of the spirit or glibly condemn the 
materialist aspiration of capitalist society. Somehow, amid all this purely 
carnal self-sufficiency, he manages to imply, we are still seeking the way 
of the spirit: instead of being astonished at the spiritual emptiness of 
our times, we should rather be amazed that individuals manage to find 
sufficient purpose and meaning. 


This might strike some as tortuous reasoning (if not the verbal holy 
water whereby the agnostic sanctifies the heartburn of the expense- 
account dinerl). But if we follow through the argument, it comes to 
rest, in fact, not on the claim that the goods of the flesh are all that the 
spirit needs (which, if true, would seem to make it gratuitous to refer 
to them as ‘spiritual’), but on the more interesting suggestion that what 
has for long distinguished us from the ‘primitive’ is the belief that we 
can establish the meaningfulness of our private existence in the absence 
of any collective cosmology or teleology. The search for spiritual 
fulfilment has for some time been left to the individual—who seeks it 
‘in the logic of childhood, dreams and desires’. Psychoanalysis is the 
ultimate guide in this quest; those, like Adam Smith and David Hume, 
who tried to imagine a society ‘without confessional unity or shared 
belief’, its original pioneers. 


Whatever construction we may want to put upon the distinction between 
‘carnal’ and ‘spiritual’ need (and are the two ın fact separabler), we 
may still agree that Ignatieff is right to associate the period of the 
NN 
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Enlightenment with a shift away from pre-given assumptions about the 
‘meaning of life’ towards the idea of the individual as responsible for 
providing it. He is right, too, of course, that many today live without 
religion and in that sense without any ‘shared cosmology’. But many 
also share their secular ideologies, and commit themselves to common 
purposes—sometimes, indeed, with ‘murderous desire’! Nor should we 
assume that the disbeliever lives the more autonomous life. Ignatieff 
makes much of Boswell’s horror at the serenely atheist manner of 
Hume’s death; and he suggests that it is Boswell, the man of religion 
beset by existential doubts, rather than the autarkic and worldly Hume 
who best understood ‘the loneliness of the modern self in its hour of 
need’. But to die without God is not necessarily to be cast back 
exclusively on one’s own resources; 1t may be to die in desperate reliance 
upon those supplied by others. 


On the other hand, what is perhaps most painful is not that we die 
alone but that we die in the midst of those we love, and that those we 
love die in our midst. It is the intensity of our emotional bonds with 
others that makes death terrible, as much as the fact that we go through 
it alone. Nor should we underestimate the importance of the continuity 
that others—strangers included—provide in reconciling us with our 
own rupture with life. The most awful death in many ways 1s the one 
that we do not go through alone. Such would be the death within the 
total annihilation of nuclear war—a death that would disarm us of all 
the usual means by which we come to terms with our individual 
mortality precisely because it would be coincident with the destruction 
of everything that would otherwise outlive us. 


Perhaps this 1s one of the hitherto ‘unimaginable’ deaths at which 
Ignatieff hints? He does not say. He certainly hopes to avoid it. Hence 
the dexs ex machina of an argument he introduces in the closing pages, 
where suddenly he flies ın the face of his earlier insistence upon the 
futility and abstraction of any humanist doctrine of ‘universal needs or 
rights’, in order to address us as the ‘first generation to have seen our 
planet under the gaze of eternity ... revolving mist-wrapped in the 
cobalt darkness of space’, and speculates upon the emergence within us 
of feelings of ‘real identification, not with this country or that, but with 
the earth itself’. But then he also tells us, in less lyrical vein, that ‘the 
heath must be ploughed up, put under the sovereignty of a nation 
armed and capable of protecting its people’. Nor can one forget the 
reference to ‘loss of nerve’ at the march of progress, suggestive as this 
might be that we should not quail at where our nuclear age may take 
us. Ipnatieff is certainly not an apologist for the Cold War, so one can 
only regret the similarity of this imagery to that used, across the 
Channel, by André Glucksmann, to taunt faint-hearted members of the 
European peace movements who cannot stare unblinkingly into the 
abyss of total human destruction.!® 


18 See his La force da verizes, Paris 1943 
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review 


Grant Evans 


William Shawcross’s Cambodian 


Crusade 


William Shawcross is renowned for his controversial Sideshow: Kisstager, 
Nixon and the Destruction of Cambodia (1979). His latest book, The Omalsty 
of Mercy: Cambodia, Holocaust and Modera Coasctence, is a study of the use 
and abuse of aid in one emergency situation—that of Cambodia after 
the fall of Pol Pot’s Democratic Kampuchea (DK) regime ın early 1979, 
following a Vietnamese invasion on Christmas Day 1978.! It has already 
stirred considerable controversy. Sideshow was given a hostile reception 
from the nght and welcomed by the left for its severe criticisms of 
Kissinger’s and Nixon’s policies in Indochina. The Omalsty of Mercy, 
however, has drawn fire from radicals while being received with relief 
by conservatives. The Spectator’s Richard West noted with satisfaction 
that Shawcross had moderated his Sideshow claim that American bombing 
in 1970-73 explained the ‘murderousness of the Khmer Rouge’ after 
1975. ‘Friends of Vietnam and the enemies of the United States will 
not enjoy The Omalsty of Mercy,’ he wrote.? John Pilger, writing in the 
New Statesmen, criticized Shawcross for his unwillingness to continue 
his critique of US policy and alleges that Shawcross is a ‘born-again 
cold warrior’. There is little doubt that the new Cold War atmosphere 
in the West accounts for the shift in tone between the two books. But 
is there such a drastic discontinuity between them, and can it be said 
that Shawcross has ‘changed his mind’? I don’t think so. 


Shawcross sets out several objectives for The Quality of Mercy. One 
purpose is to ask how people whose lives are not threatened can tolerate 
the simultaneous incarceration and murder of humans elsewhere. A 
second 1s to evaluate the workings of humanitarian relief organizations. 
A third ‘is to explore a little the extent to which the memory of the 
inaptly named Holocaust has affected our perception and our imagination 
when hearing distant cries for help’ (p. 14). It is not until Chapter Five, 
almost a quarter of the way into the text, that the issue of humanitarian 





1 And Deutsch, London 1984. 
2 Richard West, “Who Was To Bemer’, Spectater, 20 September 1984 
3 John Pilger, ‘Forgetting Cambodts’, New Stsdecmem, 12 October 1984 
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aid to Cambodia is taken up. Rather than simply setting the scene, the 
preceding chapters address themselves to the major political questions ` 
surrounding the Cambodian crisis, including one chapter devoted to 
the allegedly apologetic role of the Western Left, which is held respon- 
sible for obscuring the full scale of the slaughter under Pol Pot. This 
emphasis reveals a fourth unstated aim for the book—to write a 
polemical narrative of Cambodian politics from 1979 to 1983, a sequel 
to Sideshow. 


Aid 


When he does focus on aid his account is engrossing. Shawcross has 
lost none of the flair for narrative he displayed in the earlier book and 
he at times paints powerful pictures of the plight of tens of thousands of 
Khmer refugees stranded on the Thai-Cambodian border, sandwiched 
between trigger-happy national armies and at the mercy of unscrupulous 
Thai and Khmer gangsters. Yet the basic subject matter of The Omaltty 
of Mercy does not have the natural drama of Sideshow. Squabbles between 
international aid organizations, such as the United Nations High Com- 
mission for Refugees and the private British-based OXFAM, do not have 
the same impact or import as the scheming of Nixon and Kissinger in 
the White House. Shawcross overwhelms his readers with details of 
bureaucratic infighting, leaving them somewhat exhausted and bewil- 
dered, much like the well-intentioned aid workers he describes. All this 
hard work, however, yields up to no major revelations in the manner 


of Sideshow. 


The book contains a thoughtful summary chapter on the problems of 
dispensing international aid. Nevertheless, his discussion of aid 18 
dogged by 2 peculiar ambivalence. On the one hand Shawcross shows 
some understanding of the internal and external constraints imposed on 
the conduct of the aid organizations: “The aid business is probably no 
more competitive than any other, but it is sometimes a shock to outsiders 
that it seems no less’ (p. 149). On the other he is regularly shocked and 
outraged when their humanitarian characters are compromised and 
distorted by politics. That the quality of mercy displayed in Cambodia 
was dictated by politics 1s not surprising. However, Shawcross premises 
his discussion of Western aid on the assumption that it was motivated 
by a transcendent humanism, and he tends to judge it according to 
whether it lapses from this ideal. Extraordinarily, he gives no detailed 
account of the intentions of the Western donor states, and a major 
weakness of the book is its refusal to tackle head-on the fact that these 
states do use aid to achieve political ends. This is not the case when he 
turns to Vietnam and its allies. They are condemned for letting ‘politics’ 
thwart Western ‘humanitarianism’. 


Shawcross is reluctant to recognize the United States’ aid wheeling and 
dealing in pursuit of its policy objectives in Cambodia. ‘The American 
View’, he writes, ‘was confused and confusing’ (p. 98). He does not 
acknowledge that American opposition was a key obstacle to the 
dispatch of Western aid to Cambodia for most of 1979, preferring 
instead to blame Hanoi and Phnom Penh, and he obscures the fact that 
the basic thrust of US policy was dictated by 1ts desire to reverse the 


political situation in Cambodia.4 He does this by focusing on the figure 
of Morton Abramowitz, the US Ambassador to Thailand (recognized 
by reviewers as the book’s ‘hero”), whose opinions on some matters 
were less hardline than Washington’s, and who was later removed from 
his post for this very reason. In this way the conduct of US policy is 
made to look less single-minded than it was. Instead the impression is 
given that American and Western policy was a bit of a muddle conducted 
by nice guys, and the harshest thing Shawcross can bring himself to 
say about Western de facto support for Pol Pors forces on the That- 
Cambodian border, and in the international diplomatic arena, is that it 
was a ‘failure of imagination’! 


Much of The Quality of Mercy 18 taken up with the prickly relations 
between the Western aid organizations and the new People’s Republic 
of Kampuchea (PRK), a8 well as Hanoi. In this interaction Shawcross 
1s quick to condemn any restrictions or conditions placed on aid by either 
government as politically cynical. He expends considerable energy, 1n 
his chapter ‘Fears of Famine’, arguing that the ‘most important factor’ 
influencing the failure of Western supplies to reach Cambodia in early 
1979 ‘was that neither the Vietnamese government nor its client in 
Phnom Penh was urgently or effectively seeking’ them (p. 98). “Indeed 
Hanoi and Phnom Penh maintained through early 1979 that little or 
nothing was amiss with food supplies inside Cambodia’ (p. 99). This 
demonstrates for Shawcross the callousness of the communists. Yet, 
having taken Hanoi and Phnom Penh to task for understating the plight 
of the country, he then criticizes them for exaggerating fears of famine 
in the second half of 1979 1n order to attract aid with which to bolster 
the new regime in Cambodia. Shawcross’s claim that the ‘threat of 
famine was exaggerated in 1979’ (p. 370) comes closest to being the 
major ‘revelation’ of The Oxality of Mercy, and it has attracted widespread 
comment. This assertion is the key to his argument that Vietnam 
manipulated Western ‘conscience’ in order to bolster its hold on Cam- 
bodia. Shawcross quotes a statement by OXFAM’s Malcolm Harper who 
toured Cambodia in November 1979: ‘We were looking everywhere for 
the famine, and yet we found no trace of ıt. People were poor, they 
were malnourished, they were badly clothed, but they were not dying 
of hunger’ (pp. 212-3). This certainly disproves sensationalist claims 
made at the time by Shawcross, among others, of ‘two million dead by 
Christmas’ (Shawcross was gloomily warning of the ‘end of Cambodia’ 
as a result of ‘subtle genocide’ by the Vietnamese). Harper’s statement 
does not, of course, show that there was no emergency. People were 
still gathering what there was of a harvest, so it is not surprising that 
they were not ‘dying of hunger’. The real crisis would come when these 
stocks ran out. Thus, having overstated the crisis in his original 
reporting, Shawcross continues to misunderstand the nature of the 
emergency in his book—bnut still with the intention of attacking the 
Vietnamese. 


By standing aloof from the actual politics of aid, Shawcross wilfully 
misunderstands the straightforward reasons for the actions of Hanoi 





4 See Grant Evans and Kelvin Rowley, Rad Bretherbeed at War- Indechma Ssace the Fall of Sago, “creo, 
London 1984 pp. 181-90 
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and the PRK. It seems clear that they both wished to keep international 
aid organizations at arms length until they had at least some sort of 
rudimentary administration formed—that is, until around June 1979. 
They were obviously worried that the fledgling government could be 
swamped by the superior resources and organization of the large aid 
institutions. If this had happened the West would have been able to 
secure considerable political leverage in Phnom Penh. Given that the 
United Nations continued to recognize the former DK regime and 
condemned the Vietnamese invasion, the SRV and the PRK had every 
reason to believe that they would use any leverage gained in Phnom 
Penh to try to ensure the return of the ‘legitimate government’ of Pol 
Pot. Other large Western-funded organizations were also viewed with 
suspicion for similar reasons. Unlike Shawcross, Hanoi and Phnom 
Penh are realistic enough to know that Western aid can be used 
politically, and in this context much of the stalling and hedging by these 
governments, which so inflames Shawcross’s ire, becomes intelligible. 


In the end Shawcross is unclear about whether there was a serious 
emergency or not instde Cambodia in 1979, and the burden of his 
explanation for the country’s plight rests on the ‘inhuman’ policies of 
Hanoi and the PRK, rather than the prior actions of the DK regime. 
What 1s clear from Shawcross’s discussion, however, is his resentment 
that the Vietnamese were more successful at using international aid to 
achieve their ends, the consolidation of the PRK, than the West was in 
achieving the consolidation of the Khmer resistance and the overturning 
of the PRK. The main preoccupation of his book is not the question of 
aid but a political account of the recent history of Cambodia. 


Politics 


The basically political nature of The Omalty of Mercy 18 not immediately 
apparent because Shawcross deploys a detailed narrative technique to 
lay out events. “Telling a story’ gives the book an illusory objectivity 
which frees Shawcross from the obligation to analyse, and so his political 
opinions can be slipped in unsubstantiated. For example, his central 
conclusion ts that ‘throughout this stage of Cambodia’s agony, Vietnam, 
not the United States, was the leading actor in Indochina and... 
Vietnam therefore bears the principal, though not the exclusive, responsi- 
bility for the continued crisis today’ (p. 415). Shawcross pays little 
attention to the reasons for the Vietnamese invasion, or to SRV-DK 
relations before the invasion. (There is no sustained discussion of the 
DK period ın the book.) Yet he readily accepts the DK interpretation of 
recent Khmer history. Thus in response to a disquisition by DK spokes- 
man Thioun Mum, on how ‘Hanoi always wanted to dominate a 
federation of Indochina’, Shawcross says: “There was much that was 
accurate and even erudite in his historical exposition’ (p. 337). He makes 
no attempt to discover whether the Vietnamese really had such designs 
for a Federatton—‘which the Khmer Rouge had sought and still sought 
to resist’ (p. 337)}—and ignores research to the contrary. He even tends 
to shift the burden of explanation for DK’s brutality from the Pol Pot 
leadership to the Vietnamese. For instance, Shawcross asserts twice 
within two paragraphs that DK’s actions, including ‘the widespread 
purges,’ were dictated by the ‘growing threat from Vietnam’ (p. 68). 
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Shawcross’s employment of narrative is especially serviceable for his 
use of refugee stories. He makes the bald claim that refugees ‘have all 
been realiable witnesses of the states they left behind’ (p. 54). This 
allows him to tell any refugee ‘story’, including allegations about 
Vietnamese looting, atrocities or colonization of Cambodia, without 
any need to consider either the accuracy or representativeness of the 
claims. In this way his ‘storytelling’ becomes little more than a vehicle 
for unsubstantiated propaganda against the Vietnamese and their allies. 
By contrast, serious scholars of Cambodia, such as Ben Kiernan, Stephen 
Heder or Michael Vickery, have all insisted that refugee sources need 
to be used carefully and critically.° 


Shawcross selectively employs his journalistic skills to document the 
tyrannies of everyday life under the communists in Cambodia. Early in 
The Quality of Mercy be encounters an old schoolmaster from the 
Sihanouk period who had survived the intervening regimes. He said he 
had tried to return to teaching under the PRK: ‘ “But I stopped after 
eight months, Monsieur, because I love liberty and it is not possible 
now...” His voice trailed off. “. .. whoever gives me my liberty 18 
my father. I just want to be a poet, Monsieur, I write secretly.” And 
then he smiled, adjusted his hat and cycled away. I, a free man in his 
country, was able to go into the Samaki Hotel and drink beer with 
UNICEF's Russian staff member, who everyone took to be KGB’ (p. 37). 
Leaving aside the attempted heavy irony, this apparently sympathetic 
account of the life of the ‘common man’ in Cambodia distracts our 
attention from the fact that Shawcross shows no interest in the old 
man’s 27-year-old son who supports the Heng Sammn government. ‘He 
and I don’t talk to each other. We have different routes,’ the old man 
told Shawcross. But Shawcross is so absorbed in proving the non- 
liberal nature of the PRK that he provides us with no enlightenment 
whatsoever about why a large number of Khmers, communist and non- 
communist, have rallied to the new government. 


What ıs most frustrating about Shawcross’s reliance on narrative 1s 
that he leaves his contentions scattered, hidden and largely unargued 
throughout the text. Thus rather than there being a cumulative argu- 
ment, the belief is gradually created that the Vietnamese communists 
are to blame for what has transpired in Cambodia. 


The major political theme of The Omalsty of Mercy is that what occurred 
under Pol Pot was a natural and inevitable by-product of adherence to 
Marxist-Leninist ideology. Consequently, all communist regimes stand 
condemned. The present governments in Phnom Penh and Hanoi are 
from the same bloodline as DK, and by implication as intolerable in 
Shawcross’s eyes. One of the most persistent charges is that they 
manipulated ‘Western conscience’ by obscuring the communist nature 
of the Pol Pot regime and equating it with Nazism. The embodiment 
of this contrivance, according to Shawcross, 1s the Tuol Sleng torture 
centre in Phoom Penh, where confessions were forced out of the Pol 
Pot leadership’s opponents before they were executed. The museum 





5 See especially Michael Vickery’s Cambeste, 197 5—l2, George Allen and Unwin, Sydney, 1984 Chapter 
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part of this prison today, he says, has been modelled on Auschwitz by 
the Vietnamese to provide a potent media image for the Western press 
in order to blacken the Pol Pot regime and legitimise their invasion. 
He writes: ‘Government propaganda seemed intent on establishing that 
the crime of the Khmer Rouge was “genocide” and that the criminal 
was Pol Pot... The reasons seemed clear... if it was the work of 
one maniac under alien control, then the system that the Vietnamese 
and the Khmer Rouge shared, Marxism-Leninism, could be exonerated’ 
(p. 33). A more correct comparison than the Holocaust, he nghtly 
points out, is Stalin’s Great Purges, and a more accurate model for 
Tuol Sleng would be the old NKVD’s Lubyanka prison. 


Shawcross goes on to argue that the PRK is riddled with former Khmer 
Rouge cadres, and criticizes the Vietnamese for not carrying out a 
thorough ‘de-Nazification’ or “de-Stalinization’ of the administration 
they installed in Phnom Penh. His purpose is to suggest that there is 
little difference between the PRK and DK which ıt replaced. It is true 
that a number of the leading personnel in the PRK are former members 
of the Khmer Rouge, including the President himself, Heng Samrin. 
But Shawcross ignores the important research which has been done on 
Cambodia during the DK period by Kiernan and Vickery—which 
demonstrates that there was serious opposition to the Pol Pot faction 
inside Cambodia by people like Heng Samrin, and that it is precisely 
this opposition which explains the ferocity of the purges. 


Ironically, the liberal Shawcross now seems to be demanding a renewed 
purge in Cambodia. He appears insensitive to one of the most important 
consequences of the Vietnamese invasion: namely, the halting of the 
bloody round of purges into which the country had been plunged in 
1978, and from which many of the present leadership of the PRK had 
fled. Dispelling the pervasive fear created by those purges and the 
creation of a stable government was what Camboidia needed in 1979, 
not another purge. But as Kelvin Rowley and I pointed out in Red 
Brotherbood at War, people like Shawcross seriously misunderstand the 
nature of ‘de-Stalinization’. It does not mean the overturning of commu- 
nist rule and the installation of a liberal democracy, as Shawcross appears 
to believe. Khruschev ended the system of rule by police-state terror 
that characterized the Stalin years, but he did not dismantle the Commu- 
nist Party. On the contrary, whereas Stalin used the security apparatus 
to exercise a personal dictatorship over a terrorized party (and general 
population), Khruschev restored the party to a dominant position in 
Soviet life. The action of the Vietnamese in overturning Pol Pot’s 
terroristic personal dictatorship was a precise analogue of ‘de-Staliniz- 
ation’. But it is the continuance of communist rule in Cambodia which 
is Shawcross’s real objection to the PRK. 


What he wants to see is the former leaders of Cambodia in the late 
sixties and early seventies restored to power in Phnom Penh. But this 
is yet another example of Shawcross blithely ignoring the political 
realities of the Cambodian situation. For these leaders of the old order 
are the junior partners in a ‘Coalition Government’ led by DK, and it 
is the latter which would be restored to power were the resistance forces 
to repel the Vietnamese/PRK forces. For their part, the Vietnamese 


regard the overthrow of DK as a legitimate act of defence (with some 
justification), and are unlikely to allow the results of this to be reversed.° 
Short of a full-scale counter-revolutionary war, which would inevitably 
spark a regional conflict, bringing more pain and suffering to all the 
people of the area, it is hard indeed to imagine the solution Shawcross 
1s advocating. 


‘Modern Conscience’ 


The other two stated objectives of Shawcross’s book—to explain how 
people can tolerate the sufferings of others, and to assess the impact 
which the memory of the Holocaust has had on ‘modern conscience’— 
are hardly followed through at all. Shawcross somewhat coyly acknowl- 
edges this on the second last page: ‘I have been . . . unable to provide 
conclusive answers to all the questions I posed in the Prologue’ (p. 
429). Even the most indulgent reading of the book would have to admit 
that he did not try to. 


What has Shawcross to say about the first objective? In his Prologue 
he quotes Archibald MacLeish’s statement that we are so ‘deluged 
with facts’ in the modem world that we can no longer comprehend 
international disasters or ‘feel them’ (p. 11). What concrete evidence 
does he give for this assertion? None. What evidence does he give to 
suggest that human reactions were any different before modern mass 
communications deluged us with facts? Once again, none. He does 
assert that the ‘problem is older and wider and deeper than merely the 
plethora of today’s communications’ (p. 13), and he quotes George 
Steiner’s inconclusive ruminations on why some people allow others to 
suffer. But after four hundred pages of discussion, all Shawcross can 
add by way of explanation is that aid donors begin to suffer from 
‘compassion fatigue’ (p. 405). Alongside serious discussions of human 
tolerance of suffering, not only of distant peoples but also of kith, kin 
and self, such as Barrington Moore’s Isyustis, Shawcross’s work looks 
morally hollow and intellectually pretentious. He also pays scant atten- 
tion to the politically selective nature of ‘Western conscience’, which is 
the object of Noam Chomsky’s writings, and which his criticisms of 
Chomsky in the book totally disregard. 


Shawcross’s discussion of the imagery of the Holocaust is no less 
problematic, although it 1s given slightly longer treatment and has a 
more directly political purpose. Shawcross writes that ‘when I came to 
wote about what happened in Cambodia during 1979 and 1980, I was 
struck by the frequency with which the “Holocaust” was invoked’ (p. 
419). As we have seen, he argues that the Holocaust 1s an inaccurate 
parallel to draw for Cambodia, and he also argues that sensationalist 
use of the Holocaust to describe international disasters debases the 
meaning of the Holocaust. But what he 1s really upset about is that 
‘Stalinist crimes have not been registered upon modern memory to 
anything like the extent of those of the Nazis’ (p. 422). Nazism rather 
than communism is the benchmark of ‘modern evil’, whereas he implies 
that they both should be. Here, however, he gets himself into difficulty 





4 See Red Bretherbeed at War, pp 116-125 


because one of his main arguments against the Vietnamese communists 
is that they have called Pol Pot a ‘fascist? when the man was really a 
communist. Moreover, throughout the book Shawcross exploits Holo- 
caust imagery, while denoucing its use, and further confuses matters by 
using ‘de-Nazification’ and ‘de-Stalinization’ as if they were the same 
thing. Perhaps this stirring of the onginal concept of ‘totalitarianism’, 
whose explicit intention was the equation of fascism and communism, 
is the lasting mark of the new Cold War on The Omalsty of Mercy. 


Liberal Journalism 


I began this review by suggesting that there is not a radical discontinutty 
between Sideshow and The Quality of Mercy. In the former, Shawcross 
argued that Nixon and Kissinger betrayed the liberal democratic values 
of the American political system when they secretly decided to wage 
war against neutral Cambodia. “Whatever Nixon and Kissinger intended 
for Cambodia, their efforts created catastrophe ... The country was 
used to practise ill-conceived theories and to fortify a notion of American 
credibility that could in fact only be harmed by such actions’ (p. 396). 
As in most previous critiques of the US conduct of the war, Shawcross’s 
task was relatively easy: to uncover the discrepancy between the liberal 
rhetonic of politicians and their actual conduct of the war. (The writings 
of the radical liberal, Noam Chomsky, during the war did much the 
same thing.) The broadly shared critical framework of those opposed 
to the war no doubt obscured the fact that simultaneously Shawcross 
showed little sympathy for the communist cause in Indochina. Essen- 
tially Shawcross’s argument in Sideshow is that the use of American 
power and violence in Cambodia was an aberration from the US’s 
‘naturally’ pacific role in world affairs. His criticisms of US policy are 
intended to be ‘constructive’. Similarly, in The Omality of Mercy he sees 
US policy as a ‘failure of imagination’ and ‘careless’, rather than 
symptomatic of America’s imperial position. 


Shawcross’s liberal anti-communism was not clearly visible in Sideshow 
because the main actor in that drama was a liberal democratic state, 
whereas in The Omality of Mercy the main actors are communist states. 
In this context Shawcross reaches for the home-truths of Cold War 
liberalism. In contrast to his treatment of America the communist states 
1n The Onality of Mercy, namely the PRK, the SRV and the USSR (Shawcross 
pays little attention to the role of China or to DK), are seen to act with 
a clear design and purpose. In Vietnam’s case this was to conquer 
Indochina, and human rights, humanitarian aid, and all else were 
subordinated to that aim. This, he argues, was symptomatic of the 
‘failures and cruelties of Marxism—Leninism’. 


But deduction of communist state actions from the first principles of 
Marxism-Leninism reveals the sterility of twentieth-century liberalism’s 
approach to modern politics. These states, as much as any other, 
operate according to the objective internal and external constraints they 
confront—whether it be extreme poverty, or a perceived or actual 
security menace. As we have argued in Red Brotherhood at War, it is in 
the concrete economic, sociological and political realities of the region 
that one will find the sources of the Cambodian crisis and the Third 
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Indochina War. The last place one will find them is in the precepts of 
Marxism-Leninism. However, in The Oxality of Marcy Shawcross eschews 
serious treatment of the issues and avoids problems of interpretation 
by adopting a transcendent liberal moralism, which hovers high above 
the real world. Political principles and ethics, naturally, are vital to 
critical thought, but as Barrington Moore remarked in Reflections on tbe 
Cases of Human Misery, I would like to emphasize that the mere 
expression of anger is in my judgement light work, and that the analysis 
of causes and possible ways of affecting them rather more useful and 
significant.” While it contains vivid passages, it must be concluded that 
much of William Shawcross’s The Owmality of Mercy is ‘light work’. 


7 Barmngton Moore, Jr, Refectsens on the Canser sf Haman Misery and Upon Cortan Proposals to Fdrareeate 
Them, Allen Lane The Penguin Press, London 1972 p. xvi 
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For forty years Italian Communism has enjoyed probably wider inter- 
national esteem on the left than any other political formation in the 
European labour movement. The reasons for this are not hard to seek. 
The Party that emerged from the Second World War had been the 
leading force in the largest popular resistance in Western Europe. It 
was the de facto executor of the intellectual patrimony of Antonio 
Gramsci, a towering thinker of twentieth-century Marxism. It achieved, 
and maintained, a level of mass implantation without parallel among 
its sister parties in the West, growing rather than diminishing in 

“electoral appeal over the years. Although it served briefly in the post- 
war coalition government, it never suffered from the disenchantments 
of national office. At its best, in privileged regions of local adminis- 
tration, it presided over the most humane municipal socialism in 
Europe. Yet throughout the same period, Italy has continued to be.’ 
ruled by the corrupt and antiquated bourgeois machinery of Christian - 
Democracy and its entourage of dubious allies, from Social Democrats 
conjured up by American Intelligence to Mafia criminals linked with 
the Vatican, and fascist assassins lurking on the edges of the state 
apparatus. Apainst this intolerable political order, and the social exploi- 
tation which it secures, there developed the deepest and most durable 

æ popular revolt of all those that swept the late sixties—spreading from 
‘students to workers to women to unemployed youth, in successive 
waves of insurgency. 


What has been the relationship between the PCI and these two great 

~ realities of recent Italian history? In a vivid survey, whose grasp of the 
detail and dynamic of Italian politics, in all their complexity, provides 
an arresting contrast with the tenor of most foreign commentary on the 

_ PCL, Tobias Abse draws up a historical balance-sheet in this issue of the 
Review. The result is an account of wasted opportunity and misguided 
strategy, which has in the end helped to consolidate the social order of 

- capital the Party was founded to overthrow. That is no maximalist 
tirade, but an indictment all the more devastating for its precision and 
., sobriety. Abse shows how unnecessary the present dismal outcome of 
_the epic struggles of the sixties and seventies has been, yet how 
inevitably the option for the ‘Historic Compromise’—trather than a 
broad secular and class-based coalition—led to it. Today the PCI— 
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believed by so many in Europe and America to be the exemplar of an 
effective and modern party ‘of the Left—vegetates on the flanks of a 
gemi-monetarist and combatively anti-working-class regime, in unwill- 
ing exile from establishment politics, still the repository of the hopesy 
of millions of ordinary Italians, but bereft of coherent purpose or 
direction. 


In Britain, Communism has always been very small numerically, 
although by no means without its own sipnificance in the Left as a 
whole. Today, as the international Communist movement continues to 
fragment, the CPGB is undergoing a bitter and rending factional strug- 
gle, itself subject to the powerful field of force constituted by divisions 
within the Labour Party. While the daily newspaper created by the 
Communist Party—the Morning Star—has moved toward the area of 
the new trade union and Labour Left, the supporters of the Partys © 
monthly journal—Marxism Today—have shifted closer to the new 
Labour Centre—Right and, having won the upper hand, proceeded to 
purge their opponents. In historical retrospect it is not often that 
factional strife in a workers’ party produces a clear-cut case in which 
the rights and wrongs of the major issues in dispute are the monopoly 
of one side or the other. The present crisis in the CPGB is unlikely to 
be one of the exceptions. But there is a clear-cut principle that is nearly 
always valid. Bureaucratic proscriptions and expulsions only do harm 
to the labour movement, whoever their authors. The repression of the 
opposition inside the CPGB, and driving of its cadres outside the Party, 
should be deplored by every socialist—not least by those who have“ 
participated in the recent reinvigoration of Marxism Today. NLR, 
which grew in part out of a wave of repression in the CPGB thirty years 
ago, is therefore giving space to ‘Lee Pitcairn’, an opposition member 
of the Party who has been compelled to adopt a pseudonym. In the 
next issue a major article by Raphael Samuel will examine the traditions 
and present predicament of British Communists, within the context of 
changes in the national political culture. 


Recent policy developments in Eastern Europe and China have stimu- 
lated fresh attention to the long-standing theoretical issue of the relation- 
ship between plan and market in a post-capitalist economy. Of particu- 
lar importance to debate has been Alec Nove’s ‘Economics of Feasible 
Socialism’ which, by insisting that any foreseeable solution must prove + 
itself in conditions of scarcity, has posed a challenge to many analyses 
within the Marxist tradition. In an extended review-essay Wlodzimierz 
Brus, himself the author of numerous works on socialist economics, 
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sympathetically evaluates Nove’s critique and positive proposals, before 
going on to consider the prospects for political and economic reform 
in the countries of ‘real socialism’. 


Our series on women’s movements around the world continues with a 
concise account of Indian feminism by Vibhuti Patel, a leading partici- 
pant in the Bombay Forum against Oppression of Women. Roughly 
coeval with its counterparts in the West, the Indian movement has had 
to face many of the same problems, as well as more direct and brutal 
forms of oppression at the hands of fortune-hunters or provincial police- 
men. Perhaps the most striking difference, however, is that despite 
the numerous obstacles placed in its way the autonomous women’s 
movement sees itself as an integral part of the forces for socialist change 
in the sub-continent. Subsequent articles in this series will examine the 
Y“ feminist experience in Germany, Greece and the United States. 


Few have evoked the loss of English working-class culture as poign- 
antly as the poet Tony Harrison, born in Leeds, later a teacher in Africa 
and a resident of New York. However, as Ken Worpole suggests, 
Harrison’s openness to other cultures has provided him with resources 
that help him to understand his own past. The novelist Wilson Harris, 
born in Guyana and now a resident of London, has used European 
thought to interpret the Caribbean, and vice versa, in a remarkable 
sequence of fictions. While Harrison has adapted literary high culture 
to retrieve the memory of his childhood, Wilson Harris has pursued a 

* consistent modernism as the only aesthetic appropriate to the formation 
of Third World identity today. 


In NLR 151 Stuart Hall replied to an article published in No. 147 in 
which Bob Jessop, Kevin Bonnett, Simon Bromley and Tom Ling had 
criticized his use of the concept of ‘authoritarian populism’ to account 
for the hold of Thatcherism. In a further contribution Jessop and his 
co-authors appeal for an integrated anlysis of the economic, political 
and ideological strategy of the present Conservative leadership, and 
point to the growing constraints and contradictions that beset it. They 
conclude by discussing the different practical implications of their own 
and Hall’s approaches to analysis of the Thatcher government. 


“A lively and informative treatment 
of an important and timely topic.’”™ 
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Frankfurt Institute, down to Marshall McLuhan and Daniel Bell. $10.95 
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Judging the PCI 
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We make our own history but never under conditions of our own choosing. 
Political parties are normally to a greater or lesser extent reflections of socio- 
economic realities, even if occasionally, as in Pol Pot’s Cambodia, they have 
been known to have lost contact with any reality outside their own heads. 
Their day-to-day policies are far more often reactions to exogenous events 
beyond their own control than heroic or diabolic attempts to impose their 
will on an entire nation. Most writers who have dealt with the Italian 
Communist Party seem to have forgotten such elementary historical truths. 
The great mistake made by most commentators discussing the PCI over the 
last two decades has been to treat it as the central protagonist, the veritable 
driving force, of modern Italian history.! The PCI has been seen as the party 
= with a genuinely coherent long-term project—in contrast to the mere social- 
democratic expedients of the British Labour Party, the French Parti Socialiste, 
or the Spanish PSOE—and a formidable capacity for hegemony over the rest 
of Italian society. In keeping with this vision, the path taken by the PCI in 


recent decades has frequently been given a Gramscian provenance, as 
if the policies pursued by Berlinguer could trace a direct line of descent 
back to the Prison Notebooks.? 


This way of presenting the party has been increasingly accompanied, 
in sections of the British Left, by the claim that the PCI offers 2 model 
of a successsful socialist movement that throws into sharp relief the 
deficiencies of the Labour Party to date, and by the same token shows 
the road to reconstructing it as a vital popular force in the future. This 
theme is a constant refrain of writers in Marxism Today, in particular— 
a journal tireless in its suggestion of the exemplary character of Italian 
Communism, and the outstanding merits of its late leader Enrico 
Berlinguer. For Eric Hobsbawm, the strategy of the PCI is the most 
‘immediately relevant’ in Europe to the choices before the Labour 
Party—it is a ‘classical socialist labour party’ which has- ‘succeeded’, 
gaining ‘ground over the decades’, because ‘it has never forgotten that 
the party of the working class must also be the party of the people’.? 
For Stuart Hall, ‘whatever one may say about the Historic Compromise’ 
(he is careful not to say anything), ‘it has remained a mass popular 
force’ because ‘it understands that it must maintain a popular presence’, 
‘that there 1s no popular occasion, no popular festival, no issue or cause 
where the Left can afford not to be present.”* 


In the eyes of many, then, the PCI is not just the architect of much of 
recent Italian history; ıt is also—satatis mutandis, of course—a paradigm 
of political and cultural advance for the Left elsewhere, perhaps the 
success story of the European labour movement since the war. In this 
essay, I will look critically at both these claims. It will not be my 
intention to argue that the PCI is an insignificant force—far from it: the 
party is manifestly the major political organization of the Italian Left. 
Nor will I be maintaining that its policies stand condemned for having 
failed to overthrow capitalism and usher in a socialist society on Italian 
soul. Rather, my aim will be to situate the recent evolution of the PCI 
within the objective context in which it has operated, showing the 
extent to which these conditions were not of its making—or liking; and 
to point out that there were other courses than that which it adopted, 
which were both available and preferable. A party that truly represented 


revolutionary realism, something to which the PCI has long pretended, 
could and would have proceeded differently. 


1 The Tinks Read te Socialism: As Interream by Erw Hebchare with Gergo Napektame, London 1977, 
illustrates thts approach, Gordon Robinson, ‘Beringouer—Archrtect of Exrocommuonem’, Abersaom 
Tedey, August 1984, us a more recent example 

2 Sec, ssr aha, Alistair Davidson, The Thery and Pract of Lakan Commamrm, London 1982, Roger 
Simon, Gremse’s Paliwal Thengit, London 1982, oc Donald Sassoon, ‘Berimguer—Archrtect of 
Eurocommanmm’, Adersosw Today, July 1984 

3 Enc Hobsbawm, “Labour's Lost Millions’, Aderscrom Todey, October 1983, p 12 

4 Stuart Hall, “The Culture Gap’, Marcceom Today, January 1984 The promotion of ‘presence’ over 
mere ‘polices’, as the cotenon for asecssing the PC, 1s charactenstic of attitudes of this sort Note the 
prionty grven to ‘occamons aod fesuvals’ over ‘iucs and causes’, even among manifestations of 
presence 
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Resistance and Reconstruction 


Both the effective historical conditions under which the PCI has acted, 
and the proper political criteria for judging its actions, have of course 
altered over time. This essay will be concerned with the period from 
the late sixties to the present. But it is worth noting at the outset that 
in the years of the Resistance and post-war Reconstruction (1943-47), 
the framework of Italian society was molten, and the party commanded 
a latitude of manoeuvre within it, in ways which were never repeated 
thereafter. It was in these years that its strategic choices were critical 
for the form and direction taken by the Italian State in the post-war 
world—not to speak of the subsequent destiny of Italian labour itself. 
This pre-history of the present epoch is relatively well-known, and the 
PCTs role in it has been generally and rightly criticized. For it was 
Toglhiatt’s willingness to compromise with Christian Democracy after 
the svol/ta di Salerno in 1944 that paved the way for the PCI’s relegation 
from a position of strength as the political representative of the vanguard 
of the armed anti-fascist struggle to a position of weakness as a 
marginalized opposition during the 19508. The turn of that year did 
not simply mean the abandonment of socialist revolution as a short- 
term goal, a decision often retrospectively justified by reference to the 
Greek experience; it also involved completely unnecessary and counter- 
productive capitulations to the forces of reactton—for example, the 
acceptance of a monarchy discredited by its collaboration with fascism 
before July 1943 and its cowardly flight from Rome in September 
1943*—and set the stage for a series of retreats and compromises that 
ultimately led to the tnumph of De Gasperi in 1948. Had the PCI 
adopted a clear republican line in 1944, it would not have found the 
1946 referendum such a close shave. Had the Italian Communists stood 
up to the Church as the Socialists were prepared to, the fascist Concordat 
of 1929 that gave massive influence to the Vatican would never have 
been enshrined in the post-war constitution. Had Togliatti, as Interior 
Minister, not called a halt to the purge of fascists from the state 
apparatus in 1946, neither Scelba in the 19508 nor the ‘strategists of 
tension’ in the last two decades would have found their tasks so easy. 
Had the PCI been willing to co-operate with Parn’s Aytosist, the second 
largest component of the armed Resistance,® instead of conniving at 
their political liquidation, it might have genuinely found the progressive 
bourgeois forces whom it has claimed to be in search of ever since. The 
upshot of its policies in this period was to entrench the Party as a mass 
social force, and expel ıt as an effective political actor, in the country— 
ousted, to its surprise, with ease from the governing coalition when the 
Cold War set in. The PCI in 1944-47 behaved as a subaltern rather than 
a hegemonic force. Once the restoration of Italian capitalism was 
assured, and the Right securely in power again by 1948, it steadily slid 
into the role of a kind of prison chaplain to the proletariat—a party 


3 Recent research by Dennis Mack South, summmarcmoed m a paper delrvered m Oxford on 2 July 1985, 
leaves n0 room for doubt about the responsmbulity of the King, Bedogho and the Generals for failing 
tO organize resistance to the Germans, and delaymg the signing of an anmstice with the Alles. 

4 The republican antclencal Aymes, with their own vacent of socaham, were direct beirs of the 
Rosselli brother, liberal socialists whose supporters bad fought in Spam on the ade of the Anarcho- 
Syodhcahsts, whilst Togitern was deeply mvolred in the Commtcm’s campaign agamst them m 
Cataloom 
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which promised Italian workers communism (later no more than ‘struc- 
tural reforms’) at some indefinite point in the future, whilst asking them 
to live out their entire lives trapped within the power structures created 
by the bourgeoisie and its clerical allies. By talking of a promised land 
which the collective Moses would not live to see, it was to become 
functionally rather more useful to the ruling class than an avowedly 
social-democratic party, which 1s expected by its more mercenary sup- 
porters to deliver periodically some material goods in the here and now. 
The PCI’s years in the wilderness during the Cold War made it appear 
more radical than it really was. Excluded from office and under pressure 
from its own base, it was socially constructed as a deviant hard-line 
opposition, whether it wanted to be or not. 


After the Social Movements 


The epoch since 1968 has had a markedly different character from the 
19408. The PCI has been baffled by all the great changes of these 
decades—at times, one may speculate, by change itself. For the Party, 
as we shall see, became in many ways a very conservative creature. In 
the first half of this period, the forces pushing for change within Italian 
society came from below, ın successive waves of progressive upsurge: 
the revolt of the university students in 1967-68, the rebellion of the 
industrial working class of the Northern cities in 1968-69, the rse 
of the women’s movement in the early seventies, and the growing 
secularization of Italian culture as a whole that followed on it. The 
most the PCI could do in these years was to try and ride the tiger of 
social unrest, while wishing that the animal did not have such sharp 
teeth and claws or howl quite so fiercely at night. External conditions 
had changed most disconcertingly. The spontaneous semi-insurrection- 
ary general strike that followed the attempt on Togliatti’s life in 1948 
could be called off by the PCI leadership, however disgruntled Resistance 
veterans eager to storm Montecitorio may have felt. But the Hot 
Autumn of 1969 was beyond its control. Eventually, just as the failure 
of the Tambroni government and the riots of July 1960 had made the 
Catholic Church and the Italan industrialists decide that a Centre—Left 
Government, including the Socialist Party for the first time since 1947, 
was the best option for the maintenance of social peace—so when it 
became apparent that the new factory militancy and popular turbulence 
could not be contained via the ‘strategy of tension’ exemplified by the 
massacre of Piazza Fontana and the black terrorism of 1974, then the 
integration of the PCI into the parliamentary majority became the most 
attractive course for the more intelligent elements in the ruling class. 


In the second half of the 19708, the period in which the PCI’s influence 
seemed to be at its height, its policies were fatally conditioned by its 
compact with the Christian Democrats and their allies ın the ranks of 
the church hierarchy, the large industrialists and the state bureaucracy. 
However, in this instance, unlike Merx’s 18th Brumaire, the second 
occasion was more tragic than the first. For in these years, the dominant 
forces of change came from above, and from the Right. Italian society 
started to be harshly reshaped by the world recession, and the response 
of local capital to it. The leading actors ın this transformation— 
still under way today—have been the vigorous and ruthless petty 


entrepreneurs of the black economy, and the labour-saving tycoons and 
technocrats of big business in the strongholds of FLAT and Olivetti. The 
results of this shift in the balance of forces were soon felt. In the time 
of the Historic Compromise, the working class not only failed to win 
the much-discussed structural reforms the PCI had promised, it also 
started to lose the very real material gains of the Hot Autumn. Berlin- 
guer’s conduct during the regime of Solidarietà Naztonals prepared the 
conditions for Craxi’s attack on the Italian labour movement in the years 
after the 1983 general election. Meanwhile, the Christian Democrats (DC) 
have benefited from the marked detenoration in what was always an 
intensely ambivalent relationship between Communists and Socialists, 
since an alliance with either left party is an iron-clad guarantee that 
harsher anti-working-class policies can be pursued than the DC would 
dare to embark upon had it to take sole responsibility. 


Below I will sketch a survey of the successive challenges to the PCI, 
and of the ways ın which the Party has responded to them, across these 
two contrasted periods. The treatment will be largely chronological, 
but the narrative will run forward beyond periodic limits where specific 
topics demand it. In conclusion, I will attempt a balance-sheet.’ 


1. The Student Revolt 1967-68 


The decisive event in the general social crisis that broke out in Italian 
society at the end of the sixties was the workers’ rebellion that reached 
its peak in the autumn of 1969. But the immediate catalyst of factory 
unrest was the movement ın the universities. This is not to say that the 
industrial explosion might not have occurred in any event, but its timing 
and some of its forms owed a lot to the student revolt. As the years 
have receded, it has tended to be forgotten that the Italian student 
movement preceded the French movement of May 1968 by over a year. 
The first occupations, at the universities of Pisa, Bologna, Caglian and 
Camerino, took place as early as January 1967, and in February the 
radicalization spread to Turin and Naples. With the beginning of the 
following academic year, ın November 1967, the movement became 
generalized throughout the Italian university system. The Sociology 
Faculty of Trento was occupied for almost a month. On 18 November 
an occupation started at the Catholic University of Milan, on 26 
November similar action was taken at the University of Genoa and on 
27 November it was Turin’s turn. In December similar outbreaks 
occurred in Cagliari, Sassari, Pavia, Venice and Padua. In January 1968 
Pisa reasserted its role as the storm-centre of student protest, and in 
February the vast majority of Italian students were swept into the 
struggle. The conflict escalated into a confrontation with the state as 
well as with the university authonties. The most serious single incident 
was the street-fighting of 1 March 1968 in Valle Giulia in Rome, when 


7 For reasons of space, I will not conmder the pus relaenonship to the mtemaponal communi 
movement, NATO or Eastern Europe, the uss or usa Although there 1s much to be maid about these, 
ther algnificance for the record of the Party in Italy has been secondary Samilerly, the pc’s more 
general theorencal pronouncements—often litte more then a rediscovery of tencts long-femiber in 
large Soctal Democranc parues claewhere—are left amide bere Their importance too ms customanily 
exaggerated by foreign obeervers, more concerned with the ideology than the strategy of the Party 


five hundred students and a large number of policemen were injured. 
The scale and vehemence of the new movement can be measured by 
the fact that 2,700 students were charged with criminal offences in the 
academic year 1967-68. 


The outbreak of such widespread revolt amongst a previously conform- 
ist and seemingly privileged section of society owed a lot to the break- 
neck expansion of the universities. There were twice as many university 
students ın 1968 as there had been in 1951. This expansion in enrolment 
had not been accompanied by any commensurate increase in the number 
of graduates turned out by the system. In 1968, for example, out of the 
500,000 students enrolled in Italian universities, only 31,000 graduated. 
It has been argued that the huge drop-out rate was essentially due to the 
influx of students from working-class families.8 This is very debatable: 
current work on the politics of higher education in Western Europe 
suggests that even the post-1969 university reforms opened the 
floodgates to children of the petty bourgeoisie rather than of industrial 
workers.” However, it is clear that groups with no previous access to 
higher education were obtaining ıt for the first time and had high 
expectations of upward social mobility as a result. The failure-rate may 
well have owed more to impersonal and authoritarian teaching methods 
and overcrowded libraries, laboratories and lecture rooms than to the 
class origins of the students as such. At any event the Italian universities, 
instead of remaining an efficient machine for the reproduction of a 
narrow economic and cultural elite, as they had been before 1945, had 
started to produce an ever-larger marginal intelligentsia with little 
prospect of gaining employment of the kind that they and their 
ambitious parents had dreamt of. The ideology of the student movement 
of 1967-68 rapidly radicalized. Under the heady influence of the Chinese 
Cultural Revolution (misread as spontancous and libertarian), the Vietna- 
mese Tet Offensive and the French May, the mass of the militants 
moved from challenging the structures of the traditional university to 
confronting those of the Italian state itself. The PCI was completely 
bypassed ın this process. The students, who ın the past had normally 
been associated with the political right, had moved to the extreme left 
without ever experiencing the full impact of Communist orthodoxy. 


2. The Workers’ Rebellion 1968—1970 


The Italian student revolt was virtually unique in lighting a fuse amongst 
the working class. The student movements in the United States, Britain 
or even West Germany proved ephemeral or isolated by contrast. Even 
the legendary French May fizzled out once the PCF and the CGT allowed 
De Gaulle to drive a wedge between the students and the working 
class. The Italian case was different because of a massive rebellion 
amongst the factory workers of Northern Italy in 1968—69 which shook 





3 Predetert sears Rweimem, Rome 1977, Vols, p 86 Del Cerna n a Maot histocan who wrote a 
frre-volume history of Italy from 1860 to 1975, seen from the wewpoint of the eubaltern classes, 
which concentrates on outbreaks of socal unrest to the almost total exclosan of the calmer penods 
of Itahan history, thereby grving the musleading impression that the Italan people are mnately 
revolunonary Nooctheless, be is a uecful source of information about the events of 1967-70, as be 1s 
about eptsodes such as the Ardm del Popolo or the Tambroa: nots 

9 Personal communication from Carl Levy, Unrvermty of Kent 
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the power of the bosses for at least a decade. This eruption was 
characterized by a spontaneity wholly alien to the Communist Party 
tradition derived from the Stalin era, and therefore initially represented 
almost as much of a threat to the trade-union leaderships as it did to 
the industrialists. The demands of the workers often focused on control 
over the production process rather than on wages, and insofar as they 
concerned wages they tended to transcend sectionalism, taking such 
unexpectedly egalitarian forms as the call for flat-rate increases for all 
grades within a given factory— kind of demand that had not surfaced 
since the Bsegsto Rosso of 1919-20. The first sign of these pressures 
bursting through the traditional organizations of the working class 
came not in a stronghold of left-wing militancy but ın the traditionally 
passive and Christian Democratic region of the Veneto—an area where 
the left-wing CGIL was almost non-existent. In April 1968 the Catholic 
CISL lost all control over a strike at the Marzotto textile works ın 
Valdagno. Thousands of police had to be brought in from all over the 
province to quell the sudden violent upsurge of working-class militancy. 
Such explosions had occurred before, for example ın Genoa in July 
1960 or in Turin in July 1962, but never in a docile Catholic bastion 
like the Veneto. At the very same time the situation was changing 1n 
Piedmont, albeit in a superficially less dramatic fashion. The FIAT 
workers of Turin started to press demands that went beyond the 
traditional wage-claim, such as an immediate reduction of the working 
week to forty hours and the abolition of compulsory overtime. Another 
key moment in the diffusion of new demands and forms of combat was 
the strike of June—July 1968 at the Montedison chemical works at Porto 
Marghera near Venice. This struggle for a flat-rate pay increase for all 
grades was the first occasion on which the workers refused to delegate 
day-to-day strike organization to the trade-union officials and instead 
set up an assembly on the model of the contemporary student gatherings. 
The involvement of militants of Porere Operasto and students from Venice 
in these events is well documented (see Del Carria, pp. 131-2). But in 
other circumstances such small revolutionary groups would have found 
little or no sympathy inside the factory. It is also symptomatic of the 
earthquake in Italian society that the workers, like the students the 
previous year, did not look to the PCI for leadership. The failure of any 
nationally-organized grouping to co-ordinate the struggles of 1967-69 
was ultimately to strengthen the PCTs hand, but at this stage groups 
like Poters Operaio, Avanguardia Opsraia and Lotta Continua appeared to 
be gaining ground at the party’s expense. 


The FIAT plants in Turin were one of the great strongholds of the 
revolt. There seem to have been a number of reasons why this was so. 
The severely repressive regimes in the plants during the 19508 and ’60s 
was certainly one factor.!° The discontent of the youngest generation 
of Southern immigrant workers in them was another. For unlike the 
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original newcomers to Turin in the 1950s, who had assimilated to 
Northern values and culture, the immigrants of the sixties had left the 
Mezzogiorno at a time when Southern society itself was in crisis. They 
arrived with a potential for rebellion which was intensified by the 
difficulty of promotion for non-Piedmontese workers inside FIAT, where 
the lower management had traditionally been recruited on ethnic criteria 
and Southerners were given the worst jobs, and by the poor housing 
and public transport of the immigrant neighbourhoods.!! In 1969 FIAT 
was forced for the first time in its post-war history to take on an 
enormous number of new workers, largely Southerners, without going 
through the time-consuming vetting procedures by local police and 
priests that it had used to keep trouble-makers out of the plants. The 
result was that some workers who had more education than usual or 
who had come into contact with trade unions in West Germany could 
act as yeast amongst the mass of unskilled Southerners— who in any case 
proved particularly receptive to ideas of revolutionary class struggle, and 
workers’ control on the shop floor, put forward by such groups as 
Potere Operato and Lotta Continua. 


The struggles of 1969 that transformed the situation at FIAT for almost 
a decade started on 22 March, when workers at the Mirafiori plant 
refused to obey a management order to speed up production. On 11 
April, for the first time since 1948, the whole FIAT works came out on 
strike. Fifty days of continuous struggle culminated in the dramatic 
events of 3 July 1969. The unions decided to call a general strike in 
Turin to protest against the high rents prevalent in the city. Whilst this 
was a well-founded and deeply felt grievance among Turinese workers, 
the unions had to some extent raised the demand to divert their energies 
from unofficial disputes in the factories. Far from having the desired 
effect, this general strike led to a massive outbreak of street-fighting 
between workers and police in the area around Corso Traiano. The 
agitation that had started in FIAT at Turin, Montedison at Porto Maghera 
and Pirelli in Milan (where the Comitati Unitari di Base influenced 
by Asanguardia Operaia played a leading role) became a nation-wide 
phenomenon from September 1969 onwards. Five and a half million 
Italian workers, more than a quarter of the entire labour force, were 
involved ın strikes that autumn. A total of 5z0 million worker-hours 
were lost as a direct result, an impressive figure by any standards. On 
19 November 1969, twenty million Italians joined a general strike that 
forced the government to reform the pension system. 


The new contracts won in 1969 and early 1970 represented very 
considerable gains for the Italian working class. The metal and mechan- 
ical workers’ agreement with Confindustria, covering 1.2 million wor- 
kers in private industry, will serve as an illustration of the magnitude 
of the changes. It included a reduction of the working week to forty 
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hours over two to three years; limits on overtime, and recognition that 
it was an exceptional rather than a normal part of the working week; 
equal treatment for white-collar and production workers who fell ill or 
suffered accidents; the nght to hold up to ten hours of assemblies each 
year during working time inside plants with more than fifteen workers; 
recognition of union representatives in the plants; the mght of such 
representatives to have eight hours a month off with pay to carry out 
union duties and additional time off without pay; the right to put union 
notices on factory notice-boards; rank-and-file ratification of union 
contracts; the right of every worker to a written explanation from 
management for any disciplinary action; the right of workers to defend 
themselves in the event of disciplinary action; and significant wage- 
claims that exceeded the rate of inflation and were largely egalitarian. 
Given the draconian conditions that had prevailed ın Italian factories 
in preceding decades—blacklisting, political surveillance, summary dis- 
missal for talking on the assembly-line or glancing at a newpaper during 
the lunch hour, ‘exile departments’ to isolate political militants from 
the rest of the workforce—all this represented a massive shift in the 
balance of power inside the factory. The metal and mechanical workers’ 
gains in late 1969 were just the beginning. When 43 other category 
contracts, including the textile workers’ agreement, came up for renewal 
1n 1970, the struggles continued and the successes of the previous year 
were equalled or in some cases surpassed. 


One of the major achievements of the Italian workers’ movement of 
this period was the development of new forms of workplace represen- 
tation—a system of rank-and-file delegates and councils. The exact 
origins of these have remained controversial. Some have claimed that 
the workers elected their first delegates spontaneously, while others 
argue that the unions proposed the idea. In the early stages of the 
movement, strike meetings and assemblies were open to all workers: 
the only structures that existed were informal comitati di lotta. Early in 
1969 some factory departments and work teams started to elect delegates. 
These were militant activists who led struggles, negotiated informally 
with supervisors and liaised between their own and other groups in the 
factory. Lotta Continua and Potere Operaio vigorously opposed the idea 
of delegates, branding it a union manoeuvre designed to tame the 
movement and counterposing the slogan ‘We are all delegates’. During 
the summer, first the metal and mechanical workers of the CGIL and 
then those linked to the CISL and UIL agreed to the formation of unitary 
committees of department delegates ın the factories. The unions did 
not establish a set method for electing the delegates. Towards the end 
of 1969, however, a generally accepted system seemed to emerge, such 
that workers from a homogeneous group would elect a delegate in a 
secret ballot in which both union members and non-members had 
voting rights and the delegates did not have to belong to any union. 
Many of the 1969 settlements gave the unions the night to have 
workplace representatives. The unions decided to choose them from 
amongst the ranks of the elected delegates; and they strengthened their 
presence in the workplace by setting up factory councils composed of 
these representatives. By 1972 this had become the normal union 
structure in the large workplaces of Northern Italy. Some have argued 
that the integration of the system of workers’ delegates within union 


structures was the death-knell of the workers’ revolt.12 In the light of 
the decades before 1969 and the years after 1980, it is wrong to be so 
scathing about the institutional gains of the 1970s. The fact that some 
factory councils in the early 19808 appear to have been more responsive 
to Democrazia Proletaria than to the PCI indicates that they are a double- 
edged sword as far as the union bureaucracy is concerned. 


The renewal of union structures led to an expansion of union member- 
ship. Total enrolment in the three confederations (CGIL, CISL, UIL) rose 
from 4.5 million in 1968 to 6 million in 1973. The workers’ insurgency 
of 1969 also prompted the Centre—Left government to pass a Statuto det 
Diitti dei Lavoratort 11 May 1970 drafted by the Socialist lawyer 
Giugni.!3 This was not simply the first significant piece of trade union 
legislation in Italy since the ratification of the constitution in 1948. It 
stands to this day as the most pro-union industrial relations act in 
Western Europe. The statute not only enshrined the night to form trade 
unions, something that in practice had been precarious during the 
preceding decades, but transformed many of the gains of the 1969-70 
contracts into legal rights and allowed unions to take the employers to 
court for dismissals without due cause and for anti-union behaviour. 
After Parliament approved this legislation, the unions brought hundreds 
of cases against the employers, and the ensuing body of legal interpret- 
ation, most of it in the unions’ favour, created a new juridical basis for 
industrial relations in Italy. While this kind of result disappointed those 
who had thought that the Hot Autumn could only be the prelude to 
revolution, the Statuto was far more significant as a reform—in its own 
way a genuinely structural one—than anything the PCI could produce 
for the workers 1n 1969-79. 


The unity of action that had developed at the rank-and-file level during 
the Hot Autumn led to great pressures on the three Italian trade union 
confederations, the CGL, CISL and UIL, to increase their co-operation.' 
On 1 May 1970 the Italian labour movement held its first unitary 
celebrations for more than two decades. Despite the initial momentum 
towards fusion, the Republicans and Social Democrats in the UIL and 
the right-wing of the CISL put up vigorous resistance. Therefore in May 
1972 Luciano Lama, Secretary of the CGIL, revived an earlier proposal 
that the three organizations form a loose federation in which each would 
remain autonomous and intact. This led to the birth of the Federazione 
CGIL-CISL-UIL on 24 July 1972. Although this was by no means the 
united organization of which some had dreamt, the degree of co- 
ordination it involved undoubtedly enhanced the trade unions’ bargain- 
ing power in the political as well as economic arena. The PCI, for all 
its advocacy of trade-union unity, had very ambivalent feelings about 
this development. Although the Federazione was a bureaucratic struc- 
ture and in no sense a spontaneous mass movement, it did contain the 
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13 See Giovanni Cootrm, ‘Polincs, Law and Shopfloor Bargaining m Post-War Italy’, in Shepfeor 
Barpamag and the Stats, edited by Steven Tolliday and Jonathan Zerthn, Cambridge 1985, p 208. 
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risk that it might one day contest the PCI’s right to speak on behalf of 
the working class. 


3. The PCI Response 1967—1970 


How had the PCI, meanwhile, responded to these processes? Initially, 
the Party was rather bewildered by the tumultuous events of 1967-68. 
Until November 1967 the PCI continued to focus its attention on the 
old student organizations, which were being rapidly swept away by 
the new movement in the universities. This line reflected the party’s 
preference for representative bodies containing members of other par- 
ties, with whom it was possible to do deals, over spontaneous assemblies 
whose initiatives it could not predict. When the traditional student 
entities finally disappeared, the PCI proposed the creation of a ‘mass 
union organization’ of students. Although this proposal evoked no 
response amongst the students, the PCI refused to abandon it until April 
1968. By then the approach of a general election made the party sensitive 
to the need to win the votes of the large numbers of radicalized students. 
After all, if they ceased to vote for the Right and the Centre, they 
should—according to the PCI’s way of looking at things—-start to vote 
Communist. Luigi Longo, successor to Togliatti, declared that the 
student movement had had a positive effect in politicizing many young 
people and that the party had to take up its own positions ‘on the 
more general problems of the Italian revolution’. Longo’s attempt to 
incorporate the student revolt led him to receive Oreste Scalzone in his 
office at the Botteghe Oscure—a meeting which seems outlandish in 
retrospect, given Scalzone’s later role within the Autonomia of the 
seventies and the PCI treatment of it. Amendola, leader of the Party’s 
Right, reacted angrily to Longo’s manoeuvres, publishing a famous 
article entitled “The Communists and the Student Movement: Necessity 
of a Struggle on Two Fronts’, in which he poimted out that the 
movement’s general political positions were opposed to those of the 
party: it was much further to the left and influenced by the Chinese 
polemics. The PCI’s duty was to oppose ‘extremist and anarchist pos- 
itions that have appeared ın the student movement’, and—in a phrase 
redolent of the late thirties—to instil ‘revolutionary vigilance’ against 
‘provocateurs’ within it. 


Despite Amendola’s objections, however, Longo’s flexibility seemed to 
pay off electorally. In 1968 the PCI increased its vote to 26.9 per cent 
as against 25.3 per cent in 1963. Other features of the election confirmed 
a leftward shift. The PSIUP, a group which had split from the Socialists 
in 1964 ın protest against their participation in a bourgeois government 
and in support of policies which—as theorized by Lelio Basso, a great 
admirer of Rosa Luxemburg—were to the left of the PCL won 4.5 per 
cent. The PSU, as the reunited Socialists and Social Democrats had 
labelled themselves, got 14.5 per cent, markedly less than the 19.9 per 
cent the two separate parties had scored in 1963. Consequently, on 3 
July 1969 the PSU once again split into a PSI and a PSDL though some 
of the 1966 PSI found itself in the PSDI and some of the 1966 PSDI in 
the new PSI—which was how the Socialists gained a foothold in the 
UIL. 


The Bologna Congress of the PCI in January 1969, following the student 
and worker upsurge in Italy, the May events in France and the Russian 
invasion of Czechoslovakia, gave the superficial impression of marking 
a turn to the left. Berlinguer, the Sardinian aristocrat who emerged as 
Longo’s heir-apparent at this Congress and who had already adopted 
the long-term objective of a ‘new majority’ ın parliament, embracing 
the PCI and substantial sections of the DC, displayed what was to become 
a remarkable talent for cloaking right-wing practice in left-wing rhetoric. 
On the one hand, he talked of ‘connecting and uniting the more radical 
tendencies to the movement of the broad masses, creating a fusion of 
revolutionaries, progressives and democrats’, while on the other he 
informed the Congress that ‘the experience of the last months shows 
that it is possible to promote simultaneously radicalization, the widening 
of our bases and social alliances, unitary trade union initiatives and even 
partial agreement between the most diverse democratic forces’. The 
relatively small Left within the Party, whose inspiration had been Pietro 
Ingrao, criticized the official positions adopted at Bologna, but were 
encouraged by Berlinguer’s seemingly conciliatory approach. They there- 
fore decided to publish a monthly journal to promote their own ideas, 
which they called I/ Massfesto. In it, Lucio Magn, Rossana Rossanda, 
Luigi Pintor, Aldo Natoli and others developed a clearer and more 
coherent version of Pietro Ingrao’s earlier positions—one directly influ- 
enced by the impact of the social rebellions. The starting point of the 
Manifesto group was the conviction that Western capitalist society was 
ripe for communism, rather than the vague and protracted intermediate 
stage of an ‘advanced democracy’ advocated by the PCI. They rejected 
the whole strategy of class alliances derived by the party from the legacy 
of the Popular Front proclaimed by the Comintern in 1935. They argued 
that the proletariat—in which, unlike the PCI leadership, they included 
white-collar employees as well as production workers—had two natural 
allies: technicians and intellectuals on the one hand, and marginalized 
strata on the other. They did not believe that the middle strata as a 
whole could be won over to a transition towards socialism, thereby 
discarding a central theme of PCI discourse. In the face of repeated 
warnings from PCI officialdom, the Manifesto group stood firm on these 
positions and was excluded from the Party in November 1969. The net 
effect of the 1967-69 upheaval on the PCI was thus to remove the one 
force within it which responded positively to the new social movements 
among workers and students. This cleared the way for a rightward shift 
of the party as a whole. 


Outside the Party, meanwhile, a galaxy of tiny revolutionary groups 
had been spawned by 1968. An Italian far left was born, surpassing in 
numbers and momentum that of any other West European country. 
Three main organizational curents came to dominate ıt, each with about 
15,000 members: Avanguardia Operaia, Lotta Contrawa, and the Maasfesto 
(which itself underwent a series of fusions, scissions and transmutations). 
The energy and devotion of the militants in these groups were formi- 
dable, fired by direct contact with the massive and continuing unrest 
in plants and cities across the land. But from 1970 onwards, it became 
apparent that the role of the far left in protest movements and industrial 
struggles had no common measure with 1ts ability to achieve an electoral 
breakthrough that would consolidate it as a national force and seriously 
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discomfit the PCI. The total poll of the various groups never exceeded 
two per cent in these years. Had a unified insurgent party emerged out 
of the radical ferment ın the campuses and factories of the late sixties, 
the fate of class struggles in Italy over the next decade would have been 
very different. But this was always an unlikely prospect, because of the 
internal divisions and weaknesses of the new militants themselves. 
Broadly speaking, the culture of the Italian far left was a mixture of 
Maoism—an international phenomenon, of course—and a national 
tradition of (previously rather theoretical) workerism, or opsraismo, that 
had always pitted itself against the PCI. While most Italian Maoism was 
of the soft or spontaneist variety, rather than of the hard or Stalinist 
M-L type, it nonetheless displayed all the irrationality, irrelevance to 
West European conditions and rapid fluctuations in overall political 
line characteristic of the phenomenon elsewhere. Operatswo was a much 
more specifically Italian current—it 1s hard to think of any non-Italian 
group influenced by it. While operaiswo developed many sharp insights 
into the situation in the factories, ıt had no conception of the necessity 
for a politics applicable outside the factory gate. The Manifesto group 
did understand the need for a national political strategy, rather than 
merely surf-boarding on waves of industrial unrest.!5 But it was handi- 
capped by its origins—it came to the new movements, rather than 
emerging out of them—which put it at some distance from the other 
trends; it overlapped with them only at its weakest point, a more or 
less uncritical Maoism espoused by its daily newspaper. No synthesis 
of forces or outlooks was achieved by the far left in these years. The 
consequences of the failure were to weigh heavily in the future. 


4. Origins of the Historic Compromise 


The widespread turbulence of the late sixties had, of course, come as 
an acute shock to the privileged and possessor classes in Italy, and their 
myriad dependants. One immediate reflex was a sharp rise in the fascist 
vote—the MSI jumping from 5.8 per cent ın 1968 to 10.7 per cent in 
1970. The result of this was a cannon-effect on Christian Democracy. 
The DC, fearing to lose part of its clientele permanently to neo-fascism, 
shifted to the right in its turn. The Centre Left—agonizing since 1968— 
expired in these conditions. After the 1972 elections the DC formed a 
government without the Socialists, and adopted a stance of increasingly 
intransigent reaction under Fanfani. It was against this background that 
the PCI proclaimed the need for a Historic Compromise, in the autumn 
of 1973. Berlinguer’s articles in Resascita which provided the theoretical 
justification for this strategy were ostensibly a reaction to the downfall 
of Allende. There is no reason to doubt the alarm with which the PCI 
leaders viewed the defeat of Popular Unity in Chile. But the foundations 
for a ‘Historic Compromise’ had been laid long before by the Party, 
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and the final unveiling of the policy was a response to the political 
situation in Italy rather than to events in Latin America. 


The origins of the conception can, 1n fact, be traced back to the final 
phase of Togliatti’s career, when he started to speak of the need for a 
‘new majority’, some years before his death in 1964. This watchword 
was deliberately left open to three distinct interpretations: an alliance 
of the PCI with the whole DG; an alliance with only a part of the DC; 
or a majority that excluded the Dc altogether. Togliatti had tended to 
favour the first of these, an option that became increasingly pronounced 
after the Centre-Left came into existence. But this was not perceived as 
such by the rank-and-file of the PCI. The phrase could continue to mean 
one thing to the traditionalist base of the party, and another to the 
increasingly revisionist leadership, in a classic instance of the PCI’s 
doppiexza. In the later sixties many Communist militants assumed that 
a new majority would be created once the left-wing minority of the DC 
had been split off from the rest of the party, and joined forces with the 
PCI. But the dominant view amongst the leadership, albeit privately 
held, was that an agreement should be sought with Christian Democracy 
as a whole. By 1970 the official position of the party, in its public 
statements, was in favour of an understanding with the centre and left 
of the DC. 


Precisely at this juncture, however, the DC started to move ¢# bloc to 
the right, for the reasons we have seen. The reaction of the PCI leadership 
was not to fight or block this movement, but to shift nghtward itself 
in order to keep in touch with its prospective partner. By the summer 
of 1972 Natta—today Berlinguer’s successor—was criticizing even the 
Centre—Left government for having on occasion been guilty of an 
‘abstract maximalism’ which had made certain sections of society feel 
insecure. It was now that the notion of an ‘emergency government’, 
including all the “democratic parties’, entered the PCI phrase-book. The 
stage was thus set for the full-blown proposal of a long-term concordat 
between Chnstian Democracy and Communism, as the two fundamental 
forces in Italian society, that Berlinguer christened the ‘Historic Compro- 
mise’ in September 1973. The spectre of Chile—a ‘vertical fracture’ of 
society into two camps at war with each other, as the PCI leader 
presented it—was used to render this prospect palatable to the party’s 
rank-and-file. In fact, the Chilean situation was so remote from Italian 
realities that this justification soon receded. A more frequent invocation, 
in subsequent years, referred to the dangers of the ‘strategy of tension’ 
of the far mght in Italy. An organic entente with Christian Democracy, 
reassuring the propertied and middle classes, was supposed to isolate 
and neutralize the neo-fascist fanatics in the wings of the political scene, 
by denying them the climate of social fear in which they might thrive. 


5. Black Terrorism 1969—1984 


The menace of black terrorism was real enough. The years between 
1969 and 1984 were marked by five major indiscriminate terrorist 
bombings by the neo-fascists, quite apart from uncounted selective 
political murders and assaults on individuals. Sixteen people were 
slaughtered at the Piazza Fontana in Milan in December 1969. In 1974 
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the fascists planted bombs ın a crowd at Brescia on 28 May, killing six, 
and on a Florence—Bologna train on 4 August, killing twelve. After a 
six-year gap, on 2 August 1980, a fascist bomb planted i in the Bologna 
railway station claimed 84 lives. In the continuing absence of any 
plausible official explanation, many wonder whether the mid-air 
explosion of a plane on a Bologna—Palermo flight ın June 1980 was not 
also the work of fascist terrorists. Certainly, there 1s no dispute about 
the train bombing, on 23 December 1984, again on the Florence— 
Bologna route, ın which the fascists sent fifteen more to their deaths. 
Fascist terrorism has been far more random, psychopathic and nihilistic 
then even the worst actions of the Red Brigades. 


Yet the Italian state has rarely arrested and imprisoned the fascist 
bombers, and on the few occasions it has done so they have escaped 
from its gaols with monotonous ease.'7? Today, the historic leadership 
of the Brigate Rosse, Prima Lansa and to a lesser extent stonomia Operaia 
is behind bars. Those responsible for the five appalling massacres 
organized by the fascists between 1969 and 1984 are not. The escape of 
such notorious ringleaders as Freda and Ventura comes instantly to 
mind. In Parliament itself, the MSI—whose leader Almirante played a 
prominent role in Mussolini’s Republic of Salo, killing partisans and 
inciting anti-semitism—has been represented by at least three deputies, 
including Pino Rauti, involved in either terrorism or coup attempts or 
both. Neo-fascism has never been a force clearly separable from the 
structures of the Italian state that emerged—in many respects largely 
unreconstructed—after the Second World War. The Christian Democrat 
politicians who have presided over it, honeycombing it with their 
party’s appointees, have consequently always been within brushing 
distance—so to speak, in the night—of black intrigues and conspiracies 
at its lower or higher levels. 


Thus the massacre of the Piazza Fontana—designed to provoke popular 
fear and backlash against the Hot Autumn—had coverage in the security 
forces, enquiries into it invariably running into obstacles from the 
Ministry of the Interior. There seems little doubt that the Bologna 
bombers, too, had powerful protectors in the police or secret services. 1’ 
The discovery of the P-2 lodge at the end of the seventies revealed the 
extent of the complicities among fascist financiers, cabinet ministers, 
chiefs of the armed forces, journalists and deputies, for ends that still 
remain obscure but certainly involved corruption and violence.!9 Nor are 
these relations between the worlds of black gangland and establishment 
politics the only dark side of Christian Democrat rule. The financial 
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operations of cliques like those around Sindona or Calvi—themselves 
men with P-2 associations—have linked the cuminal personnel of the 
Mafia to Vatican dignitaries like Cardinal Marcinkus. At the pinnacle 
of the State, Giulio Andreotti—currently Italy’s Foreign Secretary, and 
Prime Minister in the epoch of National Solidarity—has not only been 
remarkably friendly with a number of these men, but possessed close 
ties with Siciltan circles under investigation by General Dalla Chiesa, 
the prefect assassinated in Palermo who had naively imagined that the 
Italian state wanted him to exercise the same ruthless efficiency against 
the Mafia that he had earlier displayed against the Red Brigades.2! For 
his part, Pope John Paul I saw fit a few days after the fortieth 
anniversary of Italy’s Liberation to receive the Euro-deputies of the 
European Right group, led by Almirante and Le Pen, known fascist 
murderers, and give them his blessing for their crusade against abortion. 


It 1s this intricate, well-nigh jacobean web of ambiguous contacts and 
surreptitious liaisons, stretching across a vast institutional area of Italian 
life, that has rendered the PCl’s actual record on black terrorism so 
intermittent and ineffectual. There is simply no way that it could 
prosecute a really vigorous campaign against its perpetrators and back- 
ers, without colliding with powerful interests in the very party it was 
secking at all costs to conciliate. Hence the hollowness of its use of the 
far-right threat to legitimate its pursuit of the Historic Compromise. 
Thus in practice the PCI, at the very outset of black terrorism, was 
conspicuous by its absence in the campaign to free Valpreda, the 
anarchist framed by the police for the Piazza Fontana bombing. On 18 
December 1969, Ussita described Valpreda ın terms such as the following: 
‘A disturbed life before meeting up with the anarchists. A twisted life 
on the margins of society. An ambivalent character from the world 
of spectacle.’ On 20 December Lotta Continua started its courageous 
campaign in favour of Valpreda and Pinelli arguing ‘the destruction 
comes from the state’ in the face of consistent harassment of its 
newspaper. On 21 January 1970 an illegal demonstration in favour of 
Valpreda was organized by the Milanese student movement. The violent 
state reaction to this led fifty thousand people to protest in Milan on 
31 January 1970. On 12 December 1972 ıt was Lotta Costinua which 
ensured that the third anniversary of Piazza Fontana was marked by 
hundreds of protest meetings; while I/ Manifesto presented Valpreda as 
a candidate in the 1972 election. For the PCI such actions, which 
dramatized the collusions inside the State with the massacre in Milan, 
were an embarrassment. At the end of the decade the party displayed a 
similar lack of zeal in the period leading up to the Bologna bombing, 
when it paid little attention to the links between the NAR—the fascist 
group responsible for it—and Roman magistrates connected to the DC, 
which were being exposed in detail in I/ Manifesto. Although the PCI’s 
revulsion at the outrages of black terror has been entirely genuine, its 
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inability to focus steadily on their sources derives from its overall stance. 
For any party that was determined to put a stop to the strategy of 
tension, or to uproot the Mafia, would be misguided—to put it mildly— 
to delegate that struggle to the Christian Democrat elite, the Vatican 
and the existing Italian state apparatus. Yet this is all too often what 
the PCI has done. ‘See no evil, hear no evil, speak no evil’ has become 
its motto on many occasions. When Francesco Rosi tn his film [Mustrious 
Corpses dared to hold a mirror in front of the PCI—including a famous 
scene in which the new secretary-general, after the murder of his 
predecessor by terrorists linked to the state apparatus, explains that ‘the 
truth is not always revolutionary’—the party leadership’s impulse was 
to smash the reflection and vilify him in Urra. 


6. Choice of Partners—DC or PSI? 


The activities of the far right were thus never more than a secondary 
element in the calculations of the Historic Compromise, which left them 
largely unaffected. The primary reason for the PCl’s fateful turn in the 
early seventies lay elsewhere. For the thinking behind the strategy of a 
full-scale partnership with Christan Democracy, it is necessary to look 
at the electoral situation in which the PCI found itself. This was always 
the central reality for the party, once the Italian political order had been 
stabilized after the war. The PCI was the largest Communist party in 
Western Europe. But the combined electoral strength of the Italian Left 
was quite modest, particularly after the Social Democratic split-off from 
the PSI ın 1947. At the height of the unity between the PCI and the PSI, 
in 1948, the two parties together scored only 31 per cent. A decade 
later, the figure had increased to 37 per cent. By the mid sixties, the 
PCI’s own vote was still a little more than a quarter of the electorate, 
and the Socialists had parted company with it to join the DC in the 
Centre—Left—a development the PCI could do nothing to prevent. By 
the early seventies, however, the whole political landscape had been 
changed by the social eruptions of 1967—69, and the PSI—divided and 
uncertain of direction—was being edged out of government by the DC. 
This was the fundamental context in which the PCI now had to cast its 
strategic die. Confronted with the upsurge of the new social movements, 
and the exhaustion of the Centre—Left, it chose to abandon the attempt 
to rebuild its alliance with the PSI, and opted to woo the DC instead. 
This was the real nub of the Historic Compromise, and the crucial 
strategic error made by the PCI—which would inexorably bring ıt to 
its present impasse. In electoral terms, the PCI had to make an alliance 
with another party if it was to stand a chance of gaining a majority in 
parliament. Had it gone for a United Front with the smaller Socialist 
Party, it would have been the dominant partner and could have pulled 
its ally leftwards. By seeking a Popular Front with the Dc, on the other 
hand, it was doomed to become the junior partner and carry out 
Chnstian Democrat policies 1f the DC ever deigned to let it come near 
the governmental area. 


What explains this choice, so suicidal in its logic? There was a long 
history of rivalry between the two main parties of the Italian labour 
movement, only partly transcended during the years of the Cold War, 
and newly revived in the Centre—Left period. The PCI had a number of 


reasons—good and bad—for distrusting the PSI as it emerged into the 
seventies. The Socialists had shown opportunism in the formation of 
their coalition with the Christian Democrats, and weakness in the 
exercise of it. They had reunified with Saragat’s Social-Democrats, and 
then split from them again. There was the beginning of corruption ın 
the party (though still nothing to be compared with the Dc). At the 
same time, the patty was democratically organized, and the vigour and 
number of its internal tendencies were anathema to the bureaucratic 
regime of the PCI. Coolness towards the PSI, combined with sotto roce 
criticisms that its roots in the workers’ movement were fast dwindling, 
was a feature of Berlinguer’s leadership from the start. On the other 
side, from 1972 onwards the PCI stressed ever more pointedly the 
‘popular’ character of the DC, arguing that it could not be compared to 
bourgeois parties in other Western countries because of its mass base 
among Catholic workers and peasants, as well as majority support 
from middle strata throughout the country. In reality, while it is an 
oversimplification to say that the DC is ‘a party which has accurately 
represented the class enemy of the Italian workers since 1945’, Italian 
Christian Democracy is not qualitatively different from successful con- 
servative parties in Britain, West Germany, France or elsewhere. Its 
share of the working-class vote has not been higher than that of the 
CDU ın West Germany, the Gaullist Party in its heyday in France, or 
the Conservative Party in Brotain.? Command of the loyalties of a 
significant section of labour 18 a siæs qua won for a viable politics of the 
Right in any advanced capitalist sociey. What is peculiar to the DC is 
less its proletarian electorate, than the parasitical cast of so much of its 
middle-class folowing. The Party does have an influence in the industrial 
working class, especially in strongly clerical areas like the Veneto, 
through its links with the CISL. But the latter is a Catholic rather than 
a specifically Christian-Democrat trade union, and many of its more 
left-wing activists were dissociating themselves from the party in the 
turbulent years of the late sixties and early seventies. The subordinate 
role of the CISL in the overall structure of DC power gives it little 
opportunity, in any event, to influence DC policy in the way the CGIL 
can PCI policy. The Christian Democrats also draw a large number of 
their voters from the subaltern classes in the South, both ın the cities 
and in the countryside. However, the mechanisms by which the DC 
obtains popular support in Naples or Palermo, a type of clientelism that 
involves collaboration with the Mafia or Camorra, while they may be 
distasteful to the more modern Northern industrial interests, do not 
impair the DC’s capacity to represent the global interests of capital 
against labour in Italy.%4 Ideologically, of course, Christian Democracy 
emphasizes its ‘social’ vocation and pastoral sensibility—themes to 
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which the PCI now showed increasing indulgence, evoking the cultural 
affinities between Catholic and Communist traditions wherever it could. 
The PCI had, 1n fact, voted to ratify the Lateran Pact, drawn up between 
Mussolini and the Vatican, in 1946—whuile the PSI had voted against it. 
So there was a significant precedent for a bid to outflank the Socialists 
to the right, by reaching an agreement directly with the DC. 


But the sociological or ideological points of contact between Catholic 
and Communist worlds, however much they figured in the rhetoric of 
official speeches, were the adornments rather than the core of the 
calculus involved in the option for the Historic Compromise. Two 
factors were decisive in the PCI’s choice. A common front with the 
Socialists would still leave the Left well short of a parliamentary 
majority—amounting to a bloc of something over forty per cent of the 
vote. To gain the extra voters needed to pass the fifty per cent mark 
would require a concerted and sustained opposition politics, armed at 
shaking loose key electoral fixtures of the post-war settlement—detach- 
ing constituencies from the Centre and Right by coherent and cumulative 
campaigns for another Italy, over the medium-run. At the most basic 
level, the PCI lacked either the will or desire for such a course.® A bloc 
with the DC meant exactly the opposite. It involved no change ın the 
customary electoral landscape at all, and—if it could be realized—would 
yield a large parliamentary majority immediately. The country would 
not have to be stirred up, and the party would not have to wait. For 
all its projection of a very long-term—virtually mullennial—strategy, 
the real mentality of the Historic Compromuse was that of the safe and 
short-term horizon. The option seemed to promise quicker results, with 
fewer risks, then the role of a confident and combative opposition 
accumulating forces for a real alternation of office. The course which 
the PCI rejected had a name: it was the building of a Lay Majority, that 
would eventually regroup not only the PSI but also the smaller non- 
clerical parties with some progressive tradition or potential, or their 
electorates. But that strategy naturally necessitated a capacity for secular 
initiative and boldness of political spint—a determination in the long- 
run to remove the DC from office, bag and baggage—that had become 
utterly alien to the PCI leadership. 


7. Secularization 1972-1981 


Ironically, no sooner had the PCI proclaimed its goal of seeking a 
durable compact with Christian Democracy, allegedly in keeping with 
the deepest aspirations of the Italian masses for a national reconciliation 
of the two principal forces in the country, than its misreading of their 
actual mood became obvious. The issue which revealed the gap between 
the party’s eagerness to reach an accommodation with the DC, and the 
growing popular desire to break with the kind of obscurantism it stood 
for, was appropriately enough divorce. Significantly it was a Socialist 
deputy, Loris Fortuna, who had introduced a divorce bill in 1965, the 
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early days of the Centre—Left, without immmediate success. In the 
changed climate of 1968 the Fortuna Bill was revived and with PSI 
backing became law in December 1970. The Vatican and the Dc 
promptly sought to reverse the law by organizing a referendum on it, 
in the belief that a profoundly Catholic naton would reject the evil 
done by anti-clericals and atheists ın parliament. The PCI, which had 
supported the Fortuna Bill without enthusiasm, was acutely embarrassed 
by this development, and did everything to avoid the referendum—in 
which it feared not only defeat, but a bitter split between Catholics and 
non-Catholics that might wreck the chances of the Historic Compromise. 
Thus ıt accepted the dissolution of parliament in 1972, one year before 
the end of its prescribed term, as a way of postponing a test which it 
felt must impel its efforts to improve relations with the DC. But with 
Fanfani at the helm there was no escaping the referendum, which was 
finally held in May 1974. After a campaign in which the Socialists and 
the extra-parliamentary Left, particularly Lotta Costus, were much 
more vigorous in defence of secular values than the Communists, the 
PCI was startled to find that divorce was approved by no less than 59.1 
per cent of the electorate. The Referendum was a clear-cut demon- 
stration of the cultural changes brought on by the revolts of the late 
sixties, and the emergence of feminism in the early seventies. It signalled 
an ongoing secularization of Italian society at variance with the whole 
ethos of a concordat between official Catholicism and Communism, and 
showed that sociological trends could work strongly in favour of radical 
lay politics. 


The PC!’s reluctant and laggard role in the battle for divorce was to be 
repeated in the struggle over abortion which followed it. Because of 
the Church’s hostility to contraception, Italy had a massive abortion 
rate for decades; the gap between the preaching of a celibate priesthood 
and the lived experience of large numbers of Italian women was by no 
means a product of ‘modern decadence’, as the Papacy presented it. The 
Radicals—a small civil rights party moving to the left ın this period— 
wanted to abolish all restrictions on abortion by repealing the fascist laws 
which outlawed it. This approach reflected their bourgeois libertarian 
outlook, since simply to repeal existing laws without providing safe 
new facilites for women seeking abortions would not have been the 
best solution for the poor. The DC supported a new and very limited 
abortion law out of a fear that the only alternative would be the Radical 
proposal. The other parties put forward their own proposals, none of 
which was acceptable to the feminists, who were working alongside, 
but by no means in total agreement with, the Radical Party. On 6 
December 1975, fifty thousand women marched in Rome in favour of 
the legalization of abortion. This purely female demonstration provided 
the first evidence of a mass feminist movement in Italy. The UDI, a 
women’s organization linked to the PCI, refused to participate. However, 
when in April 1976 a hundred thousand women gathered for a second 
march through Rome, the UDI decided to join in, realizing that the 
movement could no longer simply be denounced. Meanwhile, the 
Socialist Party had committed itself to a change in the law of the 
type demanded by the Radicals and the feminists. Over half-a-mulion 
signatures were collected for an abortion referendum scheduled for 13 
June, and the only way that Moro’s government could avoid it was to 
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call a general election instead. After the June 1976 polls parliament 
continued working on draft legislation on this issue, which for two years 
became totally entangled in the complex negottations over Communist 
participation in the government. The Christian Democrats proposed 
one wrecking amendment after another in their efforts to weaken the 
law, and the Communists, perhaps unsurprisingly given that they were 
led by a man with a devout Catholic wife, went along with many of 
these. In January 1978, feminists and the UDI members mounted a joint 
protest against the PCI’s compromises with the Church at women’s 

. The PCI’s craven desire to placate the Vatican led it to lose 
control of the UDI, which gradually moved toward feminist positions 
and eventually cut its links with the Party altogether. Finally, in June 
1978 parliament passed a rather liberal abortion law. The DC, the fascists 
and the Vatican campaigned against the law and, having learnt nothing 
from the divorce referendum, put the matter to the electorate. The 
figure in favour of abortion in the May 1981 referendum was even 
higher than that in favour of the less highly charged 1ssue of divorce, 


a staggering 68 per cent. 
8. National Solidarity 1976—1979 


For all its resistance to the worker and student rebelliousness of 1967- 
69, and its equivocation over the divorce referendum of 1974, the PCI 
paradoxically profited from both as an electoral force. In the absence 
of any credible political alternative to its left, and under the impact of 
rising unemployment as the world economic recession took hold, large 
numbers of voters pinned their hopes for real and far-reaching reforms, 
at last, in Italy’s corrupt and antiquated social order on the one major 
party untainted by responsibility in office for it. The events of 1967-69 
had set off a rolling ‘organic crisis’ of Italian society—in Gramscian 
terminology—that was neither desired nor promoted by the PCI.? But 
this was the most important factor in its spectacular electoral advance 
in 1975—76. The party was able to reap the political benefits of protest 
movements which it had at first opposed and then sought to brake and 
moderate. The regional polls of June 1975 were the first in which 18- 
21-year-olds could vote, an extension of the franchise that might itself 
be viewed as a consequence of 1968. There were over five million new 
voters who had come onto the register since 1972, the largest single 
increase in the history of the Republic. Italy’s economic performance 
in 1975 was the worst of the decade, and the young were most affected 
by the increase in unemployment. The PCI gained 32.4 per cent of the 
vote, five per cent more than in 1972. There was a change in numerous 
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local and regional governments. Piedmont and Liguna now joined 
Emilia-Romagna, Tuscany and Umbria as Red regions. Rome, Naples, 
Florence, Genoa and Turin acquired Communist mayors. The general 
election of 1976 reinforced the trend. The PCI vote reached 34.4 per 
cent, a figure never polled by it before or since in a general election. 
In the weeks leading up to the vote the dream of a sorpasso—of the PCI 
overtaking the DC as the largest single party ın the country—exerted 
an immense pull over many sections of the Left, including those with 
some reservations about the Party. The far left, grouped under the label 
of Democrazta Proletaria, only managed to obtain 1.5 per cent of the 
vote and six deputies—one from Lotta Continna, two from Avsanguardia 
Operata and three from PDUP-I/ Manifesto. The Radical Party won 1.1 
per cent. But these anti-clerical civil libertarians were to prove far more 
effective parliamentary critics of the PCI than the divided ranks of the 
self-proclaimed revolutionary left. 


The outcome of the 1976 elections meant that the Historic Compromise 
ceased to be a speculative project mooted in the recesses of the Botteghe 
Oscure, and became a practical possibility. The new arithmetic in the 
Chamber of Deputies meant that a majority formed purely from the DC 
and the minor parties of the Centre and the Right (Republicans, Social 
Democrats, Liberals) was no longer possible. The PSI made it clear that 
it would not enter any government or parliamentary majonty that did 
not include the Communists, for the simple reason that it did not 
want to be blamed for supporting austerity measures whilst the PCI 
monopolized opposition to them and made further inroads into the 
Socialist vote. As a result, the Chnstian Democrats could not form a 
government without the support of the Communists or at the very least 
their abstention. The DC was desperately anxious to obtain the trade 
unions’ co-operation in keeping down the cost of labour and raising 
productivity, and believed that if it showed some willingness to discuss 
its policies with the PCI, this would lead to a less conflictual relationship 
with the unions. On the other hand, tts freedom of manoeuvre was 
limited by American fear of the very word ‘Communist’, and Washing- 
ton’s unambiguous message that it did not want the PCI in the Italian 
cabinet. It was therefore effectively pre-ordained that the most the PCI 
could rationally hope for in 1976-79 was a place in the majority rather 
than seats in the government. Such a coalition, in which the party took 
a subordinate position, was presented by the PCI as a government of 
‘National Solidarity’. In view of the later justification of this conception 
by Berlinguer and his colleagues, it should be noted that the ‘Emergency’ 
it was originally supposed to address was not the later terrorist threat 
to Italy’s democratic institutions, which ın the abstract might seem to 
have cut across normal political divisions, but the economic crisis that 
was impairing the efficiency of Italian capitalism, the kind of question 
on which the Right and the Left in a properly functioning political 
system would have had major disagreements. 


The 1976 elections were followed by the customary governmental crisis, 
but once this melodrama was over, Giulio Andreotti formed an entirely 
Christian Democrat cabinet, which enjoyed the abstention of Commu- 
nists, Socialists, Social Democrats, Republicans and Liberals. This 
regime continued to draw direct or indirect support from the Commu- 
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nists from August 1976 until January 1979. It was popularly known 
as the Andreottt-Berlinguer government, regardless of the differing 
convoluted labels attached to it by the various political parties. For the 
purposes of a short-term stabilization of Italian capitalism, it gave a 
reasonably creditable performance. During these years the lira and the 
balance of payments improved; by 1979 Italian economic growth at 5 
per cent was second only to Japanese. On the other hand, inflation and 
unemployment remained acute problems. The immediate crisis was 
overcome by the imposition of sacrifices that fell especially heavily upon 
the working class. In October 1976 the government introduced a classic 
package of deflationary measures of the kind that the IMF normally 
suggests. The interest rate was pushed up by 3.4 per cent to discourage 
borrowing. A large number of government-controlled prices, including 
those of petrol, heating, oil, gas, tobacco, postal charges and rail fares, 
were raised. Such indirect taxation was—as always—regressive in effect, 
hitting the poorest groups hardest. Factory workers were anyway one 
of the few groups whose income tax was extracted at source, while 
shop-keepers, restaurant-owners, lawyers and a mass of the middle-class 
occupations freely defrauded the fiscal authorities. For a period of 
eighteen months, pay increases resulting from the sale mobile (wage- 
indexation) were issued in treasury bonds for those earning more than 
8 million lira a year. Even those earning between 6 and 8 million had 
to accept fifty per cent of their index-linked increases in this unsatisfac- 
tory form. Five statutory holidays were abolished, demonstrating that 
the employers and the state were eager to claw back gains incorporated 
in the 1972 Statute. The PCI made only token demurrers, allowing the 


austerity package to pass more or less unchanged. 


There was, in fact, an intellectual as well as a practical rationale for 
PCI-DC convergence in the economic policies of this period.* Berlinguer 
himself was close to two intellectuals, Franco Rodano and Antonio 
Tato, who in 1943—45 had been members of the Movement of Catholic 
Communists. Rodano stressed similarities between Marxist and Catholic 
ideas, but their synthesis took a much less attractive form than that of 
Leonardo Boff or the other Latin American Liberation theologians 
currently betog silenced by Pope John Paul II. The Catholic Communists 
argued that both Catholicism and Marxism involved a critique of liberal 
tndividualism, which Rodano often described as ‘anarchist’, and upheld 
social discipline and collective goals, in a way that tacitly endorsed 
Stalinist party organization—an emphasis very different from the Liber- 
ation theologians with their talk of ‘base communities’ and “the people 
of God’. Berlinguer borrowed from this current his praise of ‘austerity’ 
as a moral ideal—the antithesis of ostentatious wealth and waste, the 
values of consumer society. But like the Catholic Church over the 
centuries, the PCI in 1976-80 demanded that the poor make sacrifices 
for the sake of a nebulous future; if the kingdom of socialism was of 
this earth, it was certainly not for this generation. For, again much like 
the Church, the Party’s critique of luxury did not extend to any measures 
against the rich and the powerful—Berlinguer could cooperate amicably 
with Andreotti, while Sindona or Calvi were engaging unimpeded in 
multi-million-pound frauds or large-scale heroin trafficking, as the 
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masses were exhorted to tighten their belts. The resultant ideological 
cocktail combined repressive and authoritarian versions of both Chris- 
tianity (a traditionalist Catholicism) and Marxism (a lingering Stalinism 
inimical to any self-emancipation of the working class). 


g. Autonomia and Red Brigades 


The Historic Compromise thus took shape as a conventional regime of 
DC patronage and deflation. ‘National Solidarity’ eliminated all substan- 
tial dissent or opposition from parliamentary politics. A monolithic 
‘constitutional arc’ of the six principal parties dominated the Chamber. 
Not a single significant reform issued from an arrangement in which, 
as it came to be widely remarked, the division of labour was all too 
clear: the Christian Democrats made the history, the Communists made 
the compromise. The political consequences for the country were 
disastrous. For inevitably not all the forces set in motion by the 
earthquake of the late sixties would suffer and be still. Ultimately the 
price of a blocked political system was a spiralling dialectic of violence 
and repression that ended ın the lunacy of terronsm. It seems reasonable 
to suppose that had the PCI given Italy more reforms, there would have 
been fewer assassinations. 


The beginning of this process was less dramatic than its conclusion. It 
started with unrest among the newest generation of students, which 
then spilled out of the campuses into sections of urban youth, from 
petty-bourgeois, marginal or working-class backgrounds. From the 
outset, the movement of 1977 was a far more ambiguous phenomenon 
than the student revolt of 1967-68 or the workers’ revolt of 1968—69. 
The change in the economic conjuncture had a great deal to do with 
this difference. The movements of 1967-69 had occurred against a 
background of prosperity at the end of the long post-war boom, while 
the movement of 1977 was a product of the depression which has 
followed it. The upsurge of 1968—69 was a rebellion of the factory 
proletariat of the northern cities—in a sense of the Italian labour 
aristocracy—while the popular component 1n the revolt of 1977 came 
from the ranks of the young unemployed. By the late seventies relatively 
secure factory workers were unwilling to put their jobs at osk in the 
middle of a slump. The recession had created a division between those 
in work and those out of work—the newest generation arriving on 
the labour market. The movement of 1977 initially represented an 
understandable reaction to the frustrations of the Andreottr-Berlinguer 
government. But it failed to forge real links with the mass of industrial 
workers in the Northem cities,” where the PCI was determined to instil 
its own hostility to the young rebels, and soon displayed manifestations 
of such naiveté, self-regard and nihilistic violence that it paved the way 
for the terrorist groups. These in turn played an important role in 
weakening the organized workers’ movement in the face of the counter- 
offensive of the employers and the state apparatus, who had long been 
waiting for an occasion to roll back the gains of 1969-70. 





® Although both Barkan and Contin beleve that a good number of the young workers taken on at 
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Geographically, the protest movement of 1977 had two main bases, 

Bologna and Rome. Both of these had Communist-dominated municipal 
administrations at the time, but neither had significant concentrations 
of factory workers of the type to be found in the industrial triangle. 
Bologna was the capital of an area of decentralized industry, small! plants 
linked to both local agriculture and FIAT’s production cycle. The PCI 
in Emilia-Romagna acted as the keeper of the social peace, gaining votes 
from workers and employers alike with a kind of benign clientelism, on 
the whole bringing efficiency and prosperity. Rome is a city dominated 
by a swollen bureaucracy and tertiary sector, with a great deal of latent 
street violence. On 1 February a hundred fascists invaded the University 
of Rome campus and shot at demonstrators protesting against the 
government’s new education bill. The following day thousands of 
students mobilized outside the MSI’s Roman offices. The police 
responded by opening fire on the crowd. These events provoked a wave 
of occcupations in the universities of Rome, Palermo, Ban, Milan, 
Turin, Venice, Bologna, Florence, Pisa, Caghari and Naples, generating 
the impression of a renewal of the student movement of the sixties. 
Indeed, some have suggested that 1f only Lotta Costinaa had not torn 
itself apart at its Rimini Congress in 1976, there would have been a 
political organization capable of channelling the energies of 1977 into 
a mass struggle reminiscent of 1967-69 rather than into the blind alley 
of Amtomomia Operaia. 


On 17 February, Luciano Lama, the Secretary of the CGIL, arrived at 
the University of Rome. The PCI was fed up with the occupation of the 
campus, which had become a symbol of hostility to Rome’s three power 
centres, the Vatican, the Italian government and the PcI-led municipality. 
Lama was sent by the Party to help put an end to the occupation. He 
was accompanied by two hundred members of the PCI’s serstxto d'ordine, 
and about two thousand workers called out by the unions. Lama was 
shouted down; simple rowdyism soon turned into physical violence, as 
the Communist marshals clashed with a minority of students belonging 
to Amtoxomia Operata, intent on pushing the movement into a rapid 
armed confrontation with the state. In the afternoon the police arrived 
to clear the campus and end the student occupation. 


In Bologna the troubles started on 11 March. That morning, Comsmunione 
e Liberazions, a group of militant Catholic reaction, held a meeting on 
the campus. Five left-wingers who happened to venture near were 
beaten up. When the left started to gather in protest, the carabinien 
rapidly appeared on the scene and fired into the crowd. Francesco 
Lorusso, a member of Lotta Continua who happened to be in the vicinity 
but was unaware of and uninvolved in the incidents earlier in the 
morning, was shot dead from behind. The news travelled around 
the university and eight thousand students marched on the Bologna 
headquarters of the DC, both because of its role ın the government and 
because of Communtome e Liberazions’s close links with the party. The 
march turned into an extremely violent demonstration. On Saturday, 
12 March Bologna was the scene of day-long street-fighting between 
the police and the movement, and on Sunday the city was put in a state 
of siege as three thousand carabinieri occupied the university at dawn. 
On Monday, 14 March Lorusso’s funeral took place, the PCI refusing 
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to attend. On 16 March the parties of the ‘constitutional arc’ called 
their own demonstration against ‘the violence of hooligans and provoca- 
teurs who break shop windows’, as if the shooting of an unarmed 
student in the back was by comparison a minor matter. At the very 
same time, ten thousand students and five thousand townspeople and 
workers were involved in a march chanting revolutionary slogans at 
the end of which Lorusso’s brother made an impassioned speech. 
Meanwhile in Rome, on 12 March, a 100,000-strong demonstration 
against Andreotti’s austerity policies had been broken up by police at 
the moment of its appearance in the Piazza del Gesu, the seat of the DC 
headquarters. 


The following weeks saw a series of violent clashes between PCI 
supporters and Awtomemta Operaia in Rome, which led the Christian 
Democrat Interior Minister Cossiga, a cousin of Berlinguer, to impose 
a ban on marches in Rome until the end of May. 12 May was the third 
anniversary of the victory of the Left in the divorce referendum and 
the Radical Party was eager to celebrate it in the capital. Together with 
Lotta Continua, it had been collecting signatures to call referenda for 
the repeal of eight laws surviving from the fascist period, including the 
Concordat of 1929. An illegal but peaceful demonstration was therefore 
called to bear witness for the referenda and celebrate the anniversary. 
The Socialist leaders declared their support for the initiative, while 
the PCI condemned it. Heavily armed police, including special squads 
disguised as demonstrators, were unleashed on the crowd. Giorgiana 
Masi, an unarmed 19-year-old feminist, was shot down ın cold blood. 
The summer of 1977 was marked by a wave of arrests of far-left 
activists and the closing down of a number of radical radio stations and 
periodicals. 


The original student unrest of early 1977 was a confused but authentic 
expression of the alienation and despair of large masses of Italian youth, 
a protest against the climate of economic crisis and political conformism 
that marked the regime of National Solidarity. Its initial expressions 
anticipated many elements of later British punk culture—a penchant for 
the deliberately but harmlessly bizarre that took the form of fantasmatic 
identification with ‘Indians’ (American rather than Sub-continental). 
But the movement very quickly fell under the sway of the spokesmen 
of Astonomia Operata, an amorphous descendant of part of the old 
operassta currents of the far left, which was responsible for the introduc- 
tion of fire-arms into subsequent demonstrations. In the epoch of the 
boom, Italian workensm had been a narrowly factory-onented trend, 
but one with real links to sectors of labour. With the recession, however, 
it degenerated ın the hands of theorists like Antonio Negri into virtually 
the opposite of its former ideological self. Negri and his associates now 
argued that vast new layers of the population including university 
students and the permanently unemployed should be defined as a 
proletariat, while factory workers constituted a privileged group apart. 
Insofar as Awtosomia Operaia acquired any mass base in the ranks of 
employed labour, it was among such marginalized and badly paid groups 
as hospital workers in Rome. But the intoxication of Negri and others 
was such that they could incite the unemployed against production 
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workers, as if they were their adversaries. Astronomia Operaia developed 
into a singularly unpleasant phenomenon, whose most hardened mem- 
bers practised ¢srrorismo diffuso—lw-level thuggery—and used against 
opponents the kind of squadrist methods usually associated with the 
neo-fascists. But the chaotic and anarchic character of the movement 
meant that it swept up many younger activists who were never involved 
in this brutality, but were trying to register a passionate protest apainst 
what they saw as their own lack of any future in Italian society. 


Meanwhile, a quite distinct form of terrorism had burst onto the political 
scene. The Red Bngades were a dogmatic, militarist, substitutionist, 
authoritarian sect that had been formed ın the aftermath of the student 
movement of the late sixties. Acting in the name of, but without 
consulting the working class, they were much closer to Third Period 
Comintern politics than to any of the mainstream forms of spontaneism, 
Maoism or workerism that had dominated the far left of that period. 
They were committed to armed actions from the start, but did not kill 
anybody until June 1974 when they assassinated two MSI militants 
outside the party’s branch office ın Padua. Their really vicious phase 
started after the imprisonment of their founder Renato Curcio in 1976.7! 
The BR recruited in part from former Left Catholics, in part from 
disillusioned Communists, as well as some without any political past. 
The group was always very small in size, but its discipline and single- 
mindedness made it seem disproportionately effective. After a series of 
shootings and hold-ups in 1977, its kidnapping and subsequent killing 
of Aldo Moro in 1978 convulsed Italian politics. Moro had been 
negotiating with the PCI the terms of its relationship to the government 
when he was seized ın broad daylight in the middle of Rome. Widespread 
outrage at the murder of Moro found expression in a general strike 
called by the PCI in May. But in the course of his incarceration, the 
party was put in an uneasy situation by the PSL Its leader Craxi on the 
one hand advocated negotiations with the terronsts for Moro’s release— 
to which the Communists were totally opposed. On the other hand, in 
these years he tirelessly expounded the myth of the Grande Vecchio, a 
mysterious former Resistance leader disabused with the PCI, who was 
the real ideologue and strategist of red terrorism. This figment was 
intended to call attention to alternative Communist traditions which 
the PCI preferred to forget. These were symbolized by the memory of 
Pietro Secchia, who had been in charge of the party’s clandestine 
apparatus—a network of safe houses and false documents, originally 
also arms caches—after the War, when the PCI had been organized in 
such a way as to be ready to go underground in the event of a military 
putsch or a European war.*? Secchia had been marginalized after 1954 
and ended his career by pressing for more internal democracy alongside 
Ingrao’s left ın the late sixties. But the PCPs rivals in the government were 
only too keen to allege resemblances, however tendentious, between the 


3 Negri could wote ‘It will oot be the first ume that a march of the unemployed has entered a factory 
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Resistance veterans who had waited for an X hour that never came in 
1945—54 and the Brigatisti. 


The result was to make the PCI even more inflamed and indiscriminate 
in its demands for tougher methods against terrorisms—to demonstrate 
that it was second to none in its zeal for counter-insurgency. The 
deterioration ın its sense of measure, and principle, can be seen by 
looking backat its reaction to the first attempt to tighten Italian security 
legislation, the introduction of the Reale Bull in December 1974. Then, 
the Socialists and Communists had defeated a clause empowering the 
police to keep suspects incommunicado for 48 hours. In May 19735, 
when the Reale Law was finally passed, the PSI voted against two articles 
in it, and the PCI voted against the entire bill, calling it 2 severe blow 
to civil liberties which would open the way to repression of the workers’ 
movement. By 1977-78 the Party had changed its mind. It not only 
supported yet harsher amendments of the Reale Law, but further police 
legislation that allowed interrogation of suspects without the presence 
of a defence lawyer. When the Radicals forced a referendum for a repeal 
of the Reale Law in June 1978, the PCI campaigned all-out for its 
retention Despite the law-and-order front of government parties side 
by side with the neo-fascists, nearly a quarter of the Italian electorate 
voted against this repressive legislation. In February 1980, the Chamber 
passed still further laws curtailing civil liberties in Italy. The police 
could now hold suspects with little or no evidence, detaining them for 
forty-eight hours without arrest, and keeping them ın detention for 
more than ten years without trial. Telephone tapping, entry into offices 
and homes, closing of political organizations, sweeping searches through 
blocks or buildings, were all given wide new latitudes. Only the 
Radicals, the PDUP and a few maverick Socialist deputies opposed these 
measures. The PCL labelling such doubters pro-terrorist, supported them 
without compunction. 


The abuses of the repressive machinery set up in these years, and the 
deplorable role of the PCI ın contributing to a general punitive panic, 
were highlighted in the case brought against the leaders of Axtosomia 
Operata. In April 1979, the police arrested Antonio Negri in Padua. The 
local magistrates, notably Calogero, were closely associated with the 
PCI In all probability, Negri could have been linked with specific acts 
of violence by the Paduan Awstosomi, which would have carried a very 
heavy prison sentence ın the event of conviction. But Calogero showed 
little interest in such trivia. Any semblance of respect for the rules of 
evidence was thrown to the winds, as Negri was charged with plotting 
an insurrection 1n Italy since 1969, commanding the Red Brigades, and 
master-minding the kidnapping of Moro. A large number of other 
leading figures in Astosomta Operaia were arrested at the same time or 
subsequently, on similar. charges. Awtosom: and anarchists were picked 
up more or less at random elsewhere, and accused of being Brigatzst:. 
Preventive detention was misused on a wide scale. Negri was held in 
gaol for four years without trial, until the Radicals—consistent defenders 
of civil liberties—eventually elected him to Parliament in 1983 to draw 
attention to the situation. Once Negri’s parliamentary immunity was 
taken away from him by the Chamber, he fled to France, leaving his 
angry co-defendants to await heavy sentences the following year. Negri 
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may have thought to emulate Gramsci in literary productivity during 
his years in prison, but he obviously did not share Gramsci’s opinion 
that the captain should go down with the ship. The Padua Trial reflected 
discredit on its organizers and sponsors alike. Calogero’s attempt to 
conflate the Astonomia with the Red Brigades suited the tactical book 
of the PCI, but lacked any basis in social fact. Individual esfoxomi could 
be recruited to the BR, and the Awstomomia generally accorded a benevolent 
neutrality to the Brigades ın their clashes with the state; but the area as 
a whole was quite foreign to the politics of the BR, and never provided 
them with a mass basis. The deep gulf between the two kinds of 
extremism was, in fact, one of the reasons for the BR’s failure.® Its 
membership was always far smaller and more isolated than many of the 
politicians eager to mythologize it would admit. It rapidly collapsed 
Once it was exposed to the confessions of the pesstit+—supergrasses— 
and the blitzes of Dalla Chiesa. 


1o. Counter-Offensive at Fiat 


In January 1979 the PCI withdrew from the parliamentary majority, 
complaining that Andreotti had not honoured his promises of reforms. 
This was, of course, true—even a solitary and ul-thought-out rent law 
had created as many problems as it solved, and failed to remedy Italy’s 
` housing shortage. However, the PCI’s immediate aim in withdrawing 
from the government was to bargain for cabinet posts. The DC, feeling 
that the worst of the crisis was over and there was no longer any need 
of PCI support, called its bluff. The result was a general election in June. 
The Communist vote fell from 34.4 per cent to 30.4 per cent, while the 
Radicals trebled their poll to 3.4 per cent. In Rome the Radicals obtained 
7.2 per cent, in Turin 6.7 per cent, in Bologna 4.8 per cent. These were 
largely young left-wing voters sickened by the Historic Compromise. 
From 1976 to 1980, the Radicals were the real party of opposition, 
whatever might be sad of them in the Craxi era. In the European 
election a week later, the PCI vote fell further to 29.6 per cent, while 
the Radical vote went up to 3.7 per cent. 


The PC did not change its line. At a Central Committee meeting on 3— 
6 July, Berlinguer asserted the continuing validity of the Historic 
Compromuse, calmly arguing that it would be social-democratic to 
subordinate the party’s strategy to electoral considerations—this from 
a leadership that had never hesitated to jettison socialist commitments 
if they appeared to conflict with the aim of winning votes from the 
middle strata. Amendola, who had never had Berlinguer’s proclivity 
for presenting policies of the night in the language of the left, came 
straight to the point in a notonously blunt article on November 1979. 
He declared that the party and the unions had to take a much clearer 
and more vigorous stand against all forms of violent struggle. They 
should favour an increase in productivity and the limitation of the scala 
mobile, the two most effective ways of fighting inflation. Italian workers 
had not suffered a reduction in their real income ın recent years, and 
many of the unemployed were young graduates who refused to accept 
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manual work. Egalitarian wage-demands, absenteeism and public subsid- 
ies for uneconomic industries should be resisted alike. Amendola’s 
conclusion was predictable—the working class was able to bear the 
further sacrifices that would be necessary to defeat inflation. This logic 
was soon put in practice by the Party. FIAT had sacked 61 workers for 
violent and unlawful activities during the 1979 contract negotiations 
that autumn. One of the actions to which the company objected was 
the blocking of factory gates. This was neither more nor less illegal 
than anything else done in the FIAT plants during the industrial disputes 
since 1969. Simularly, the 61 workers singled out for dismissal were not 
the only workers who had been involved in such actions during the 
1979 dispute—they were all, however, noted political militants. In other 
words, the fate of the 61 was essentially a test-case of the restoration of 
management’s power in the factory. The unions, albeit rather reluctantly, 
supported the workers in the courts, but the PCI repudiated them and 
Unità endorsed FLAT’s claims that they were terrorists. This episode was 
the prelude to the showdown of the following year. 


For the epoch that had begun with the Hot Autumn of 1969 ended ın 
the autumn of 1980. On 10 September 1980 FIAT announced that it was 
going to sack 14,000 workers. The metalworkers’ union FLM responded 
by calling an indefinite strike, which in fact lasted thirty-five days. This 
was the longest strike in a major Italian industry since Liberation. The 
struggle began well. This time the PCI declared its sympathy and 
Berlinguer went to the factory gates, even offering to support a factory 
occupation. Workers from other cities joined the picket lines and money 
poured into the strike fund. Secondary industrial action, albeit of a 
symbolic kind, was mounted with a one-day general strike in Piedmont 
and a one-day national strike of the FLM. Then on 14 October 1980, 
thirty to forty thousand FIAT supervisors, guards, technicians and office 
workers marched through the centre of Turin behind a banner claiming 
the FLM did not represent them. A few hundred production workers, 
mainly Piedmontese, joined in. That night the FLM surrendered to FIAT. 
An agreement was signed which allowed the company to lay off 23,000 
workers rather than the original 14,000. The dismissals were to be put 
through in a way designed to maximize sectionalism, undermining any 
sense of solidarity amongst those still employed ın the plants; those laid 
off would receive 93 per cent of their pay from the cassa mtegraxions 
without having to earn it. FIAT promised to consider taking them on 
again in July 1983. Predictably, this promise was not kept. The company 
also announced it would stop all new recruitment and encourage 
voluntary redundancies and early retirement. 


The union leadership, including some of the highest-ranking officials 
of the Confederation as well as the FLM, immediately met the factory 
council delegates and the FIAT workers to discuss the new agreement. 
Given the rapidity of the volte-face, the reaction of the delegates was 
not surprisingly violent. Pierre Carnitt, the Secretary of the CISL, and 
Giorgio Benvenuto, the Secretary of the UIL, both narrowly escaped 
being beaten up. The umon leaders called for a show of hands at the 
various Turin FIAT plants and declared that a majority at every plant 
had approved of the agreement. In fact, the meetings were held in 
extremely confused circumstances and in all probability if there was a 
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majority, it was for a rejection of the agreement. The union leaders 
maintained that their decision was based on a realistic assessment of the 
FIAT workers’ strength, and that the strike was about to crumble. 
However, the decisive factor seems to have been the march of the forty 
thousand. The unions clearly panicked at seeing such a large anti-union 
and anti-labour force on the streets of Turin, and were worried about 
their future relationship with the technictans. 


The essence of the confrontation at FLAT, like that of the British miners’ 
strike in 1984—85, its nearest analogue, was political and not economic. 
If FIAT had simply wanted to reduce the labour force, the management 
could have accepted one of the union proposals for rotating lay-offs. 
Since FIAT had an average natural wastage-rate of 12,000 workers a 
year, this would have been quite sufficient for the avowed purpose of 
the management. However, FIAT’s real aim was to alter the whole 
balance of power in the factory, and to reassert a control over the 
labour-force and the production process it had lost in 1969. It used its 
victory with total ruthlessness. The 23,000 people expelled from the 
plants were not picked at random. There were a disproportionate 
number of political militants, women, young people and disabled wor- 
kers, all categones which were considered to be in some way deviant. 
For the survivors, the atmosphere in the plants changed radically. FIAT 
lost only one milion work-hours in strikes ın 1981, compared with 13.5 
million the previous year. The workers once again became afraid of 
redundancies and of the supervisors. The famous sociological phenom- 
enon of the ‘rifiato del lavoro’ vanished extremely rapidly in the face of 
the new factory discipline. Absenteeism, which had ranged between 14 
per cent and 18 per cent before the strike, depending on the plant, fell 
to between 3 and 5 per cent. For the sake of comparison, it may be 
noted that even the notoriously subservient and conformist Japanese car- 
workers have an average absenteeism rate of 8.3 per cent. Productivity at 
FIAT rose twenty per cent in 1981 and the company ended the year with 
a much sought-after profit. In the first eighteen months after the strike, 
FIAT pressed home the attack, closing several plants and continuing to 
lay off workers, often as many as forty thousand at a tme for short 
periods. Robotization was now introduced on an increasing scale. By 
the mid eighties FIAT could boast the most technologically advanced 
auto plants in Europe, and had reconquered its slipping position in 
international markets. The price for this victory of the powerhouse of 
Italian capital was paid by the Italian working class as a whole. Turin, 
stronghold of the workers’ revolt of 1968—69, and hot-bed of militancy 
throughout the seventies, has ever since been quieter than Milan. But 
the decisive defeat suffered by the Turinese workers in 1980 was, in 
fact, the turning-point for the Italian labour movement at 2 national 
level. The events of that autumn at FLAT set the bitter tone of the five 
years that have followed. 


11. The PSI: Secularization from the Right 


For the PCL it was no longer possible to act as if nothing had changed. 
For a year after its electoral setback of 1979, 1t had persisted in its old 
course in the hope that despite everything the Historic Compromise 
might somehow be reconstituted. But the DC, which emerged unscathed 
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from the polls, was in no mood to make concessions to a party that 
had just been weakened by them. Berlinguer’s response to the FIAT 
strike was the signal that the PCI had finally accepted that National 
Solidarity was over. A month later, the leadership took the opportunity 
of public reaction to the earthquake in Campania—once again revealing 
the calamitous negligence and corruption of local DC administration— 
to announce that it was henceforward going into outright opposition. 
This so-called ‘Second Svolta di Salerno’ was accompanied by no self- 
criticism of the political errors of the Historic Compromise, or Its 
costs—an experience of which the party has never to this day drawn 
up a balance-sheet. But there is little doubt that its abandonment was 
greeted with relief by many of the Party’s rank-and-file, who had 
never been happy with the policy of fulsome amity towards Christian 
Democracy. No coherent alternative course, however, was adopted. 
The PCI in the eighties has been a party without a strategy, driven into 
an opposition for which it has small relish, devoid of any clear sense 
of direction or objectives. While the base of the PCI welcomed the break 
with the ruling coalition, the bulk of its officialdom continued to hanker 
for some new way of rejoining it; Berlinguer attempted to mediate these 
contradictions with a rhetoric of militant moralism, while in effect the 
Party trod political water. 


Economic conditions worsened sharply in the slump that set in after 
1980. By June 1982 the employers’ federation Confindustria felt ready 
to replicate on a national scale FIAT’: offensive in Turin. It announced 
that it was unilaterally cancelling the scale mobile agreement as of January 
1983. Prolonged negotiations followed, culminating in a cost-of-labour 
accord signed by the unions, employers and government in January 
1983. This cut protection against inflation by 22 per cent, limited the 
use of the cassa integrazione fund, allowed employers to take on anybody 
they wanted in the youth category (15—29) and gave them the right to 
fill fifty per cent of non-youth vacancies as they chose. The last two 
changes increased labour flexibility and paved the way for open discrimi- 
nation against women and political militants. Confindustria hed not 
only achieved its primary aim of ending the inviolability of the scala 
mobile, it had also made a number of important secondary gains into 
the bargain. The inconsequence of PCI policy was reflected ın its electoral 
performance in 1983, when despite a pact with the PDUP it slipped back 
slightly ın the polls again. The principal change in the balance of forces, 
however, came within the Pentapartito itself. The DC dropped from 
38.3 per cent to 32.9 per cent—the heaviest losses ın its history—while 
the PSI vote rose to 11.4 per cent. This result paved the way for Bettino 
Craxı finally to assume the premiership for which he had so long 
manocuvred. It was at this moment that the full fruits of the PCTs 
disastrous long-range blunders of the early seventies became visible. 
For the PSI which now occupied the centre of the political stage, its 
leader dominating the coalition regime of the next two years as few 
prime ministers 1n Italy have ever done since the mid fifties, was a very 
different creature from that which the PCI had cold-shouldered a decade 
before—and the change was one for which ıt bore its own clear measure 
of responsibility. 


Craxi had become leader of the Socialist Party in 1976, in a reshuffle 
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which seemed at the time to be merely a reaction to the party’s poor 
electoral performance in the June elections of that year. At first he 
looked like previous Socialist leaders, merely the head of one of the 
largest currents within the party, ın which there were traditionally 
periodic adjustments in the composition of the various leading bodies 
as the followings of the different currents expanded or contracted. But 
soon it became clear that he was determined to transform the party in 
his own image. Craxi came to believe that the PSI’s route to success lay 
in presenting itself as a modernizing, secular party of an anticommunist 
stamp that would be acceptable both to Northern industrialists and to 
large sections of the urban middle-classes and intelligentsia in cities like 
his home town Milan. Under the Historic Compromise, he was able to 
capitalize skilfully on the natural resentment within the PSI at being 
squeezed out of decision-making by the alliance between the two largest 
parties. During this period it was common for PCI leaders in nominally 
Red cities or regions to spend more time consulting with the DC 
opposition than with their PSI colleagues. Craxi understood better than 
the Communists that Italian society was moving in a secular, rather 
than conciliar, direction, and that any party which took up progressive 
lay issues would find growing social forced behind it. The PSI had voted 
to revoke the Concordat in 1946, unlike the PCI, and had taken the lead 
in the campaign for divorce in 1972—74. It now adapted to the demands 
for legalization of abortion (initiated by the Radicals), and even occasion- 
ally displayed some concern for civil liberties during the years of 
Emergency. Craxi’s own identification with these issues was tactical— 
his commitment to real civic and secular values had none of the relative 
sincerity of the veteran Republican leader Ugo La Malfa, who died in 
1979. His later dealings with the Banco Ambrosiano and protection of 
P-2 members, ın old-fashioned DC style, were to make this all too plain.¥ 
But at the time these interventions seemed to give external credence to 
the PSI’s claim to be more libertarian in outlook than the PCL while 
Craxi himself was quietly imposing a new authoritarian inner-party 
regime. All the PSI’s currents were wound up and organizational power ` 
was concentrated overwhelmingly in his hands. By 1981, with the 
expulsion of the group led by Codignola, who went on to form a 
dissident Lega der Socialisti, it was apparent that serious opposition to 
Craxi’s methods and policies would not be tolerated. The G/eichschaltung 
of the PSI had meanwhile been accompanied by its ideological mutation.*5 
In 1976, it had still been a nominally Marxist party. Craxi replaced the 
hammer and the sickle with the carnation as the party’s symbol, and 
not merely abandoned Marxism as the party’s traditional language, but 
sponsored an all-out assault on it in the name of market values ‘and 
Western freedoms. As the PSI became his political machine, its press 
became increasingly pro-American, and its intellectuals Italy's nearest 


counterparts to the soapeanx philosophes. 
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Once the two protagonists of the Historic Compromise had suffered 
their respective forms of attrition—the PCI in opposition again, the DC 
losing electoral ground—Crax1 could thus come forward as the strong- 
man capable of steering the country into a disciplined modernity. The 
cutting edge of this appeal was now directed not against religious 
obscurantism but against classical socialism itself, presented as a back- 
ward totalitarian faith; it ceased to have any real critical charge against 
the State, instead targeting labour as the principal obstacle to the 
rationalization of Italian capitalism. Craxi’s peculiar achievement has 
been to turn secularization as a mobilizing force against the traditional 
identity of the working-class movement itself, while promoting an 
ideology of post-Marxism that has struck a deep chord ın Italy’s 
increasingly conformist intelligentsia. The PCPs failure to adopt any 
combative secular stance during the seventies has thus cost it dear. The 
ultimate effect of its pursuit of Historic Compromise with the DC was 
to release the PSI from any class constraints from below or to its left, 
and allow it to usurp the position the PCI had dreamt of for itself as the 
privileged partner of Christian Democracy. Because the PCI always 
lacked the smallest confidence that it could centralize an aggressive 
opposition capable of one day actually winning a national election, it 
condemned itself first to a fruitless subordination to the DC, and then 
to being trumped by a PSI capable of a far greater lack of scruple than 
it. The elective affinity for clerical politicians like Moro or Andreotti 
was fatal to the PCI here. Italian Communism missed the boat of 
secularization, which took an acridly right-wing turn from the end of 
the seventies onwards, to the profit of the politician the PCI has always 
most disliked and feared. 


Craxi in power has meant the most sustained attack on working-class 
organization and living standards that Italy has known for thirty years. 
With a rhetoric at times not far from Thatcher’s, the new government 
gave absolute priority to the battle against inflation. Together, Craxi 
and Confindustria demanded a second and deeper round of cuts in the 
scala mobile. The Federazione CGIL-CISL-UIL could not agree on a 
united negotiating position. On 7 February the talks betwen the three 
_confederations broke down. The Federazione collapsed under the strain 
and each trade-union organization went its own way. Craxi, never a 
man to miss an opportunity to show his strength, rapidly issued a 
government decree, slashing indexation by 38 per cent. The UIL and 
CISL and the Socialists in the CGIL accepted it; only the Communists 
and the far left ın the CGIL were opposed. The attack on the srala mobile 
provoked widespread resistance. Weeks of strikes, mass demonstrations 
and workers’ assemblies culminated in a rally of 700,000 people in Rome 
on 24 March 1984. Much of the initiative in arousing popular anger and 
reviving the fighting spirit of delegates’ councils came from Democrazia 
Proletaria. Led by the former Milanese student Mario Capanna, this 
proved to be the one far-left organization to survive the wreckage of 
the late seventies, and emerge as a small but serious and disciplined 
party with some influence in the working class in the eighties. Under 
Craxi, 1t has taken over the role of the Radicals as the bench of critical 
opposition to the system ın Parliament. The fate of the Radicals, for 
their part, is symptomatic of the decline of a once progressive secularism, 
as they have become complaisant outriders of the PSPs attacks on the 
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working class—another product of the wastage of the Berlinguer years. 
The PCL, responding to the mass sentiment of its base in the Industrial 
Triangle, joined the DP in talking out Craxi’s first scale mobile decree in 
Parliament, and then threw its whole weight behind the huge March 
demonstration in Rome. This militancy, long unseen, was in part 
prompted by the awareness that the DP was gaining ground in the 
factory councils of Northern cities, encroaching on PCI influence, by 
adopting the srala mobils as its central campaigning issue.% On the other 
hand, the PCI was also subject to pressures from the right through the 
CGIL, in which the Socialists kept their place, and whose general 
secretary, Luciano Lama, has emerged as the most outspoken leader of 
the PCI Right. The unton bureaucracy, concerned to avoid a split in the 
CGIL, is now the principal transmission point for accommodation to the 
PSI Lama made no secret of his dislike for the Party’s stance on 
indexation. The result of this larger, contrary force was that the PCI 
allowed Craxi’s second decree cutting the scala mobile to pass in Parlia- 
ment, claiming that to have blocked it for six months was already a 
major victory for the working class and that a deal might now be 
struck—a classic example of the PCI’s recent tactics of half-hearted 
opposition. “Be bold, but not too bold, lest we close the door on a 
future National Solidanty’ has appeared to be the Party’s motto. 


Unimpressed by this retreat, Democrazia Proletaria proceeded to start 
collecting signatures for a referendum on the scala mobile. The PCI, after 
2 brief moment of euphoria in the 1984 Euro-elections when the 
sympathy vote following Berlinguer’s death on the hustings had placed 
it narrowly ahead of the Dc for the first time, fell back to around thirty 
per cent of the vote in the 1985 local elections, and would very probably 
have liked to avoid the referendum. But rank-and-file pressure made a 
compromise with Craxi on the issue impossible, and in June the 
referendum was duly held. The result was 45.6 per cent for the protection 
of the scala mobile, and 54.4 per cent against—the most narrowly fought 
contest since the referendum on the monarchy. The PCPs reaction to 
Craxi’s victory showed how mistaken ıt would be to think that it had 
at last been pushed into consistent and combative opposition.” The 
Party leadership felt so acutely uncomfortable at defeat in the referendum 
that, in an act of penitence, it virtually threw itself at the feet of the 
Dc by voting for Cossiga, the Christian Democrat candidate for the 
presidency, on the first ballot. Since all five parties of the ruling coalition 
were officially committed to Cossiga, the PCI could expect no concrete 
concessions for its cooperation—merely the satisfaction of being respect- 
able once again, an accepted component of the consensus to elect a new 
Head of State. Unpredictable to the end, the Radicals, after their 
shameless alliance with Craxi over the scala wobile—dunng which Panella 
attacked the very notion of popular referenda against the partitocrazia 
that he had pioneered—suddenly remembered their roots, walking out 





m Charactemsncally, Donald Sassoon in ‘Splendid Isolation”, Adercccm Today, July 1985, ignores the 
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of the Chamber during the ballot in order to leave flowers on the grave 
of Giorgiana Masi, the innocent victim of Cossiga’s repression in 1977, 
when he earned the sobriquet of Minister for Civil War. 


Conclusion 


Today capitalist power in Italy is probably more secure than at any time 
in the past twenty years. The Craxi government may prove to be no 
more than yet another, only marginally more effective, episode ın the 
coalition politics of bourgeois rule—its main achievement a conjunctural 
compression of inflation from twenty per cent to ten per cent, rather 
than any real rationalization of the structures of state and society. But 
the great social and ideological ferment of the sixties and seventies, 
which made Italy the richest West European country in experiences and 
hopes for the Left, is spent. Stabilization—not just in the financial sense 
that dominates the current Cabinet agenda—is now the order of the 
day. The record of missed opportunities and wasted potential of the 
years from 1967 to 1980 was shared among the different actors on the 
left. Workerists, terrorists, spontaneists, Maoists, Socialists all have 
some part of the blame. But the Italian Communist Party was far and 
away the largest force on the left, a mass organization incommensurate 
in size and influence with all other groups, whose field of action it 
largely determined. It must take overwhelming responsibility for the 
failures and disappointments of this period. The Party never had the 
future of the country ın the palm of its hand. It 1s sterile to criticize the 
PCI from a position ‘to the left of anything possible’, as Walter Benjamin 
put it. But that does not mean that the path the PCI followed was the 
only one open to it. 


Eurocommunists are prone to argue that, since the confused visions of 
groups like Lotta Continua were wildly utopian, a realistic party could 
only have acted as the PCI did, if ıt wanted to stave off the danger of 
civil war. That 1s not so. The PCI could have responded to the upheavals 
of the late sixties by striving to roll the whole process forward in a 
purposeful and practicable political direction, by both placing itself at 
the head of the movement in the factories—the success with which the 
trade unions were able to recapture the initiative from the operaista 
groups shows how the PCI could have used the factory councils to 
increase its weight in civil society—and then encouraging the move on 
towards secularization, mobilizing on precisely those issues of which ıt 
in fact proved most chary. It would have been perfectly feasible to have 
adopted as a medium-term goal an anti-Dc bloc capable of winning an 
electoral majority: pulling the PSI into line by direct pressure on ıt at 
all levels, and winning the area that sympathized with the far left, the 
Radicals and the less reactionary Republicans. This would not have 
been an easy path; there would have been tensions between militant 
working-class struggles at the point of production and the secularist 
appeals to a lay modernity capable of welding new middle strata into a 
bloc of this sort. But no socialist advance is ever easy. A Lay Majority 
would have been a worthwhile goal; the Historic Compromise clearly 
was not. 
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Socitalism—Feasible and Viable? 


Alec Nove’s Economics of Feasible Socialism is an important landmark in 
contemporary writing on socialism.* Not only does it consistently, and on 
the whole successfully, combat a series of long-established myths; it also 
attempts to present, or at least to sketch, the essential features of “feasible 
socialism’. It is unlikely that everyone will be happy with the scale of this 
latter section, just one chapter out of five, particularly as the previous four 
are supposed to have a mainly preparatory function. Yet the constructive 
element is there to provide a focus for concrete debate. Nor are the contours of 
‘feasible socialism’ the only component of the book which should encourage 
fruitful discussion of contemporary problems of socialism. Nove covers a 
very wide range of issues, and as he never fails to make his own position 
~ clear, the book will probably swell the numbers of both his admirers and his 
opponents, while hardly leaving many readers indifferent. I myself am in 
agreement with the main thrust of the book, and this review article has been 
engendered not by polemical zest, but by the desire to articulate some 
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thoughts on socialism in response to Nove’s welcome stimulus. Needless 
to say, the issues I shall try to examine here are closer to my own 
concerns, and hence cannot be expected to reflect fairly and evenly 
problems discussed in the book, let alone to provide a summary of 
them. 


1. Feasible—Realt—Marxist Socialism 


Perhaps somewhat surprisingly after my opening declaration of support, 
I should like to start by challenging the book’s title. As a non-native 
English speaker, I have spent considerable time poring over dictionaries 
to ascertain the precise meaning of the term ‘feasible’, but whatever the 
linguistic niceties I have never found anything beyond ‘practicable’, 
‘possible’, ‘what can be achieved’, and suchlike definitions. If these are 
correct, then it might legitimately be asked why the feasibility of 
socialism should present a problem at all, or why feasible socialism 
should require a new design. Socialism has proved its feasibility in the 
historical practice of the Soviet Union, Yugoslavia, the East European 
‘people’s democracies’, China, Cuba, North Korea, Vietnam, and per- 
haps even several African countries. Nove is rightly unwilling to stretch 
the meaning of words too far: ıt would not be proper, for example, ‘to 
speak of a Swedish socialist republic—and not only because it is a 
kingdom’.! We therefore have little choice but to accept the official 
Soviet concept of ‘real’ or ‘actually existing’ socialism, whose feasibility, 
unlike that of other soctalisms, has already been proven. Of course, 
Brezhnev and his like (but not Rudolf Bahro, who also uses the term 
‘real existisrender Sozialismus) have sought to imbue ‘real socialism’ with 
the sense of uniqueness and finality, such that there 1s not and cannot 
be another variant of socialism than the Communist one, because that 
is what socialism ‘actually’ amounts to and anything else 1s unfeasible. 
This ıs obviously a logical, though not necessarily pragmatic, fallacy, 
and there are perfectly good reasons for a Nove-type attempt to 
demonstrate the feasibility of one or several other variants of socialism. 
Nevertheless, the economics of feasible socialism (not ın capital letters) 
may quite correctly be understood as applying to the Soviet, Chinese 
or Cuban economy. 


Judging by his frequent use of inverted commas (‘socialism’), Alec 
Nove would probably reply that the Communist ‘real socialism’ is not 
socialism at all, hence his search for feasible socialism is unequivocal. 
But such a retort would seem too easy, too redolent of that ultra-left 
approach, so convincingly refuted by Nove himself, for which Soviet 
experience is irrelevant to any discussion of socialism because it is not 
socialist. Admittedly there is a problem here. The notion of socialism 
entails a particular concept of property nghts—a system of ownership 
whereby soctety 1s genuinely in control of the means of production and 
benefits from their use. As I have tried to show elsewhere, if a substan- 
tive, and not formal, meaning is attached to this concept, the act of 
taking capital into pæblic ownership (nationalization) should not s ipso 


™ The Eromax of Foassble Socialism, Allen & Unwin, London 1983 
1 Ibid, p 156 
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be identified with socialization.? Official ideology ın the Communist 
countries does maintain that nationalization equals socialization, on the 
grounds that the means of production have been taken over by a socialist 
state representing the working population and, after some time, the 
‘whole people’.3 Very few people free to express themselves will support 
that claim, yet in my own experience few refrain from calling socialist 
the system (or systems) created in Communist countries in the name of 
the Marxist theory of socialism. To deny Communist countries the ‘title’ 
of socialist would be tantamount to an a priori investment of socialism 
with fundamentally immaculate features, to an elimination of the nega- 
tive by definition. This looks unacceptable for a detached examination 
of reality, and hence—at least for our present purposes—the most 
suitable basis for discussion would seem to be Schumpeter’s institutional 
definition of socialism. ‘By socialist society we shall designate an insti- 
tutional pattern 1n which the control over means of production and 
over production itself is vested with a central authority—or, as we may 
say, in which, as a matter of principle, the economic affairs of society 
belong to the public and not to the private sphere.’ This is able to 
accommodate what Schumpeter calls ‘the cultural indeterminateness of 
socialism’: “A society may be fully and truly socialist and yet be led by 
an absolute ruler or be organized in the most democratic of all possible 
ways; ıt may be aristocratic or proletarian; it may be a theocracy and 
hierarchic or atheist or indifferent as to religion; ıt may be much more 
strictly disciplined than men are in a modern army or it may be lacking 
in discipline; it may be ascetic or cudemonist in spirit; energetic or 
slack; thinking only of the future or of the day; warlike and nationalist 
or peaceful and internationalist; equalitaran or the opposite; it may 
have the ethics of lords or the ethics of slaves; its art may be subjective 
or objective; its forms of life individualistic or standardized; and—what 
for some of us would by itself suffice to command our allegiance or to 
arouse our contempt—it may breed from its supemormal or from its 
subnormal stock and produce supermen or submen accordingly.”4 In 
this sense ‘real socialism’ 1s socialism, and very feasible too. 


There 1s one more dimension to this problem: namely, the feasibility of 
the Marxian vision of communism, which includes socialism as its first 
stage. This has some significance because the Marxian vision is often 
used ın explaining certain concrete features of ‘real socialism’, or invoked 
as the model which, whether by adoption or neglect, accounts for the 
failures of actual socialist practice. Alec Nove pays a lot of attention to 
this issue (Part One, ‘The Legacy of Marx’, comprises almost one fourth 
of the book), exposing the utopian elements in what may or may not 
deserve the name of Marxian political economy of socialism, and thus 
rejecting as utopian the left-fundamentalist constructs of socialism. ‘T 
think,’ he concludes, ‘that ıt can be demonstrated that Marust economics 
is either trre/evant or misleading, in respect of the problems that must be 
faced by any socialist economy which could exist.”5 Practice of ‘real 


2 W Bros, Semis Ommertinp oma Poite Systems, Loadoa 1575 

3 The Yugosky position w that oatocalrestion rs only the first stage of soctulmation, which proceeds 
along with the development of self-management. 
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socialism’ leaves no doubt that much of what featured prominently in 
Marx’s vision (and ın the more elaborate designs of his followers before 
and after the October Revolution) could never be implemented or had 
to be quickly abandoned. This was not only the case with such general 
expectations as the elimination of social and national conflicts after the 
victory of socialism, or the overcoming of scarcity (both Lenin and 
Khrushchev explicitly promised abundance ın the lifetime of their 
contemporaries) and the ‘yoke of the division of labour’ (Marx). It was 
also true of seemingly more down-to-earth measures such as the abol- 
ition of money, the introduction of direct labour-units in economic 
calculation, a strictly egalitarian pattern of income distribution (with 
nobody earning above the level of a skilled worker), a continuous 
increase in the share of services distributed free of charge, the banning 
of the right to personal inheritance ın order to assure an equal start in 
life for all, and so forth. The market could not be fully purged either, 
and here I am referring not to any recent reforms but to the very 
principles of the Stalinist command economy. Thus, in the consumer- 
goods and labour markets, the frequent restrictions were viewed as 
departures from principle, and much effort was directed towards phasing 
them out; while in agriculture the kolkhoz market, together with 
individual plots, proved indispensable to the very survival of the system. 


The reader of Nove’s book will find a much more comprehensive 
discussion of the unfeasibility of many fundamental components of the 
Marxian vision of socialism. It must be said, however, that this 1s only 
one side of the story. After all, even if we exclude such extreme and 
rather short-lived instances as the Maoist and Castroist attempts to do 
away with material incentives, the Soviet and most of the other socialist 
economies are run predominantly without a market mechanism, along 
lines closely approximating to the ‘single-corporation’ 1f not the “single- 
factory’ vision. As a rule, money remains passive, and resources are 
primarily allocated in physical terms, through a highly centralized and 
hierarchical planning system which 1s supposed to satisfy the ‘general 
interest’ as expressed in the scale of preferences of the superior authority. 
There are other characteristics of a similar kind, but the commandist— 
or, as I like to say, centralist—principles of operation would appear 
especially pertinent to the feasibility of Marxian ideas about the econ- 
omics of socialism. Command economy proved feasible, in my under- 
standing of the term, and if its foundations are correctly traced back to 
Marx—at least as a dominant trait ın a somewhat contradictory picture— 
then simple logic demands recognition that it 1s possible to implement 
such ideas. 


With regard to the role of Marxist theory (or ideology) in shaping ‘real 
socialism’, I have recently been involved ın a debate launched by the 
leading social theorist of the Italian Socialist Party, Luciano Pellicani, 
who has attempted to draw a direct link between Marx’s perception of 
socialism as a marketless economy, and Stalinism with all its terrorist 





6 See chapter two of Market i a Semaisi Eoma, London 1972, a very poor translation of a book I 
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features.’ This seems to me an oversimplification, because it disregards 
the mediation of the real historical process in the adoption of some 
ideas and the rejection of others. In the case of the command economy, 
any serious analysis must take into account not only the exigencies of 
a crash industrialization programme imposed on a backward country, 
but also the exigencies of the totalitarian polity whose preservation 
remains the supreme objective of the Communist rulers, enshrined in 
the sacrosanct principle of the ‘leading role of the party’. The interaction 
of the two created an ideological dertvative in which Soviet patterns 
were Marxist by definition, regardless of their true relationship to 
Marxism. This was the banner under which the monopolistic economic 
position of the state and the command planning system were trans- 
planted to Eastern Europe (as well as to China, Cuba and other 
countries) after the Second World War. It helped in no small way— 
and here I speak from direct experience—to achieve the Sovietizzation 
of the economies of the ‘people’s democracies’. 


Thus, there is no disagreement with Nove when, after careful enumer- 
ation of the realities of life influencing systemic solutions in the Soviet 
Union, he concludes: ‘In any event, “pure ideology”, even if it could 
be defined, never is and never can be the sole factor in any decision in 
the real world, which has to do with practical exigencies of some kind.” 
Nevertheless—and this again ıs not in opposition to Nove, but a 
different interpretation—the fact that, on balance, Marx was a centralist 
and an anti-marketeer 1n his views on the future socialist economy, that 
this was how Marxist theory was (and still is) perce:ved, had an impact 
on the formation of the Soviet-type economic system. Hence, the case 
for the feasibility of Marxist socialism cannot be simply dismissed. 


In order to avoid misunderstandings, it may be useful to signal here 
that all the preceding points concern the relevance of Marxist theory 
for the socialism which has proved feasible so far—that ıs, for ‘real 
socialism’. Obviously, however, Marxist theory, above all in the field 
of political economy, remains relevant for socialism in general by 
producing a powerful critique of capitalism, whose system of property 
rights has profound consequences not only for the distribution of wealth 
and income or the rationality of resource allocation, but for virtually 
all spheres of human relations. In this broader sense Marxism may be 
said to have influenced, directly or indirectly, even the modern Western 
‘welfare state’—insofar as it intervenes in the operation of the market, 
redistributes income, creates a network of social services, and so on. 
Indeed, any concept of viable socialism, including the version presented 
in Nove’s book, owes in one way or another a great deal to Marxist 
ideas. 


2. Viable Socialism 


I hope to have shown that it is not the feasibility of socialism which 
presents a problem. What is at stake is the siabs/ity of socialism, where 





7 See L Pellicant, Da Marı a Stahn’, MemdOperene 10/1984, and my polemical article ‘Tl soculiseno e 
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the term ‘viability’ refers to something more than its capacity to survive. 
To me ‘viable socialism’ means a system capable of providing solutions 
to the challenges with which economies and societies are confronted ın 
the contemporary world. It is probably unnecessary to add that we are 
not talking here of solutions in the absolute sense; by now there must 
be very few who would sincerely dispute Clark Kerr’s assertion that 
‘there is no longer one solution for all the ills of mankind’.? We ought 
to think exclusively ın terms of relative advantages and disadvantages, 
and take care not to stretch a case beyond the bounds of its validity. 


It does not take the reader long to realize that Alec Nove’s main 
preoccupation is with the viability of socialism so understood; the 
feasibility of viable soctalism—the question of whether and how viable 
socialism can be attained—is only considered afterwards, and I dare say 
in a less elaborate and persuasive manner. The logical sequence of his 
analysis may best be summarized in the following four interrogative 
steps: 1. Why 1s socialism able, or likely, to provide relevant solutionsr 
(Nove’s answer is by no means limited to the Introduction entitled 
‘Socialism—Why?’, but 1s scattered throughout the text.) 2. Why has 
‘real soctalism’ of the Communist kind failed to provide such solutions? 
(Part Two on the Soviet experience and Part Three on reform models.) 
3, What kind of socialism would be up to the task? (Part Five, ‘Feasible 
Socialism’.) 4. How can viable socialism be made feasible? (Mainly 
Part Four on the transitions from capitalism, from ‘real socialism’ and 
from the present structures of Third World countries—but again the 
issue ts touched upon ın other parts as well.) 


The first step rightly starts with a firm rejection of the concept of 
abundance as an environment for socialism—not only actually (which 
is obvious) but also potentially. If socialism is to be economically viable, 
it has to prove it under conditions of scarcity—that is to say, in a 
situation of conflict over resource allocation among competing ends, 
and hence of conflicting interests of individuals, groups and society as 
a whole. This is not the same as saying that individuals or groups 
cannot see beyond their immediate interests, or that they cannot—by 
experience, not by exhortation—learn to perceive better the links 
between their own and common interests. But it certainly does mean 
that the existence of conflicts of interests has to be recognized as normal, 
and not as a remnant of the past class structure or an effect of impenalist 
plots. Soctalism does not abolish and will never be able to abolish the 
economic problem of society; what it offers is a different way of dealing 
with the problem: conscious intervention by communal institutions, a 
‘visible hand’ acting on behalf of the community as a whole. In the old 
days—whether good or bad—the socialist formula would be simple and 
iron-clad: conscious planning ought to rep/ace the anonymous market. 
Now the firmness has gone, and the main concern of the economics of 
socialism 1s to determine the appropriate principles and proportions of 
the relationship between plan and market. Today, the burden of proof 
lies much heavier on the shoulders of those who uphold the case for 
socialism. 





1C Kerr, The Fastere of Industria! Socmims Comvergeace or Coatramag Dwerstty?, Cambridge, Mase 1985, 
p 109 
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Alec Nove’s case for socialism (moderate socialism, it should at once 
be said) rests on several pillars which may be subsumed under the 
familiar heading of warkst failures. The reasons why the market fails to 
secure efficient allocation of resources have to do with the gap between 
the real and the hypothetical functioning of the mechanism of market 
competition, with imperfections growing over time. This theme, which 
appears throughout Nove’s book, leads up to the following conclusion 
on the very last page: ‘Perhaps a genuine private-enterprise economy 
does have some advantages over this so-called “‘feasible socialism”, but 
what we actually have is very far removed from such an economy, for 
reasons which lie deep within the nature of the system.’!° It is perhaps 
unfortunate that Nove’s interpretation of market imperfection is not 
made explicit, but it seems clear from the context that he has in mind 
not only the familiar olgopolistic phenomena but the market mechanism 
as such—however numerous and small the actors in the private-enterpr- 
ise economy might be. The market is denied the role of the only 
regulator of efficient resource allocation, as one cannot accept the array 
of abstract assumptions underlying the concept of perfect competition 
in general equilibrium theory.!! Private and søstra! cost-benefit calculation 
do not coincide because of various externalities (indirect effects, ‘external 
to the given transaction’). The full utilization of resources—particularly 
human resources, whose waste through unemployment has profound 
economic, social and cultural consequences—is hampered by market 
fluctuations and by the persistent tendency of the profit-motivated 
private-enterprise economy to prevent distributional adjustments that 
would assure an adequate level of aggregate effective demand. The 
distribution of property, which to a considerable degree determines 
power in the market, bears no recognizable relationship to present or 
even past economic merit. The so-called ‘fature markets’ cannot provide 
guidance about prospective technological and other structural change, 
and so cannot be relied upon as the source of information for rational 
investment decisions in the long run. 


The list of market failures can be extended and elaborated in detail, but 
this is not the point here. The main question is whether, or to what 
extent, socialism can effect the remedy through far-reaching changes in 
property relations—changes which would generate new motivations 
and participatory attitudes and, by means of macroeconomic planning, 
assure a price-wage relationship adequate for the absorption of a 
full-employment national product,!? draw on direct information for 
investment decisions, and so on. In short, can the conditions be created 
for the allocation of resources by social cost-benefit criteria, coordinated 
on a macro-scaleP As indicated above, Nove’s answer is attempted in 
steps two and three. 


* Op at,p 236 A mmilr line of argument can be found in Nove’s comment on Milton Foedman 
‘Market Mechanram and Central Economic Planning’, Centre for Research mto Communst Economies, 
occasional paper no 1, London 1984 

11 The complenty and degree of abstraction of these essumptions are well presented in Janos Kornas’s 
Anir Egualzbrime On Ecowsnrec Systems Theory and the Tashs of Research, London 1971 

2 See M Kalecki, ‘Theones of Growth m Different Socal Systems’, Sama, May-June 1970, and 
my own presentation in ‘Kaleck:’s Eeooomscs of Socialan’, Oxfers Balija of Ecomearscs and Statistics, 
vol 39, Febcaary 1977. 
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Step two examines the Soviet and ‘reformist’? Communist experience— 
not only Hungary and Yugoslavia but, more surprisingly, China and 
Poland as well, whose reformist credentials are either of very recent 
date, or confined to agriculture. This is in a sense a counterpart to step 
one, analysing planning failures instead of market failures. With regard 
to the Soviet economic system, the highly critical evaluation is most 
lucid and—with Nove’s standing as an unbiased expert on the subject— 
carries considerable weight. The failures of planning are set against the 
background of a historical ‘transition to socialism in the state of 
immaturity’ (Schumpeter), realities of social conflicts, and a totalitarian 
polity strongly interacting with the institutional set-up of the command 
economy. The latter’s crucial flaw may be interpreted as ‘distortion by 
exaggeration’ of the concept of planning based on public ownership: 
virtually unlimited statization, highly centralized planning down to 
minutiae of enterprise activity, strict regulation of economic relations 
with the outside world, and so on. Significantly, the Soviet system finds 
it increasingly difficult not only to choose efficient alternatives, but even 
to assure simple coordination of production and distribution; not only 
optimality but also consistency of plans becomes an elusive goal. The 
substitution of commands and physical allocation for market relations 
in the production sphere has utterly failed to overcome the alienation 
of individuals and particular organizational units, which are motivated 
probably as never before to cut a slice for themselves instead of 
working to expand and improve the cake. In effect there 18 little, if any, 
‘internalization of externalities’, the enormously costly modernization 
effort proves to be less and less capable of piercing the conservative 
armour of the system (save in a few high-priority sectors such as 
armaments and space exploration), and the deal for consumers is of 
questionable value, particularly when compared with aspirations. 


As far as the true ‘reform models’, Hungary and Yugoslavia, are 
concerned, Nove’s judgment is less harsh, although his picture 1s by no 
means rosy. There ts a certain lack of precision in pinpointing the 
systemic factors contributing to improvement, and those responsible 
for the still serious deficiencies. As Nove evidently seeks for his ‘feasible 
socialism’ a middle way between private free-enterprise economy and 
the rigid Soviet type of planning, this is especially regrettable. I shall 
return to some of the issues involved later in this article. 


Step three—the picture of ‘feasible’ or, in my interpretation, viable 
socialism itself—is sketched on the canvas of the preceding discussion. 
Two basic foundations are a multi-party democracy, with periodic 
elections to a parliament, and a plurality of property oghts in the 
economy (state enterprises, centrally controlled and administered; state- 
owned social enterprises with full autonomy and 2 management respon- 
sible to the workforce; co-operative enterprises; small-scale private 
enterprise, subject to clearly defined limits; and freelancers such as 
journalists, plumbers or artists). It is worth reproducing in full Nove’s 
nine-point recapitulation of the underlying principles of such a society: 

‘(a) The predominance of state, social and co-operative property, and 
the absence of any large-scale private ownership of the means of 
production. 
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(b) Conscious planning by an authority responsible to an elected 
assembly of major investments of structural significance. 

(c) Central management of current microeconomic affairs confined to 
sectors (and to types of decision) where informational, technological 
organizational economies of scale, and the presence of major externalt- 
ties, render this indispensable. 

(d) A preference for small scale, as a means of maximizing partici- 
pation and a sense of ‘belonging’. Outside centralized or monopolized 
sectors, and the limited area of private enterprise, management should 
be responsible to the workforce. 

(e) Current output and distribution of goods and services should 
whenever possible be determined by negotiations between the parties 
concerned. There should be explicit recognition that this implies and 
requires competition, a precondition for choice. 

(f) Workers should be free to choose the nature of their employment 
and given every opportunity to change their specialization. If they 
prefer it, they could opt for work in co-operatives, or on their own 
account (for instance in a family farm, workshop, or service agency). 

(g) As an unlimited market mechanism would ın due course destroy 
itself, and create intolerable social inequalities, the state would have vital 
functions in determining income policies, levying taxes (and differential 
rents), intervening to restrain monopoly power, and generally setting 
the ground-rules and limits of a competitive market. Some sectors 
(education, health, etc.) would naturally be exempt from market-type 
criteria. 

(h) It is recognized that a degree of material inequality 1s 2 precon- 
dition for avoiding administrative direction of labour, but moral incen- 
tives would be encouraged and inequalities consciously limited. The 
duty to provide work would override considerations of micro 
profitability. 

(i) The distinction between governors and governed, managers and 
managed, cannot realistically be eliminated, but great care must be 
taken to devise barriers to abuse of power and the maximum possible 
democratic consultation.’4 


As Nove appears to be continuously engaged in intellectual battle with 
left-dogmatist and utopian views, he is at pains to consider whether 
this model would ment the designation of socialism. In my opinion he 
should not worry: both for reasons of substance and because each attack 
on his design as insufficiently socialist may be at least counterbalanced 
by an attack on it as excessively socialist coming from convinced 
supporters of socialism who have been seasoned by experience... A 
more taxing problem is whether a system combined of such hetero- 
geneous components would actually work, and, if so, whether ıt would 
yield acceptable results. Needless to say, even to start a comprehensive 
debate it is necessary to specify much more clearly what is meant by 
the predominance of state, social and co-operative property, or the absence 
of any /erge-seale private ownership. To end it 18 practically impossible, 
for it will go on as long as the issues remain relevant. I myself am not 
free of doubts, but on balance I see this design as viable because it not 
only takes into account experience on both sides of the fence, but also 


3 Op at, pp 227-8 


looks flexible enough to accommodate tensions and conflicts without 
breaking up. The price for this probable viability—ioss of glamour and 
millennial promise—seems to me worth paying. 


3. Can ‘Real Socialism’ Be Made Viabler 


As I have already suggested, the answer to the question ‘how to make 
viable socialism feasible?’ ıs the least elaborated ın Nove’s book. 
Perhaps the reason for this lies ın the author’s central preoccupation 
with socialist prospects in the West, where feasibility and viability are 
more closely intertwined than elsewhere because of the accepted prin- 
ciple that a socialist government must achieve and retain power by way 
of a democratic electoral mandate. As for the Third World, “economic 
development ın the name of socialism has strong attractions for many’, 
but the constructive part of the book ts explicitly “concerned with 
“feasible socialism” in an industrialized, modern country’.14 The USSR 
and other European Communist countries are evidently counted in this 
latter category, but Nove’s discussion of their dynamics focuses more 
on the need to dispel dogmatic prejudices about the market, small 
private enterprise etc., than on an evaluation of the possibility of 
transforming ‘real socialism’ into a viable project. Since my own long- 
term interests, and the competence acquired from my previous work, 
clearly point me towards the latter issue, I shall devote the rest of my 
comments to it while taking into account the significance of the future 
of ‘real socialism’ for the future of socialism in general. | shall assume 
that the existence of a gap between real and viable socialism has been 
proven in Nove’s book and other writings, notably Kornai’s cogently 
argued location of the roots of failure in the existing system rather than 
in any particular economic policy.'5 I should also like to make clear, 
however, that in my view the prospect of the Communist countries 18 
one not of imminent economic collapse but of a progressive tendency 
to stagnation which, being in contradiction with the claim of historical 
superiority for socialism, expresses even more strongly the irrationality 
of the extraordinarily high price extorted in terms of human rights and 
values. 1é 


Let us begin with the political foundation of Nove’s viable socialism: 
namely, waltsparty democracy with periodic elections to parliament. This 18 
the only correct, commonsense meaning of political pluralism, as distinct 
form the elaborate constructions of certain sovietologists who are wont 
to include under this heading the competition between various fractions 
of the apparatus of the single-party state. Firstly, 1s such political 
pluralism relevant for the ecowomics of viable socialism? The answer 
should be an emphatic ‘yes’, precisely because the economic process 
cannot rely entirely on the market mechanism, and a number of funda- 
mental decisions which have to pay heed to externalities must be made 
by state bodies, i.e. through the political process. Such decisions are in 
themselves economically legitimate—to leave them to the market would 


14 Ibsd , p 155. 

1] Korn, Ecomamrecs of Shortage, Oxford 1980 

w See, mter alte, the pomt about ‘comservatrve modernization’ made by W Brus and T Kowalik m 
'Socmham snd Development’, Cewbridge Jomrnai of Ecomearscs, 7/1983 
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be illegitimate—and they only become truly arbitrary when there is no 
effective political control and responsibility, when no alternatives can 
be freely discussed, and supported or rejected. Under such conditions 
information flows inevitably become distorted—not in a random way, 
which to some extent is probably unavoidable, but with a deliberate 
bias in the interests of the power elite and its supporting strata. The 
motrational structure is shaped accordingly: a lack of real opportunities 
to affect political decisions, even in a most general sense, leads to 
withdrawal from participation; and privatized economic behaviour, 
more or less malleable to external influences of the ‘carrot—stick’ type, 
fails to develop the expected socialist attitudes of internalized common 
objectives. This is not to say that political pluraliam is sufficient to 
generate such attitudes, nor that ıt has an unqualifiedly positive impact 
on the operation of the ‘visible hand’ ın the economy. One would also 
need to assess fluctuations induced by the electoral cycle, the time- 
consuming process of arriving at decisions, the conflicts between merit 
and popularity, between long-term and short-term honzons, and so 
forth. Nevertheless, the experience of Communist countries provides 
strong evidence that the absence of political pluralism saps the very 
foundations of communality and opens the door wide for arbitrariness 
in the sense indicated above. The fate of past attempts to achieve 
political pluralism in Communist countries is known all too well— 
whether they were the work of non-Communist forces (such as East 
European socialist and populist parties in the immediate post-war 
period), of the Communist parties themselves (as in Czechoslovakia in 
1968), or of a genuinely mass working-class movement (as ın the case 
of Solidarnog€ ın 1980-81). In this light it appears fully plausible that, 
whatever subjective intentions may exist, the ultimate objective of the 
ruling elite is to perpetuate its own power, particularly in the case of 
the Soviet Union, which has acted as ‘guardian of last resort’ of ‘real 
socialism’ elsewhere, in conjunction with pursuing super-power interests 
on a world scale. Historical materialists should certainly expect objective 
exigencies finally to assert themselves, but the key-word ‘finally’ may 
not fit into Nove’s horizon for viable socialism (‘the lifetime of a 
child already conceived’). Within this tme span Communist parties in 
countries of ‘real socialism’ may still not surrender their ‘leading role’. 


If the prospect of meeting the strictly interpreted political condition of 
viable socialism (let us call it the ‘strong condition’) looks so unpromis- 
ing, what about political change of a lesser calibre, sometimes called 
liberalization as distinct from democratization? After all, compared 
with the peak of Stalinism before the death of the dictator, the relation- 
ship between state and citizens in countries of ‘real socialism’ has 
undergone substantial change, and some of them (Hungary 1s usually 
cited as the prime example) have acquired quite a reputation for 
liberalism. In terms of the political system this process leads, or at least 
may lead, to greater local involvement in decision-making through the 
activation of local authorities, or through employee representation in 
the management of enterprises. It would be wrong to deny that such 
developments have any significance: they may become even more 
important if the scope for autonomy of local units 1s increased by 
economic reform. However, so long as ‘monoarchy’ remains intact in 


the overall political system,” neither the degree of genuine local auton- 
omy nor the impact of local or general issues can be strong enough to 
affect in a more meaningful way the informational and motivational 
barriers. Hence, local participation measures alone should not be 
regarded as promising to meet even a substitute political condition (let 
us call it the ‘weak condition’) of viable socialism. 


A friend of mine and research partner Tadeusz Kowalik has advanced 
an idea which—if feasible—might be considered to meet our weak 
condition: namely, political pluralism of limited scope, outside the main 
body of the single-party state, allowing the interests of large social 
groups to be articulated through their tadependent organizations, such as 
free trade unions, peasant associations and consumer federations. Kowa- 
lik tries to work out a concept of ‘fundamental reform’,’® on the 
assumption that, notwithstanding the indispensability of pressure from 
below, no substantial systemic change can be expected in the foreseeable 
future without ‘reformist determination of the ruling elite itself’. Since 
this would obviously be lacking if it amounted to political abdication, 
a compromise might be reached that would guarantee the leading role 
of the Communist party along with the popular right to independent 
organizations. Such a reform would unquestionably be a step forward 
in creating the political conditions of viable socialism, both directly 
and through the imbuing of local participation with new spint and 
opportunites. The problem, however, is one of feasibility; in what sense 
can one maintain the ‘leading role of the party’—never, in practice, 
interpreted as other than a monopoly of power—while allowing genu- 
inely independent organizations in most sensitive areas of social lifer 
The unhappy fate of the 1980 Gdansk agreements in Poland may not 
be accepted as absolute proof of unfeasibility—conditions may change, 
including the party leaders’ attitude to compromise. Yet this telling 
experience is reinforced by the political direction in Poland and other 
Communist countries ın the period after the suppression of Solidarność. 


Let us now turn to the second of Nove’s basic foundations: p/arality of 
property rights in the economy, coexistence of state (national and local), co- 
operative and private ownership of the means of production. The term 
‘coexistence’ must be stressed, for what is meant is not a temporary 
tactical arrangement, or even a longer-lasting one as in Polish agricul- 
ture, where the private sector is barely tolerated out of necessity 
but kept under permanent siege without opportunites to develop its 
economic potential. Viable socialist economy is a mixed economy, and 
although I basically agree with Nove’s point (a) on the proportions of 
this ‘mim’, I take it to reflect a well-considered assessment of economic 





n Desprte ts rather ugly appearance, I have found the erm ‘monoarchy’ a useful opposrte to Dahl's 
concept of ‘polyarchy’—both allowing one to descnbe the political system in a waluc-free manner I 
first mtroduced the term in my ‘Pohtical Phomlism and Markets in Communist Systems’, in S. G 
Solomon, cd , Péaradztor m the Sept Unseen, London 1983 

18 The concept 1 presented m a comprebenarve paper Fundamental Reform of Real Soctaltam’, to be 
published in the senos of the Vienna Insumte for Comparative Economic Studies, The term ‘fundamen 
tal refocm’—4 ¢ , meanmegful change wethes the banc structures of the exusting system—stems from en 
arce woten jointly by Kalecki and Kowalik on contemporary capitalem a few weeks before 
Kaleckr’s death m 1970. This article, ‘Observations oa the “Crucial Reform” *, 8 pointed in Polish 
m volume two of Kalecki’s Collected Works, sod m Italan in Peita ad Ecomoaria, Nos 2-3/1971 
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exigencies at a given stage of historical development, rather than an 
inflexible dogma. In my view, it is most important for viable socialism 
to have each ownership sector, in order to prove its socio-economic 
viability, to earn as it were its share of national resources, to expand or 
to shrink in accordance with definable criteriz—by no means always 
those of the market, but certainly not doctrinaire ones ether. Such a 
mixed economy would also have indirect political implications: it would 
not automatically lead to pluralization of the political system, but ıt 
would definitely limit the scope of state power, exerted through, among 
other things, control over employment opportunities, and hence create 
more favourable conditions for development of the struggle for political 
rights. 


How feasible 1s a transformation of ‘real socialism’ into this kind of 
mixed economy? My answer here, with all due qualifications, would 
be less negative than with regard to the political condition, and also 
less uniform throughout the Eastern bloc. Admittedly, neither the 
formative nor the stabilization period of ‘real socialism’ seems to justify 
expectations of a significant evolution towards mixed economy. In 
the Soviet Union both the modest pre-October 1917 programme of 
nationalization and the NEP U-turn (which Lenin thought to be ‘sseryor 
í aa dolgo’—serious and for a long time) were swept away. Not only 
private enterprise but also the ‘co-operative-kolkhoz’ economy—pre- 
sented in constitutions and textbooks as the ‘other’ form of socialist 
ownership of the means of production—were effectively suppressed and 
became different from the state form merely in name; until recently, 
even the wider use of sub-contracting to smaller autonomous groups 
within and outside agriculture (‘links’ or ‘brgades’) was firmly rejected, 
often with quite unpleasant consequences for its proponents. The East 
European ‘people’s democracies’ actually pledged themselves to a mixed 
economy as they embarked upon ‘new roads to socialism’ after the 
Second World War, but their NEP was ended even sooner than the 
Soviet one, although less harsh methods were employed and certain 
new features introduced. This foundering has been conventionally 
ascribed to Soviet insistence, which was undeniably there and was 
obviously heeded by Communist leaders of East European countries 
belonging to the Soviet camp. However, there must have been more 
to it than that: firstly, the reluctance of local Communist leaderships to 
transplant the Soviet system was probably weakest in relation to the 
economy;!9 secondly, similar tendencies to eliminate, or at least severely 
to circumscribe, private and co-operative economic activity appeared in 
Yugoslavia and China, which defied Soviet pressure; thirdly, whenever 
opportunities seemed favourable, the tendency to extend state positions 
in the economy promptly reasserted itself, as evidenced by the GDR’s 
sudden nationalization of joint state-private companies in 1972,” or by 
the drive to expand state farms in Poland in the 19708. Unlike the 


D I have discussed thn question in “Sealntem and the People’s Democracies’, m R.C Tocker, ed, 
Seeder, Ecorse Historica! Leterpretetmea, New York 1977 For a more comprehensive presentation 
of the actual imsttutional developments, see my chapter 22, ‘Post-war Reconstrucnon sod Sooo- 
Economic Transformation’, in vol 1 of M C Kaser, cd , The Eromemec Hertory of Eastern Esrepe 1919— 
1973, Oxford 1985, forthcoming. 
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social-democratic (in the continental sense) branch of Marxism, which 
recognized a variety of possible forms of social ownership, and 1n some 
cases (Austria, Poland, etc.) was particularly supportive of the co- 
operative movement, the Communists remained strongly statist in their 
orientation. They operated in accordance with a mutually reinforcing 
mixture of ideology (state ownership = socialist ownership proper) and 
pragmatic politica-economic objectives (a single-party state requires 
monopolistic control over economic resources, while the state is an 


indispensable vehicle for a crash growth programme). 


In spite of everything, however, it would be wrong to disregard some 
recent signs of flexibility in these matters. In agriculture, the non-state 
sector actually started a slow and erratic comeback after Stalin’s death, 
when the status of kolkhoz members, individual plots and similar forms 
of food production began gradually to improve; today these forms are 
encouraged even in the Soviet Union, and are the object of proud 
statistical reports of growth in Bulgaria and elsewhere. Hungary has 
gone even further and pioneered successful collaboration between collec- 
tive and private farming within a co-operative setting. In Yugoslavia 
and Poland, where private farming survived the collectivization 
onslaught, the old policies of gradual elimination have given way not 
just to grudging tolerance but to an increasing acceptance of private 
agriculture as a permanent element to be carefully nurtured. Finally, 
the sweeping Chinese agricultural reform of ‘production responsibility 
devolved to the household’ has solidly reasserted private enterprise, 
although it stops short of restoring private ownership of land. In a 
country like China the specific weight of agriculture 1s so great that 
changes of such scope must in themselves have a profound impact on 
other sectors, and this is reflected in the growth of private and genuinely 
co-operative small-scale enterprise outside agriculture, as well as in the 
substantially enhanced role of firms run by local authorities. 


In European Communist countries, legal private economic activity 
outside agriculture varies considerably according to country and sector. 
The USSR, GDR, Czechoslovakia and Romania show little change; Hun- 
gary, Poland, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia pursue bolder policies, but with 
an uneven degree of implementation. As a rule, private enterprise 
develops faster in such areas as tourism, services and catering (including 
sub-contracting) than in production of goods (except fashion clothing). 
Some headway has been made in attracting foreign capital, and where 
its operation goes beyond initial experiments, it tends to enter the sphere 
of manufacture as well.21 With regard to the system of planning and 
management of the economy in general, the co-operative sector has 
been acquiring some chance to recover its autonomy from the state. 
This element of mix ın the ownership structure has appeared clearly 
since 1968 in Hungary and more recently in Poland, although there the 
reform measures introduced in 1982 have been applied very 
inconsistently. 


One should be most cautious in assessing the developments briefly 





u See, for example, the so-called ‘Poloma enterprises’, operating with capital provided by Polish 
exrparmates 
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sketched above. Even in the boldest cases the mix is, so far, well below 
that of the early post-revolutionary period, and in some countries—the 
Soviet Union topping the list—very little has moved. Nevertheless, the 
importance of what has actually happened and is likely to happen in 
the foreseeable future goes beyond the Soviet NEP and its equivalents 
in other countries: these were regarded as an expression of the imma- 
turity of socialist—particularly state—forms, which, it was argued, 
would soon prove their undoubted superiority. By contrast, expanding 
the non-state sector sow would inevitably point up the failure of the 
simple notion ‘the more state enterprise, the more socialism’ (viable 
socialism, of course). But on the other hand, if non-state enterprise 
becomes a tangible factor in improving economic performance, 
especially in raising the level of consumer satisfaction, then political 
credit may be gained as well. Needless to say, there are still formidable 
political and ideological inhibitions, bound up with, among other things, 
the consequences that an expanded private (but not necessarily co- 
operative) sector might have for the distribution of income and wealth. On 
the other hand, the lack of open popular control over decisions of the 
single-party state contributes to lingering mistrust about the stability of 
more favourable policies towards the private sector, with discouraging 
effects on long-term productive investment. To sum up: the likelihood 
of ‘real socialism’ reaching the proportions of mixed economy envisaged 
by Nove looks rather slender, but some developments in this direction 
can be expected—with substantial vanations among individual 


countries. 


Closely linked to political and ownership forms is the question of the 
economic mechanism or the system of functioning of the economy: that is to 
say, the methods of planning and management, and particularly relations 
between the state administration (national and local government) and 
the state-owned or socially owned enterprises. This has long been on 
the socialist agenda: both as the theoretical problem of the relationship 
between plan and market under socialism, and as the practical problem 
of economic reform in countries of ‘real socialism’. The term ‘economic 
reform’ has become so ambiguous from journalistic over-use—any 
change in the methods of planning and management is often spoken of 
as reform—that I should like to define it more precisely as a change in 
the operating prractp/es of the economic system, involving a switch to 
a different economic mechanism. To be specific, an economy of ‘real 
socialism’ becomes reformed when obligatory plan-targets and physical 
allocation of resources are abolished and replaced with autonomous 
planning at different levels (national economy, sector, enterprise), so 
that the regulatory functions of the state are exercised predominantly 
through appropriate adjustment of market magnitudes (prices, incentive 
schemes, monetary and fiscal policies, etc.). I do not wish to dwell on 
refined definitions and distinctions, especially as one can hardly expect 
any economic system to operate in pure forms. Suffice it to say that of 
all the countries of ‘real socialism’, only Yugoslavia and Hungary 
have so far met my criteria of a reformed socialist economy (though, 
obviously, considerable differences exist between the two). There can 
be no doubt that Nove’s ‘feasible socialism’ constitutes an economic 
system which at least has the features of a reformed economy in the 
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above sense. Hence, the prospects for economic reform are clearly 
apposite to any consideration of Nove’s argument. 


Economic reform has now been posed for more than three decades in 
countries of ‘real socialism’. Yet the effects are by no means impressive: 
Yugoslavia apart, Hungary has the only reformed economy 1n the Soviet 
bloc. Reform programmes have frequently been taken up and then 
aborted: the 1965 ‘Kosygin reform’ in the USSR; the GDR’s ‘new 
economic system’ of the mid-19608; Czechoslovakia’s mini-reform of 
1958 and the Prague Spring of 1968 that was ended by foreign invasion; 
the Bulgarian experience of the late sixties; and the many attempts 
launched ın Poland over the past fifteen years, with its distinctive 
political and economic situation. Where fresh moves have been made 
in the 19808, as in Bulgaria and the USSR, the changes have been slow 
and hesitant and have always stopped short of a reform properly 
so called. The Chinese record—outside agriculture and some special 
measures in foreign economic relations—is actually very similar. Why 
18 this so? I, like many others, have tried to answer this question by 
pointing to three groups of obstacles: political, social and what may be 
termed institutional—major difficulties in combining the plan with the 
market.” It ts evidently not possible to examine these in detail here, 
but their mutual interaction is so relevant to our subject that a brief 
discussion is called for. 


Political impediments are commonly listed first, in view of the fact that 
economic reform has to be sanctioned by the ruling elite and introduced 
by appropriate action of the state administration. Since a shift from 
command to a regulated~market system is taken to contradict monoar- 
chy, it 1s assumed that the ruling elite will be implacably hostile to 
an economic reform. Now, although the interconnections between 
economic reform and political change are much more complex than 
this analysis implies,“ experience does show that economic reform is 
perceived by the ruling elite as a serious threat to its power monopoly. 
This is true not only when greater economic autonomy for local units 
(of both economic and territonal organization) becomes linked with 
pressure for self-management—or « fortior: with a popular drive for 
political pluralism—but also when the project of economic reform 
remains formally isolated. Fears of the ultimate consequences for the 
political system are compounded by the political implications of the 
fierce resistance shown by ‘supporting strata’—party apparatus, state 
bureaucracy, planning and management administrative hierarchies, 
etc.—which are bound to be directly affected by an economic reform, 
especially if it cuts, as it should, into the nomenklatura mechanism of 
cadre selection. One should also pay some attention to ideological 
factors and to their function 1n political legitimation, although their 
role is, in my opinion, secondary. 


On the other hand, a market-oriented economic reform may sometimes 


n Ser, mter alta, “The Fast Europam Economic Refooms—What Happened to Them”, Sermi Ssmalees, 
Apol 1979, ‘Soret Economic Reforma’, Esrspetsche Remasches, January 1995, and “The Polrucal 
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become a political asset or even necessity for the ruling elite: in crisis 
situations, a change of economic mechanism may provide the only 
salvation, an Lenin realized when he forced the NEP on the bewildered 
Bolshevik Party;24 while ın less dramatic circumstances it may appear 
as the best way to defuse tensions caused by stagnating living standards, 
and hence to strengthen the existing political order. Post-war cases are 
less spectacular than the Soviet NEP, but telling none the less. In 
Yugoslavia, for instance, the leadership’s rapid conversion from extreme 
economic centralism to marketization was an important component of 
policies designed to secure domestic support against the Stalinist threat. 
Similarly, the dramatic contrast between the relative political stability 
of reformed Hungary and the 1980—81 revolution in Poland can hardly 
have failed to be absorbed into the ‘learning processes’ of the Communist 
elites. Nor do Soviet super-power calculations necessarily weigh only 
in an anti-reform direction: it 1s certainly true that, so far, the command 
economy has proved instrumental in supporting a huge military build- 
up (through its capacity for highly selective concentration of resources), 
but the weaknesses of ‘conservative modermization’, with its low innov- 
ative potential for the economy as a whole, might eventually become 
intolerable even for the marshals. 


The idea that, at some stage, political factors pushing for an economic 
reform may gain the upper hand underlies much analysis of the “Gorba- 
chev factor’ among Western sovietologists, and probably among some 
reformist groups in the USSR and Eastern Europe. A reform initiative 
from above should not, of course, be regarded as a mere chance in a 
hundred. In the past, however, such initiative has always been kept as 
low as possible: economic policy inflections, particularly based on the 
availability of extra resources, have had priority over systemic changes; 
drives to tighten organization and labour discipline have been given 
greater prominence than shifts in the economic mechanism; half-meas- 
ures have been favoured over the radical scrapping of old methods and 
institutions (the central bodies of planning and management almost 
invaniably surviving); and, above all, reform initiatives from above— 
except in Czechoslovakia in 1968—have been strictly limited to the 
economy, excluding any moves toward political pluralism, or rather 
designed to prevent changes ın the political system. This line is clearly 
visible not only in the failed reforms, but also in the programmes 
actually implemented in Yugoslavia and Hungary, where the monarchy 
has remained essentially intact, despite a certain liberalization in everyday 
life based on the broadening of what I call the ‘zone of political 
indifference’. 


A non-political economic reform 1s thus feasible; but can ıt also be 
viable? The general reasons why political pluralism 1s relevant for the 
economics of viable socialism have been discussed at the beginning of 
this section. But it is all the more important in the process of transition 


H The Polnh socal scleottst Whadyskaw Beenkowaki, one of the intellectual leaders of the Communzst 
Temstence movement in Poland dunng the Gemman occupation, in hrs Theory asd Resitty (London 
1981), makes good use of the concept of ‘dynamic petnficanion’, which denotes a strategy of edyostments 
m onder to preserve the banc strocture Alec Nove makes frequent reference to this book m The 
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from a command system to a reformed economic mechanism: systemic 
changes in themselves cannot be expected to produce quick and tangible 
results across the board, and some aspects of greater reliance on the 
market mechanism may adversely affect the interests of social strata far 
beyond those which, like the party and state bureaucracy, tend to resist 
reform almost by nature. For instance, some groups of rank-and-file 
workers (mainly the less skilled) may feel threatened by a tendency to 
combat the overmanning which gives them a stronger informal wage- 
bargaining position—most valuable in the absence of independent trade 
unions. Absolute job security in micro terms (at a given place of work) 
might disappear—indeed, would disappear—if firms were made to 
operate under competitive conditions, with the ever-present possibility 
of a reduction in output and employment, or even of complete shut- 
down. Stronger links between remunerations and enterprise perform- 
ance could create disparities in earnings for the same work, and so on. 
Managers are usually supposed to enjoy freedom from petty bureaucratic 
tutelage, but this can hardly be taken as entirely true for the vast 
majority of those who—as in the Soviet Union—already belong to the 
third or even the fourth generation raised on and for the command 
system. Social obstacles to economic reform may therefore not be 
limited to the apparatcbiki, and they could be difficult to overcome 
unless the population at large is inspired by a sense of political purpose 
attached to the cause of economic reform. As this 1s exactly the opposite 
of what the ruling elites wish to achieve, a vicious circle may be on the 
cards: politically sterile economic reform—less effective yet encroaching 
upon numerous vested interests—may bring less rather than more 
stability; and this in turn may generate counter-reform measures, made 
easier by the (politically prudent!) retention of the party and state 
structures of economic administration. 


This picture of a ‘reform cycle’, although naturally schematic, helps to 
explain past failures, and may have some predictive value as well. In 
the two cases of surviving economic reforms, it may also be useful in 
tracing inconsistencies. Take Yugoslavia. The official ideology of self- 
management socialism sets up a drive toward decentralization; but in 
conjunction with the unshaken single-party system, this generally leads 
to devolution of economic power to lower levels of the party and state 
hierarchy, rather than to the creation of a market environment for 
independent enterprises. In the particular Yugoslav conditions of a 
multinational federation, one of the most important consequences of 
this process is the rise of centrifugal forces in the ethnic republics 
and autonomous regions—a phenomenon which not only causes great 
concer in Yugoslavia, but certainly fuels anti-reformist sentiment in 
the Soviet Union. 


In Hungary, the preservation of monoarchy is considered by a number 
of analysts to have been a significant factor in the braking and even 
reversal of the reform process in the period 1972-78; and the largely 
unchanged structure of central economic administration, combined with 
the power vested in central and local party apparatuses, has kept alive 
the constant tendency to interfere with the rules of the regulated market. 
One of the most frequently stressed effects of such interference has been 
the excessive individualization of financial instruments such as taxes and 
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subsidies. As a result, the behaviour of enterprises has differed less than 
expected from the practice of the command system, as bargaining now 
centres on financial norms instead of old-style plan indicators. The 
Hungarian reform has undoubtedly had real positive effects on the 
performance of the economy, especially ın terms of macroequilibrium, 
despite exceptionally adverse external conditions. Yet it has also exposed 
the difficulties of combining central planning with a regulated market 
mechanism. In the very rich and sophisticated Hungarian economic 
debate of recent years,25 the search for the roots of these difficulties has 
not singled out political factors, pointing instead to inconsistencies 
in the reform project itself, and postulating accordingly a further 
development of market relations. It may well be, however, that the 
political framework is simply treated as a given in these debates, so that 
remedies have to be sought elsewhere. If this ts so, we would be faced 
with quite a paradox: marketization of the socialist economy as a 
substitute for pluralization of its polity! 


Clearly an evolution in this direction would present difficult problems 
for a socialist economy, particularly when it comes to using the capital 
market as the main channel for the generation and allocation of invest- 
ment resources. The first problem concerns the compatibility of the 
capital market, as the main form of financial intermediation, with a 
sustained full-employment level of output on a national scale. As 
mentioned in section two above, this 1s one reason why the economy 
cannot be simply left to the invisible hand of the market, which cannot 
be relied upon to provide the indispensable co-ordination between the 
price—wage relationship in the distribution of the national income, and 
the degree of investment activity. It may be argued that full employment 
should be sacrificed for the sake of gains in efficiency; but apart from 
the social cost-benefit evaluation of such a compromise, this would 
undermine one of the strongest elements of the case for socialism. The 
second problem is that of the capital market’s compatibility with 
national or local state enterprise. This question was never clear in the 
inter-war Lange-Lerner models of market socialism—which left out 
the issue of the managers’ own motivation—but 1t became pressing as 
some experience with a fledgling capital market gradully accumulated 
in Yugoslavia. The workers’ share in Yugoslav enterprise results 1s 
based not on any form of personal property rights, but exclusively on 
their employment position. The fact that their stake disappears with 
loss of employment affects attitudes towards the distribution of returns 
between current personal incomes (for consumption and personal 
savings), and collective investment. In public enterprises without self- 
management, the entrepreneurial function of dealing with risks and 
uncertainties of the capital market has to be practically vested in top 
managers and some kind of supervisory organs—an arrangement which, 
unless we unrealistically assume all-embracing ‘social-mindedness’, is 
unlikely to secure long-term interests and responsibility. Further evi- 
dence of the importance of the ownership problem is afforded by the 
fact that relatively successful instances of a rudimentary capital market— 
mainly in Hungary—are to be found almost exclusively outside the 
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state sector: in co-operative and private enterprise. All this does not 
mean that attempts to combine public enterpnse with some sort of 
capital market are a priori destined to fail; institutional changes under- 
taken in Hungary in 1984 (three categories of state enterprise, with 
varying degrees of market dependence) may prove to be at least a step 
towards a solution. Meanwhile, the need to re-think and re-intepret the 
ownership issue, 1n the context of a wider use of the market mechanism, 
is finding increased recognition in theoretical debates among reform- 
minded economists and sociologists. 


Conclusions 


What is the upshot of these unintentionally long deliberations about 
the prospects of transforming ‘real’ into viable socialism? If Alec 
Nove’s image of what he calls ‘feasible socialism’ is to be taken as a 
package, whose constituent elements cannot be drawn out of the whole, 
then the answer would appear to be bleak, at least within the time- 
horizon assumed in his book. Partial changes are possible, however, 
their likelthood varying chiefly as a function of the perceived distance 
from the sacrosanct seats of power ultimately shielded by Soviet military 
might. (A slight qualification should thus be registered for this functional 
relationship outside the Soviet camp.) Such partial changes, though 
falling short of viable socialism, are well worth striving for under the 
circumstances. But our discussion should also have made clear that 
attempts to introduce partial isolated reforms carry intrinsic risks of 
missing even partial goals, for inconsistencies due to lack of complement- 
arity may bar positive effects, and this may lead in tum to a search for 
relief within the logic of the familiar system. The unreformed, though 
reorganized, East German economy has been performing relatively well 
and currently represents such an alternative. It ıs doubtful, however, 
whether it is capable of being transferred. 


I would like to conclude, on a more general note, by stressing how 
formidable are the obstacles to any undoing of the wrongs committed 
ın the name of socialism and revolutionary Marxism. I am tempted to 
add that very few of these wrongs can be exonerated by the no-other- 
choice argument, but I will refrain from sparking fresh controversy in 
this final paragraph. Let us then settle for a neutral formulation about 
the past in order to underline the message for the future. Whatever the 
historical circumstances and other factors which shaped the features of 
‘real socialism’, a rejection of these features must be among the top 
priorities for a socialist. Once admitted, even with the best intentions, 
even as a purely ‘temporary’ emergency, they persist and cancerously 
block the roads to viable socialism. I am deeply convinced that this is 
the key lesson to be drawn from the experience of ‘real socialism’ for 
socialist movements in developed and Third World countries alike. 


™ Not surpnsingty, this especially true of Yugoslavia (see, e g, A Bayt, ‘On Some Open Questions 
of Socal Property’, in the Serbo-Croat yournal Pregl, No. 11--12/1982) and Hungary (sce T Bauer, 
‘The Second Economic Reform and Ownership Rekuons’, Hesters Ferepeas Fromms, 54/1984) In 
Poland the leading proponent of the ideas of the ‘property nghts school’ is the sociologist Jadwiga 
Stanuakis, who, bowever, eme to deny any poeubulity of economic rationality without iodrvidval 
property nghts (This has to be a tentative emeceement, because it based on an unpublished paper 
probably presented in 1984 and forming part of a book m preparanoa,) 
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Ken Worpole 


Scholarship Boy: The Poetry of 
Tony Harrison 


He both wants to go back and yet thinks he has 
gone beyond his class, feels himself weighted 
with knowledge of his own and their situation, 
which hereafter forbids him the simpler pleas- 
ures of his father and mother. And this is only 
one of his temptations to self-dramatization. 
Richard Hoggart, The Uses of Literacy 


In the Conservative home grammar school 

offered an educational relse from cramping 

conditions of working-class life; in the Socialist 

home it seemed to promise the long-awaited 
consummation. 

Brian Jackson and Dennis Marsden, 

Education and ths Working Class 


In the ‘Massacre of the Innocents’, Herod of Judaea ordered that the 
first-born male in every family be put to the sword, as a result of being 
warned that a rival leader of the people was about to be born. In post- 
war Britain, state education succeeded where Herod most conspicuously 
failed by selecting out 2 significant proportion of the academically most 
able working-class children—many of them first-born males, too—and 
sending them to selective grammar schools where they were estranged 
from their own families (and therefore their own class) and disinherited 
from their political and cultural traditions. The full story of the huge 
cultural swathe which the grammar school system cut through British 
working-class life and politics has never been written, yet it could be 
argued that it was one of the most effective pre-emptive attacks on the 
possibility of a popular working-class socialist politics in this century, 
and was achieved with hardly a murmur of resistance. 


As Brian Jackson and Dennis Marsden showed in their study of 
88 working-class grammar school children in Huddersfield,! in many 
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politically conscious working-class families a place for their child or 
children at grammar school was seen as one of the benefits of post-war 
Labour reconstruction. For though the 1944 Education Act which 
brought ın the tri-partite system—grammar, technical and ‘modern’— 
was actually passed by the Coalition Government of 1944, it came to 
be seen as part of the 1945 Labour Government programme, along with 
the National Health Service and other modernizing pieces of state 
legislation. It 18 true that the impossibility of combining ‘equality’ with 
‘selectivity’ had been argued in the Labour Party, but ‘Red’ Ellen 
Wilkinson as Minister of Education, and George Tomlinson her suc- 
cessor, were adamant defenders of the grammar school or selective 
system of which they were both products. 


For the 1959 Crowther Report on 15—18 education, the working class 
was a hidden ‘pool of ability’ which had as yet remained unfished.? If 
the nineteenth-century proletariat was merely ‘hands’ for production, 
as Marx wryly noted, then in the twentieth century it was a new source 
of ‘brains’. The clever ones had to be sorted out, particularly the boys, 
and this was achieved by the “11 plus’ examination which swept through 
hundreds of thousands of homes each year like an icy wind, and 
which tn many places destroyed the cementing ties of family and class 
relationships, literally dividing families and friends against each other, 
sometimes for ever. For many working-class children, success was 
actually the beginning of their problems. Whereas, as one sociologist 
commented at the time: ‘For middle-class parents, in particular, eleven- 
plus day is a day of national mourning. Like King Aegeus they sit on 
the cliffs, waiting to see if the returning sads are white or black.’ The 
political or cultural effects of the annual gleaning (or cull, depending 
on one’s point of view) were hardly ever questioned. 


Social Engineering 


In this period educational discourse was dominated by the vocabularies 
of social engineering and positivist psychology. And contemporary 
British socialism strongly identified with such vocabularies. As Harold 
Wilson said quite explicitly ın a television interview in 1967: ‘If there 
is one word I would use to identify modern socialism ıt 18 science.” He 
also stated rather earlier than this that ‘the grammar schools will be 
abolished over my dead body’. Children’s abilities were measured only 
by the results they could achieve on Schonell, Wechsler, Moray House, 
Stamford-Binet and other ‘objective’ intelligence tests. Their intelligence 
was regarded as a national resource to be aggregated and then directed 
in whichever way the needs of the economy pointed. The notion of a 
‘brain drain’—Bnitish scientists going to work abroad—hbecame a 
national cause for alarm in the early 19608 as Britain prepared for its 
very own technological revolution (and failed). The very concept 
testified to some image of a glutinous national pool of ‘grey matter’ 
that could be tapped or drained. Because the pool needed enlarging, 
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more working-class children were selectively educated so that they 
could add to the national resource. In an essay called “The New Model 
Bourgeoisie’, published in the Conservative journal Crossbow in 1962, 
the right-wing ideologue Charles Curran wrote of ‘an army of young 
men and women...a parvenu elite picked for their brains’. Frances 
Stevens’s study of the post-war grammar school generation was aptly 
called “The New Inheritors’.6 Such was the process by which a large 
number of the most intellectually able working-class children were won 
for the Conservative political project, a process which 1s being fully 
harvested today. As Jackson and Marsden stated in 1962: ‘The main 
bulk of the parents were Labour . . . with the children there has clearly 
been a considerable shift of sympathy—6;% to 73% were agarast the 
Labour Party, the traditional political voice of the working class.” Not 
only was this new elite politically mobile, it was geographically mobile 
too. Within a few years of leaving grammar school—to go on to some 
form of higher education or into work— 61 of the 88 Huddersfield 
children had left their home town and settled elsewhere, thus confirming 
the absolute nature of the break they had made with both class and 
community. 


Because of the sheer fecundity of working-class intelligence in terms of 
numbers, ıt never mattered if large amounts of this national resource 
were squandered or wasted. Thus, having recruited increasing numbers 
of working-class children into the grammar schools at the age of 11, 
the system often quickly streamed them into lower grade sets and used 
them as a kind of ballast whereby middle-class children could be 
encouraged to rise higher. Stream was set against stream and working- 
class children were often used as pace-makers who, in the last laps of 
the race, would fall behind to allow the even more able middle-class 
children to surge forward and win. In streamed schools it was standard 
practice for many teachers publicly to compare classes against each 
other ‘pour exconrager les autres’: “Well I hope 4A are going to do a lot 
better than 4D, the class I’ve just come from teaching . .. “Come on 
3 Beta, otherwise some of you are going to have to go down into a 
lower class.’8 


G. Henton Davies recalled one teacher who ‘divided his class into non- 
donkeys and donkeys’, largely along class lines.’ In the grammar school 
which I attended, Southend High School for Boys, those children 
eligible for free school dinners (of which happily I was not one) sat at 
a separate table and afterwards cleared up the other boys’ dirty plates 
and stacked them ready for the sink; this was just one of the less subtle 
ways in which grammar schools made ıt quite obvious that working- 
class students were there on sufferance and could never really ‘belong’. 
Dennis Marsden remembers the ‘sheer loneliness’ of being separated off 
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from his friends when he won a place in a grammar school: ‘I knew 
what a mountaineer feels on an exposed climb.’!® 


The writer Valerie Avery, whose widely acclaimed autobiography Los- 
don Morning, published in 1964, was largely about going from a working- 
class family to grammar school, later described how the book was 
written ‘in a state of disintegration of me as a person. Not understanding 
anything that was going on... I was so depressed and knotted up 
inside. We had just moved out of the Old Kent Road and I was 
worrying about ‘O’ levels, and this brought a sense of “It’s all vanishing, 
it’s all decaying, I’ve got to stop it somehow, I must sort of trap it. A 
sense of death was very strong.” Two further volumes, Loados Shadows 
and Losdon Spring, continued to explore the traumatic experience of 
loss of identity which a grammar school education and geographical 
uprooting provoked.!! 


Aims of the Grammar School 


In her eulogistic study of the grammar school, The Living Tradition, 2 
Frances Stevens cites a series of comments by head-teachers in the 19508 
about the over-riding aums of grammar school education. One stated: 
‘The grammar school, whatever its variations, is essentially for those 
who can learn from books. Those who learn by doing are not really for tbe 
grammar school, though they are in fact here and we ought to do our 
best for them.’ Another head teacher said: ‘I see grammar school 
education very strongly as a matter of communicating middle-class values to 
a “new” population.” Another asserted: Tt is concerned with manners... 
and the creation of style: the pxblic school sirtwes, in fact—though without 
snobbery.’ And yet another described the role of the grammar school 
as ‘a preparation of that part of society which should have opinions’. One was 
unashamedly explicit: “The grammar school now includes among its 
pupils a much higher proportion of children from poorer homes... 
Children liks these bave very little to give to the social or cultural life of the 
school.’ Others spoke of ‘character weaknesses’ or ‘defective character 
qualities’ as the reason why many highly intelligent working-class 
pupils failed to achieve academic success despite their grammar school 
education. For many working-class children, then, the grammar school 
was a form of Inquisition; they could either recant and embrace a new 
faith—or be broken on the wheel. 


Even where there was sympathy and encouragement for the working- 
class pupil this invariably took the form of supporting the process of 
recantation and eschewal of familial and class cultural ongins. I will 
always remember talking to a friend who had gone to teach in such a 
school and who described this process as he saw it articulated in the 
staffroom. ‘Whenever they talk about a particular pupil who is showing 
a lot of initiative and enthusiasm, they never say, “Oh, he or she could 
be a really good trade unionist, or cultural or political activist”; it would 
always be “Oh, so and so could become a teacher”; they were always 
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really saying that a bright working-class pupil could become like us. 


Join us.’ 


The issue around which these conflicts most sharply focused was that 
of language: spoken language. It was the first and major article of faith 
that the working-class child could not speak ‘correct’ English: the 
pronunciation was wrong, and the grammar too. ‘Standard English’ 
and “Received Pronunciation’ (‘form of speech used by the majority of 
cultured people’, Coasise Oxford Dictromery) were the two main criteria 
by which working-class children were judged in the grammar schools— 
and found badly wanting. 


This attitude to working-class speech found its most explicit formulation 
in a paragraph from the Newbolt Report of 1921, whose brief it was 
to examine and make recommendations concerning the teaching of 
English in state schools. The committee was chaired by Sir Henry 
Newbolt, the patriotic poet, and included such eminent grammarians 
as Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, J. H. Fowler and Caroline Spurgeon. On 
non-Standard forms of speech the Report had this to say: ‘It is emphat- 
ically the business of the elementary school to teach all pupils who either 
speak a definite dialect or whose speech is disfigured by vulgarisms, to 
speak standard English, and to speak it clearly. The great difficulty of 
teachers in elementary schools in many districts is that they have to 
fight against the powerful influence of evil habits of speech contracted 
in home and street. The teacher’s struggle is thus not with ignorance 
but with a perverted power.’ 


The question of ‘language and class’ became a major political issue in 
Britain in the 1960s and early 19708 as a result of the work of Basil 
Bernstein and his theories of ‘elaborated’ and ‘restricted’ codes of speech 
allied to social class ongins. Whilst there was much that was really 
substantive and onginal in his insights into the relationship between 
patterns of speech and patterns of conceptualization, the debate rapidly 
centred on quite other issues of class and attributable moral worthiness. 
For behind what seemed to be a simple issue of ‘correct speech’ there 
were complicated political and cultural histories bound up with class 
relations emanating from the social relations of production, differential 
cultural histories connected to city and rural cultures, partisan know- 
ledge as against disinterested knowledge, the legacy of a hundred years 
of compulsory state education; it was base and superstructure all over 
again in which one was required to come down on one side or the 
other—quickly. But what did come out of the controversy, in the short- 
lived journal Language and Class, was very valuable affirmative material 
concerning the complexities of dialect speech.14 The second, and last, 
issue took up a cause célébre of the ‘language and class’ issue, ın which a 
post-graduate applicant for a teaching post was rejected largely because 
of his vernacular dialect. After the interview the chairman of the 
interviewing panel had written to the candidate expresaing the panel’s 
appreciation of his qualities, which were unfortunately negated unless 
‘one failing can be eradicated’. That failing was ‘grammatical and other 
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faults in your spoken English’. Of the many letters which appeared 1n 
the educational press and elsewhere at this time, none was more moving 
than that written by his father, 2 South London docker. Addressing 
himself to the College of Further Education, in the very district of South 
London where the family had always lived—it was their community, 
remember—he expressed astonishment at the exclusion: ‘For my son to 
attain a position as lecturer at Woolwich College, he would have to 
deny his family, friends, and all his associates of a very warm and loving 
character, becoming strange to all who love him.’ 


Language and Class 


It is precisely this passionately felt sense of inferiority about speech that 
runs through much of the poetry of Tony Harrison, like a permanent 
water-mark impregnated into the blank white page. For if Hoggart was 
the benign chronicler of the ‘scholarship boy’, Brian Jackson and Dennis 
Marsden the sociologists, Raymond Williams the novelist, then Tony 
Harrison is pre-eminently the poet of that major cultural (and dis- 
integrative) experience. The new Selected Poems published by Penguin 
has moved Harrison the poet, rather than the translator and librettist, 
from a largely unnoticed position to one ın which he 1s claimed to be 
among the most important English poets now writing. Of course the 
writing has always been there, but once again it is the publishing process 
which largely decides ‘importance’ in the metropolitan literary world. 
For many years it was almost impossible to get hold of any of Harrison’s 
work, which had a kind of underground reputation; the ‘King Penguin’ 
seal of approval might now also be a seal of another kind, almost 
putting the poems under glass, removed from the living atmosphere in 
which any individual poem, when first published, makes its first and 
unique impact. 


The extraordinary sonnet sequence, from The School of Elogwence, has 
language, class and education as its major themes, and the connection 
with the earlier critical tradition is quite open in the sonnet, Them and 
(xz), jointly dedicated to Richard Hoggart and Leon Cortez (the latter 
a dialect comedian). The poem recalls an English lesson in which 
Harrison was disallowed from reading a major character part in Macbeth 
because of his accent: 


I played the Drunken Porter ın Mecbeth. 
Poetry’s the speech of kings. You’re one of those Shakespeare gives the 
comic bits to; prose! 


Of course it wasn’t just in Shakespeare’s time that the labouring classes 
had only the comic parts. Even in such a modern cultural form as radio, 
for the larger part of the BBC’s history the only working-class voices 
which ever managed to get broadcast were those of comedians! All of 
‘serious’ broadcasting was held tightly in the hands (and voices) of 
those with a public school background and impeccable Received Pronun- 
ciation, or BBC English as it came to be called. 





H Edited by Harold Rosen and published by the Language and Class Workshop, London 1974. 
15 Tony Harmon, Selected Pes, Harmoodsworth 1984, p 18. 
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Even as recently as 1981, the BBC published a staff pamphlet called Ths 
Spoken Word which began with the confident understanding: ‘In what 
follows it is assumed that the speaker uses Received Standard English 
in its 1980s form. The form of speech recommended is that of a person 
born and brought up in one of the Home Counties, educated at one of 
the established southern universities, and not yet so set ın his ways that 
all linguistic change is regarded as unacceptable.”!6 Tom Burns’s study 
of the BBC, BBC: Psblic Institution and Private World, contains many 
interviews with senior managers who talk about the unique aura of a 
‘public’ organization which many on the left have always held to be a 
model of disinterested, unifying national culture. One manager describes 
the new recruits to the General Trainee course: ‘Among the younger 
people there is a certain type, generally speaking an Oxbridge graduate 
who is generally taken on the General trainee course because it’s really 
selective and they are generally the ones to be chosen: charming, very 
well dressed, very cultured, very refined—all of these things, and what 
else? Perhaps rather narrow, because they have not travelled very 
much, or never been hungry’ (p.44).17 Another talked about “The BBC 
type—in fact, like BBC pronunciation and what used to be called BBC 
culture, a tacitly agreed amalgam of styles of conduct and deportment’ 
(p-44). This mandarin class is summarized as, ‘a cultural corps d’élite, 
cementing in a very English way the worlds of gentility, government, 
the higher professions and the high table ın a social combination of the 
“well-connected” (p.99). Given such a powerful and monopolistic 
cultural apparatus, together with compulsory state education and its 
insistence on Standard speech forms and the omnipresent rule of 
classroom silence well into the 19508, then it is not surprising that in 
the first half of this century, the majority of the population had very 
few cultural institutions in which they could recognize themselves and 
create their own new forms of cultural practice. The hegemony of state 
education and state culture conspired to silence working-class self- 
definition and self-activity, and yet this very hegemony was one which 
the British Labour Party deemed to be ‘progressive’. 


Form and Subject Matter 


One of the most evident strengths of Harnson’s School of Eloquence 
derives from the tension created between the classical literary form of 
the sonnet and the colloquial nature of the subject matter. It 18 precisely 
that tension which gives the poems their sharp sense of irony and self- 
conscious dignity. The famuliar rhythms and patterns of rhyme make 
them immediately accessible to the ear and eye, and Harrison’s own 
public readings from the sequence, with admirable introductory and 
explanatory remarks about how each poem 1s made up of a variety of 
references and relationships, have given them an increasingly popular 
following. At the same time, it is interesting to note that these long 
introductions have come under fire from that literary critical tradition, 
starting with I. A. Richards’s Practical Criticism, which insists that every 
poem should be a self-contained, self-referential artefact or ‘verbal 
icon’ and that any outside references or contextualization are not only 
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extraneous but positively harmful. For that tradition there is no society, 
no history, just a succession of pure literary formations. The antagonism 
to making poetry a shared experience can best be understood by quoting 
a recent statement by the poet and critic Geoffrey Grigson: “Poetry 
readings are for those too indifferent and too lazy to read for them- 
selves.18 It is worth remembering that the word sonnet comes from 
the Italian sonneto, diminutive of suono, sowad. The sonnet is a literary 
form derived from the importance of the human voice, and Harnson 
has quite radically restored that function to it. 


The sonnet, then, is a highly appropmate form in which to write about 
language and speech—one of the predominant themes of Harrison’s 
work. For the whole ‘School of Eloquence’ sequence is about the 
process of separation and loss—of family, class and language: 


I’ve studied, got the OED and other tongues I’ve slaved to speak or read: 
L & S dead Latin, L & S dead Greek, 

one the now dead lexicographer gave me, 

Ivan Poldauf, his English Crech sssr; 


Harrap’s French 2 vols, a Swahih, 
Cabrera’s Afro Cuban Amage, 
Hausa, Yoruba, both R. C. Abraham’s 


but not the tongue that once I used to know 
but can’t bone up on now, and that’s mi mam’s 


(Werdlsts ID) 


When Harrison was asked to adapt a number of medieval mystery plays 
for the National Theatre, he agreed only on the condition that God, 
Jesus and all the cast should have Yorkshire accents. Harrison’s long- 
standing cultural project has been to re-establish the legitimacy of 
regional dialects and other forms of non-Standard English and Received 
Pronunciation. One of Harrison’s most recent projects was the writing 
ofa play for Leeds schoolchildren about Herod, and the twin demonolog- 
ies in that play concerned the two ‘Big H’s’. Herod and the aspirate 
letter ‘h’, whose frequent dropping in speech is a mark (and stigmata) 
of many forms of non-Standard 


Not that Harrison hasn’t realized that the sheer weight of the many 
complex forms of public speech—the discourses of science and other 
technical languages, the discourses of state bureaucracies—have almost 
inflicted upon many people a felt sense of inadequacy that drives them 
towards silence. In a poem about his father’s cremation, Marked with 
D., he writes of how his father, 


hungered for release from mortal speech 
that kept him down, the tongue that weighed like lead. 


And in the introductory epigram to the sonnet sequence he wnites: 


How you became a poet’s a mystery! 
Wherever did you get your talent fromr 
————— 


18 Cited in K. Worpole, Reedy by Naarbers, Loadon 1984, p 56 
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I say: I had two uncles, Joe and Harry— - 
one was a stammoerer, the other dumb. 


In the never-ending struggle for cultural freedom, whether against class 
domination or imperialism, the struggle over language is paramount. 
In the sonnet, ironically called National Trast, he writes of a visit to a 
tin mine in Cornwall: 


here at the booming shaft at Towanroath, 

now National Trust, a place where they got tin, 
these gentlemen who silenced the men’s oath 
and killed the language that they swore it in, 


The dumb go down ın history and disappear 
and not one gentleman’s been brought to book: 


Mes den hep tavas a-gollas y dyr 
(Comish—‘the tongueless man gets his land took.’) 


A poem dedicated to a friend fighting for Frelimo in Mozambique is 
full of admiration for a guerrilla soldier who has learnt to speak four 
languages, plus his own, in order to be an effective propagandist for 
the cause; though the poem cautions against too great a reliance on 
the language—spondaic or dactylic—of the gun, for eventually the 
ammunition always runs out, but language can always renew itself. 


Books in the Family Home 


At home it wasn’t language that separated out the scholarship boy from 
his family, but the form of the language and the form of the knowledge 
and experience: all in books. 


That summer it was Ibsen, Marx and Gide. 
I got one of his you-stuck-up-bugger looks: 
ab sometimes think you read tee many books. 
ah xivecr'ad much trae for a pood read. 
(A Good Read) 


But perhaps the best expression of this alienation is in the wonderful 
sonnet, Book Emds, about the evening of his mother’s death when he sat 
with his father in the downstairs front room in silence: 


Shocked into sleeplesaness you’re scared of bed. 
We never could talk much, and now don’t try. 
You're like book ends, the pair of you, she’d say, 
Hag that grate, say nothing, sit, sheep, stare... 


The ‘scholar’ me, you, worn out on poor pay, 
only our silence made us seem a pair... 


... Back in our silences and sullen looks, 
for all the Scotch we drink, what’s sull between’s 
not the thirty or so years, but books, books, books. 


The subject matter of some of Harrison’s early published poems in the 
collection The Lozers, concerning adolescent sexuality particularly and 
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male sexuality in general, both homesexual and heterosexual, ironic, 
bitter, sarcastic, also clearly shocked his parents: 


But I still see you weeping, your hurt looks: 
You wiren’ t brought xp te write smh mucky books! 


Those poems, taken together with the translations in ‘U.S. Marta? 
(1981), rather than épater /s boxrgeots seem more to have shocked the 
working-class family and friends of the author.'® Behind this particular 
alienation one can almost hear the words of that most important of 
19308 auto-didact writers, the Tynesider Jack Common, who came to 
London to help edit The Adelphi magazine and bait Orwell, and who 
wrote in one of his acerbic columns directed against metropolitan 
intellectuals that ‘Socialism will not be built book by book.’ 


Harrison is adept at taking small incidents or commonplace matenal 
obyects and turning them into extended metaphors by puns and other 
forms of word-play that seem to embody a greater strength and assurance 
than one finds in the much better known ‘Martian’ poets, Craig Raine, 
Christopher Reid especially, whose sharp verbal wit 1s often achieved 
at the expense of any sustained moral seriousness. A fine example of 
this is in the second sonnet of the three that form the short sequence 
Laminations. The experience remembered 1s of an amusement-arcade 
machine that gave small electric shocks and remined him of how he 
and his mother and father linked hands: 


The current would connect. We’d feel the buzz 


ravel our loosening ties to one tense gop, 
the family circles, one continuing US! 


He goes on to mention an occasion when, home from his first year at 
grammar school, he began to ‘lecture them on neutrons and Ohm’s 
law/and other half-baked Physics I'd been taught/I’m sure my father 
felt I was a bore!’ It was the young grammar school boy who broke 
the circle with his quast-scientific lecturing, and at the end, with both 
parents dead, desperately wished to renew the circle again, by references 
to some other circle—eternity, annihilation—in whose conflagration or 
moment of ‘illumination’ they would all share a common non-existence. 
(The crematorium fires, whether of his own parents, of Auschwitz, of 
countless pyres of religious heretics, obsessively light the pages of the 
Selected Poems, since for Harrison history really ıs a nightmare from 
which at his own most optimistic he sees himself, ‘vocal chords... 
scorched and black . . . singing from the flames.’) 


‘The temptation to self-dramatization’, which Hoggart discerned in the 
scholarship boy estranged from his own parents, is very much the force 
behind the poetry. The whole School of Eloquence sequence is about his 
own class and cultural predicament, obsessively worked over again and 
again. The same traumatic moments—his parents’ deaths and funerals, 
the first years at grammar school, the decline and disintegration of the 
geographical and class community in which his parents’ generation 
NN 
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brought him up—run consistently through the still-unfinished sonnet 
sequence. The omissions, or silences, in Harrison’s account of childhood 
and school are highly significant: there are no references to any other 
children or friends of his own age, no evocation of children’s games, 
street life, sweet-shops, comics, Saturday morning pictures, collective 
rebellion ın the classroom, larking about on summer evenings, early 
sexual involvements, or any of those ‘collective memories’ which are 
usually the very stuff of the literature of class or geographical exile. The 
exception to this is referred to in the sonnet, Continsons, the title poem 
in one of Harnson’s collections which recalls that ‘James Cagney was 
the one up both our streets. His was the only art we ever shared.’ 


Images of the Working Class 


A result of this estrangement from his peers is that outside the hallowed 
family circle, the working class in Harrson’s eyes is felt to be an 
ominous, unleavened mass, consisting of house-clearers and auctioneers’ 
men who ‘chip the paintwork’ and trample down the garden, or football 
fans, ‘all aggro in tight clothes and skinhead crops’. These spectres are 
the visions of a writer who has become partially sighted and whose 
occasional visits have confirmed what can only be the impression of the 
outside observer. This is a view of an uncouth working class that seems 
to come so easily to the minds of a metropolitan intelligentsia, and it 
is ironic that one has to go to the much despised commercial popular 
culture for positive images of working-class life, particularly of young 
people, in such films as Bill Forsyth’s That Simksag Feeling and Gregory’ s 
Girl, or commercial TV series such as Grange Hill or Tucker's Luck, 
Brookside, Murphy's Mob and even Coronation Street. These have actually 
defended working-class people from the gross mis-representations of 
‘higher’ cultural forms and traditions such as that of ‘public broadcast- 
ing’ and the ‘quality’ newspapers, which have so frequently characterised 
young people as a mob or undifferentiated mass. 


This is the major difficulty with Harrison’s most recently published 
long poem, ‘r.’, which appeared in the London Review of Books in January 
of this year. It ıs clearly intended to be a ‘state-of-the-nation’ poem, set 
in contemporary Britain during the long and bitter (and unprecedented) 
miners’ strike. The epigram at the head of the poem is a remark that 
the NUM president, Arthur Scargill, once made to a newspaper: ‘My 
father still reads the dictionary every day. He says your life depends 
On your power to master words.’ This obviously appealed to the 
lexicographically minded Harrison, yet in many ways the poem belies 
the complexity of the class formations that make up the various mining 
communities throughout England, Scotland and Wales. For though the 
‘v.’ of the title stands for ‘all the versuses of life’ including 


class v. class as bitter as before, 

the unending violence of US and THEM, 
personified in 1984 

by Coal Board MacGregor and the NUM 


the main subyects of the poem are not the miners on strike but the 
working-class supporters of Leeds United who have sprayed graffiti 
over the gravestones of the cemetery where Harrison’s parents are 
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buried—the mob again. Though Harrison understands some of the 
causes of their almost total alienation from any form of customary civic 
consensus—young men with only a prospect of unending unemploy- 
ment before them—there is no reference at all to the working-class 
miners and their families who have been leading the major opposition 
to government policies that have produced the economic wastelands of 
the North of England. Clearly, however, this ıs exactly what happens 
when people generalize about ‘the nation’ from the basis of some 
personal incident or experience of inconvenience or distress. The tat- 
tooed football supporters who left empty beer cans in the cemetery and 
sprayed the head-stones may well represent a terrible picture of the 
breakdown of ‘community’ which Harrison deplores. Yet in complete 
contrast the miners’ strike, more than any other social groundswell 
since the war, produced a new sense of ‘community’ that for the first 
time is not exclusively centred on men and work, but has integrated 
whole new constituencies of the peace and ecology movements, some 
of the churches and civic bodies, feminism, black and gay politics, too.” 
The new sense of community engendered by the miners’ dispute is the 
most positive political development of the past decade and Harrison's 
poem has simply ignored that whole complexity. Against disintegration 
he can only offer a new form of the possessive family circle: 


Home, home to my woman, where the fire’s lit 
these still chilly mid-May evenings, home to you, 
and penshed vegetation from the pit 

escaping insubstantial up the flue. 


To reproduce the very intense and restricted form of social relationships 
which produced his own sense of isolation, seems ironic indeed. But 
this is clearly the larger pattern of a project which found its most perfect 
expression in the ‘scholarship boy’, whose only relationship to class 
ended up being a sense of betrayal and guilt or an embracing of a new 
class and political ideology. 


To read the sonnet sequence simply as ‘evidence’ of personal biography, 
or to criticize poetry solely on the grounds of political sophistication 
is, I am aware, one of the very worst forms of cultural reductionism. 
Yet had they been more widely published as they were being wntten— 
and that they were not is no fault of Harrison’s—they would have had 
a quite different relationship to contemporary cultural criticism from 
one of retrospective testimony. Written at the very time of the great 
debates and arguments over education, class and language, the poems 
found it incomparably more difficult to gain access to the metropolitan 
literary and cultural journals, including the New Statesman and Tribune, 
than the work of such poets as Craig Raine, Christopher Reid, Blake 
Morrison or Clive James, which was made available as it came out of 
the typewriter. The Selected Posms ıs a testimony to survival in the face 
of some of the most painful betrayals that our generation has expen- 
enced. Parts of it read like a diary, long lost and forgotten, now found 
amongst the old school exercise-books, the letters home to parents 
which they kept and gave back to you, old leaflets and papers. Look, 
sec how we have come through! 
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Vibhuti Patel 


Women s Liberation in India 


The birth of the women’s liberation movement was the result of a unique 
and sharply polarized political conjuncture, between the years 1968 and 1975, 
which had a radicalizing effect throughout the world. Many of the women 
involved in the social and political struggles of that period became the 
pioneers of an autonomous women’s movement. India was no exception. 
Even in the West, of course, regional peculiarities such as the role of Roman 
Catholicism in Italy and Ireland, the lack of a strong politicized labour 
movement in the USA, working-class conservatism in Britain, or the back- 
wardness of traditional Left parties in France, have compelled women to take 
up concrete demands which differ from country to country. In the case of 
India, the socio-economic and cultural differences with the advanced capitalist 
world are so profound that it would be strange if the women’s or labour 
movement simply parroted the slogans of its counterparts elsewhere. Over 
the last decade and a half, women’s organizations there have concentrated 
on a number of demands, many of which are probably alien to women in 
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the West. We have taken up the cause of maid-servants, fought 
against temple-prostitution, denounced superstition and witch-hunting, 
opposed deforestation and the exploitation of Dalit and tribal women. 
The problems of women living in slums and the socio-economic 
oppression of working-class and peasant women have always been to 
the forefront. This is hardly surprising, as the overwhelming majority 
of women ın India live in conditions of extreme poverty and deprivation. 
At the same time, rape, wife-beating, economically motivated killings 
and other atrocities against women show no sign of declining. The 
tasks confronting the women’s movement in India are formidable 
indeed. This brief essay is an attempt to explain our situation to sisters 
and the Left in the West. 


During the seventies there was a new rise of women’s struggles in 
India, which marked a break with all previous tradition and provided 
a tremendous stimulus to the network of women’s groups. Never before 
had women mobilized around demands related specifically to their 
gender. In the 19th century the reform movement against female 
infanticide and Sazi (self-immolation of widows), for widow remarriage 
and the education of women, was initiated and pursued by liberal men. 
Women thus became the object of a liberal humanitarianism, which 
reached its apogée during the days of independence struggles. Sub- 
sequently, however, women were encouraged to return to their domestic 
labours, and although the Constitution of independent India guarantees 
‘equal status’ to women, the overwhelming majority have not seen any 
improvement in their conditions of life. A striking wlustration of this 
can be seen in the demography of contemporary India: the mortality 
rate among women is higher than that of men; and there has been a 
continuous decline of the gender ratio, from 972 females per thousand 
males in 1901 to 930 per thousand ın 1971. 


Women and the Labour Force 


The development of capitalism in India, as in other parts of the Third 
World, has had a contradictory impact, incorporating pre-capitalist 
social and economic relations and introducing new ones that compel 
women to face up to other challenges. For working-class women, of 
course, there has always been a strong compulsion to seek work outside 
the home, although all research indicates that economic development 
has generally tended to push them out of the labour force. In a country 
where most of the population is never fully employed, women showed 
up in the 1981 Census as a mere 14 per cent of those at work. In sectors 
where women do find stable employment, they receive unequal wages 
for equal work, particularly in the mines, plantations and agri-business. 


The intensification of capitalist production methods in the countryside 
has crystallized a new layer of rural rich, while many peasants and 
marginal farmers have lost their landholdings. This has dramatically 
increased the proportion of women agricultural labourers, who now 
make up fifty per cent of the female workforce. Only six per cent of 
women are in the organized sector, where the conditions of work are 
little better than for the unorganized. For the latter the remuneration 
is precarious, the work insecure, tedious, tiring and psychologically 
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Table 1 


Average wage in farm and non-farm occupations for males and 
females in (a) small cultivator household and (b) non-cultivating 


wage-earner household 


Occupation Sex Average daily wage-rate (rupees) 
Small cultivator Non-cultivating 
household wage-earner 
household 

Farm M 2.08 2.31 

F 1.40 1.44 
Non-Farm M 2.58 2.81 

F I.$2 1.50 


Source: NSS 25th Round (July r970-June 1971) Report No. 237. 





damaging. Technological changes have adversely affected job opportuni- 
ties for women in agriculture and manufacturing. Urban women workers 
are now concentrated in food-processing, garment, construction and 
other small-scale industries, while low-caste women have to work as 
sweepers, scavengers and domestic servants. Few working women are 
provided with facilities such as hostels, creches and legal advice. 


The fact that in modern India roughly three-quarters of its female 
citizens are illiterate speaks volumes. The last three decades have 
witnessed a rise in the absolute number of highly educated and skilled 
women, but the total 1s still pitiful when compared with the millions 
of illiterate women who operate permanently on the margins of subsist- 
ence. For those who do have more than basic training and education, 
the biggest openings are in teaching and nursing. By 1978, nearly 
750,000 women were employed in education, out of a total of three 
million, although as in most other countries the proportion becomes 
particularly unfavourable as one moves up into higher education (28,000 
out of 133,000).! 


Abuse of Women 


Poor women are regularly used as guinea-pigs in the testing of birth- 
control devices and drugs. Multinational companies, assisted by local 
ruling classes pursuing their own economic interests, have no compunc- 
tion about the introduction of drugs like Depo-Provera and E.P. Forte, 
and Asian feminists cannot afford to overlook this direct influence of 
the Western capitalist powers on our social and cultural life. In the 
West, the women’s movement campaigns for free and legal abortion 
and contraception, but in India we have to fight agarest forced steriliz- 
ation and abortion campaigns, such as the one conducted during Mrs 
Gandhr’s Emergency. Even those who opposed this tended to be most 
shocked by the use of the surgeon’s knife on men. The maltreatment 
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of women was too easily forgotten, as was the fact that the whole 
operation took place under the auspices of the World Bank. Techniques 
such as amniocentesis and ante-natal sex determination are also being 
abused: to put it bluntly, scientific advances have been utilized in India 
to encourage female infanticide—one reason for the declining gender 
rato. 


The violence inflicted on Indian women exists on virtually every level 
of society: within the family, within the workforce, and at the hands of 
the state. In town and countryside the police treat poor women as sex 
objects, and the instances of rape of peasant and working-class women 
are far too numerous to be recounted. Many women prisoners have 
described the humiliation they have undergone through perverse sexual 
abuses and particularly brutal forms of torture. To all this must be 
added the violence associated with religion and allied pre-capitalist 
customs. Several hundred brides were burned to death by their husbands 
in 1984 alone, after marnage had served its purpose of extracting a 
dowry. The killers could then move on to fresh victims. The scale of 
deaths was so great that even the Delhi police was compelled to set up 
a special ‘dowry squad’, although with very little consequence. Certain 
interpretations of Hindu religious customs are also used to force women 
into prostitution. Muslim laws deprive Indian Muslim women of most 
of the rights enjoyed by their sisters in a country like Turkey or Egypt. 
The conditions of tribal women have worsened as capitalism has 
penetrated their sanctuaries and deforestation has driven them to live 
on the margins of the cities. 


In India such issues as rape or sexual molestation are invariably linked 
to state repression, class oppression and caste and communal prejudices. 
As in most Third World countries, even if we accept that all women 
are oppressed as women, the knowledge in itself is insufficient to combat 
the realities of everyday oppression. The class divide between the 
overwhelming majority of women and a minority of the same sex is far 
too great to be ignored. There are daily conflicts ın middle and upper 
middle-class homes between maid-servants and the ‘ladies of the 
house’—a situation not unlike that of Britain at the turn of the century, 
except that the scale is much larger and modernization is hemmed ın 
by a social structure whose walls are not going to disappear of their 
own accord. In India, then, feminists must continually address a whole 
series of fundamental questions which have a direct bearing on strategies 
for liberation. Less than anywhere else is it possible for them to separate 
their struggle from that of the oppressed masses as a whole. 


Emergence of an Autonomous Movement 


A number of huge mobilizations played a major role in the formative 
years of the women’s movement. During the historic railway strike of 
1975, the wives, mothers, sisters and daughters of the railway workers 
backed the men. They marched, they gheraoed, they slept on railway 
tracks to stop scabs from driving the trains. They were subjected to 
baton charges, mass rapes, ransacking and burning of their homes, but 
they stood firm. Many children were kidnapped by the police to put 
pressure on them, but they did not budge. 
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Three years later, in northern India, tribal women launched what became 
known as the Chipko movement—a rebellion against forest officials and 
contractors who had bought off their menfolk and were coming to cut 
down trees. One hundred armed policemen were eventually sent in to 
assist the imported axemen from Nepal (local labour not being available 
for the task). But on 1 February 1978, the unarmed, illiterate tribal 
women challenged the ‘Scientific Forestry’ agents and, hugging the 
trees, sang the song: ‘Himalayas have awakened today/Cruel axe will 
be chased away/Feller of the trees, think!/Do not skin off mother earth.’ 
The axes and bayonets were forced to turn back. In the years that 
followed there were several further confrontations and small victories 
were won, although the movement became divided into two wings. 
The first, led by Bahugana, laid the main stress on reforestation and the 
halting of deforestation in a ‘constitutional’ manner, while the second, 
led by Chandi Prasad, kept up demonstrations, rallies and other protest 
actions against the local vested interests and was central in the campaign 
against the reactionary forest bill introduced by the government in 1982. 
This whole experience has inspired women in the hilly regions of 
Gujarat and Karnataka to launch similar movements. 


During the same period, the literature and campaigns of the Westem 
women’s liberation movement influenced many Indian women with 
higher education. The main target of this new consciousness—the 
treatment of women as sex objects rather than as human beings—was 
widely dismissed by men as a joke. We were told that only frustrated 
women who had been rejected by men because they were ‘ugly’ had 
initiated the movement, and so on. Nonetheless, during 1975 small 
groups of women’s liberationists began to appear in various parts of 
the country. Most of the original participants had worked in or with 
left groups and parties and found it shocking that these organizations, 
so sensitive to the problems of the poor, hostile to caste and class 
oppression, contemptuous of religion and its prejudices, seemed almost 
blind to the oppression of women ın the personal and political spheres. 
The first, and perhaps largest, of these early feminist groups was the 
Hyderabad-based Progressive Organization of Women, which had a 
membership of some five thousand in 1974 and worked closely with 
radical students’ organizations.2 In 1975 a conference in Bombay 
brought together eight hundred women, mainly working-class, but the 
proceedings were boycotted by the traditional Left parties. In the same 
year a Research Unit on Women’s Studies was set up in Bombay, with 
the sponsorship of the SNDT University, and it immediately began to 
organize serious research and to help in persuading educational institutes 
to introduce women’s studies courses. 


A further important development was the formation of an autonomous 
Socialist Women’s Group in Bombay in 1977. Although this only had 
seven members, it was extremely active in providing organizational 
assistance to working-class women in the area. It also helped to prepare 
a nation-wide conference of women activists in 1978, which drew a 
good response and took three crucial decisions: (1) that a women’s 





* The Progressrve Organization of Women did not survive the declaration of Emergency in 1976, 
when moet of its leaders were arrested under the Matmtenance of Internal Secunty Act 
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paper should be published from Delhi in both English and Hindi; (2) 
that a newsletter in Hindi and English should be brought out from 
Bombay, with the aim of reporting activities in different parts of the 
country; and (3) that an All-India Coordinating Committee should be 
established to end the isolation of women’s groups. Publication of the 
newsletter, Feminist Network, began in July 1978 and served to regroup 
the SWG members with broader forces ın an ongoing collective. But in 
January 1979 Manashi, the first non-commercial feminist journal in 
India, made its appearance, and the activists producing Feminist Network 
decided, after six issues, to put all their resources into the new venture. 
As it became the voice of the autonomous women’s movement, 
Manushi’s circulation rose to several thousands, providing a lively forum 
for discussion among various strands within the movement. It also 
highlighted the campaigns that were developing at the time. 


The third decision at the 1978 conference gave rise to 2 Women’s 
Liberation Coordinating Committee, which has attempted to bring 
together women’s groups and mass organizations for mass action. It 
organized a successful conference in 1979 that was attended by tmbal 
women from Bhulia, Dahnu and Nagpur; women workers from Shol- 
apur, Pune, Bombay and Kolhapur; Dalit women from Marathwada; 
temple prostitutes and tobacco workers from Nipani, and a large number 
of teachers, lawyers, journalists, nurses, social workers, trade-unionists, 
political activists, students and researchers from various radical back- 
grounds. Since then the coordinating committee has continued to meet 
two or three times a year, with one representative from each participant 
organization, and has served a limited function of launching pro- 
grammes of action. As recently as June 1985 it held a two-day camp 
for its constituent organizations that discussed trends within the move- 
ment and the future work of the committee. 


Women against Rape 


The first campaign of the developing movement centred on police 
violence against women. Three cases in which women were gang-raped 
by policemen brought hundreds of simular incidents to light, but it was 
the Mathura rape case that made the mobilizations truly national in 
scope. Late one night in March 1978, a fourteen-year-old tribal girl was 
called to the police station in Chandrapur, a small town near Nagpur, 
where she was raped by two constables. The sessions court held that 
Mathura was ‘of loose morals’ and declared the policemen innocent, 
but the High Court reversed the judgement and sentenced them to 
seven and a half years ın prison. However, the Supreme Court intervened 
in 1979 and ruled that Mathura had consented to sexual intercourse—a 
verdict which caused four professors of law at Delhi University to write 
an open letter of protest to the court. At the same time, the women’s 
movement organized rallies and demonstrations throughout India, and 
discussed various amendments to the existing law on rape. Two booklets 
were published on the subject: The Rape Bill by an independent lawyers’ 
collective, and Rape, Society and State by the People’s Union of Demo- 
cratic Rights. When a national conference on ‘Perspectives for the 
Women’s Liberation Movement’ was held in Bombay in November 
1980, a lively debate led to the conclusion that women’s organizations 
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should make the following demands: (a) that 2 woman should be 
interrogated only at her dwelling place; (b) that during interrogation 
by a police officer, a woman should be allowed to have a male relative 
or friend or female social worker present; (c) that women detained in 
custody should be kept ın a place set aside for women alone, or, 1f none 
such is available, in a children’s or women’s home designed for the 
protection and welfare of women; (d) that in rape cases 2 medical report 
on the victim, stating the reasons for its conclusion, should be sent 
without delay to the magistrate to avoid any possibility of tampering; 
(e) that the victim’s previous sexual history should not be admitted as 
evidence during a trial for rape; (f) that a police officer who refuses to 
record a complaint should be guilty of an offence; (g) that consent, in 
order to be considered as consent, must be absolutely free and voluntary; 
and (h) that in cases where the accused in a rape trial 1s a public servant, 
police officer, superintendent or manager of a jail or hospital or remand 
home, and where sexual intercourse 1s proved and the woman states on 
oath that she did not consent, the court should presume that she did 
not consent. 


In June 1980, under pressure from the women’s movement, the govern- 
ment finally decided to appoint a law commission to review the existing 
legislation on rape. Its report endorsed most of the above proposals 
relating to police interrogation of women, but it received little publicity 
or was crudely distorted in the press. To date, the only significant 
legislative changes have provided for secrecy concerning the proceed- 
ings and the victim’s identity in a rape trial, for the introduction of an 
offence of marital rape (but only where the wife is below fifteen years 
of age), and for the burden of proof in cases involving an employer, 
public servant or superintendent of a prison, remand home or hospital 
to be placed on the man rather than the rape victim. 


One of the largest organizations to emerge in this new wave of activity 
was the Bombay-based Forum against Rape, which was founded in 
January 1980. It drew its membership mainly from middle and upper 
middle-class women, usually well educated and familiar with radical 
movements. Most of them were working as lawyers, doctors, social 
workers, researchers, journalists, teachers, and so on, and there were 
very few students or housewives. Its first publications and campaigning 
activity concerned the Mathura case, but it soon went on to organize 
more general petitions, exhibitions, leaflet distributions, street plays and 
song recitals on the problem of rape and violence against women, and 
in August 1980 it formally changed its name to the Forum against 
Oppression of Women. Even the official Communist parties placed 
themselves under its banner for the anti-rape campaign, and on 8 March 
1981, International Women’s Day, its principal demands gained preat 
resonance on the left. In its first year of existence, the Forum could 
count on sixty regular women activists, and although some of the faces 
have changed since then, ıt still has a committed core of some thirty 
members and a growing number of sympathizers. What follows is a 
brief account of some of tts campaigns, which will give some idea of 
how the movement has functioned in India and will hopefully be of 
special interest to sisters fighting simular oppression in other countries. 

b: 


The Forum against Oppression of Women 


1. The Ghatkopar Rape and Mwrder. In March 1980 Sushila Manjrekar 
was brutally murdered on the Ghatkopar industrial estate in the Bombay 
area—the largest in Asia with two thousand units. A demonstration 
and gate meetings were organized, and the CPI and CPI (M) trade umon 
confederations, the AITUC and CITU respectively, also participated in an 
atmosphere of militant outrage. The employer was compelled at Forum’s 
insistence to give compensation to the mother of the victim. 


2. The Thurbe Rape Case. In June 1980 a 15-year-old Muslim construction 
worker was gang-raped by three policemen and a bootlegger’s son at 
Thurbe village near Bombay. Forum tried to mobilize people in support 
of the victim and to fight against the culpmts and corrupt officials. In 
this case many other issues were involved: local population versus 
migrant labour, Hindu versus Muslim, local establishment versus a 
working-class woman. Because the victim was treated badly in her 
home, after the rape incident, Forum arranged for her to stay at a 
welfare institution. However, it did not accede to the father’s request 
to arrange a dowry for her! The victim’s subsequent refusal to testify 

erated considerable debate among Forum members, and it was 
eventually decided that since they did not have sufficient resources to 
sustain every case over a protracted period of time, they would have 
to concentrate on general agitation and the taking up of selected cases. 


3. Protests over the Red Rose Film. In September 1980 Forum members 
picketed cinema halls and distributed leaflets calling for a ban and public 
boycott of the anti-woman film Red Rose. After seeing the Tamil version 
of the film, in which the hero seduces or rapes and kills a number of 
women, two young men in Bangalore had gone out and raped two girls 
aged five and seven. 


4. Campaign agatust Police Atrocities, When another case of police rape, 
involving Maya Tyagi, hit the headlines in June 1980, all the political 
parties jumped on the bandwagon of ‘saving women’s honour’. But 
whereas even the left-wing CPI and CPM treated it as a question of law 
and order, the feminist organizations strongly argued that violence 
against women was directly linked to partriarchal class society and to 
the subordinate role of women within it. To highlight police atrocities, 
Forum held a dberaa in the crowded Flora Foutain, with 2 poster 
exhibition, street plays, pamphlets and petitions. It was during this same 
period that Forum played a prominent role in the nation-wide debate 


on rape legislation. 


J. Cultural Actritus. Between January and November 1980 the cultural 
sub-committee of Forum produced a series of skits, songs, short plays 
and exhibitions on the themes of rape, sexism in advertising, etc. Perhaps 
the most interesting of these was a ballet, Jagrathi, which depicted the 
various forms of sexual oppression and discrimination in a woman’s 
life, from infancy through girlhood and puberty up to marnage and 
after. It was based on folk songs and dances collected from many 
regions of the sub-continent. Following the success of this activity, 
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most of the sub-committee members launched a feminist cultural group 
called ‘Stree Jagruthi Kalapathak’. 


6. The Murders of Gamati Shab, Veerabhai Hasotia and Rita Lala. In 
October 1980 Forum mobilized the women of Abhudya Nagar, Bombay 
to condemn the brutal ill-treatment and eventual alleged murder of a 
22-year-old woman Gamati Shah by her husband, mother-in-law and 
sister-in-law. Demonstrations were staged outside her in-laws’ house in 
the lower-middle-class Maharashtra housing scheme, as well as outside 
the local police station. In April of the next year Foram met much 
hostility, even physical assault, when it organized a similar campaign 
of protests at the death of Veerabhai Hasotia, who had been admitted 
to hospital with 80-degree burns. In July the death of a young woman 
Rita Lala, shortly after her marriage, spurred her school-friends and 
parents to approach Forum for a special bus to take them to a protest 
demonstration outside the in-laws’ home, and many local residents 
energetically added their voices to the campaign. 


7. Problems of Women Commuters. In a single week of January 1981 three 
women were murdered in different parts of Bombay, including a college 
professor who was travelling ın a first-class ladies’ compartment during 
morning office hours. Women commuters spontaneously held demon- 
strations at V.T. and Churchgate stations, demanding more safety 
measures and women-only facilities during their journey. In the same 
week Forum interviewed seven hundred women within four hours and 
elicited a characteristic set of demands: the placing of wire-mesh on 
windows; the provision of a bell that would allow women in the first- 
class ladies’ compartment to alert passengers and staff in an adjacent 
second-class general compartment; and the retention of a second-class 
ladies’ compartment at all hours of the day and night (and not just until 
10.00 p.m.). When the Western Railway authorities failed to meet any 
but the last demand, Forum organized a sustained campaign between 
June and August 1982 that centred on the provision of a compartment 
with a clearly printed notice: ONLY FOR WOMEN — 24 HOURS. Twice a 
week for a month Forum members travelled to the Western suburban 
terminus, Virah, evicting male intruders with the support of female 
passengers, and they have since managed to force the authorities to 
comply with the request for clear notices and strict police checks. 


In the past two to three years, the Forum against Oppression of Women 
has broadened the scope of its activity still further, vigorously taking 
up many issues of the day as they affect women. Thus it has campaigned 
against the use of injectible contraceptives (NET-EN) and amniocentesis, 
and its members have been involved in the movement that sprung up 
around the Bhopal gas disaster. They also played a part in the united 
fronts that were formed to halt Bombay’s communal rioting in 1984. 


Appealing to the Broad Masses 


Any assessment of the Indian women’s movement would have to 
conclude that it is in somewhat better shape than its Western counter- 
parts, which have shown a tendency to academicism that is, by its 
nature, rather introverted. Perhaps the most striking dissimilarity is that 
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the movement in India 1s engaged ın a constant effort to make feminism 
acceptable to the broad masses through a whole gamut of cultural and 
political activities. An indication of this is the fact that there are eight 
major feminist journals in the country: Masashi (Hindi and English), 
Delhi; Sabla (Bengali), Calcutta; Apa: Agade ke liye (Hindi), Patna; 
Aaway Axrat Ki (Hindi), Patna; Sawata (Kannada), Bangalore; Anwsaya 
(Gujarati), Ahmedabad; Basa (Marathi), Poona; Mastreve (English), 
Bombay. A number of cities now have women’s centres where women 
in need of emotional, legal or medical support can always find refuge. 
As a result, the state itself has been compelled to take women’s issues 
seriously. Women’s studies courses are mushrooming in Indian universi- 
ties, and a National Conference on Women’s Studies in April 1981 
attracted policy-makers and planners as well as academics. 


The three key characteristics of the Indian women’s movement may be 
summarized as follows. (1) Women organize and lead the movement. 
(2) The fight against the oppression, exploitation, injustice and discrimi- 
nation directed against women 1s the foremost priority of the movement. 
Women’s nights are not subordinated to any other considerations. (3) 
The direction of the movement 1s not determined as such by the 
` decisions of any political party. This is not to say, of course, that women 
activists are a-political: many also belong to political parties, while 
others are radical leftists disillusioned with the style of some of the 
revolutionary groups. The movement is hostile to notions of separatism. 
Men are not excluded from its campaigns and struggles, and the only 
insistence is that women should decide its course. For many of us the 
movement is not independent of the class struggle or the general 
problems of the people in town and country. We strongly believe 
that the women’s movement is inseparable from the working-class 
movement. 


A strong indication of this class dimension was the movement’s enthusi- 
astic response to the Poona maidservants’ strike in 1981. Considerable 
sensitivity had already been generated about the problems of the most 
oppressed strata of women, but this action raised them in a more 
advanced and concrete form than ever before. On 8 February the Poona 
maidservants went on strike in support of demands for a pay rise, 
special holiday bonuses, paid sick leave, a 15 per cent Provident 
Fund, and two paid days off per month. They also demanded that 
the government intervene to make industrial legislation applicable to 
maidservants, and complained of numerous sexual assaults, physical 
attacks on child servants, false charges of theft followed by wage-cuts, 
and so on. Five educated middle-class women were active in the 
maidservants’ union, but the rest of the leadership was provided by the 
maidservants themselves, who had been elected secretaries at a general 
meeting of female domestic serfs. Gradually the Union started to take 
an interest in other feminist activities such as the International Women’s 
Day celebrations, the struggle against male alcoholism, sexism in films 
and songs, misogynist religious superstitions, and so on. The fact that 
the maidservants’ oppressors included middle and upper-class women 
also forced them to draw the link between class and gender oppression. 
But many of their employers were themselves selling their labour 10 
factories and offices, schools and hospitals, yet could not see the 
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similarity between their class position and that of the maidservants. The 
contradictions within the oppressed thus came to the fore, and the 
successes of the Poona maidservants inspired their sisters in several 
other cities of India. 


Trade Unions 


Links between women and the male working class would be enormously 
strengthened if the trade unions were to take up certain basic demands. 
So far, in the face of the dual burden of housework and wage labour, 
and discouragement from relatives and male trade-unionists, women’s 
participation in the unions has remained quite marginal. Union leaders 
have shown little enthusiasm to campaign around issues like child-care, 
cheap eating facilities, convenient shifts, sexual harassment at work, the 
sexual division of jobs, and so on. In the textile industry, they have 
even connived with employers to freeze the level of female employment, 
or to replace women with men at times of rationalization and mechaniz- 
ation. In such conditions, many feminists have seriously considered the 
possibility of forming separate unions, but have remained torn between 
the goals of women’s rights and working-class unity. A common idea 
is that, instead of confronting the trade unions head-on, women should 
organize within them to pressurize the leadership to take up the specific 
problems of working women. The formation of women’s caucuses 
within the CITU is a healthy step in this direction; while in the last two 
or three years the CPI-led AITUC has made special efforts to recruit 
women members and drawn up a charter of demands for women 
employees. The CPI has also explicitly called for the reservation of 25 
per cent of jobs for women. 


The Role of Political Parties 


In the last decade the pressure of new women’s groups, particularly 
since the anti-rape movement began to develop, has forced women’s 
problems to the attention of all the political parties. Rightist organiz- 
ations like the Bharatiya Janata Party and Rashtriya Seva Sangh have 
strong women’s wings that advocate a revival of ancient Indian culture, 
culogizing mythological women characters and inciting anti-Muslim 
and anti-Sikh feelings. More recently, even Congress (1) has started to 
show a greater interest in women, and before her death Mrs Gandhi 
could be heard talking demagogically of ‘women’s power’. After coming 
to power with considerable support among women, Rajiv Gandhi made 
education free of charge for girls up to high-school level and appointed 
a separate Ministry for Women and Social Welfare. 


On the left the two Communist parties have their own women’s wings: 
the CPI’s National Federation of Indian Women (NFIW), and the CPI (M) 
All India Democratic Women’s Association (AIDWA) and All India 
Coordinating Committee of Working Women, each with its own per- 
iodical. All three organizations recruit women among agnicultural wor- 
kers, peasants, professionals, workers, intellectuals and housewives, and 
fight around such issues as economic demands, world peace, atrocities 
against women, secularism, national integration and price rises. The CPI 
currently has two women comrades on leading Party bodies, and the 
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NFIW claims a membership of 750,000 women. For its part the CPI (M) 
has not published any statistics, but there is marginal participation of 
women in its local and regional committees. Women from both parties 
now collaborate more closely on specific issues with autonomous 
women’s groups, but they still regard them with suspicion as essentially 
‘a-political’ or ‘anti-men’. Other left groups also used to be quite hostile 
to the women’s movement, although they are gradually overcoming 
their earlier sectarianism. In response, the autonomous women’s groups 
remain implacably opposed to the instrumentalist and manipulative 
approach of political parties and reject any form of patronage. They 
are, however, eager to join in united front work with the various parties’ 
women’s organizations, and there is a very widespread understanding 
that a solution to the problems of women will require fundamental 
social change. 


Looking to the Future 


Time and time again, the fear has been expressed in debates among 
feminists that the state and its agencies will try to co-opt women’s 
organizations. Moreover, since many of the movement’s demands are 
for state action to protect women, there is an understandable concern 
that the existing state may appear as a neutral force and that the impetus 
of mass struggle may go into decline. In any case, how can a patriarchal 
ruling class be expected to enhance the image of women? Could not 
the banning of pornographic and obscene literature or films be turned 
against progressive forces trying to combat the obecurantism which 
masquerades under the title of ‘national ethos’, ‘Indian culture’ and the 
like? Quite a number of feminists would argue that it is more appropti- 
ate to mobilize public opinion for mass boycotts of such films or 
publications. Similarly, there is some unease that the idea of special 
tribunals to try cases of violence against women and dowry-related 
crimes would sow the illusion that the present state machinery can give 
justice to women. Clearly these are difficult areas that will require much 
more thought and discussion in the women’s movement, of the kind 
that 1s already taking place throughout the country. 


A profile of women’s struggles in the recent past has once again 
convinced us of the potentiality of women as an important component 
of the struggle for social transformation. Some will say that the revol- 
ution will solve all our problems. This is both wrong and irresponsible, 
and is in any case refuted by the examples of all the revolutions that 
have occurred in our century. The women’s movement needs to fight 
alongside all those who are struggling for change. Our fight is insepar- 
able from that of the workers who want to abolish capitalism or Dalits 
who are seeking to extinguish caste prejudices. Socialism will one day 
abolish class society in India. A women’s movement is vital to ensure 
that the struggle for a non-hierarchical mode of existence does not 
disappear at that time. For we are fighting for much more than the 
_ eradication of the class system, vital though that is as a prerequisite. 
We are fighting for total human emancipation. 


Bob Jessop 
Kevin Bonnett 
Simon Bromley 
Tom Ling 
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~ Thatcherism and the Politics of Hegemony: 
a Reply to Stuart Hall 


We are glad that Stuart Hall regards our article in NLR 147 a8 a significant 
contribution to contemporary debates on Thatcherism.* In that article we 
examined his work on authoritarian populism (hereafter ‘AP’), sketched an 
alternative approach to Thatcherism in terms of its two-nations effects, and 
outlined some guidelines for future research. Here we consider Hall’s 
response! and try to clarify our disagreements with his approach. We feel 
sure that he understands the respect for his work which prompted our 
detailed and lengthy critique, and which now prompts us to elaborate it in 
these pages. Indeed, we have the highest regard for his prescient and timely 
analyses of current conjunctures and tendencies, as well as for his more 
_ general contributions to a critical social science. We are all the more sorry, 
“ therefore, that our motives should be portrayed as academic point-scoring 
and polemical contestation. For we had actually hoped to intervene in the 
debate over socialist strategy in the face of Thatcherism. It is a measure of 
our respect for Hall’s work that we discussed its implications in our article 
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and dismissed at the outset various fundamentalist, catastrophist and 
economistic analyses. We agree with Hall that the Left must take the 
forms of hegemonic politics more seriously. But we also believe that, 
if hegemony is understood too narrowly or is isolated from other 
dimensions of economic, political and ideological relations, then the 
Left could adopt mistaken strategies. 


Political Theory and Socialist Strategy 


It must be said that Hall’s conjunctural analyses are neither theoretically 
nor strategically innocent. They have attracted considerable interest 
inside and outside the Left largely because they have deliberately 
emphasized the hegemonic project of Thatcherism and the hegemonic 
dimension of left strategy at a time when both have been neglected by 
the mainstream of the labour movement. However, whatever his own 
stated intentions in underlining the wider implications of hegemonic 
politics, others have certainly read his conjunctural analyses and strategic 
conclusions as more narrowly sdsological in focus. We argue that Hall’s 
continual emphasis on the successes of Thatcherism has encouraged 
such readings. He has frequently ascribed two interrelated forms of 
success to Thatcherism—the articulation of a new common sense, and 
the shifting of the balance of forces decisively to the right. Yet he never 
really establishes whether the first of these successes is limited to the 
articulation of many different elements into a novel populist discoarse, 
or whether it extends to deployment of this discourse in mobilizing 
effective popular support within and beyond the electoral field. More- 
over, since he does not really explore other factors which might have 
contributed to this change in the balance of forces, Hall implies that it 
has occurred because the new common sense is ascendant. Even 1f 
he has never claimed that Thatcherism is actually hegemonic, such 
achievements play a crucial role in the struggle for hegemony as Hall 
defines it.? 


In stressing the discursive successes of Thatcherism and its capacity to 
shift the balance of forces on many different fronts, Hall provides the 
basis for an ideologistic reading of his work. In particular, it could be 
invoked to justify a strategy largely restricted to a long, slow campaign 
to reconstruct popular common-sense at the expense of other strategic 
initiatives. It is quite legitimate to counsel against such simplistic 
responses and to identify the risks entailed in Hall’s approach. We still 
maintain that, whatever his own intentions, Hall’s analyses are inherently 
liable to such misuse, and his reply has done little to allay our doubts. 


Stuart Hall confirms our general account of how the AP approach 
developed and adds some fresh elements. What emerges most clearly is 
his concern with the politics of hegemony and with the way in which 





*'Authortartan Popalwem, Two Nations, and Tharcheram’, WLE, 147, 1984 We are grateful to 
Gngors Ananisdis, Blenca Muntz and Rod Rhodes for comments on an earher draft of this reply 

1 Stuart Hall, ‘Autbortanan Populism. a Reply’, mim 151, 1985 
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AP has reshaped the balance of forces in Britain. Many approaches can 
be taken towards hegemony, however, with very different political and 
strategic implications.’ Accordingly we should consider what is involved 
in Hall’s general concern with the forms of hegemonic politics and in 
his specific clum that Thatcherism 1s dominant but not yet hegemonic. 
We begin with his self-confessed intellectual debt to Nicos Poulantzas, 
and his attempt to differentiate his own views on how the modern state 
restructures hegemony. Our motive here ıs not to swap interpretations 
of Poulantzas’s work but to establish how various approaches to 
hegemony can generate different strategic conclusions. 


Hall and Poulantzas on the Modern State 


Hall records how he was struck by the similarities between his own 
arguments in Policing the Crisis (hereafter PC) and Poulantzas’s accounts 
of authoritarian statism (hereafter AS). But while he criticized the latter 
for paying insufficient attention to the :dso/ogrcal aspects of the modern 
state, Poulantzas considered that the authors of PC ‘did not seriously 
discuss the new form of the state’.5 Both charges were justified when first 
made. But whereas Hall has not significantly remedied this gap in his 
work, Poulantzas did subsequently analyse the ideological reorganiz- 
ation of the state and relate it to the generic crisis of hegemony in modern 
capitalism. Poulantzas argued that this hegemonic crisis stimulates the 
role of the mass media in political legitimation and mobilization. For 
the nse of authoritarian statism involves a significant restructuring of 
the dominant ideology as well as new forms of open and/or symbolic 
violence. Poulantzas noted how the right actually disguises the growth 
of repression by adopting certain liberal and libertarian themes dating 
from the sixties. In addition, the instrumental rationality and techno- 
cratic logic of experts displace notions such as the general will and 
legality; neo-liberal, anti-statist themes are deployed against the socia! 
functions of the Keynesian welfare state; there 1s an emphasis on 
authoritanan themes such as ‘law and order’; and racism 1s inspired by 
the pseudo-scientific theses of ‘biological inequality’. Poulantzas also 
argued that the channels which elaborate and diffuse the dominant 
ideology have been restructured. The mass media have taken over from 
the school, university and publishing house; and, within the state 
system itself, the administration has assumed the legitimation functions 
traditionally performed by political parties. Furthermore, the mass 
media typically draw both their agenda and their symbolism from the 
administration, falling under its growing and multiform control. Finally, 
Poulantzas noted that new plebiscitary and populist forms of consent 
have developed alongside the new technocratic and/or neo-liberal forms 
of legitimation.§ 


3 Cootrest three very different bat equally teresting and provocative analyses: Perry Anderson, “The 
Actinoanes of Gamea’, Naw Left Remew 100, 1977, Peter Gibbon, Gama, Enrocommunnm and 
the State’, Eromeary ana Secmty, 1984, and Hall, in wp 

4 Seoart Hall et al , Podwcamg the Cras, London 1978 

3 Unpublished reading notes supphed to Bob Jessop by Chostine Boct+-Glockemann Emphases added 
4 On these menes, sec. Nicos Poulantras, “L'état, les mouvements soctaun, le parti’, Daadectagens 28, 
1979, “La crise des parus’, Le Mende Drtlematsgme, 26 September 1979, end ‘Le déplacement des 
procédures de grumanon’, in Vincennes Unrvennty, L’Uswerseit de Vomm oa h diw d apprendre, 
Pans 1980, pp. 138-45. 
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Thus Poulantzas was well aware of the ideological components of 
authoritarian statism and discussed both its anti-statist and populist 
aspects. Indeed, he noted a range of ideological and political shifts 
among which ‘AP’ could at best be seen as one (albeit important) 
element. Yet he also insisted that, whatever such anti-statist and neo- 
liberal trends might suggest, it 1s far from easy for the modern state to 
withdraw economically or politically. For all its activities are being 
reorganized and subordinated to its economic functions, and the state 
can no longer avoid the resulting contradictions simply through disen- 
gaging in the name of anti-statism or the social market economy. Thus, 
if the state decreases its interventions in one area, it must increase them 
in other areas. In fact, the AS state is constantly oscillating between the 
two terms of the alternative: withdraw or get further involved.’ This 
suggests that one cannot simply choose, pase Hall, to emphasize either 
statism or populism as the most important feature of the modern 
state. For both stem from a central contradiction which can only 
be understood in the light of complex interrelations among various 
economic, political and ideological functions of the modern state.® A 
proper account of the contemporary nature and limits of hegemony 
must consider questions of political leadership in their interconnection 
with such structural problems. 


Poulantzas was also clear on two further issues about which Hall is 
unsure. Firstly he distinguished among levels of analysis. Poulantzas 
treated authoritarian statism as a new form which characterized metro- 
politan and dependent capitalist states alike, and which could be associ- 
ated with different forms of regime, e.g., more neo-liberal in France, 
more authoritarian in Germany.’ In contrast, Hall sometimes appears 
to treat AS and AP as equivalent terms (especially when he describes AP 
as a new form of state or as the ideological complement to a more 
directly disciplinary form of state); and at other times suggests, more 
accurately, that AP is a concept developed to analyse specific conjunc- 
tures of class struggle in a given country, and not to characterize an 

10 Hall must decide whether AP provides an analysis of a new 
form of (exceptional or democratic?) state, or just a descriptive, partial 
and incomplete account of the current conjuncture. Very different 
strategic conclusions are surely implied in these apparently contradictory 
interpretations. 


Secondly, although they share a concern for the dynamics of hegemony 
in the modern state, Poulantzas and Hall certainly do not derive identical 
strategic conclusions from their analyses. Both would seem to advocate 
a supra-class popular front embracing new social movements as well as 
two or more political parties. But there are clear differences within this 
overall perspective. Poulantzas himself advocated a threefold strategy: 
rank-and-file movements would be linked together at the base in united 





7 See N Poulantens, Stats, Pemer, Socsmtice (EPS), NLB, London 1978, pp 168-70, 191 
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and popular fronts, intensifying the internal contradictions of the state, 
and transforming the state so that it could intervene to support popular 
movements. He was particularly concerned with how the struggles of 
state employees related to struggles beyond the state, and with the 
specific institutional changes needed to democratize the modern state. 
For his part, Hall recognizes that Thatcherism has successfully exploited 
contradictions and struggles within the Keynesian welfare state system; 
but he does not analyse comparable difficulties within Thatcherism and 
articulate them to an alternative left strategy. Nor does he really consider 
how the state might be democratized. Thus, although Poulantzas shared 
Hall’s commitment to popular-democratic struggles and ideological 
contestation, his strategic recommendation went well beyond a long- 
term ideological campaign for hegemony.!! 


Hall and Gramsci on Hegemony 


In his reply to our critique, Hall argues that we ‘have profoundly mis- 
read the entire Gramscian terrain in which, from beginning to end, the 
whole AP discussion has been rooted’ (p.123). He claims to have 
developed the concept of AP in an ‘attempt to characterize certain 
strategic shifts in the political ideological conjuncture. Essentially it 
refers to changes in the “‘balance of forces”. It refers directly to the 
modalites of political and ideological relationships between the ruling 
bloc, the state, and the dominated classes. It attempts to expand on and 
to begin to periodize the internal composition of hegemonic strategies 
in the politics of class democracies’ (p 119). In so doing, it deliberately 
foregrounds the political-ideological dimension of Thatcherism. Hall 
then suggests that we have mistaken this tactical emphasis for a general 
explanation and therefore fundamentally misdirected our criuque. 


We certainly share Hall’s interest in Gramsci as well as his broader aim 
of analysing the forms of hegemonic politics. Thus we welcome Hall’s 
clarifications regarding the unrealized hegemonic éwteat of Thatcherism 
and his new account of AP’s appropnate field of application. It is now 
clear that we paid insufficient attention to Hall’s obiter dicta on the 
limitations and contradictions within Thatcherism and also defined too 
broadly the domain to which he intended AP to refer. In our view, 
however, there 1s a systematic gap between Hall’s aims (as defined in 
his reply and summarized above) and his published work. Hall has 
consistently emphasized the importance of ideological contestation in 
political strategy, and the Left is deeply in his debt for this. But this 
must not be allowed to pre-empt rational debate over the adequacy of 
Hall’s own formulations. We too take seriously the political -ideological 
field and hegemonic politics, but this does not mean that we have to 
share Hall’s approach to them. If our method of anlaysis 1s somewhat 
different, ıt 1s not an adequate response to dismiss us as fundamentalists, 

whatever that might mean in this context. 


More generally, one should note that the Gramscian heritege is problem- 
atic for all those inspired by him. Gramsci focused mainly on the 


11 For a more detailed discussion of these sues, see Bob Jessop, Naar Pemdamtras: Marxist Theory and 
Politia Strategy, Loadon 1985 
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politics and ideology of class leadership and neglected the structural 
determinations of hegemony. Hall shares this neglect. This emerges 
clearly in his argument that he is concerned with hegemony and not 
with ‘changes in the more structural aspects of capitalist formations’ (p. 
119). Yet the long-term stability of hegemony is rooted in specific forms 
of state, with their own structural or strategic selectivity, as well as in 
specific forms of organizing the system of production and the mental- 
manual division of labour. If there is a connection between hegemony 
and the decisive nucleus of economic activity, as Hall himself has 
stressed so often, it is surely necessary to explore it. And, in doing so, 
one must surely consider not only those ideological struggles which 
alter the balance of economic forces but also those structural changes 
which help to recompose class relations within and among the working 
class, petty bourgeoisie, and fractions of capital. Gramsci’s own under- 
standing of the historic bloc certainly involves much more than political 
and ideological leadership. It also refers to the non-necessary, socially 
constructed correspondence between base and superstructure. Thus it 
would be quite wrong to restrict an analysis of the forms of hegemonic 
politics to questions of political and ideological leadership—tet alone 
to the manner in which the ruling bloc exercises its ideological leadership 
over the people. 


Hegemony versus Dominance 


Even more important is Hall’s new claim that Thatcherism has managed 
to become dominant but has not won hegemony. If this is the case (and 
we believe it is), one must ask what in general 1s involved in winning 
dominance and how Thatcherism in particular has secured it. Hall does 
not help his case here when he appears to confuse hegemony and 
dominance. Thus, in his debate last year with Tony Benn he argued 
that political leadership 1s not really a question of commanding universal 
assent on the political scene or of resolving the basic problems of the 
society and economy.!? For Hall the crucial questions are: Can it lead 
the key sectors? Can it win the strategic engagements? Can it stay in 
front when challenged? He then argues that Thatcherism’s abulity to 
do these things has involved a profound reversal for the Left in 
Bntain.13 We are not convinced that Thatcherism has won the strategic 
engagements and stayed ın front when challenged simply because it can 
exercise political leadership over the key sectors; nor that it has done 
so by virtue of ‘its capacity to develop, between 1975 and 1984, a form 
of hegemonic politics, that ıs to say, a form of politics which, while 
not universally popular, was able to fight and establish its position on 
one front after another’.14 In addition to its hegemonic project (which, 
Hall assures us, has failed), there must be other elements at work in 
this series of Thatcherite successes. Hall implies that these can be 
understood ın terms of the domination which Thatcherism enjoys. 





2 The latter argument 1s not one to which Gramsci would have subscribed be would have diemtesed 
zs ‘arbitrary, rationalenc, and willed’ any hegemonic project which could not have cemented a new 
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Gramsci also distinguished between hegemony and domination, but it 
is not fully clear what he meant by this distinction. Sometimes he 
contrasted Asgemonsy as active consent by the dominated classes to the 
tule of the dominant classes with domtaation as the coercive imposition 
of that rule. Sometimes he operated with a more complex set of concepts 
ranging from coercion through ‘force, fraud and corruption’ to ‘passive 
revolution’ and thence to ‘expansive hegemony’. In both cases he 
focused on political and ideological practices and neglected the structural 
anasrpinnings of class domination in the dull compulsion of economic 
relations, the structural selectivity of different state forms, or the nature 
of the mental-manual division of labour. Although Hall seeks to 
characterize the limited success of Thatcherism in terms of its domi- 
nation, it is difficult to see what this means. We cannot tell whether 
such domination stems from coercion, ‘force, fraud and corruption’, a 
passive revolution, or from structural changes in economic, political 
and ideological life. 


Thus, if we turn from Thatcherism’s urealized hegemonic project to 
the conditions which favour its dominance, Hall’s approach becomes 
seriously misleading. A rightward shift in the balance of forces need 
not be due to the success of the AP project in organizing positive 
support for Thatcherism among the people or within the power bloc. It 
could also be due to the disorganization of the resistance to Thatchensm 
(which is not necessarily just an effect of the new common sense); to 
basic institutional obstacles to such resistance (which need not all be 
located ın the political ideological realm); or to strategic errors on the 
part of the Left in an otherwise favourable conjuncture. In particular, 
we beleve that the dual crisis of the state mentioned in our article has 
played a key role here, as have the forms of the current economic crisis. 
But other strectera/ factors and more cosywactwral elements would also 
be relevant. 


Hall and Leys on Hegemony 


Hall claims to have ‘repeated ad saxseam Gramsci’s argument about 
hegemony being impossible to conceptualize or achieve without the 
“decisive nucleus of economic activity” ’ (p. 120). Such repetitions are 
not enough to avoid the risks of ideologism. The crucial question 1s 
how far Hall actually considers the decisive nucleus of economic activity 
as a determining element in hegemonic politics. In this respect there is 
an interesting contrast between Hall’s approach and that adopted in 
Colin Leys’s account of hegemony in the ruling bloc. 


Leys considers how the values and demands of British manufacturing 
industrialists are related to current economic strategies. He discusses 
why British manufacturers, faced with the absolute decline of industrial 
output, have been so muted in their response to Thatcherism. He 
correctly insists that manufacturing interests are constructed within 
specific historical conditions and expressed through particular inst- 
tutional channels. He therefore explores how capital gets represented, 
paying special attention to the structure and power of the Confederation 
of British Industry. He notes the existence of divisions within manufac- 
turing along the lines of scale and import/export orientation; degree of 
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monopoly; and national versus multinational status. He also discusses 
the impact of the 1974-76 political crisis on business attitudes. More 
generally, he emphasizes the historic absence of a hegemonic ideology 
favourable to manufacturing capital.!5 


The value of this approach is twofold. Firstly, it considers the calcu- 
lations made by the leading sections within manufacturing industry and 
explains the circumstances which led them to make such calculations. 
Secondly, it explains why those sections are dominant within manufactur- 
ing industry. It thereby affirms Gramsci’s arguments that forces must 
struggle for hegemony and that, although hegemony 1s rooted in 
the economic—corporate, it goes beyond it. In particular, Leys relates 
hegemony to forms of representation and political organization in the 
British state, as well as to the changing structure of the British economy. 
His analysis demonstrates that the concept of hegemony can be used 
differently—and in our view more effectively—than ıt 1s in the work of 
Hall. 


This highlights the gap between Hall’s intent and his practice. He claims 
that hegemony concerns the modalities of political and ideological 
relationships between the ruling bloc, the state and the dominated 
classes. Yet instead of actually exploring these issues, he has described 
the production of a new common-sense which appeals to the dominated 
classes and has neglected the relations within the ruling bloc and 
between that bloc (if there ts one) and the state. Moreover, whereas 
Leys considers institutional and material factors in accounting for the 
failure of manufacturing capital to establish its hegemony, Hall explains 
ideological tendencies and strategies largely in terms of factors located 
on the ideological level itself. 


Such criticisms are related to the foregrounding of politicaldeological 
analysis in Hall’s work. In itself, this is a perfectly legitumate choice. 
But there is an important distinction between a theoretical project which 
conceives ideology as one region to be analysed alongside others, and 
one which seeks to grasp ıt from the outset ın its complex relationships 
with other-aspects of society. Let us consider this point more closely. 


Foregrounding the Ideological 


Hall suggests that analysts can properly foreground different issues or 
moments and that their analyses can then be combined to produce a 
rounded account. Whilst himself focusing on the ideological, he recog- 
nizes that until ‘other dimensions are in place alongside the concept of 
AP, the analysis remains partial and incomplete’ (p. 121, Hall’s emphasis). 
But it is not at all clear that one can disaggregate a phenomenon such 
as Thatcherism into a series of discrete dimensions or aspects (such as 
the ideological region or the role of AP), which can be studied in 
isolation and then juxtaposed to other dimensions or aspects (also 
studied 1n isolation) to produce a full and complete account. This does 
not do justice to the complex inter-relations and compenetration which 
characterize the different moments of a societal system. Hall himself 
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does not actually advocate such a one-sided approach, but this sort of 
argument does illustrate the risks of ideologism involved in foreground- 
ing the ideological in this way. Indeed, Hall does not even pay equal 
attention to the various aspects of the politicaltdeological level. He 
largely ignores political and ideological structures and also focuses on 
ideological rather than political séragg/es. Hall may be right to insist that 
‘I have long ago definitely dissociated myself from the discourse- 
theoretical approach to the analysis of whole social formations’. Yet 
there can be no doubt that his analyses of hegemony—which certainly 
concern whole social formations—emphasize the discursive strategies 
and types of subjectivity involved in articulating the new common-sense. 
At the same time, they ignore the material conditions of transmission and 
reception of ideologies. 


Hall further charges that we missed his tactical purpose in bending the 
twig away from the economic dimension and thereby robbed ourselves 
of insights from which our analysis might have benefited. We are happy 
to admit the latter error and to round out the interconnections among 
economic, political and ideological relations in Thatchers Britain. 
Indeed, 1f our arguments about the dual crisis and about the correspond- 
ing resort to populism and rasson d'état are correct, then the role of the 
mass media and ideological appeals sketched by Hall makes much sense. 
In fact, our analysis would help to establish the mediations between the 
trends towards authoritarian populism discussed by Hall and those 
towards authoritarian statism identified by Poulantzas. For the twin 
failure of parliamentarism and corporatism to secure the institutional 
and social bases for a legitimate representative state helps us to under- 
stand why Thatcherism should seek to address and mobilize the people 
through the mass media and ideological discourse rather than through 
party-political organization and corporatist channels. Thus, the dual 
crisis and the populist political response which it has engendered 
correspond to (and help to explain the material basis for) the increased 
importance of the mass media and the populist ventriloquism to which 
it has given rise. Such an analysis would provide some support for the 
arguments put forward on a more abstract level by Poulantzas and 
reviewed above. It would also suggest that Hall’s emphasis on the mass 
media, moral panics, etc., 1s more justified than we initially recognized. 


But the converse is also true. Rather than dismiss our account of the 
dual crisis as merely a throwback to the sixties concern with corporatism, 
Hall might have learnt something about the roots of populism and the 
impact of the mass media. His failure to do so reinforces our suspicion 
that he is still locked within a regionalist approach to the political- 
ideological sphere in which ideological phenomena are explained in 
terms of other ideological phenomena. This is one area where the proper 
distinction between the organic and conjunctural and the complex 
relations among different spheres of struggle could be explored in a 
most fruitful way. 


The Strategic Implications of AP 


Hall states that his analyses deliberately bend the stick towards the 
political and ideological, are intentionally concrete and conjunctural, 
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and have a strategic purpose. In NLR 147 we discussed the potential for 
ideologism ın Hall’s work and its attendant msks. Here we have con- 
sidered some problems involved in a conjunctural focus at the expense 
of organic or structural features of particular periods and crises. This 
is especially important in considering the structural determination of 
hegemony and its relation to hegemonic class leadership; as also in 
examining the relative weight of domination and hegemony in Thatcher- 
ism. We now turn to the different strategic implications of the AP and 
‘two nations’ approaches. 


Hall has consistently emphasized the failure of left strategy to recognize 
the fundamental rightward shift in the balance of forces during the last 
decade. He has also devoted a great deal of attention to the role of 
Thatcherism’s hegemonic project in articulating a new common-sense 
and fighting ideological struggles on a wide range of fronts. In turn 
this leads him to stress how important it is for the Left to take seriously 
the struggle for hegemony. We basically agree with these arguments 
but differ from Hall in four crucial respects. 


Firstly, whereas Hall seems to ascribe the rightward shift primarily to 
the effects of Thatcherism’s allegedly successful articulation of a new 
common-sense and its commitment to hegemonic politics, we would 
want to consider the broader structural context in which this ideological 
intervention has occurred. We would also question how far Thatcherism 
has not only articulated a new common-sense but also mobilized popular 
support behind it.16 If this mobilization is only temporary and conjunct- 
ural, then we must explain why. 


Secondly, whereas Hall bends the stick ın the political and ideological 
direction, we have pointed out that juridico-political dimensions are 
important in accounting for the dominance of Thatcherism and for its 
continued economic and political weakness. Hall correctly notes that 
Thatcherism has not actually solved the crises affecting British society 
or the British economy. These failures cannot be attributed to the fact 
that Thatcherism is not yet hegemonic (as if all would be put right if 
key sectors of the power bloc and/or the people subscribed to AP or 
the doctrines of the soctal market economy). Indeed, these failures 
derive in part from the decisional autonomy enjoyed by the Thatcher 
‘party’ ın pursuing its less-than-hegemonic project to restructure Britain 
and adapt it to the post-Fordist stage of global capitalism. The Left 
should exploit the resulting contradictions and try to intensify the 
difficulties of the Thatcherite state. 


Thirdly, Hall’s justified concern with the politics of hegemony has led 
him to exaggerate the ideological successes of AP in particular and 
Thatcherism more generally. In this sense he is not merely bending the 
theoretical stick but giving a distinctive bend to discussions of strategy. 
Intentionally or not, he is prioritizing a long-term ideological struggle 
to articulate a new common-sense. 

ee ee oe 
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Fourthly, although Thatcherism has not won the battle for hegemony, 
it is certainly dominant politically and ideologically. This suggests that 
long-term political and ideological strategies need to be articulated 
with shorter-term strategies ın the economic and political as well as 
ideological fields. In particular, we believe that the increasing contradic- 
tions of Thatcherism (in reorganizing the state and economic policies, 
and, above all, in making a final assault on the welfare state) constitute 
key areas of resistance and struggle. We touched on these issues in our 
earlier article and return to them here. 


Authoritarian Populism and Two Nations 


Hall claims that it is too obvious to argue that AP cannot bear the full 
weight of explaining Thatcherism. Maybe so. But he does then say 
that AP ‘refers directly to the modalities of political and ideological 
relationships between the ruling bloc, the state and the dominated 
classes’ (p. 119). Even this domain is extensive and AP would be 
stretched to cover it. This is why we introduced further concepts for 
analysing the ruling bloc and its relation to the state. Such an analysis 
will reveal other strategic issues and options which may not hinge 
directly on the level of support from the dominated classes. We also 
discussed the economic and political implications of the policies pursued 
by the Thatcher government—with particular reference to their two- 
nations effects. 


Our ‘two-nations’ analysis was intended neither to capture Thatcher’s 
discourse not to provide a general and definitive account of Thatcherism 
as a global phenomenon. We merely tried to offer an account to 
complement and integrate the economic and political ideological dimen- 
sions discussed in other studies. We hoped to establish some, but not 
all, relevant links among economic, political and ideological relations 
rather than to focus on just one ‘region’. Thus we analysed the political 
and institutional context of Thatcherism (especially the dual crisis); 
assessed how this affected the series of economic and political projects 
pursued by Thatcherism; and weighed the two-nations effects produced 
in and through such projects. These inter-related projects can be charac- 
terized as follows. 


Firstly, Thatcherism does have an explicit economic strategy. This goes 
well beyond control of the money supply and aims to restructure the 
British economy as part of a re-invigorated, post-Fordist international 
capitalism. In particular, Thatcherism has adopted a neo-liberal accumu- 
lation strategy premissed on the deregulation of private capital, the 
privatization of significant parts of the public sector, and the introduc- 
tion of commercial criteria into the residual activities of the state sector. 
This strategy also implies commitment to an open economy. Indeed, 
the Government has encouraged outward investment and an export 
drive. Recent calculations indicate that 48 per cent of the sales of the 
top fifty British multinationals are attributable to overseas production 
and that 39 per cent of their employees are located overseas.!? More 
generally, the oil and invisibles surplus has allowed a huge build-up of 
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assets overseas: from £75.1bn in 1979 to £172.5bn in 1983. Overseas 
assets net of external liabilities have also risen from {13bn to £56bn.18 


At the same time the Government has encouraged multinationals to 
invest in Britain. Typically these will draw upon and reproduce the 
low-wage economy of postwar Britain and exploit its accessibility to 
the rest of the European Community. Thus industrial capital in the UK 
is ‘regrouping around a new set of key industries (oil, chemicals and 
high-technology advanced engineering) and services (consumer goods 
and services)’ and ‘the key areas of industnal growth ... are among 
the areas in which foreign capital ıs most powerfully represented in the 
UK’.19 Moreover, the rise of Eurodollar banking in the 1970s and the 
internationalization of banking and commercial capital have ensured 
that ‘leadership by the City of London is not the same as leadership by 
British financial operators’.” 


The Government clearly hopes that renter incomes will sustain a low- 
wage service sector when the oil runs out. But this entails a major 
dilemma involving likely trade-offs between wages, productivity, and 
the balance of payments. If the trade-off between the average wage and 
unemployment levels retains its present balance, the prospects for a 
significant fall in unemployment in the medium term are grim. Con- 
versely, current ‘supply-side’ measures seem quite unable to rectify the 
low productivity of the UK economy. Behind this lies a fundamental 
contradiction in the neo-liberal strategy. These supply-side policies are 
meant to promote neo-classical allocative efficiency. But long-term 
growth of manufacturing productivity and international competitiveness 
depend mainly on dynamic efficiency. Allocative efficiency requires flex- 
price markets (especially for labour) as well as labour mobility. But 
dynamic efficiency depends upon cooperation in the use of labour within 
the firm. With depressed demand and without planned policies for 
industrial restructuring, the logics of allocative and dynamic efficiency 
are in direct conflict.2! Whereas there are certainly short-term gains in 
productivity from such policies, they also reduce long-term efficiency 
and competitiveness. This is already evident in the severe loss of 
manufacturing capacity, the erosion of infrastructure, and the re-emerg- 
ence of balance-of-payments constraints on full-employment levels of 
demand. 


Secondly, Thatcherism has a complex political strategy. It is attempting 
to restructure the state system and its relations with civil society and 
the economy 1n the sphere of the politics of state power. It 1s also 
seeking to consolidate an electoral coalition through redistributive 
policies and to create new bases of political support whilst resorting to 
coercion and/or denying basic rights to those outside this electoral bloc. 


In restructuring the state Thatcherism may be more vulnerable than we 
originally suggested. We argued that the Cabinet’s increased decisional 
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autonomy was associated with a decline in the economic and political 
efficacy of state intervention. But we also confused the growing ceatralrz- 
alton of state power, at the expense of parliamentary, functional and 
local representation, with its effective comcestration which would follow 
from increased control over different parts of the central state and their 
associated policy networks. Recent events illustrate the problematic 
unity and efficacy of the Thatcherite state and the cont‘nued resistance 
at both central and local levels to various Cabinet initiatives. These 
problems can be seen in recurrent dissent in the House of Lords, Tory 
backbench revolts, judicial reversals in domestic and European courts, 
opposition from spending ministries to further cuts, continuing difficult- 
ies in controlling local government, a series of unfavourable reports 
from officials such as Audit Commissioners and education inspectors, 
and the increased resort by state employees to ‘leaks’ and passive 
resistance. A proper discussion of these issues depends on a careful 
delimitation of the postwar power bloc and state system—which we 
have sof yet attempted. Nonetheless, the growing evidence of insti- 
tutional inertia and resistance in the face of attempts to recast the state 
also suggests real constraints on the Government’s ability to restructure 
the economy and civil society.2 


Nor is tt obvious that the second part of the political project has 
succeeded. The Falklands War was most beneficial in restoring the 
fading electoral popularity of the Thatcher Government as well as its 
political unity. The miners’ strike has not delivered the same medium- 
term benefits, despite concerted authoritarian—populist manipulation of 
public opinion and the problems originating in the NUM’s conduct of 
the strike and in the more general left-wing response. Even so, the 
Government might succeed in its political aim of consolidating an 
electoral coalition around the new growth industries, the tradeable 
service sector, and the consumer industries dependent thereon. Our 
analysis (and much other complementary work) indicates a real danger 
that ‘two nations’ effects will penetrate deep into the organized labour 
movement. If the trade union movement were also to recompose itself 
around the ‘privileged nation’, then the prospects for the Left would 
be dire. To win the next election with the present electoral system 
and the continued divisions within and among the opposition parties, 
Thatcherism only needs to consolidate support among some 40 per cent 
of those who vote. A successful campaign for a left common-sense 
might not be enough to prevent this. Something more is clearly required. 


Alternative Strategic Recommendations 


Democratic socialists must struggle on the terrain of the contradictions 
generated by Thatcher’s policies towards the state, economy and civil 
society, and must do so within an overarching left project to bridge the 
two-nations gaps in both electoral and policy terms. There is clearly a 
great need for serious thinking about the democratization of the state. 
The abolition of the Greater London Council and metropolitan authori- 
ties, and the Left’s failure to prevent this, have heightened the import- 
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ance of rethinking strategy towards the local state. Many local initiatives 
(e.g. the GLC and Sheffield) involve important and creative forms of 
socialist practice. They provide real opportunities for cooperation with 
Liberals and, more importantly, with CND, and the feminist, black and 
ecological movements. But such initiatives cannot be sustained and 
realize their full potential without a Left government with a clear 
alternative programme. In turn this depends on transforming the central 
state system so that such a government could mobilize popular-demo- 
cratic support. Serious theoretical and political work in this area is 
crucial. 


Secondly, whilst having no sympathy for Thatchente economic policies, 
we do urge the Left to develop a coherent ‘supply-side’ programme. 
Only in this way can mass unemployment be seriously reduced and 
resources generated for a new socialist commonwealth. This requires a 
new productivist orientation to left economic policies—not in the 
Bolshevik sense of ‘production for the sake of production’, but in the 
commonsensical sense (currently misappropriated by Thatcherism) that 
‘wealth must first be produced before it can be distributed’. This does 
not mean indifference to the relations within which wealth must be 
produced. Sustained debate over an alternative economic strategy (AES) 
must be resurrected. It must also be linked not only to current local 
AES initiatives (whose acttve supply-side approach 1s undermined by 
their lack of central government support) but also to those new social 
movements whose concerns are compatible with democratic socialism. 


In this context corporatism should not be unequivocally rejected by the 
Left. A supply-oriented corporatism in which there is a genuine political 
exchange (not merely a policy of wage restraint in return for nothing) 
would provide an important basis for extending economic democracy 
and deepening political representation. Such corporatist relations should 
prefigere socialist forms of economic and political organization rather 
than reproduce the bureaucratic corporatism and elitist tripartism of 
earlier experiments. The development of democratic corporatism (or 
concertation) would help to refute Thatcherism’s equation between 
workers’ control, state ownership and centralized planning. The false 
choice of liberalism or statism must be rejected, and the ideas of 
syndicalism and democratic corporatism must be introduced as major 
elements into economic management. 


These suggestions may well appear banal but they are worth repeating. 
Three further points should also be made. In developing an AES the 
Labour Party still seems preoccupied with the external orientation of 
the City and neglects the problem of transforming the capital-labour 
relation at home to encourage innovation and productivity growth. Nor 
has it grasped the nettle of a socialist incomes policy. This will probably 
involve short-term sacrifice for more privileged workers, so that those 
who have lost out in the two-nations system can be recompensed and 
a socialist welfare state be established. In addition, any serious discussion 
of an ABS must be articulated with an alternative state strategy. The 
experience of Benn’s Industry Act, the failure of “Planning Agreements’, 
and the fate of Bullock’s proposals for industrial democracy do not 
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augur well for a future socialist programme that ignores the problem 
of political reform. 


Thirdly, the debate on an alternative social policy must also be extended. 
The survival of the welfare state remains a major obstacle to a full- 
blown neo-liberal strategy and constitutes a continuing source of resist- 
ance. This 1s evident from the mixed reception given to the recent 
reviews of social security. Moves to selectivity and targeting must be 
opposed in order to undercut the Government’s strategy of ‘maintaining 
the support of a docile majority through their fear of the immiseration 
to be imposed on a dependent minonity’.* But this does not mean that 
one should simply defend the welfare state in its current or pre-Thatcher 
forms. For these transmute welfare recipients into isolated individual 
or family units and reinforce self-centred attitudes towards, and experi- 
ence of, welfare. This is inimical to public participation in welfare 
provision and also undermines the collective defence of welfare. Like- 
wise, the most bureaucratic sections of welfare, such as social security, 
are not only the least popular with welfare recipients but are also very 
expensive to administer. Welfare has also become residualized through 
the piecemeal transformation of a one-nation into a two-nations system. 
This has helped to consolidate the ‘productive/parasitic’ cleavage in 
society. 


As well as reassessing priorities the Left must consider who are the 
immediate political allies in the struggle against Thatcherism. Should 
these be understood purely in party-political terms (Liberals, SDP, 
Greens, Nationalists, etc.), or should we extend the notion of alliances 
to encompass old and new social movements? Should they be restricted 
to electoral or parliamentary pacts or be built from the base? What 
economic, political and cultural fronts can be established without falling 
back into opportunism and undermining the prospects for long-term 
advancer Given the hostility of the professions to aspects of Thatcher- 
ism, should the Left accept their priorities in attacking Thatcherite 
proposals on medicine, law, journalism, and so on? Or should the Left 
attempt to mobilize those who have been more quiescent on these 
issues? What problems are posed by the growing division of Labour’s 
residual support between inner-city minorities and the skilled, unionized 
blue-collar workforce in hardcore industrial regions? Can one seriously 
argue that combining minorities and/or mobilizing around particular 
discontents will add up to a majority? There 1s a real danger of 
committing a mechanistic fallacy here and neglecting to prioritize issues 
around a unifying theme which identifies the movement as socialist. 
Without such a theme any majority could be highly unstable. The Left 
needs to develop a new socialist pessral will within which conflicting 
economic—corporate interests can be negotiated and mutual sacrifices 
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Crisis in Britain Communism: 
eo o 
an Insider s V tew 


The Communist Party of Great Britain is in the throes of a severe crisis. 
Political scissions and antagonisms between different tendencies, struggles 
for control of the Party machine and its publications, expulsions of leading 
militants, forced suspension of the work of major structures present a dramatic 
spectacle of disarray. The crisis not only throws the party’s future role and 
significance into question, but casts a sharp light on shifts in the British left 
as a whole. The past three years have seen a wave of questioning of existing 
conceptions of socialist advance, but no development of new or credible 
alternatives. The leadership of the Communist Party has moved sharply to 
the right, but has split its own organization in doing so. The leadership of 
the Labour Party has—so far more successfully—tallied significant sections 
of its membership, a few years ago identified with the Left, to a Centre- © 
Right politics reminiscent of Wilson’s epoch. These developments have been 
intimately inter-connected. For the nature and evolution of the CPGB have 
never been separate from their setting in the labour movement as a whole. 
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Unlike its counterparts in many other European countries, Britain’s 
Communist party hes always been small in comparison with social 
democracy, ever since its foundation in 1920. The Labour Party, pro- 
foundly reformist ın its conception and structure, has continued to 
dominate working-class and socialist politics, playing a role within the 
bourgeois order that reflects its basis in Britain’s economistic and 
conservative trade union movement. It is this contradictory relation- 
ship—‘great mass organizations without socialism, small socialist groups 
without the masses’—which was the fundamental ‘problem facing those 
who set out to form a Communist Party in Britain’ in 1920.1 It has been 
the problem of the Communist Party ever since. At the same time, 
however, the influence of the CPGB has often been out of all proportion 
to its numbers, and Communists have repeatedly won leading positions 
in the trade unions, in community struggles and in progressive cam- 
paigns. For long the Party was also the major force for Marxist education 
and theoretical research in Britain. It sought to combine organization 
around immediate issues with a wider programme of socialist transition 
and broad internationalism. The Party probably achieved its greatest 
influence in the 19308 and 19408, when mobilization around anti-fascist 
issues was combined with agitation amongst the unemployed and, 
subsequently, growing strength ın the trade unions. British Communists 
later played a significant role in co-ordinating resistance to the Heath 
Government, culminating in the latter’s defeat in 1974. 


At the outset the CPGB conceived itself as a Marxist party advocating 
revolutionary socialism, but its long-term strategy has always recognized 
the importance of Parliamentary work and the advantages of affiliating 
to the Labour Party. The Party’s founding conference strongly endorsed 
electoral work as one component in the struggle for socialism, although 
there was some significant opposition to this.2 Up to 1951 the Party 
combined acceptance of parliamentary interventions with a commitment 
to a revolutionary strategy for building a ‘Soviet Bntain’, a workers’ 
democracy based on soviets. In 1951, however, long before the Eurocom- 
munism of the seventies, the new Party programme, entitled ‘The 
British Road to Socialism’, marked a departure from this perspective. An 
independent transition to socialism was now to be achieved by the 
election of a Left government, drawn from the Labour and Communist 
Parties, and supported by wide extra-Parliamentary mobilizations. 
Though Parliament thus came to have a strategic rather than purely 
tactical place in Communist thinking, the Party’s perspective was still 
based on the potential for class struggle, on the prospect of winning 
working-class control of the state, and on the necessity of suppressing 
capitalism. 


The founding conference also decided, by a narrow majority, to seek 
affiliation to the Labour Party.3 Although the ruling bodies of the 
Labour Party have always rebuffed such approaches, with varying 
degrees of hostility, Communists have been widely accepted as legitimate 
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and valued members of the labour movement, especially by the Left in 
the trade unions and Labour Party. The party’s efforts to cultivate good 
relations with the Labour and Trade Union Left have typically helped 
it to build broad campaigns and prevented ıt from being totally isolated 
or marginalized even when anti-Communism was at its strongest. 


The last major upheaval in the CPGB was provoked by the Soviet 
intervention in Hungary in 1956 and did not concern strategy for 
Britain. The present crisis, by contrast, has been the consequence of a 
major push over the past decade, and more recently from within the 
leadership itself, to change the Party’s strategy in Britain. According to 
this re-think, the Conservative election victories of 1979 and 1983 
require Communists to seek the broadest alliances for the overriding 
goal of defeating ‘Thatcherism’. Policy commitments or social struggles 
which might upset potential anti-Thatcher allies must be abandoned, 
and a new attitude must be cultivated towards Labour leaders of the 
Centre or Right which downgrades ties with the Labour Left. Indeed, 
the CP leadership’s pre-occupation with electoral considerations and 
combinations 1s now bidding to become an absolute, with a consequent 
sacrifice of the party’s historic commitment to anti-capitalist industrial 
militancy, to the fostering of a socialist and revolutionary consciousness, 
and to a concern with internationalist solidarity with struggles against 
imperialism. Both the new line, and the emergence of resistance to it, 
have taken time to develop and only gradually has it become clear how 
fundamental are the issues at stake. The crisis has become particularly 
acute since the Party’s 1983 Congress. A new phase was marked in May 
1985, when the leadership called a special congress to reverse this trend, 
securing the endorsement of its platform by a ratio of approximately 
two to one and the election of a new executive committee purged of 
the few remaining dissidents. 


One of the most contentious issues has been the fate of the Morning 
Star, the daily national newspaper which, though owned and controlled 
by an independent cooperative, used to be in a real sense the Party’s 
organ and is now under attack from the leadership for allegedly taking 
a different line from that approved at previous Party congresses. Indeed, 
the fact that the next Annual General Meeting of the Morning Star 
cooperative (PPPS) was to be in June was one reason why the Party 
held its Special Congress in May. In the event, this gathering resolved 
that Party members belonging to the PPPS should work to oust the 
existing management committee and editors and instal others who 
would be identified with the Party leadership. The next month, however, 
a large majority of Communists (and some non-Communists) at the 
PPPS Annual General Meeting endorsed the line taken by the Morning 
Star editors and rejected the Party leadership’s policies advocated by 
General Secretary Gordon McLennan in person. This defeat demon- 
strated the leadership’s waning ability to contain the opposition and 
undoubtedly spurred it to take administrative steps to consolidate its 
control of the party itself. 


Thus, the spring of 1985 saw the formalization of a major fracture: a 
CP Executive Committee able to command two-thirds of the votes at 
the May Congress, and a management committee for the ‘Communist’ 
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paper elected by some 3,000 against 1,900 votes in June. The July 
Executive meeting marked the split by instructing Communists that, 
contrary to Party rules, they were no longer obliged to support the 
Morning Star. This formal division is the most salient aspect of the 
Party’s crisis, but it does not yet amount to a complete and fully 
accomplished ‘split’. It is not the case that a fraction of communists 
have left the Party through choice or coercion to form a new party (a 
Bolshevik/Menshevik split), nor even thet two fractions have been 
formally defined and recognized as poles coexisting »sibia a split party. 
Rather, divisions between the two strongest Communist structures 
with a degree of independence from each other—the CP’s Executive 
Committee and the PPPS Management Committee—have substituted for 
a regrouping with clearer-organizational definition. While the EC has 
come under the control of a faction widely labelled ‘Eurocommunist’, 
its opponents are Communists at many levels within the Party—and 
Communists who are outside because the leadership has purged them. 
The latter do not have their own party (although there is a current 
around the “Communist Campaign Group’), end as far as possible they 
carry on their work ın the labour movement and progressive campaigns 
as if they were still Party members. 


The basic fracture has produced many lines of confrontation as the 
leadership has sought to consolidate its control. Within the Party, 
several of the district committees, independently elected at their own 
local congresses, are centres of opposition and have been prevented 
from functioning effectively. Already in 1984, the North West District 
Committee was instructed that it could not elect its own secretary and 
had to accept the leadership’s appointee. The London District, which 
has been in opposition to the ‘Eurocommunists’ in the national leader- 
ship for several years, was prevented from holding its 1984 Congress 
and is now run by a purged committee. Several borough committees 
have been disbanded, various advisory committees working on areas of 
industrial and political organization have been wound up, and a number 
of branches, the basic Party units, have been dissolved. 


The Party leadership, then, is employing two distinct methods for 
purifying the membership. On the one hand, since 1984 a highly public 
process of expulsions and barrings from office has set an example and 
prevented dissidents from being elected as delegates to Congress or 
sitting on district or other committees. At its July 1985 meeting 
the new executive committee announced a fresh batch of expulsions, 
including a wide range of activists and leading trade unionists such as 
Ken Gull, who was to become chairperson of the Trades Union Congress 
later in 1985. Further disciplinary measures continue. On the other 
hand, the Executive has embarked on the dissolution of whole branches 
and in certain cases the subjection of their members to a loyalty test 
requiring agreement with the leadership’s views. These measures— 
together with the disciplining of members of loyal district committees, 
the replacement of elected branch officials with leadership nominees, 
and so on—add up to a major grassroots purge which, though less 
public, is an equally important factor in the division of the Party. The 
reasons given for the expulsions and various disciplinary measures 
include the expression of opinions at the 1984 London District Congress 
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on McLennan’s instruction to close the meeting; membership of the 
management committee of the Morarag Star and refusal to agree with 
the Party leadership’s criticisms of it; and the holding of meetings at 
which expelled or ‘non-approved’ Party members have been present— 
a charge with a strong flavour of Catch 22. Similarly, in the case of 
Morsing Star editor Tony Chater, the Party leadership removed him 
from the CP’s executive committee and subsequently campaigned for 
his removal from the Morstag Star on the grounds that he was not a 
member of the CP’s Executive Committee. Such actions have evidently 
forced the pace in the Party split and defined the immediate terrain of 
struggle, but as so often happens, procedural issues have been imbued 
with starkly drawn political differences. 


Eurocommunism versus Stalinism? 


The wider British left, the bourgeois press, and many Communists 
themselves perceive the present contestants as, on the one hand, Euro- 
communists who control or support the executive committee and, on 
the other, Stalinists or fundamentalists who are ranged behind the 
Moraine Star and the ‘dissident’ district committees. This dichotomy 
gives a very distorted view of the split and cannot account for a number 
of contradictions. It identifies the current leadership of the CPGB with 
the strategies of the PCI under Berlinguer, the PCE under Carrillo, the 
PCF at one period of the 19708, and so on. For these large European 
parties, popular support and electoral success were expected to follow 
from a strategy whose broad outlines are well known: independence 
from Moscow and readiness to criticize Soviet policies; a belief in open 
debate and discussion without dogma or Party line; rejection of the 
‘dictatorship of the -proletariat and acceptance of prevailing consti- 
tutional regimes as the framework for socialist advance. These options 
of continental Communism, however, do not provide the lines of 
demarcation of the split in Brtain—above all because of the Labour 
Party’s dominance of mass socialist politics, and the existence of a 
strong trade union movement that ıs not subordinate to any party 
leadership. The Italian, Spanish and French parties espoused Eurocom- 
munist policies as the largest left-wing parties in their countries, seeking 
to strengthen or consolidate their prospect of entering government. The 
CPGB, by contrast, has a minute membership of 11,000, an insignificant 
number of voters, and no prospect of parliamentary representation, let 
alone membership of a government coalition. The new official strategy 
is one which ıt attempts to project onto the Labour Party itself so that 
the latter’s prospect of parliamentary power would be enhanced. In 
Britain, Eurocommunism has become EuroLabourism. But even this 
represents a departure from much traditional Labourist politics, for the 
hybrid version increasingly downplays the role of working-class struggle 
and counter-poses the demands of new social movements. Paradoxically, 
moreover, the recent reinvigoration of the CP leadership’s ‘Eurocommun- 
isť claims has come at a time of widespread acceptance that Eurocom- 
munism has, in different ways and for different reasons, failed to 
strengthen the fortunes of major Western Communist parties. The PCF 
has in any case reverted to a relatively pro-Soviet stance; the PCE, with 
a membership of 75,000, 18 60 per cent smaller than in 1979; and the 
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PCI, the only truly mass party among them (with about 1.5 milion 
members), has no new dynamism to offset recent local election setbacks. 


Another serious flaw in the Eurocommunist-versus-Stalinist account of 
the British party’s split 1s the fact that the “Eurocommunust’ leadership’s 
power ts exercised in a traditionally Stalinist manner. It gained credi- 
bility, especially among the ‘new social forces’, from being pictured in 
Eurocommunist terms: openness against secrecy, discussion against 
thought control, iconoclasm against sacred cows, the new against the 
old. But in practice this 1s a quite false image. As we have seen, expulsion 
has been adopted as a major weapon of the party machine for the first 
time in decades. Long-standing members who have held leadership 
positions within the party and within trade unions, women’s, gay, black 
and community organizations, have been expelled or barred from office 
without even the rudimentary rights in relation to the presentation of ` 
evidence against them. The proceedings have been based on a presump- 
tion of guilty until proven innocent. When appealing before the May 
Special Congress, each defendant even had to be guarded by a ‘Eurocom- 
munist’ when he or she went to the toilet, so that there could be no 
discussions with other defendants or delegates. 


The administrative offensive against the Party opposition was retrospec- 
tively endorsed and lent further impetus in the Executive Committee’s 
draft resolution to the May Special Congress: ‘Congress charges the 
Executive Committee with ensuring that violations of democratic central- 
ism are dealt with. It above all requests the EC to develop a major 
political offensive at all levels of the Party to win an ideological 
consensus within the Party.” However, the ‘democratic centralist meas- 
ures have been all centralism and no democracy, flagrantly contradicting 
the statement in the same resolution that to ‘fulfil our role we need a 
Party that is democratic and open in its style of work’. One of the most 
remarkable examples has been the Executive’s prohibition against ‘broad 
left’? work on the ideological front, 1f that work has CP oppositionists 
within it. Thus in July it reiterated its earlier decisions to forbid Party 
members from associating with Straight Leff, a journal with a base 
among Labour Left trade union leaders, and attempted to ban the 
Marxist Forum, a discussion and study group comprising CP and broad 
left people in the North West. Such moves exactly parallel the curbs 
which the leadership of 1956 placed on discussion of Khrushchev’s 
secret speech to the 2oth Congress of the CPSU. That clamping down 
led Communist intellectuals such as Edward Thomspon and John Saville 
to view the Party leadership as irredeemably Stalinist and to seek a 
platform for publishing outside the Party: in the British CP, some four 
months after the zoth Congress, John Saville recalls, ‘it had already 
become clear that no serious debate was ever going to be permitted. It 
was the growing realization of this fact that led Edward Thompson and 
I to begin to plan the publication of a discussion journal, and in mid- 
July there appeared the first issue of The Reasonsr.’4 


The “Eurocommunist-versus-Stalinist’ interpretation is inaccurate, too, 
because it dichotomizes a party which has several subdivisions. The 
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new leadership, for example, is actually an alliance between two groups: 
an old guard under McLennan, which had no distinctive strategy of its 
own and, until the early 19808, attempted to play off right and left-wing 
forces within the party to maintain its own control of the machine; and 
a determined faction openly espousing a commitment to its own version 
of Eurocommunism. The latter gained control of the Party’s theoretical 
journal, Marxism Today, several advisory committees and branches, and 
worked to win leadership positions. After its bloodless coup at the 
1983 Congress, the Marxism Today group successfully consolidated an 
alliance in which the old guard became an ever more subordinate partner 
but an important guarantee of legitimacy. Thus, large numbers of rank- 
and-file members continue to vote for the new coalition at the top 
not because they support ‘Eurocommunism’ but because the Party 
Executive, with key members such as McLennan and Scottish miners’ 
leader McGahey still in place, has been able to mobilize traditions of 
loyalty and discipline, although, as the PPPS results showed, with 
increasing difficulty. 


There can be no doubt that the ‘Eurocommunist’ element, using 
Marxısm Today as its platform and organizing focus, has provided the 
dynamism and direction of the leadership’s strategy. The monthly 
magazine has trebled its circulation since 1977, reaching 12,500 by early 
1985. Although it has published articles directly critical of Party policy 
(for example, attacking the merits of British withdrawal from the EEC), 
it has been strongly praised and officially defended by the Executive 
Committee. Indeed, when the Morning Star repudiated an article in the 
September 1982 issue of Marxism Today, which had anecdotally criticized 
trade union officials without substantiating any allegations, this became 
the occasion for the first major open attack by the leadership on the 
Morang Star. In its Draft Resolution for the May Congress, the EC 
clearly indicates its reasons for supporting the journal: ‘Marxism Today 
has played a pioneering role in the analysis of Thatcherism and the 
labour movement’s crisis, thereby breaking important new ground. It 
has made a major contribution to developing and popularizing the ideas 
in the British Road to Socialism. It has helped to put the Communist 
Party at the centre of debates on the left, and more generally, and thus 
considerably widened recognition of and interest ın the Party.’ In this 
perspective, Marxism Today has enabled the CP to break out of its old 
‘ghetto’ in the labour movement, the joumnal’s success being measured 
by its appearance on W.H. Smith’s station and high-street newsracks, 
and by the frequent quotations and references to it that appear in the 
Guardian and other Fleet Street papers. 


On the surface, Marxism Today's achievement does indeed look impress- 
ive, both in relation to the immediately preceding period of the journal’s 
life and in terms of the Party’s general presence on the left. Until 1956 
the CP had dominated the Marxist Left ın Britain: the CP Historians’ 
Group, with members such as Christopher Hill, Edward Thompson, 
Eric Hobsbawm and John Saville, had effectively created Botish Marxist 
historiography in its modern form, while Communists such as Maurice 
Dobb were the only significant Marxist economists. However, the 
revelations at the zoth Soviet Party Congress marked a crucial tuming- 
point and laid the foundations for a subsequent flourishing of Marxist 
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thought outside the Party. In the 19708 the Party’s representation among 
intellectuals was gradually rebuilt by the activity of the ‘Communist 
University’, which organized important annual gatherings in London 
and elsewhere. Marxism Today became both more open and more 
concerned with the development of Marxist analysis, and Communist 
intellectuals regained a forward position, though not a monopoly, in 
British Marxist thought. Then, in 1981, the journal was ‘re-launched’ 
with a more glossy and popular format. Edited with great flair, Marxism 
Today now focused less on Marxist ideas and more on a critical commen- 
tary on British politics. Class analysis and critique of capitalism gave 
way to a vaguer egalitarian and democratic rhetoric. Communists 
comprised only a minority of contributors, and while individual articles 
have been of value in a socialist perspective, the overall mixture has 
become increasingly hostile to the ‘hard’ Left and indulgent to the class 
enemy. Thus, in a recent article Beatrix Campbell sees a key problem 
for the British Left in the ‘Sectarian alliance between Trotskyists, 
Bennites and fundamentalists within the trade union movement, epito- 
mized by Arthur Scargill and Ken Gill, and a sectarian minority in the 
Communist Party.’ The editor, Martin Jacques, has skilfully exploited 
the shock value of a ‘Communist Party’ theoretical journal publishing 
the thoughts of the Archbishop of Canterbury, or the chairman of the 
CBI, or pundits of the bourgeois press. Keynote articles on British 
politics have been consistently evasive about their upshot, even on their 
own terms, and little space has been given to critical reactions. Indeed 
Marxism Today, which appears so ‘open’, has largely discarded the role 
it had in the 19708 as a forum for discussion among Communists. 
Although it is still billed as a discussion journal, its pages only seem 
available to those who wish to challenge the Party’s established policies 
and perspectives. Eric Hobsbawm’s first articles on ‘Labour’s Forward 
March Halted?’ in 1978 were followed by a quite wide-ranging debate. 
But the scope of permitted discussion has since been drastically nar- 
rowed, and carefully orchestrated comments now ensure that properly 
moderate conclusions are reached. 


The new line of the Party emerged by instalments in Marxism Today, 
before it was fully embodied in resolutions adopted by the Party’s 
leading bodies. Much of the debate over the new direction the Party 
should take was conducted in code or via proxies. Thus contributors 
to Marxism Today, many of whom are not Party members, may question 
the role of class struggle or the value of trade union organization 
without fear of contradiction. Since Marxism Today is a ‘discussion 
journal’, this 1s held not to detract from the Party’s formal adherence 
to the ‘leading role of the working class’ in the transition to socialism, 
or its support for the progressive potential of trade unionism. But in 
reality, the Party has provided a platform for commentaries on current 
events and movements which, supposedly broad, has made little use of 
Marxist concepts and led to rightward policy conclusions. 
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A Stalinist Opposition? 


While it is false to see the Party leadership as monolithically “Eurocom- 
muunist’, it is similarly wrong to see the opposition as ‘Stalinist’. That 
label conjures a picture of uncritical pro-Sovietism, and the manipulation 
of a machine to implement a central line. But many of those who have 
been expelled were leading proponents of the CPGB’s critiques of the 
Soviet Union at the time of Czechoslovakia and Afghanistan, while 
many of the strongest critics of the distancing from the Soviet Union— 
a significant force in the Party—have not been subjected to disciplinary 
measures. The oppositon has also been attacked as economistic, class- 
reductionist and fundamentalist. But although ıt includes a significant 
number of national and local trade union leaders, these have not 
displayed any marked commitment to economistic perspectives. The 
trade unionists 1n question have been a labour-movement vanguard for 
progressive policies on women, race, peace, anti-imperialist and similar 
struggles, and many are in white-collar and service sector unions (such 
as TASS, NALGO and NATFE) that are seen by Eurocommunists as the 
hope for new, broad struggles. The ranks of the opposition also contain 
prominent figures in these struggles themselves: feminists and gay 
militants, activists in black struggles, and leaders of broad solidarity 
movements such as Anti-Apartheid. 


The charge of ‘fundamentalism’, though it relies on a pejorative carica- 
ture, takes us closer to the heart of the matter. For the conflict concerns 
in the first place the role of the working class and other social forces 
in the struggle for socialism and has raged about the intersection of 
class divisions with those of race and gender under capitalism. A second 
dimension of conflict has involved immediate electoral and industrial 
perspectives in Britain. In a sense, the split was triggered by a sharp 
division over the attitude Communists should take to the rise of a new 
Labour Left in the early eighties, to the leadership of the Labour Party 
and the right-wing SDP breakaway, and to the year-long miners’ strike 
of 1984-85. A third key area of difference has been over the meaning 
of a socialist strategy ın Britain: 1f a left government were to come to 
power, what should be the role of the state ın its actions, and what 
type of socialism should be its objective? Finally, divisions over 
internationalism—not yet foregrounded—can be discerned at the back 
of respective positions on domestic politics. 


Leading Role of the Working Class 


The Communist Party’s programme, The British Road to Soctalssm, is 
both formally accepted and in practice rejected to varying degrees by 
both sides. The one element within it that commands a consensus is 
the general notion that progress depends on the building of alliances; 
the working class cannot put an end to the capıtalist order on its own. 
This 1s a perspective which, in one form or another, has been common 
to all Western Communist Parties since Dimitrov laid the theoretical 
basis for the Popular Fronts of the 19308 (although then the emphasis 
was more strongly that the vanguard of the class could not act alone). 
The current edition of the British Road, adopted in 1977, sees the way 
forward as a Broad Democratic Alliance, comprising both the working 
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class and ‘new forces’ represented by the women’s movement, the black 
people’s movement, youth and other constituencies. This formulation 
is neither precise nor rigorous, but the counterposition to ‘the working 
class’ suggests that the ‘new forces’ are somehow outside the class 
structure. At any event, the practice of the Communist Party leadership 
conforms to this interpretation. 


A great strength of the Communist Party, well before the post-1983 
alliance came to power at the top, was its recognition that women’s 
oppression could not be reduced to capitalist domination alone and 
that women’s struggles could not be simply enlisted into the labour 
movement as if socialism were a sufficient condition for women’s 
liberation. But the formulation in the British Road has opened the way 
in practice—if not always ın print—for the leadership to go much 
further than this. Instead of possessing a relative autonomy within class 
conflicts between capital and labour, women’s struggles are now treated 
as quite dissociated from class as such. In this essentially radical-feminist, 
rather than socialist-feminist, perspective, ‘women’s interests’ or ‘femin- 
ism’ remain ever the same, undivided along class lines, and women’s 
struggles are primarily directed against men’s power and male 
oppression. Thus, Party leaders could deem the revolutionary role of 
women in the miners’ strike to reflect the influence of general feminist 
ideas, rather than their position as specifically working-class women. 
(The male miners’ trade-union struggle, on the other hand, was seen as 
a class struggle.) Similarly, the political position of black people is 
construed by the leadership in terms of ethnicity alone. In pmnciple, 
the Communist Party works to include ın a progressive alliance a 
constituency whose defining feature is its race—although the Party has 
very few black members and, indeed, the May 1985 Special Congress, 
which endorsed the leadership line, elected even fewer black comrades 
than before to the Executive Committee. The logical conclusion of 
current official emphases would be that campaigns to foster black 
business should be given the same support as the struggle of black trade 
unionists or unemployed black youths. Meanwhile, effective political 
work on race, including the under-representation of black people within 
the Party’s own structures, has ground to a standstill. 


In arguing for an alliance of ‘the working class’ with women, blacks, 
gays, young people and other ‘new forces’, the nght-wing supporters 
of the leadership have sought to anathematize their opponents as sexist, 
anti-black and anti-gay. Eric Hobsbawm, for example, has even argued 
that those who disagree with the Party leadership’s interpretation of 
the British Road are against any form of political alliances; this is an 
untenable claim, particularly since Hobsbawm makes it as a critique of 
a pamphlet and articles which are about the conditions under which an 
alliance for socialism can be built around class politics.6 Movements of 
women, black people and gays, and broad struggles on such issues as 
nuclear arms and the environment, are major political developments 
which at times have dominated progressive politics, even if their 
campaigns have not always had specifically socialist dimensions. These 
movements are by no means reducible to their class components, yet a 
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Manust understanding of their character and potential indisputably 
requires serious analysis of their class location. Their supporters are not 
classless but come from and relate to definite class positions. Indeed, 
the direction and success of these movements are strongly affected by 
their class base: the prospects for CND, for instance, will crucially depend 
on whether it continues to build on the support received this year from 
the three largest unions, TGWU, AUEW and GMBATU. Furthermore, 
without a class analysis it 13 impossible to understand the challenge 
which CND, black struggles and movements against nuclear energy, for 
example, pose to key pillars of bourgeois rule; for Marxists they are to 
be supported both because the fight against nuclear annihilation, racism 
and pollution has universal validity, aad because they constitute a threat 
to the economic and political basis of capital’s power. 


The counterposition of the working class and ‘new forces’, so contrary 
to Marxist principles and damaging to socialist politics, raises the 
question of how the role of the British proletariat 18 conceived. The 
articles and published letters of CP Executive supporters repeatedly 
identify working-class struggles with the activity of trade-union mem- 
bers, overwhelmingly white, male and concerned exclusively with wages 
and jobs. This caricature then determines the political agenda of alliances 
sought by the Party. The CPGB’s formal position 18 that the Broad 
Democratic Alliance must be led by ‘the working class’; this axiom was 
firmly reasserted by the General Secretary in the May and June crisis 
mectings. However, its actual meaning can only be discerned in practice, 
and the opposition claims that the official policies contradict and under- 
mine it. One of the Party’s greatest strengths in post-war Britain has 
been its membership in and influence among trade union officials, shop 
stewards and rank-and-file members. Several historic union victories 
owed much to the organized strength of Communists. In the early 
19708, in particular, the Communists led the Liaison Committee for the 
Defence of Trade Unions and inspired the massive demonstrations and 
industrial action which led to the defeat of the Heath government's 
anti-trade union legislation. The miners’ victories in 1972 and 1974 also 
owed a great deal to Communist organization in the NUM and other 
unions. Now, however, the Party apparatus has come under severe 
criticism for abandoning efforts to provide effective leadership of indus- 


trial struggles. 


Already at the time of the NGA’s Warrington strike against Eddie Shah 
in 1983-84, many Communists in industry accused the Party’s industrial 
department of failing to coordinate and work for solidarity action. But 
such complaints became much more forceful during the miners’ strike, 
when ıt was widely felt that the leadership’s priontization of ‘new 
forces’ had resulted in a lack of significant attempts to mobilize the 
support of other trade unions. In response George Bolton, who was 
chairman of the Communist Party and a leading official of the NUM, 
maintained that his own union had not done enough to win the backing 
of wide social forces. But given the breadth of solidarity the miners 
received across a very extensive popular spectrum, such claims looked 
very forced, appearing to reflect a dogmatic parts pris. Since then, the 
CP’s industrial organizer, Pete Carter, has published an article which 
specifically rejects the NUM resolution to the 1985 TUC, including its 
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characterization of imprisoned miners as ‘political prisoners’ and its 
argument that a future Labour government should ‘reimburse its allies’. 
The miners’ strike, the article concludes, ‘could well prove a major 
obstacle to a Labour victory. More realistic demands could have won 
greater support.” Arthur Scargill and Peter Heathfield of the NUM have 
repudiated such charges, and Scargill threw his weight behind the 
Morning Star on the grounds that whereas it had given full support to 
the miners, the Party’s industrial department had failed to meet hus 
request for assistance. These events, together with the Executive’s 
readiness to expel leading trade unionists from the Party, have made its 
espousal of the ‘leading role of the working class’ seem to be little more 


than posturing. 


The turmoil over trade union struggles which has broken out since the 
present leadership won power at the 1983 Congress does in fact have 
more distant roots. Since the War, the Party’s attitude to industrial 
branches has vacillated: for significant periods they have been given a 
lower priority than territorial branches, and there has been a debilitating 
long-run trend toward the divorcing of union work from broader Party 
activity. Industrial militants, intellectuals, and activists in other areas 
have been regarded as separate detachments, so that the Leninist and 
Gramscian notion of the Party as a body which unites and develops 
theoretical, industrial and political work has fallen into disuse. A 
significant mark of this has been the dissolution of the systematic 
educational programme which, until a decade or so ago, trained Party 
cadres from industry (and elsewhere) in Marxist and Leninist theory 
and practice. At the same time, the isolation of industrial militants has 
deprived a large proportion of the Party of any contact with the class 
struggle as it is directly experienced by labour. This has greatly facilitated 
the rise of an industrial department which has little ability to give 
meaning to the programmatic slogan ‘the leading role of the working 
class’. Many ‘Eurocommunist’ intellectuals scomm working-class trade 
unionists for narrow backwardness, but in a real sense it is not so much 
workers who have failed the intellectuals in the Party as the reverse. 


Electoral Alliances 


The CP’s conflicts over industrial militancy have had a significant echo 
among Labour activists and trade unionists. But it 18 the Party’s disputes 
over the Left’s immediate electoral strategy that have been truly central 
to realignments in the broad labour movement. Following the Tories’ 
victories in the 1979 and 1983 elections, Marxism Today took the lead 
in promoting a discussion of electoral strategy that helped to push the 
Labour Party substantially rightward. Authors such as Eric Hobsbawm 
and Stuart Hall developed a sustained critical analysis of Thatcher’s 
victories and the social forces which underlie them. One emphasis has 
been to record and detail the decline in the Labour vote and the 
shifts in the voting behaviour of social classes. Another has been to 
conceptualize “Thatchersm’ as a new political phenomenon resting on 
an ideology of ‘authonterian populism’: one which both articulates 
existing right-wing elements in working-class and petty-bourgeois ideol- 
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ogy and creates a new reactionary political culture capable of capturing 
the masses. Each of these emphases has led to a questioning of soctalist 
politics. The principal lesson drawn from them has been that the Labour 
Party cannot oust the Conservatives from office unless it rejects the 
policies of its own left wing, represented by politicians like Tony Benn, 
and makes itself more attractive to voters who reject nationalization, 
state intervention and powerful unions. In the extreme, it is argued, an 
electoral or parliamentary alliance between the Labour Party and the 
very right-wing SDP may be the only possible solution. 


One of the chief tasks of the CP’s Special Congress was to ratify 
‘Thatcherism’ as an organizing concept of the Party’s programme and 
work. The opposition rejects the interpretation of this notion which 
sees it as the mark of a qualitatively new phase in British capitalism. 
While in no doubt of the exceptional severity of the present ruling-class 
offensive, a savage rightward twist in a classical bourgeois strategy, it 
views Thatcher’s regime not as the architect of a permanent or long- 
term shift in the balance of class forces in Britain—or of a fundamental 
weakening of the labour movement—but rather as the creation of a 
crisis of capitalism which poses severe problems for the bourgeoisie, 
and consequently new openings as well as setbacks for the cause of 
socialism. Whereas the theorists of ‘Thatcherism’ maintain that an 
ideological discourse has shifted national political debate and every 
class’s expectations nghtwards, its critics emphasize the material roots 
of present capitalist objectives ın the drive to break workplace resistance. 


The official party leadership concludes from its analyses of the Thatcher 
government that the only hope for progressive forces is to forge an 
alliance reminiscent of the Popular Fronts of the 19308. Its presentation 
of the enemy and its emphasis on the ‘new forces’ to be mustered 
against it thus mutually reinforce each other. The new shape of nght- 
wing hegemony necessitates the widest possible coalition to resist it. 
Yet this is a strange and contradictory position for the Communist 
Party. For it suggest that a broad alliance was not necessary before 
Thatcher and may not be necessary after her. In reality, long before the 
Conservative Party acquired its present leader, the CPGB was calling for 
the construction of a very broad alliance against big capital, and arguing 
that it would be crucially important even after socialist policies began 
to be implemented. Why then should the Party’s leadership have been 
willing to provoke a split by erecting such a fragile notion into an 
article of faith? The answer is that the concept 1s not necessary to 
ground a strategy of alliances as such: its function is to justify a 
marked shift to the mght in the programmatic content, and potential 
constituency, of such alliances. Its supporters make this abundantly 
clear when they argue, for example, that wide discussion of socialist 
strategies against unemployment must wait until there has been a ‘sea- 
change in popular consciousness’.® 


The results of this programmatic drift are apparent in repeated Executive 
Committee reports and Marxism Today articles which have attempted 
to influence political developments within the Labour Party. Over the 
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past five years, and particularly since the Conservative election victory 
of 1983, attacks by Communist Party cadres on long-standing socialist 
MPs like Tony Benn, Eric Heffer or Dennis Skinner have prefigured 
and promoted the shift of significant Labour elements away from 
the constituency-based Left toward support for the night-of-centre 
leadership of Kinnock and Hattersley. These Communist interventions 
have been strongly criticized on the left of the Labour Party. Tony 
Benn has backed many opposition arguments to be found in the Morsasag 
Star and welcomed the critique of official ideas produced by party 
members ın the pamphlet Class Politics. Others have pointed disparag- 
ingly to the paradox that the CP is busying itself with advice to the 
Labour Party while standing rival candidates even in a constituency 
like Bermondsey, where the left-Labour candidate Peter Tatchell was 
hounded out of the race by scurrilous attacks from Tory, SDP and 
Liberal forces. The consistency of Marxism Todays support for the 
Labour Right led the founding editor of the Labour Party’s own journal 
New Socialist, James Curran, to repudiate any similarity between the 
two periodicals. Under his editorship New Socialist, without being 
identified with any particular faction, carried many critiques of the 
‘bankrupt ideas’ and ‘pessimistic and inadequate analysis’ of the British 
variants of EKurocommunism.’? For its part, the Labour Right has 
reciprocated the CP’s support, Kinnock himself lauding Hobsbawm as 
his favourite theoretican. Even the Fiwesctal Tres has found fulsome 
praise for Marxism Today, and its political editor has dropped hints that 
the journal could benefit from some disinterested economic assistance! 


The CP leadership’s move to the right can be seen not only in its support 
for Labour ‘moderates’, but even more clearly ın the kind of policies it 
now advocates for the alliances it would like to project. A typical case 
in point is the Alternative Economic Strategy (AES). One of the Party’s 
successes in the 1970s, and a tribute to its influence in the labour 
movement as a whole, was its promotion of a coherent anti-capitalist 
economic policy. Formulated by the Party in the early 19708, the AES 
was adopted in modified form by many trade unions and the TUC, and 
won considerable support within the Labour Party. It was a programme 
for socialist intervention in the economy that gave a central place 
to nationalization, planning of investment and trade, expanded state 
expenditure, reduced arms spending, and opposition to incomes policies 
under capitalism. By the 19808, however, Marxisw Today and other 
Party publications were publishing strong nght-wing attacks on the 
AES by leading CP theorencians. While Bntain’s economic problems 
now require more radical measures than a decade ago, the official 
leadership is on the contrary proposing to dilute them. In these circum- 
stances, the decision of the CP’s Special Congress to open a review of 
the AES can only appear ominous. Recent interventions have even 
argued that the Party should throw its weight behind the Charter for 
Jobs of the Employment Institute, a basket of bourgeois politicians, 
academics and celebrities including leading Tories. The Charter makes 
a traditional Keynesian case for deficit-spending by the government. Its 
apologists within the CP maintain that a Butskellism which can create 
jobs, without widespread promulgation of planning or ‘socialist’ meas- 
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ures at present, should be at the heart of a progressive alliance pro- 
gramme. Since it is never suggested that budgetary deficits should be 
limitless, this obviously raises the question of ‘who pays for them’. In 
a major Marxism Today article in 1984, a prominent Party economist 
argued that the working class itself should foot the bill for job subsid- 
ies—and has never been repudiated by the leadership. The Communist 
opposition speculates that initiatives such as these are building up to 
an eventual endorsement of Hattersley’s drive for yet another capitalist 
incomes policy under a future Labour government. 


The Future of Socialism 


Both short-term electoral calculations and long-term strategic projec- 
tions of current official policies create profound problems for the 
maintenance of any vision of socialism. If Kinnock is to be given solid 
support, in a time dominated by Thatcher’s reactionary ideology, then 
any ‘up-front’ references to socialism embarrass him and risk alienating 
the masses that Thatcher has supposedly captured. Simularly, if the 
working class is an irreversible decline and the apparently classless 
struggles of women, blacks and others are to be given pride of place, 
then the priority must be to build a coalition of different constituencies 
around a struggle for legitimate democratic mghts, rather than an 
alliance for socialism. 


Since the traumas of 1956 the CPGB has found it easy to define its 
socialist vision negatively: it will not be a British version of the Soviet 
model. But it has never explained what would be its positive content, 
nor even educated Party members in a constructive assessment of the 
Soviet Union’s strengths and failings. Whereas cadres and ordinary 
Party members in the 1940s could agitate forcefully in the factory and 
community for a clearly understood vision of the future, the Party’s 
subsequent rejection of the Soviet Union has been so ill thought-out 
and bureaucratic that members are left either wholly for or wholly 
against the Soviet model. The leadership’s formal position of fraternal 
criticism or critical solidarity is robbed of any meaning or effect by its 
failure to develop a Marxist characterization of Soviet society and of 
the USSR’s position ın the struggle against imperialism. This absence 
reflects the view that Britain’s path must be essentially British. But what 
forms could that taker 


The traditional objectives of the Labour Left, partially and inadequately 
embodied in the prgramme of the 1945 Government, have been widely 
criticized by the post-1968 British intellectual left. David Held and John 
Keane, for example, have described these ın a typical critique as ‘state- 
administered socialism—nationalized industry, state-provided health ser- 
vices, and so on.’ The group around Marxism Today and much of the 
CP leadership share this view that what was wrong with post-war 
Labourism was that ıt was state-odwinistered. By contrast, the socialism 
that must be put on the agenda, it is argued, would curtail the role of 
the State and disperse power throughout society. Formulated in these 
terms, the principle appears attractive enough, combining populist 
appeal and practical claims to be the model for the policies of the ‘red’ 
local authorities of the 19808, particularly the Greater London Council. 
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However, as a strategy for socialism it is feeble and incoherent. Nor is 
it consistent with the perspective of Labour activists around the GLC, 
who have presented their project for industry and employment, for 
example, in relation to, not as a substitute for, effective national 
strategies. 


In accordance with the conception of an alliance comprising distinct 
constituencies of oppressed individuals, civil society 1s here seen as 
dominated by citizens and interest groups rather than classes. Under 
socialism, it is argued, real democratic rights and freedom from patriar- 
chal, racial or other kinds of oppression can only be achieved through a 
dispersion of political power which is incompatible with the bureaucracy 
engendered by ‘state-adminstered socialism’. This can, of course, be a 
valid line of reasoning within the framework of liberal theories of 
democratic rights, but there is nothing specifically socialist about the 
society these envisage. The crucial question for Marxists is how a 
socialist society can be constructed which overturns the economic basis 
of the power of the capital over labour. The dominant tendency in the 
CP, however, makes a simple equation between dispersal of political 
power and decentralization of economic power, and concludes that 
cooperatives, small businesses and local initiatives must now be encour- 
aged as an alternative to nationalization. Not only does this link up 
with the idea of a coalition of ‘new forces’ (since cooperatives can 
indeed deliver minor economic improvements to vocal sections of 
women, black people and others); it also sits easily with the rhetoric in 
which Roy Hattersley has specialized since 1984, in his efforts to 
neutralize Clause Four and to secure 2 rightward shift of Labour’s 
electoral strategy. But it has little to do with socialism. For it does 
nothing to challenge the economic power of capital, and denies the 
progressive or democratic potential of public agencies and central state 
powers. A prioritization of small-scale ventures is sometimes presented 
as consistent with the gradualist approach of the British Road to Socialism. 
But there is no basis for doing so. That document is formally committed 
to substantial nationalizations and state intervention. Still less is there 
any ground for claims that this is a Gramscian-inspired programme for 
constructing the bases of dual power at the economic level. 


For the opposition within the CP, the building of socialism hinges on 
the ability to wrest economic mastery from the capitalist class and to 
use state power as a means to achieve this end. Recognizing the 
essentially capitalist and oppressive nature of the machinery of the 
existing British state, this tendency’s pnncipal concer is to ensure that 
the state is placed under working-class contro! and that new centralized 
public agencies are able to secure a genuinely democratic socialism. 
Without a strong central state, however, the ‘alternative’ economic 
institutions of cooperatives and small businesses would be swamped by 
capitalist multinationals and market forces, become highly exploitative 
themselves, and fail in any way to challenge the power of capital. The 
holding of state power would, by contrast, enable socialist and class 
forces to restrict and control the domain of capital and the sway of its 
markets. 


Internationalism 


One of the CP’s greatest strengths, historically, has been its international- 
ism. This reached its zenith in the struggle against fascism and the Axis 
powers, and in post-war solidarity with national liberation and socialist 
struggles against British and American imperialism. Particularly in 
the 19308 and 19408, such internationalism was based on the CPGB’s 
membership of a cohesive world communist movement under Soviet 
leadership—with the result that defence of the USSR was a significant 
element in Party policy, sometimes reinforcing its popular appeal (as in 
the wartime campaign for the opening of a Second Front) and at other 
times weakening it (support for the Nazi—Soviet pact). In the 19608 and 
19708, this gave way to a strong assertion of independence from Soviet 
foreign policy, and the question of support or criticism of the Soviet 
Union—though not at the forefront of the present division—has at 
times dominated discusions within the Party. 


In the last few years, the CPGB as such has virtually withdrawn from work 
in solidarity with anti-impenalist struggles. Individual Communists are 
active in a wide range of such movements, and at the formal level top 
Party officials attend functions and congresses and exchange messages 
of solidarity. But the Party’s discussions, educational programmes and 
political practice have had almost no concern with today’s battlegrounds 
against imperialism: Nicaragua, Palestine, Southern Africa, Chile, the 
Philippines, and so on; while Marxism Today has provided little more 
than the barest news summaries. The lack of any effective attempt to 
mobilize solidarity on these vital conflicts contrasts with the Party’s 
strong emphasis on work in the peace movement. But ın fact, the 
weakness in one and the strength in the other share a characteristic 
failure to promote a Marxist perspective. It was not Marxism Today or 
the CP leadership that analysed the nuclear arms race as the effect of a 
new cold war in which the initiative has come systematically from the 
United States, itself embroiled in a crisis of imperialist domination. That 
task was left to independent Marxists like Fred Halliday. The Party 
leadership does reject ‘the view that the Soviet Union and the US have 
equal responsibility for the arms race’. But the foreign policy element 
in its Draft Resolution to the Special Congress concerns CND and, while 
capitalizing on broad popular hostility to Cruise and Trident, effectively 
takes no position on struggles against imperialism. A substantial section 
of the opposition would argue that this results not just from a determi- 
nation to be independent of Soviet foreign policy but from a definite 
hostility to the USSR as such. Although the leadership states that 
‘combating anti-Sovietism’ is fundamental to the struggle for peace, 
these oppositionists believe that its actual practice has increasingly 
tended to condone rather than counteract it. 


The Role of the Communist Party 


The CPGB’s ambiguous relation to the Labour Party—with its long 
campaign for affiliation and its commitment to work for a left-Labour 
government, supported by mass mobilizations —has always potentially 
posed the question of its rassom d'être. For many years, its strongest 
claims to a separate existence have been its active internationalism and its 
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ability to form and lead disciplined industrial militants. Now, however, tt 
is becoming an increasingly parochial and insular party; and there is 
considerable doubt whether it can maintain its trade-union strength. 
The logic of the leadership’s present direction is that the CPGB may 
cease to have any rationale as a distinct formation. Policies and perspec- 
tives which in practice demote class struggles or dismiss them as narrow 
‘economism’ will inevitably undermine its base in industry. At present, 
by no means all industrial militants are wholly opposed to the Party’s 
present course or becoming disaffected. Important trade union leaders 
like George Bolton of the NUM have so far given the Executive 
Committee unswerving loyalty and carried numerous rank-and-file com- 
rades with them, although many others, like Ken Gill of AUEW-TASS, 
have criticized the Party’s direction and several have been expelled. But 
the key problem for industrial work 1s now the difficulty the Party 1s 
likely to face in retaining, gaining, politicizing and organizing dedicated 
trade-unionists. 


The overall size of the Party’s membership is a further serious problem. 
The group around Marxism Today believes that by shaking itself free 
from old dogmas and opening itself up to the interests of ‘new forces’, 
the Party will attract a large new membership from the most dynamic 
groups in Britain. Since the May 1985 Special Congress cemented 
support for its line, this faction looks to the future with optimism and 
considers that the only obstacles to success could be a failure of will 
which slows the process of expulsions, purges and other disciplinary 
measures. However, the evidence of recent history offers no basis for 
this sanguine view. After all, the dominance of the Marxism Today 
perspective was effectively established at the 1983 Congress, and since 
then the membership total has plummeted from roughly 15,000 to some 
11,000 in 1985. Logic too is against such optimism, for there is no 
obvious reason why women, black people, gay people, peace activists 
or others should join the Communist Party, when tts policies represent 
decreasingly little advance over those of the Centre or Right of the 
Labour Party, which is in a vastly stronger position to implement them. 
Finally, the tactics of the Party apparatus are not well designed to boost 
recruitment. While purges and expulsions are driving many older 
members away and disrupting party work, the Stalinist centralism they 
betray is unlikely to appeal to the new movements, which prize their own 
openness, flexibility and opposition to traditional forms of hierarchy. 


Such a prognosis assumes that the present leadership maintains its hold 
on the Party. However, the strength of the opposition was shown not 
only by the size of the majority at the June AGM of the PPPS, but also 
by the fact that it comprised comrades for whom loyalty to the leader- 
ship, and adherence to the principles of democratic centralism, had 
always been a fundamental tenet. It cannot be excluded that the size 
and quality of these forces might secure a majority of delegates for a 
reversal of present policies at a future national congress, particularly as 
the Moraing Star itself ıs a powerful voice. Meanwhile, it is anyway 
likely that fissures will develop within the present leadership. Already 
Gordon McLennan appears to have forced 2 pamphlet on the miners’ 
strike, written by the extreme ‘Eurocommunist’ industrial organizer, 
Pete Carter, to be withdrawn before it saw the light of day. Resistance 
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to a single-minded pursuit of the Marxism Today programme will 
probably increase as the consequences of its logic become apparent. 
The greatest question is whether the legitimation crisis within the Party 
will have gone so far that whoever controls the machinery will find 
themselves at the helm of a smashed and rusting ghost-ship. 


For the cadres who are now 1n opposition to the leadership, a rebuilding 
of the Party’s strength will have to incorporate its best traditions of 
internationalism and industrial organization, in a Marxist strategy that 
does not mythicize the working class but seeks to unify it as the truly 
leading force in a progressive front of all the social forces oppressed by 
capital, gender and race in contemporary Britain, in a common struggle 
for socialism. Strong trends within the Labour Party and other left- 
wing formations, including remarkable campaigners and leaders like 
Tony Benn, have a similar vision of the way forward. One of the 
immediate tasks of a revitalized Communist Party would be to renew 
its commitment to work with and support the Left of the Labour Party. 
That is a key position of The British Road, and it is a measure of the CP 
leadership’s decline that, while claiming The British Road as its own, it 
has abandoned that commitment. 
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Art and Dialectic in the Work of 
Wuson Harris 


In his first major work, Tristes Tropigues, Claude Lévi-Strauss made the 
point that the anthropologist had become the ‘hero’, shaman and priest 
of the secular world, his expeditions into the savage hinterland a 
modern-day substitute for the primitive rite of passage into manhood, 
power and prestige within the tribe. The paradigm can be extended to 
the artist in the twentieth century who, embarking on his own journey 
into the interior, often becomes the protagonist of his own myth in 
which the public participates vicariously. The Guyanese novelist, Wilson 
Harris, in a sense combines both anthropological and artistic credentials. 
His early career as a land surveyor took him on long expeditions 
into the South American interior. But since abandoning the scientific 
vocation in mid-life and taking up exile in London, he has become an 
outstanding example of the artist who is both high-priest and victim, 
prophet and messianic presence within his own myth. 


The myth that has built up around Harris is that of a writer who 
ventured into the South American heartland, experienced a special 
vision of some sort and returned to tell the world. An aura of the 
shaman has tended to cling to him, with the majority of critics seemingly 
inclined to regard him as a writer ‘ sui generis’, visionary in his utterance 
and quite unlike anything that has hitherto appeared on the literary 
scene. After the publication of some sixteen works of fiction, one 
volume of early poetry (subsequently revised)! and two collections of 
essays his readers still approach his work with a measure of awe and 
trepidation, conscious that the conventional signposts of literary inter- 
pretation are quite inadequate as a means of guiding one through the 
complexities of his prose. In lectures and essays Harris himself has taken 
up the banner of aesthetic revolution and proclaimed that ‘a new tide 
of the imagination’ is beginning to sweep into the consciousness of the 
twentieth century. 


What little biographical data we have tells us that Harris was born on 
24 March 1921, in New Amsterdam, British Guiana. He grew up and 
trained for land- -surveying in Guiana, eventually rising to the post of 
Senior Surveyor in the British Guianese colonial civil service. In 1959 





1 Wilson Harr, Essay w Ssma, New Beecoo Books, Loadon 1978. 


he emigrated to England, married a second time, ‘and settled in the 
Holland Park area of London, which provides the setting for some of 
his later novels. He still resides there, when not making the lecture 
circuit ın universities around the world. 


Harris’s surveying expeditions into the interior, up the big Guyanese 
rivers like the Cuyuni, Essequibo and Potaro, supplied the setting, 
landscape and personae for his poems and early novels, in particular 
the justly acclaimed tetralogy now known as the Gwyena Omeriet.? 
However, a careful reading even of the Guyana Quartet reveals the more 
profound truth that the narratives tend to transcend the particularities 
of time and place; there is a drive towards abstraction—even more 
pronounced ın his later novels—which in fact becomes a conscious 
design towards negation of the specific. 


Since he published Palace of the Peacock in 1960—his first novel, still 
generally regarded as his masterpiece—Harnis has been producing works 
of fiction at the phenomenal rate of almost one a year. They tend to be 
serial and repetitive, in the sense of returning to the same themes, 
images and characters, and it is useful to think of Harris’s oeuvre as an 
unfolding cycle, like some medieval narrative embodying what Eugene 
Vinaver termed ‘repetition with variation’ or what Harris himself, 
somewhat cryptically, has recently dubbed ‘rehearsal’. Yet it is crucial 
to note that the cycles of Harris’s novels are progressive or incremental, 
representing (again, in his own words) ‘a deepening cycle of exploration’. 
In dialectical terms, each succeeding stage may be said to cancel the 
revelations of its predecessors, but it also preserves them and raises 
them to a higher level. 


Critical response to Harris has frequently alternated between puzzlement 
and mystification and generally assumes that the unique experience and 
vision are sufficient justification for a shockingly experimental style. 
Here, one would suggest, the myth of the writer as shaman connects 
with that by now hoary old myth of the wnter as New World Adam, 
creating his world ‘ex nihilo’, or, like Pallas Athene, springing fully 
armed from the head of the God. More sober appreciations seek to 
place Harns within a tradition. Harris himself has written an essay 
entitled ‘Tradition and the West Indian Novel’ which, unfortunately, is 
singularly unhelpful in terms of locating its author within a recognizable 
tradition. It discusses other West Indian writers, notably Naipaul and 
Lamming, but, curiously, it deals with tradition in terms of negation: 
‘The environment of the Caribbean is steeped ... ım such broken 
conceptions as well as misconceptions of the residue and meaning of 
conquest. No wonder in the jungles of Guiana and Brazil, for example, 
material structural witnesses may be obliterated or seem to exist in a 
terrible void of unreality.? When Harris offers us something more 
positive, it again tends to slip away in a strange flux of language and 
categories: ‘The point I want to make in regard to the West Indies is 
that the pursuit of a strange and subtle goal, melting pot, call it what 
you like, 1s the mainstream (though unacknowledged) tradition in 





2 Palace of the Peacech, 1960; The Far Jarne of Oudes, 1961, The Whole Armer, 1551, The Secret Ladder, 
1963—Aall published by Faber and Faber, and reissued es The Gapens Quartet, London 198} 
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the Americas. And the significance of, this is akin to the European 
preoccupation with alchemy, with the growth of experimental science, 
the poetry of science as well as of explosive nature which is informed 
by a solution of images, agnostic humility and essential beauty, rather 
than vested interest in a fixed assumption and classification of things.” 
A later essay, “The Writer and Society’, is a little more helpful, for it 
talks about Haitian vodun, albeit ın the most obscure and idiosyncratic 
way, about the myth of Ulysees and Circe, and also works in references 
to Frances Yates, Sir James Frazer, Mircea Eliade and T.S. Eliot, among 
others. 


The Aboriginal Presence 


Harnis’s interest in the abonginal presence is pervasive in his early 
fiction, but his extensive use of Amerindian myth develops fairly late 
and may have derived from later researches in the libranes of Europe 
and America as much as from any personal contact or experience in the 
early period in Guyana. (I believe it was Sylvia Wynter who remarked 
that it was quite obvious from Harris’s observations on Haitian vodun 
that he had never experienced the cult at first hand.) What is clear from 
even a superficial acquaintance with Harris’s work is that he is the most 
eclectic of writers, borrowing myths and allusions from a variety of 
sources. Indeed, Harris has suggested that this eclecticism is comstitutrpe 
of the Caribbean experience and the Caribbean personality, which he 
describes as having emerged from a ‘complex womb’. 


The question of ‘tradition’ in Harris’s case is complicated by the fact 
that the mythic substratum is mainly classical in his early novels, and 
almost entirely so in the poems of Efernity to Season, which are an 
elaborate effort to relate society and landscape in Guyana to the figures 
of Greek mythology. Eschewing the mock-heroism of a Joyce, Harris’s 
linkage of his figures to classical myths and heroes seems to suggest 
that dignity and majesty exist ın ordinariness and lurk beneath the 
deprivation, poverty and threadbare reality of the Guyanese condition. 
Later, in his novels, this threadbare quality becomes a stunningly 
creative metaphysical premise: a hole, a void, a ‘negative capacity’ 
through which the imagination plunges headlong into a hinterland of 
possibilities. 


In Eterusty to Season the two worlds—classical Greece and Guyans—are 
related by means of metaphysical correlations and correspondences. 
Through mind the myths and traditions are purged of their particularis- 
tic, tribal or national content; their specificity sucked out of them, they 
collapse or implode into the void of mind. Notwithstanding the often 
unmusical ponderousness, one feels a kind of intellectual shock on first 
encountering Harris’s poetry—a sense of marvel at the sheer audacity 
of its conceptual thrust. Beginning with Guyanese scenes and landscapes, 
the poems become highly abstract meditations on time, space, matter 
and spirit, as landscape becomes ‘tnscape’. For instance, the changing 
aspects of light and shade are indices to moods, mental events; and, 
characteristically, Harris is interested not so much in the object as its 


` Wilson Harts, Tredstea, the Writer and Semiz, Loodon 1967. 
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reflection: ‘still pointed detail and perfection/more perfect than reality 
itself in a dark mirror/The unreal forest more real than the real forest’ 
(Promethexs). 


As the title of the collection suggests, the consciousness behind the 
poems seems to range incessantly between contraries in a continuous 
flux; a restless, strangely disembodied spirit pervades the verse as if 
secking, but unable to find, a medium of incarnation: 


Every inclination to crawl or creep 
upon immensity is nameless. Yet it ıs sometimes called Birth, 
it is sometimes called Death. It is like a stone that melts 
into flesh, it is like a colour mysterious in half-light, 
equally solid as melting, internally shaded, externally bnght. 
It appears black, it appears white, merman or mermaid, deeper 
than primitive desire in life, ıt has no footing, it has no ledge 
but in appearance like doom 
ın a cold spray ıt sometimes rests or is blown over the range of the immortal 


deep. 
(The Stome of the Sea) 


It 1s easy to fall under romantic misconceptions about the ‘folk’ experi- 
ence or imagine that writers in the ‘Bush’ begin from some sort of 
‘tabula rasa’. But it is clear that Harris falls within the tradition of the 
colonial who drank liberally from the fount of Western literature and 
ideas. The folklore about Harris, gleaned from those who knew him as 
a surveyor in Guyana, is that he carried his library of books wherever 
he went on his expeditions into the interior, he was just as likely to be 
found poring over a volume of philosophy as standing over a theodolite. 
This 1s confirmed in the semi-autobiographical Secret Ladder, where the 
central protagonist, a Government surveyor named Russell Fenwick, 
has a well-stocked bookshelf under the canopy of his tent in the bush. 
There are numerous signs of Harris’s wide reading in his oesyre. With 
all the explication in the world, however, his work defeats any analysis 
based on textual allusions. If many readers find his writing impenetrable, 
this 1s because it frustrates conventional expectations of sequence, form, 
temporal and spatial relationships and juxtaposition. It operates by a 
logic other than the narrative logic to which we are accustomed; the 
components of the Harrisian narrative—word, image, metaphor—are 
deployed according to a different method which the critic has to 
elucidate. 


Charactenstically, C.L.R. James grasped the truth about Harris, in an 
intuitive flash. In his seminal essay “Discovering Literature in Trinidad,’ 
he had this to say about post-War writers: ‘All of us had this literary 
tradition; all of us had the European training; all of us wrote in the 
definite tradition of English literature. For us in the thirties there was 
no literature otherwise. And if I am not mistaken, although here I am 
open to correction, all those who began writing after 1945 were also in 
this tradition. The most notable one is Mr. Wilson Harris. He writes 
as one educated in a German university, and has studied the philosophy 
of Heidegger and Jaspers; he writes English as if his native language 
were German. Not that the language 1s not fine English, but he has 
exactly the terms and outlook of German philosophy, especially of the 
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present generation.’* James prapsed the essence here but, remarkably 
for one so familiar with the dialectic, he wanders off-track in speaking 
of Heidegger and Jaspers and has sent quite a few scholars on a wild- 
goose chase trying to connect Harris to the phenomenological school. 
Thankfully, I think Harris largely escaped this dubious influence. 


Dialectical Elements 


Hegel studies were in vogue in the post-War years and the dialectic had 
found its way into the work of Sartre and the existentialists as well as 
the writings of black intellectuals like Fanon whose centre of gravity 
was Paris. Hegel’s analysis of the dialectic of master and slave in The 
Phenomenology of Mind provided the core of a dialectical approach to the 
relationship between colonizer and colonized which was exercising the 
minds of colonial intellectuals during this period. Harris himself may 
have come to Hegel through the most direct route. Dr Robert Moore, 
a Guyanese historian who knew him in the early days in British Guiana, 
is said to have remarked that Harris never went into the bush unless 
he was armed with several volumes of Hegel.5 


The Harrisian word, the Harrisian image, tend to possess a peculiarly 
dialectical quality of negating themselves—as can be illustrated from 
any page of the Gapana Omertet. To take a simple example: ‘His heart 
was suddenly racing unto death in the furious ominous plunging way 
that happened to him time and time again when he saw himself on his 
curious twisted limb and tree: the ultimate moment to leap had come, 
he knew, and to abandon a grotesque imitation of life for the spirit of 
universal dust and the innocence of a phantasm of pollen’ (The Whole 
Armoxr, p. 24). Here the coupling of ‘spint and ‘dust’, introduces a 
strange ambiguity—the spirit of matter—an oxymoron, in effect. And 
this is reinforced by the immediatela succeeding juxtaposition ‘phantasm 
of pollen’. The impressior”~ ot a reduction or subtilizing of matter to 
its most extreme or viş” nary form—nmatter stretched or attenuated to 
breaking point, dissoi ved or atomized, as ıt were. 


The yoking together of contradictory or antithetical images results in 
a voiding of the word or concept that negates its given or conventional 
meaning. The word 1s ‘liberated’, hollowed out, emptied, through a 
dialectical process of paired contradictions. We are left with an uneasy 
space: a slippery, formless nothingness, or, at most, an intangible 
something. Images crumble, shift, dissolve and coalesce in strange 
combinations or, to use Harris’s own term, ‘paradoxical juxtapositions’, 
reflecting a universe in the process of becoming. One notes, for example, 
that ‘dust’ suggests beginnings as well as endings; it is the residue to 
which all material forms revert as well as the source of new life. In 
fact, Harris’s fiction characteristically oscillates between endings and 
beginnings, evoking the twilight world on the borderline between 
determinations and seeking to occupy a void pregnant with possibilities 
without committing itself to the specific. 





* In CLR. James, Spderes of Exsis, Connecticut 1980 
> As reported to me by Dr. Gordon Rohblehr, Reader in West Indian Literatnre at the Unversity of 
the West Indies 
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As it is with word and image so ıt 1s with character. The Harmsian 
world is a world of ‘doubles’, his nature, a nature of mirrors, opaque 
streams, dark pools, eyes in which the double springs to life: ‘Fenwick 
looked up from his maps. Someone had arrived, soundlessly, and was 
standing framed with his back to the nver in the wide open doorway 
of the tent. Weng—the hunter. It was not so much the sudden appear- 
ance of the man, but the unexpected violent impression which had 
seized Fenwick’s mind—the grotesque sensation that the frame of the 
tent and the placid river mirrored his own uneasy shadowy reflection. 
It had seemed for a moment that he was regarding himself, not Weng, 
and he was glad no one would ever know how crazy he had been— 
dreaming and overcome (in broad daylight) by the involuntary twin of 
angst. The thought occurred to him, as if to console him for being such 
.a clown, that the startling illusion had to do with a trick of the light, 
the light reflected in Weng’s eye which had been exposed to him ın a 
deep flash. The thinnest thread of anxious lightning had then encircled 
his brain, galvanizing him and electrocuting him in an instant of self- 
recognition. In that flash (which had passed the split-second it had 
occurred) Fenwick had seen Weng focused in the reflection of himself, 
and being drawn out again from within his own (Fenwick’s) eye like a 
rubber twin turning into substantial alien being—Weng, quite distinctly, 
after all’ (Ths Secret Ladder, p. 175). 


The reciprocating, reflexive exchange of identity embodied ın this 
passage is typical of the scission of self one finds in Harris’s characters. 
They are conceived within a dialectical framework as ‘fragments’ of a 
multi-faceted and complex overriding consciousness which in the end 
subsumes all its separated parts into a totality ultimately identified with 
the governing mind or narrative consciousness of the novel. Harris is 
not really writing the ‘novel of ideas’ in the traditional sense, although 
many profound and onginal concepts are embodied in his works and 
the critique of society and civilization implicit 1n them. Rather, his 
narratives represent the unfolding of mind itself, an all-embracing entity 
whose manifestation is the realm of phenomena—history, landscape and 
society. Just as in Hegel the quest of spirit culminates in the absolute 
consciousness of the philosopher, so in the typical Harris novel the 
hero’s quest ends in the apotheosis of the artist who is the embodiment 
of that self-same spirit. (The symphonic conclusion of Palace of the 
Peacock, for instance, appears to be modelled on the triumphant climax 
of the Phenomenology, even in such details as the major images of ‘light’ 
and the ‘artificer’.) 


A Self-Governing System 


The point of reference of the ‘conventional’ novel 1s the world of 
autonomous objects and individuals, of competing egos, mediated 
through an empirical framework of description. The point of reference 
of the dialectical novel is ‘Geist’, spirt or mind. It may appear to be 
formless, chaotic, fragmentary; and, indeed, one of its objectives is to 
shatter conventional form. But this is merely the negative aspect of the 
dialectic, which also has its positive side. For on closer analysis the 
dialectical novel reveals a certain severity of form; it is born out of a 
hunger, a veritable passion for order; it possesses its own coherence 
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which seeks to subsume the messy world of individuals into a totality 
of vision. 


On one level Harris’s works constitute a programme for the dismantling 
of myth, a dismantling of history and society, of the object and even 
the word. This is nowhere so palpably evident as ın the first and fourth 
novels of the Gayana Omartet, which trace a formal process of what 
could be termed ‘de-creation’—teversing the seven-day time frame of 
the original Genesis myth of creation. At one crucial point in The Secret 
Ladder the process is outlined schematically. Fenwick is engaged in a 
mental inventory of the past few days of the novel’s action: ‘He 
discovered he was shockingly tired (he had worked late in camp the 
previous night on a new stage-discharge curve), drained to the bone in 
wrestling with the accursed science of love, something that outraged 
him (it was so cruelly misleading and intractable) and yet drew him 
with fantastic energy and strength. It eased him a little to indulge in an 
ejaculation and portrait of fancy. His curious exhaustion and tension 
awoke in him every contrary sense he possessed and the past four days 
(he already saw today as if ıt were spent) assumed in his mind the 
clearest embrace of relief.” (In Harris the very oppressiveness of reality 
precedes its own negation; the very density and intractability of phenom- 
ena generate their own contradiction and antitheis. Fenwick’s wrestling 
with the actual, with appearances, his journey through the underworld 
of material forms, has left him exhausted, but, more significantly, bes 
exhausted those forms.) His meditation continues: 


Maybe they were the spiritual climax of months—even years—of boredom, 
strain and intense self-preoccupation. 

Four days had seen the task begun and far advanced of dismantling a 
prison of appearance. Seven days it had taken to finish the original veil of 
creation that shaped and ordered all things to be solid in the beginning So 
the oldest fable ran. Perhaps seven, too, were needed to stop and subtilize 
everything. Seven days which would run in logical succession in tme but 
nevertheless would be appointed or chosen from the manuscript of all 
the spiritual seasons that had ever been. Each choice—drawn from its 
claustrophobic epoch—would be a sovereign representation of its age, and 
all would be strung together like a new immaterial genesis and condition. 

The seven days of the original creation had been matenal days of efflores- 
ence and bloom to distinguish their truly matertal character. But now the 
very opposite realities of freedom were being chosen (not phenomena of 
efHoresence but shells and skeletons) to distinguish an 1mmatenal constitution 
(which after all was the essential legitimacy of all creation). (The Secret Ladder, 


pp. 205—206) 


In the tradition of the Romantic artist Harris rejects the tyranny of 
visible forms; imagination triumphs over perception. Therefore his 
fictional constructs primarily derive not from observation of the external 
world but, rather, from an inner vision of the shapes, contours, topogra- 
phy of mind and that shimmering frontier where mind meets world. In 
The Secret Ladder, for instance, we find a record of the movement away 
from perception as scientific and objective survey of external reality to 
an inner vision of metaphysical and essential forms. We can clearly trace 
a process whereby the empirical map, the scientific plotting, is gradually 
replaced by that dream-map of the ıntenor which in Palace of the Peacock 
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supplies the basic plot and guide to the surreal journey into the interior. 
In this context language becomes a fluid medium translating the objects 
of perception, through an inner dialectic of subjectivity, into an inner 
realm of images. ; 


Writing with remarkable intuition, A.J. Seymour stated in his Introduc- 
tion to Harris’s poems that ‘the symbol of the eternal flow of the 
impersonal, detached and yet completely subjective river of thought 
seems to be the type of Wilson Harris’s poetry.’ The remark has almost 
the quality of prediction, for in Harris’s very first novel narrative 
becomes embodied in a central unifying and powerful symbol of the 
river of consciousness. Here the object is swept away ın a dialectical 
stream, an inner flood of subjectivity which dissolves the ‘facts’ of 
history and environment and catches them up in a process of free 
association whose fulfilment is a sense of the ‘unity of being’, the 
totality of human experience, the universal, the infinite, rendered in a 
metaphysical form or outline freed of specific content because embracing 
all content—that white light, that peacock’s plumage, which is the 
summation of all the colours of the spectrum. 


Witness, then, the dialectical stream evoked in Palace of the Peacock: “The 
crew were transformed by the awesome spectacle of a voiceless soundless 
motion, the purest appearance of vision . . .’; and which in The Secret 
Ladder vitiates and renders null all Fenwick’s empirical logic and 
language—‘. . . he was in the grip of currents that were fast reducing 
him to a mere weathercock, paralysing his ability to frame or assume 
any explanation whatsoever, however sensible, however absurd.’ 


The peculiar logic of the dialectic acts as a solvent which explodes the 
object and translates ıt into inner formal categories. The dialectical © 
image is subversive of the external order; establishing its own order 
and its own hierarchy of values, it creates its own world. This inner : 
dialectic seeks, in fact, to re-create or revise the world and translate it 
into the categories of mind. It seeks, in a sense, to supplant the ‘orginal’ 
act of creation, to submerge creation in.an apocalyptic flood of images. 


The artist thus emerges in the guise of a new Adam, naming the objects 
of the mind. But for the object to be assimilated to mind, appropriated 
for mind, welcomed to the realm of the invisible, it must first ‘be 
annihilated and subjected to the corrosive, consuming, disintegrating 
force and influence of the dialectic. Indeed, precisely because of his 
subtle deployment of dialectic- Harris seems unique in the history of. 
literature in his sustained, brilliant and cunning assault on the object. 
Retracing in his fiction the paths of rampant tribes, Carib, Aztec, Inca, 
conquistador, privateer and trader, slave-master and planter, colonialist k 
and governor, Harris engages in a ‘reconguista’ of the mind. In a sense 
these antecedents are all dispossessed of the territory (which they had © 
been forever seeking, but never truly grasped) and supplanted by that 
true and absolute imperialist ın whom history’s quest culminates and-1s 
fulfilled—the mind, the imagination, the spirit. Needless to say, the 
hero in whom this irresistible force 1s embodied is the artist. 7 
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themes 


4+- This issue of the Review opens with a fascinating essay of recovery and 
interpretation which evokes the lost world of British Communism of 
the 19408. It was a period when the Soviet Party, enjoying huge prestige 
as a bulwark for the anti-fascist, and later anti-colonial, struggle, was 
still able to command unswerving loyalty from the international Com- 
' munist movement—loyalty which also involved acquiescence in 
repression within the Soviet bloc, and accommodations to the bourgeois 
order outside it. Drawing on novels and his own childhood recollections, 
as well as on memoirs and Party archives, Raphael Samuel summons 
up the confidence, intense commitment and party spirit which infused 
the Communist ranks in those days. British Communism was then at 
the peak of its political and theoretical influence, helping to form many 
of the best trade union organizers and to bring together a remarkable 
group of Marxist historians. Communists believed themselves to be 
imbued with a historic mission and they endowed their party with a 
transcendent moral authority. Samuel suggests that the CPGB’s recent 
problems have their root in national and international transformations 
which have undermined Communist messianism, and in political 
options which have so far prevented either wing of the Party from fully 
identifying with new sources of radicalism, popular resistance and 
international example. In addressing the predicament of a small Commu- 
jo auat Party, he raises intriguing questions concerning socialist motivation 
and collective identity, warning of the dangers of an amnesiac surrender 
of the Communist past. 
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Nearly forty years after independence—and despite the traumatic 
Emergency of 1975-77—ladia still stands out in the Third World by 
virtue of its unbroken bourgeois-democratic regime and its consistent 
if modest record of economic growth. Achin Vanaik carefully examines 
the historical background to this post-colonial experience, so different 
from that of neighbouring Pakistan, and discusses the key role of the 
Congress in shaping the political order. Yet the party inherited by Rajiv 
Gandhi last year is a far cry from the Congress of old. Resting on an 
ever more protean social and regional base, it shows little sign of 
recovering a hegemonic position within the Indian polity and remains 
` insecurely dependent on the fortunes of the Nehru—Gandhi dynasty. 
Vanaik’s balance-sheet of the endemic instability of recent years pro- 
vides a valuable corrective to the journalistic and diplomatic accolades 
that greeted Rajiv’s succession. These founding rites of exorcism fitted 


petfectly the mood in New Delhi, but their very excess is a pointed 
indication of the major problems that India has yet to face. 


The ‘golpista’ onslaught on bourgeois democracy in Chile and Uruguay*~ 
in the seventies and the massive debt crisis of the eighties have left 
Latin America with few resources of economic and institutional conti- 
nuity. The generals and admirals have now mostly wound up their 
juntas and left it to civilian politicians to weather the storm as best they 
can. But as Edward Herman and James Petras demonstrate, the military 
apparatuses retain the will and the capacity to intervene against any 
response to economic crisis that seriously challenges the entrenched 
sections of local and foreign capital. Washington, for its part, as if it 
had never befriended the republics of torture, now hails a continental 
resurgence of democracy, barely discriminating between the news- 
regimes of Argentina or Brazil and the ‘death-squad democracies’ of El 
Salvador or Guatemala. The real purpose of such rhetoric is to isolate 
the forces in Central and Southern America that alone hold out the hope 
of a thoroughgoing social and political democracy. 


The American continent south of the Rio Grande has been one of the 
most dynamic areas of literary production in the second half of the 
twentieth century. Following Gregory Shaw’s critical study of Wilson 
Harris in NLR 153, a short essay by the Guyanese novelist himself 
explores the imaginative roots of his work and the vital, though problem- 
atic, link between moral vision and creativity. In a wide-ranging inter- 
view Alejo Carpentier, the great pioneering figure of contemporary 
Latin American literature, considers why the novel developed later than 
on the other side of the Atlantic, in a baroque symbiosis of Indian, 
African and Hispanic traditions. Whilst rejecting a facile cosmopolitan- 
ism and stressing the power of regional identity, Carpentier is at pains 
here, as in his own novels, to draw out universal themes that emerge 
from the Latin American experience. 


Over the last decade, Terry Eagleton’s writings have given increasing 
emphasis to the project of a ‘political criticism’—notably his ‘Literary 
Theory’ (Basil Blackwell, 1983) and “The Function of Criticism’ (Verso, 
1984). This is an impressive body of work which has provided indispens- 
able points of reference and also included fine reassessments (‘The 
Rape of Clarissa’). Richard Aczel here assesses Eagleton’s characteristic * 
procedures and conclusions and argues that a Marxist intervention in 
literary theory must continue to press strictly cognitive as well as 
political claims. 


Raphael Samuel 
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Lhe Lost World of British Communism 
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I. The Waning of Collectivity 


British political life at the present moment seems peculiarly fissiparous.* Four 
major parties are competing for the popular franchise (in Wales and Scotland 
five) where previously there were two, and there is an amoeba-like growth 
of minorities and tendencies within the parties themselves. With the rise of 
the Alliance, Labour can no longer claim monopoly rights as the Party of 
‘conscience and reform’, nor Conservatives enjoy undisputed hegemony in 
the outer suburbs—a heartland of their electoral support ever since the rise 

of the modern Party system.! Party organization is increasingly molecular in 


«character, with competing centres of influence rather than a clearly marked 


hierarchy of command. At the top there is no ‘magic circle’ from which 
leaders can emerge, as Mr Gaitskell did in the Labour Party of the 1950s, 
Lord Hume in 1963, or Mr Thorpe in 1967; while at the base, in the 


t 


constituency associations, there is a far more assertive sense of autonomy 
and rights. The Labour Party tolerates degrees of indiscipline that 
would have been unthinkable in the days when Herbert Morrison swept 
the steps of Transport House, and its decision-making processes are 
almost as dispersed as those of the Liberals.? At all points on the political 
compass there is a secularization of loyalties, a vertical disintegration 
of authority, a Balkanization of thought. 


The Communist Party has split for the first time in sixty-five years of 
existence, its frail barque threatening to capsize under what, by compart- 
son with the tempests of the past, must seem the merest squall —the 
wording of an article in Marxism Today. The Labour Party too has 
experienced its first decisive schism. Ramsay MacDonald, in his cel- 
ebrated defection of 1931, took with him a mere handful of supporters, 
his ‘National Labour’ party becoming no more than a temporary 
convenience to his Conservative masters. But the Social Democratic 
breakaways of 1981-82 must now be acknowledged, even by those (like 
the present writer) hostile to them, as a genuine political secession 
which has peeled off generational layers of the professional classes—the 
parallel secessions from the Fabian Society, and its difficulties ın coping 
with them, are indicative of the magnitude of the effect—while in the 
longer term it has proved seriously damaging in many erstwhile Labour 
strongholds.’ The trade unions, apparently untouched by the tremors 
of 1981-82 (though the secretary of the ETU, not then ennobled, was a 
signatory to the original Council for Social Democracy appeal), have 
recently succumbed to divisions of their own making, with a dramatic 
intensification of sectional rivalries and serious threats of both individual 
and collective defections. At the Blackpool TUC rippling hostilities on 
the conference floor found expression in angry charges of treachery, 
and counter-threats of secession. After lumbering peacefully through 
120 years of British history, and negotiating such pitfalls as the New 
Unionism of the 18908, ‘Direct Action’ and the General Stnke, the TUC 
has been threatened for two successive years with a prospect of imminent 
break-up. For its part, the Conservative Party seems more seriously 
divided than at any time since Munich on policy matters. Behaviourally 
it is threatening to blow apart, with right-wing students throwing over 
the traces and blossoming out as seaside hooligans, Ulster Unionists 
accusing it of treachery and Elder Statesmen of sell-out. In the Centre 
there are now two major parties—the Liberals and the SbP—instead of 
one, and though at the time of writing they are working together in 





*Thenks are duc to Sally Alexander, Miranda Chaytor and Gareth Stedman Jones for conasm and 
aserstance in the wating of this article, to George Matthews and Betty Rad for belp in the Communist 
Party archives, and to the edron of Naw Laff Reme for their petience and betp in extracting the 
pecce Needless to say, I am alone responmble for rts rather uncomfortable arguments 

1 Bor an excellent drecnesion of the carly stages of the hegemony, sce James Cornford, ‘The 
Transformation of Conservatiemn in the Later Nineteenth Century’, Veteres Sindas, VII, 1963-4, and 
for a memorable account of Conservatiam in the London suburbs, C Masterman, The Comakioon of 
England, Loodoa 1909 

2 On the ambignous nature of antbonty relanions m the Liberal Party, see Arthur Cyr, Labora! Party 
Pedrtcs m Brits, London 1977, and V. Bogdanor, cd , Labora! Party Pelwus, Oxford 1983 

3 In my own ward of Spralfelds, a Commonst council seat in the days when it was the home of the 
Jewrsh proletariat, and then a Laboor stronghold, when the Bangladeshts first settled, the Laboar 
candidate scraped home at a by-clection the other werk, in an ell Bengali contest, with a majority of 
no more then ax over an Alhance-spoasored oval 
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electoral amity, their personalities, constituencies and ethos seem likely 
to grow more, not less distinct (the incipient division between moderniz- 
ers and greens may well scythe both in two). The leader of Plaid Cymru, 
bravely nailing socialism to the Party’s mast-head, finds himself at war 
with his constituents, the farmers of North and West Wales. Even the 
Workers Revolutionary Party has split. Founding Fathers, whether on 
the Right or Left of the political spectrum, are experienced as an 
émbarrassment, an incubus to escape from rather than an authority to 
invoke. 


There has been a quite extraordinary mushrooming of ınner-party 
groups. On the ultra-Left—the dissidence of Dissent—a dozen ‘van- 
guard’ parties, and as many tendencies and groups, compete for the 
honour of leading 2 non-existent revolutionary working class,4 while 
on the wilder shores of life-style politics fragmentation and separatism 
grow. The Communist Party is becoming as faction-ridden as the 
Liberals, as Byzantine in intrigue as the Tories, and as Aesopian in its 
in-fighting terminologies.5 In the Labour Party there is no longer a 
united Left, as there was in the 19208, when visionaries, idealists and 
impossibilists grouped around the ILP, or as there was in the years of 
the Cold War, when a more or less solid bloc of constituency Parties 
and MPs campaigned for a ‘socialist’ foreign policy. Today the Labour 
Party is honeycombed with competing factions and groups.® The so- 
called “Hard Left’—like the mobilizing committees which preceded it— 
is an ad hoc alliance of radically different tendencies which, perhaps 
symptomatically, has recently lost the support of its most popular 
public figure, Ken Livingstone. In the Conservative Party oppositional 
tendencies are quite unable to form a common front. The succession 
struggle of 1975 still festers on, ten years after it was ostensibly settled; 
Centre Forward is no sooner formed than it falls apart; and there is a 
spectacular division between the mainly Heathite (or Priorite) Young 
Conservatives and the punk nght-wingers of the Federation of Conserva- 
tive Students. 


Political identities, then, are incomparably more fragmented than in 
the past, political loyalties more divided, political commitments more 
provisional. The electorate—in trade union elections now, as previously 
in contests for parliament and local government—s notoriously unpre- 
dictable, though the political scientists tell us that this has more to do 
with selectivity and discrimination in a widening field of choice than 





* Penodical pobbcations of these groupe—which I fear are unlikely to find therr way to the Bemsh 
Museum reading-room—should be read, for anyone who wants to sample them, in the underground 
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Insh Communist Organiranon, ex-Lin Prsossts, and ex-campas revolunonanes, are now trading under 
the name of the Emest Bevin Society, and umng that platform for some welbargued, if malicious, 
attacks on the miners’ leaders See Ose Sap Formerd, Tredee Stops Back Trobeme and the Monori’ Strobe, 
April 1985 
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Workers Revolunonary Party, more sympathetic to the Communist Party executrve then it is to The 
Adormag Star 

* For an unpleasant but very well mformed acconnt of these developments in the 19708, see David 
and Manne Kogan, The Baste for the Labeer Party, Loadon 1982 For the entrsts, see John Callaghan, 
British Tretshperm, Theory and Practice, Oxford 1984, and Michael Cock, Madwteet, London 1984 


with ‘fickleness’ or ‘volatility’.? A political party is no longer a stable 
formation, ‘something’ (as Graham Wallas defined it) ‘that can be loved 
and trusted, and which can be recognized at successive elections as 
being the same thing that was loved and trusted before’? On the 
contrary, it seems nowadays to be a chameleon, changing both in 
cheracter and kind from one decade to the next. Even when the 
organizational forms remain the same, the complexion of a party seems 
liable to alter out of all recognition—not only its leaders and policy but 
also its members and activists. Old Communists complain that their 
- party has been hijacked by strangers, Conservatives that theirs has got 
into the wrong hands; Labour veterans plaintively appeal for the ‘real’ 
Labour Party to re-emerge. A party these days is not a church for 
collective worship, but rather a thoroughfare for people on their way 
to somewhere else, an empty space to be colonized by settlers, or—in 
the metaphor which launched the SDP—an aircraft waiting to take off. 
In the case of the Centre parties one might describe it—taking up David 
Steel’s reference to the Quakers at this year’s Liberal Conference—as a 
mecting-house where the faithful mingle together, thinking their own 
private thoughts, worshipping their own private myths. On the left it 
1s an arena for contending interests, a congregation of simmenng 
doubts. On the right it is a gathering of rival courts. 


Ideological Hybrids 


Ideologically, the political parties are increasingly hybrid, no longer 
corresponding to any well-defined constituency of thought or system 
of belief. Each makes up its programme from fragments, and there 18 a 
great deal of intercommuning between them. What passes for socialism 
nowadays, 1s very often liberal progressivism under another name—as, 
say, in current campaigns for minority mghts, or against racial and 
sexual discrimination; likewise contemporary Conservatism is apt to be 
a promiscuous mix of radical individualism with more traditional Tory 
doctrines such as the belief ın original sin. Statism 1s disavowed right 
across the political spectrum, decentralization acclaimed. All parties 
adopt a rhetoric of modernization. Pluralism is 2 universal value: 
whatever the good society, it will allow us to go our separate ways and 
be our several selves. 


The great issues of contemporary politics seem as likely to divide the 
parties as to unite them. Monetarism, for instance, has its closet sup- 
porters in all the political parties, even though it is particularly associated 
with ‘Thatcherism’, and it was of course initiated, as a politics of public 
contraction, under the Labour administration of Mr Callaghan. Incomes 
policy has its supporters and opponents in all political parties; so did 
such big issues of the recent past as Scottish and Welsh devolution, 
Commonwealth immigration, or Britain’s membership of the EEC. 
Conservationism obstinately refuses to crystallize as either a left or 
right-wing cause; much the same is true of animal rights (despite a 
hereditary Tory attachment to blood sports) and ecology. The divisions 





7 On the weakening of party xdentificaniona, sec B. Sadvik and I Crewe, Decade of Desigument, 
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on what used to be called ‘Home Office’ issues—e.g. abortion—also 
refuse to coincide with party lines, and though a lead may be given by 
the Left (the Labour Party Conference went on record against hanging 
in 1934, nearly thirty years before ıt was abolished), the passage of 
legislation through the House of Commons has always had to call on 
the liberal half of the Conservative MPs. The same can also be true, if 
more occasionally, on issues of basic civil nghts: it was the very right- 
wing Conservative MP for Hendon North, Sir John Gorst, who swung 
a Parliamentary Select Committee in favour of the victimized Scottish 
miners. Then one would need to give attention to those movements— 
notably feminism—which, while intensely political, are deeply threaten- 
ing to party authority, and those which expose the taken-for-granted 
exclusions on which the political processes of party conflicts rest. Finally, 
as 2 solvent of division, there is the gravitational pull to the right in 
British politics. In the Labour Party it is as necessary nowadays for the 
education spokesperson to proclaim the need for ‘standards’ as it was 
for a public school headmaster, in the heyday of 19608 Progressivism, 
to disband the school Cadet Corps in favour of Meals on Wheels. 
Labour councillors bow the knee to home ownership (even Mr Scargill 
has said that public enterprise stops short at the front garden’), while 
town hall socialists, resuscitating local enterprise, team up with business- 
men and even canvass multinationals. 


One reason which might be hypothesized for the increasingly precarious 
character of political affiliation would be the impact of radical individual- 
ism and the progressivism of the 1960s which made personal identity 
and individual self-assertion the highest good. In Britain, as in other 
countries, it puts in question authority relations of all kinds, whether 
based on seniority or office, law or custom, class or gender. All 
institutional ties are seen as potentially repressive. Even welfare is 
suspect, at best paternalist, and therefore incompatible with autonomy, 
at worst quite sinister—an agency of social control for critics on the 
Left, a disguised form of jobbery according to the Right. The current 
fetishization of the ballot—and the popularity of the watchword ‘one 
person, one vote’, as a recipe for making the political parties and 
trade unions ‘participant’—illustrates very well the confusion of cross- 
currents at work. It is championed on the Right as a kind of political 
equivalent to the sovereignty of the consumer in monetarist economics. 
It has put the Left and the trade union movement in disarray. Yet, in 
its insistence that the site of decision-making should be the autonomous 
individual, exercising personal judgement and making personal choice, 
it is very much akin to the primacy of the personal in the liberationist 
politics of the Left—the sacred space allotted to ‘doing your own thing’. 
At either end of the spectrum, then, a language of rights and a pluralist 


concern with autonomy prevail. 


Radical tndividualism not only challenges authority structures; it also 
implicitly questions the premises of collectivity. Society, ideally, is a 
frontierless open space where individuals are free to move at will. 
Collectivity, instead of being the means of realizing the common good— 
as, say, in notions of solidarity or service, fair shares or equality—is 
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scen rather as an instrument of coercion, promoting uniformity rather 
than diversity, intrmidating the individual, and subordinating the min- 
ority to the unthinking mass. All unifying institutions and totalizing 
concepts are subject to this attack, but it is those of working-class 
collectivism which have seemed particularly vulnerable. Once the 
decision to strike becomes a matter of personal decision rather than of 
obedience to collective discipline, or of upholding collective honour, it 
is subject to all those discriminations and cross-currents which make it 
so difficult to cope with the everyday. The closed shop suddenly appears 
not as a guarantee of ‘fair wages’ and even-handed justice, but as a 
tyranny, a refusal of the sovereignty of private judgement. The trade 
union, with its antique belief that ‘unity is strength’, 1s condemned as 
‘narrow and corporatist.’ The mass meeting or picket, so far from being 
a heroic expression of resistance—the symbolic space reserved for it in 
‘realist’ painting and ‘social protest’ film—is seen as a licence to bullying 
and intimidation: ın the case of the recent miners’ strike, not villagers 
standing up to the forces of the state, but rather, in the words of one 
ex-Communist (David Holbrook), ‘incipient Fascism, with the same 
kind of menacing social and political effect as the horrors Brecht depicted 
in Germany in the 19308... the lowering of resistance to the dynamics 
of hate.’ 


In the 19408, my unspoken point of comparison, the principle of 
collectivity was dominant—or in Marxist terms hegemonic—in every 
department of national life. An ideology of ‘fair shares’—‘Labour’s 
master concept’!“—linked post-war reconstruction to the stratagems of 
war-time survival, opposing communal effort to selfish interest and 
private gain. Standardization and uniformity were the keynotes of 
planning, an all-purpose term to which politicians of all stripes sub- 
scribed. Organization was regarded as a good in itself; it was fetishized 
in the conduct of personal life quite as much as in progress-chasing in 
the office or the factory; 1t extended to ‘dancing in step’ in the ballroom, 
to organized fun in the holiday camps—a mass leisure phenomenon of 
the decade—to the orderly queues at the football grounds and the 
orderly crowds on the terraces. The 19408 constituted, in Britain, a kind 
of zenith of mass society, with mass entertainment and spectator sport 
taking up a large share of increased earnings, minority shops disappear- 
ing before the advance of the Co-ops, the multiples and the department 
stores. In London there were no fringe theatres, except for ‘Unity’, our 
Communist theatre ın St Pancras, no alternative food shops, except for 
some delicatessens in Swiss Cottage and a vegetarian grocer in Tot- 
tenham Court Road. Clothes were worn as an affirmation of social 
position rather than as a display of personal self, and they were regi- 
mented to a degree; skirt lengths rose or fell uniformly, above or below 
the knee, according to the dictates of the season; a man who wore suede 
shoes was morally suspect. 


Class Polarization 


Political formations were, by comparison with those of the present-day, 
monolithic, exclusive in the loyalties they demanded, fervent in the 
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support they were able to muster, unquestioned—at least by their 
followers—1n moral authority and organizational imperatives. The pola- 
rization of opinion between Left and Right, already overwhelming in 
1945, grew even more dominant in the subsequent years, with regional 
differences succumbing to national opinion. Two great parties, with 
huge memberships rising to an all-time peak in the early 19508, con- 
fronted each other in two class blocs, although the Conservative 
hegemony in the middle class was more complete than that of Labour 
in the working class, and there were significant local and regional 
variations (Wales was overwhelmingly Labour—much as Scotland is 
today; Liverpool, until the 19508, was politically backward). For Labour 
supporters, nursing bitter memories of the worker’s lot during the 
Depression, politics presented itself as an analogue of the ‘Them’ and 
‘Us’ divisions experienced in everyday life. 


A sense of common identity also informed the perception of social 
division, whether in terms of high culture and low—the polarization 
favoured by aesthetes, elitists and reactlonaries—or ‘haves’ and ‘have- 
nots’, the preferred terminology of democrats and social reformers. The 
vertical division between ‘us’ and ‘them’, however these might be 
defined, was the dominant idiom in the perception of social life, 
informing not only politics and culture but also personal comportment. 
Richard Hoggart has written memorably about it, drawing on his Leeds 
childhood. The following passage, deservedly well known, will bear 
repeating: ‘ ” are “the people at the top”, “the higher-ups”’, the 
people who give you your dole, call you up, tell you to go to war, fine 
you, made you split the family . . . to avoid a reduction in the Means 
Test... “get yer in the end”, “aren’t really to be trusted”, “talk posh”, 
“are all twisters really”, “never tell yer owt” (e.g. about a relative in 
hospital), “clap yer in clink”... “treat y’like muck”’.’!! 


On the Conservative side, the “Them’ was an altogether more shadowy 
fear, and it may be that political hostility was directed less at the 
working class than at those in the middle class who had broken rank: 
... like Jews, there was something about them you couldn’t trust’ is 
how someone brought up in the purlicus of Liberal-Conservative Luton 
remembers the solitary Labour homes in the district being pointed out 
to him. On either side voting was, by comparison with today, cathartic, 
a dissolution of social fear, an act of communal solidarity. The forest 
of blue window-bills which went up in a Conservative suburb at election 
times were a measure of household prosperity; the red or yellow ones 
in a Labour street a testimony of togetherness. 


British Communists—the subject of these articles—had a more epic 
view of politics. In one idiom, shared with Labour, it was the struggle 
of the many against the few, of ‘the people’ against ‘vested interests’. 
In another it was that of labour against capital—‘the working class’ 
against ‘big business’ as we would have put it. In a third (descended 
from the eighteenth-century Enlightenment) it was that of progressives 
against reaction. For Communists there was also the two-camp division 
between the ‘socialist’ and the ‘capitalist’ world; and the struggle of the 
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colonial liberation movements against the imperialist powers. The 
mental horizons were international, and the images of injustice were as 
likely to draw from the experience of American negroes as from the 
memory of British dole queues. But domestically, an ‘Us’ and “Them” 
division was unquestioned. As Communists we attacked the Labour 
government for having ‘betrayed’ the working class (the view also of 
some Labour left-wingers) but we did not doubt that Labour was a 
party of the working classes. 


The two great parties monopolized the loyalty and attention of their 
supporters, and influenced them through powerful auxiliaries. The 
Conservative Party was a huge mass organization, with a membership 
of nearly three million, double that of today. It enjoyed a near-exclusive 
command of social glamour. It was the party of the people with big 
houses. The party of the people who had cars. The party of the people 
who dressed up, of people who were ‘educated’ and ‘well spoken’, of 
those who carried themselves with poise. Its dinners and dances, a 
recreation for the comfortably off, were a magnet to the socially aspiring. 
Its galas and fetes and strawberry teas were the high point of the 
suburban season, even if they were no longer opened, as they had been 
in the days of Just Wiliam, by the Anglican vicar.? It enjoyed the 
unofficial support of such pillars of local society as the Round Table 
and the Rotary, the bridge parties and the hotel bars—even, to follow 
Margaret Stacey’s splendid study of 19508 Banbury, the membership of 
the Sweet Pea Society. The Young Conservatives, the ‘marriage market 
of the suburbs’, rose dramatically in membership in the post-war years, 
reaching a peak of 170,000, more than five times the number today, 
‘probably the most flourishing youth organization at the time’, in the 
memory of one who grew up in the 19508.13 Their dances were famous, 
incomparably preferable, for the protective parent or the aspiring maiden 
or youth, to the roughness of the Locarno or the dowdiness of the 
Church Hall; their car rallies—an innovation of the late 1940s—-were a 
field day for show-offs. In the farming counties (with the interesting 
exception of Norfolk, where agricultural labourers were still both radical 
and numerous) Conservatism was hegemonic. ‘You didn’t s#pport the 
Conservative Party’, a friend of mine recalls. ‘It was something you 
took for granted. Like God, it was there.’ (At her own school, however, 
a convent boarding school, things were not left to chance: when a 
general election came round, the girls would be asked by the nuns to 
remember the Conservative Party in their prayers.)'* 


The Labour Party, too, was a truly mass organization, with a member- 
ship which rose to a post-war peak of 1,015,000 in 1952. Aided by the 
powerful social auxiliary of the workingmen’s and labour clubs, it was 
also organically linked to the Co-ops, then at the height of their retailing 
power and resting on the fourfold rise in membership that took place 
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between the wars. Labour had a flourishing press in the shape of the 
Daily Herald with a circulation of over two million and the excellent 
Sunday paper Reyselds’ News, a last limb of Chartist London that had 
been founded in 1850 and was then run by the Co-op. ‘Labour homes’ 
and ‘Labour families’ could be numbered in tens of thousands; there 
would be at least one in any working-class street. I knew them only at 
election times—the houses where, as a child on a bicycle, I would be 
told to deliver bundles of leaflets for distribution to their neighbours. 
My friend John Gorman, who grew up in Stratford, East London, 
gives me this account of what such a home could mean. His street, St 
James Rd., had only one person who voted Conservative—the only 
man in the street with a car. (“He was a railwayman ... in a spirit of 
free enterprise he was also a window cleaner. I suppose that is how he 
got his car.”) For John’s own father, a carpenter, branch night at the 
trade union was ‘sacrosanct’, ‘whatever the weather he would always 
go to pay his dues.” “There was only one real Labour family. He must 
have been the local Labour Party secretary, Mr Robinson. People would 
stop him in the street or go over to his door for advice if they’d got a 
problem with the landlord or the rent or the repairs. You were in 
constant battle with the private landlord over repairs. Mr Robinson’s 
door was always open for people to go in. Although it wasn’t that far 
away people wouldn’t as a rule walk around to the Loco Hallthe hall 
built by the railwaymen where the Labour Party had their rooms. Rather 
than walk round they would go to Mr Robinson. Nobody was ever 
turned away.”!5 


Practising Togetherness 


To be a Communist was to have a complete social identity, one which 
transcended the limits of class, gender and nationality. Like practising 
Catholics or Orthodox Jews, we lived in a little private world of our 
own,’ or, like some of the large or extended families of the period, 
‘a tight ... self-referential group’.!7 A great deal of our activity— 
Communists of the period were nothing if not ‘politically active’—for 
all the urgency of its occasions, might be seen retrospectively as a 
way of practising togetherness. We maintained intense neighbourhood 
networks and little workplace conventicles. We patronized regular cafés 
(Communists met in cafés rather than pubs: there was quite a strong 
inhibition against drink). We went out together on weekend and Sunday 
rambles. We took our holidays together, at Socialist Youth Camps (the 
one I remember best was in the New Forest), at Communist Guest 
houses, such as Netherwood, hiking with the YHA (hostels where the 
warden was rumoured to be a ‘sympathizer’ were a draw) or, if you 
could afford the £5, taking a week’s climbing holiday with the Workers 
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Travel Association in the Lake District or the Trossachs. We had our 
own particular speech—a jargon which, for all my political enthusiasm, 
I was somehow never able to master, a sing-song rhetoric in speech- 
making, not a rant, but a rhythmically-controlled address. Like freema- 
sons we knew intuitively when someone was ‘one of us’, and we were 
equally quick to spot that folk devil of the socialist imagination, a 
‘careerist’, a species being of whom I am, to this day, wary. Within the 
narrow confines of an organization under siege we maintained the 
simulacrum of a complete society, insulated from alien influences, 
belligerent towards outsiders, protective to those within. 


Communists were a ‘peculiar’ people and as the Cold War drew 1n they 
reverted to the status of pariahs. But it seems to me that we had far 
more in common with the national culture than we realized at the time. 
Our ‘precision’ emphasis on ‘correctness’, for example, in both the 
formulation and application of the political line, our anmety about 
deviation ın others and repression of it in ourselves, had evident 
homologies with, and may have drawn invisible support from, the 
behavioural norms of the tme. We were not the only people to hide 
our doubts, even ın ourselves, to repress feelings of incipient guilt, to 
keep a close watch on the tongue. In all sectors of British life a 
conformity to rules went far beyond mere mechanical obedience. It 
structured public speech, where solecism betrayed a humble origin, and 
where the word spoken out of place invited ostracism. It had its obvious 
sartorial analogues, ın a society where for 2 woman to ladder her 
stockings was a social disaster, and where men hitched their trouser 
creases for fear of baggy knees. As Elizabeth Wilson writes in her fine 
autobiography, Msrror Writing: ‘A correct outward appearance meant 
that inwardly one was all right.’'8 


Above all, we shared with other formations in Britain a patriarchal 
system of authonty, one in which people looked upwards rather than 
downwards for their cues, and where authority expected to be automati- 
cally obeyed: the teacher, ‘awesomely elevated’ above the class; the 
floorwalkers 1n the shops, snapping their fingers at assistants when there 
was a customer to be attended to; the commissionaire in the cinema 
queue (it was very difficult to get into a performance ın those days); 
the MC on the dance floor, the policeman on the beat. The trade union 
world was ruled by powerful, domineering figures like Arthur Deakin, 
or by expressionless bureaucrats of whom Sir Walter Citrine was 
the very able prototype. Herbert Morrison, ‘a Napoleon behind the 
typewriter’, set a similar pattern for Labour. 


Parties were incomparably more unified than they are today, with 
members observing ‘collective responsibility’ with as much gravity as 
if they had been members of the Cabinet; those who had power and 
authority expected deference as a matter of course, exchanging service 
against admiration and loyalty. Members took on the character of 
followers, faithfully supporting Party programmes and observing Party 
rules. In the Conservative Party a policy revolution, involving accept- 
ance of the Welfare State and even planning, was carried through 





8 Elrrabeth Wilson, op at, p 19 
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without a murmur of dissent or a whisper of splits among the leadership. 
In the Communist Party, the writ of the political committee went 
unchallenged. When people were expelled it was not for opposition, as 
it 13 today, but for personal weakness (the only exception to this—a 
canse célèbre because unique—was the group of leftists in the Welwyn 
Garden City branch).!9 The Labour Party, though not espousing “demo- 
cratic centralism’ as a formal principle, was quite Stalinist in conduct, 
with a leader principle at every level of organization, bans and proscrip- 
tions to protect the Party from alien contamination, and periodic 
purges of suspected Communist sympathizers. City bosses and regional 
organizers ran powerful political machines, promoting their proteges, 
squaring constituency parties, and fixing candidacies. The Labour leader 
in the local councils acted in a similar manner, running a very tight 
ship and threatening the recalcitrant with expulsion or withdrawal of 
the Labour Whip.” Transport House and its network of regional 
organizers wielded tremendous influence and power, intervening quite 
freely to manage the selection of parliamentary candidates; at Party 
conference the bloc votes of the trade unions were annually brought 
out to bludgeon constituency parties. Far more important in stifling 
dissent, however, was the will to unity, so overwhelming in the more 
working-class constituencies that the merest hint of disagreement was 
treated as tantamount to treachery. 


It is far beyond the scope of this essay to offer an account of the complex 
of overlapping determinations at work in the break-up of these social 
and political blocs and of the unities and disciplines which sustained 
them. It would be coextensive with the history of the last thirty years. 
The disintegration of Communism as a world movement has been on 
the agenda of politics ever since the Sino—Soviet split of the early 19608, 
while the dissolution of the two-camp division of the world, whether 
conceputalized as ‘capitalist’ and ‘socialist,’ or “free world’ and ‘totalit- 
arian’, can be traced back to the Bandoeng conference of 1954. Domestic- 
ally, the dealignment of the electorate from two-party politics can 
plausibly be traced back to the Liberal revival of the late 19508. The 
Conservative hegemony in the outer suburbs has been under threat 
since the emergence of ‘middle-class radicalism’ in the first CND; its 
electoral fragility was demonstrated by the Orpington by-election of 
1962 and the GLC elections of the following year. Anti-trade unionism, 
a leitmotif of both Conservative and Alliance appeals (and an undercur- 
rent in Eurocommunism), can be dated back to the London bus strike 
of 1958; and insofar as opinion polls are an indication of public attitudes, 
it can be measured in statistical terms. 


% The wene at stake, though resolved by the wretched expedbent of expulsion, was the geouincty 
drficokt one of what send to take in face of an increacingly nght-wing Labour government. The 
Welwyn comrades, if my memory does not play me false, took up a postion rather exmiler to thet 
later adopted by the party tse. The case has effinrtees to the ooe which forms the bass of Edward 
Upward’s autobtographoc ficuon, The Rett Elearents, London 1979, which hes some tmteresting 
Vignettes of inner-Party life at the tme A sympathiser with the Welwyn Leftecs, also expelled at this 
tine, was Ene Heffer. 

D Raymood Challenoc, who poined the Newcastie-ander-Lyme Labour Party from the r, tells me 
that bis expulson was moved three times m the space of a nogle week The same Party expelled 
Wendy Gauld, a Labour County Councilloe, after she had backed loca! tenents in a rent stnke—thes 
m a detoct with five Bevaore MPs. There s an eccoant of these disons im Frenk Bealey, Jern 
Blondel, Consistency Party Pedas, Loudoa 1965 
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If one were to consider lateral rather than longitudinal determinations, 
one might point to the affinities between separatism in politics and the 
waning of corporate loyalties in other spheres of public life (e.g., the 
Civil Service and the BBC); or consider the remarkable parallels between 
secularization in politics and the de-Christranization of British Schools. 
If one were considering politics not as a cause but as an effect, one 
might also note the homology between political dealignment and the 
deconstructive turn in contemporary thought. The dissolution of politi- 
cal blocs corresponds to an aesthetics which privileges diversity at the 
expense of hierarchy and celebrates free-floating open space. High 
culture and low no longer confront each other as hostile camps: there 
is a two-way traffic between them. 


One point which does seem worth suggesting 1s that the diminution of 
the working class—on which political and sociological attention has 
been so fixed—may be less significant so far as political change is 
concerned than the much more far-reaching cultural revolution which 
has exposed the middle classes to competing models of behaviour and 
has broken their unity as a political bloc. One could refer here to the 
growing opposition between business and the professions, which 1s 
to some extent reproduced ın the distribution of votes between the 
Conservatives and the Alliance parties, as it was earlier in the rise of 
Labour’s middle-class vote. Or to the rise of new professions, in say 
marketing or computing, which the Conservatives have failed to colon- 
ize; or to the degentrification, or partial degentrification, of older ones. 
Or to the de-centring of the Establishment from its place in English 
life. The Conservatives may have retained their wealth—they are good 
at it—but not their social glamour. The Public Schools may retain their 
intake, but no one swoons, these days, at the sight of an old school tie, 
as it seems they still did in the 19408.2! The Conservative clubs—if my 
old borough of St Pancras is anything to go by—have succumbed to 
the bulldozer and the developers. As a mecca for the middle-class young, 
the Young Conservatives can hardly compete with the night clubs, 
cocktail bars and discos. Those fantasy figures of the Conservative 
imagination, the ‘true’ lady and the ‘real’ gentleman, have lost their 
charisma: they are nowhere more conspicuously absent than on the 
Treasury benches at Westminster. If a two-camp notion of society has 
lost imaginative force, the reason may have to do less with changes in 
our own side, than with the fact that we are no longer quite certain 
where the other one is. 


I. Right-Wing Communism 


All this may have particular bearing on the split in British Communism, 
if one is concerned, like the present writer, to explain it rather than to 
take up sides. Instead of considering the rival arguments in terms of 


01 Elorabeth Wilson (op. at ), descobing some childhood years in a Paddington stum where her family 
wes living in conditions of impoverished gentry, tells of her grendfather’s huge delight when, 
walking ın a nearby market, he caught aght of somebody with a Leander te—ic., the badge of a 
rowing cub famous for ms Oxford and Cambodgr “Brucs’ 
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‘correct’ or ‘incorrect’ positions, we might regard them as a displaced 
expression of those existential anxieties to which all political formations 
in Britain are at present, in greater or less degree, exposed. Instead of — 
or as well as—explaining them in terms of conjunctural crisis, one 
might look at those long-term developments which have sapped the 
vitality of the individual Communist, eroded the integrity of belief, and 
broken the monopoly hold which the Communist Party once enjoyed 
on its particular segment of left-wing thought and activity—e.g. in 
factory work and the trade unions, in cultural politics and socialist 
‘theory’, and perhaps most important of all (though it scarcely figures 
in the present debate) as the quintessential exponent of internationalism. 
The rift in the Communist Party might then appear as a particular and 
local instance of what is both a universal and a distinctly national 
phenomenon—the break-up of ‘two camp’ notions of politics, and a 
consequent questioning of the historical basis of the Left, whether as 
the champion of progress against reaction, reason against revelation or 
labour against capital. 


These wider insecurities—the crumbling of familiar landmarks, the 
disappearance of firm frontiers—might also help to account for the 
attention which the division in the Communist ranks has received from 
outsiders. Unusually, even uniquely (except in the old days, when the 
Party was charged with incitement to disaffection, or unofficial strikes), 
British Communists have been treated to the oxygen of publicity. The 
long drawn-out contest with its errant newspaper, the Mornzag Star, has 
provided rich copy for those, like journalists, to whom politics is a 
spectator sport. It has been featured on Channel Four, and given regular 
news-slots in the Gamerdian. Old war-horses, grey with years in Party 
offices, have blossomed out as independent personalities; the industrial 
organizer of the Party is acclaimed as ‘sexy’ (his current attacks on the 
miners’ union seem to have renewed his press appeal); the editor of 
Marxism Today becomes a minor media star. Some of this can no doubt 
be put down to the manufacture of news events (contests are easier to 
than structural developments), but it may be partly due to . 
the fact that the Party’s divisions are emblematic of those inheritance 
disputes which haunt contemporary British life, of the apparent disap- 
pearance of all fixed points of reference, and above all of the question 
mark which—ever since the Social Democratic secession of 1981-82— 
has seemed to hang over the very existence of a labour ‘movement’. 


What is not in doubt is that, though taking place in a small and declining 
Party, which has long ceased to be a pole of attraction for younger and 
more ardent spirits—its classic position, as a field of force in the British 
Left—it has had a considerable resonance in the Labour Party and the 
trade unions. In the inflated view of one of the protagonists—my friend, 
Beatrix Campbell—it is ‘a condensation of all the crises and collisions 
within the labour movement’.! Since the division in British Communism 
has been simmering since 1968, and therefore covers a whole epoch of 
the rise and fall of trade union militancy—the issue at the heart of 
Labour’s current disarray—and since there has been an open split in 
the Communist Party’s ranks since 1977— when ‘Bennism’ and ‘town 


1 Beatrix Campbell, “Kimnock’s Crusders’, Marxism Tedey, October 1985. 


hall socialism’, two of the other issues at stake, were still unheard of— 
this cannot begin to account either for the Party split, or for its long- 
term structural decline. But it is certainly true that its recent climax (the 
mass expulsions ın the London District, the expulsion of the editor and 
deputy editor of the Moraieg Star, and latterly the expulsion, along with 
others, of the Communist chairman of the Trades Union Congress) 
coincided with the explosion of a whole series of internecine conflicts 
in the Labour Party and the trade union movement: amongst town hall 
socialists over ratecapping and a strategy of confrontation with the 
government, in the constituency Left over the competing claims of 
electoral unity and rank-and-file autonomy; and in the trade union 
movement over ‘sweetheart’ deals. Above all, breaking out when it did, 
within days of the end of the miners’ strike, it crucially undermined the 
fragile unities which had been forged ın support of the coal communities. 
In the closing months, popular sentiment had moved significantly 
towards the miners. But instead of building on the miners’ sacrifices 
and the genuine sympathy with their cause, all sections of the Left (for 
reasons which bear examination) preferred to engage in declarations of 
mutual hate. In this process it was the Communist Party which, by 
choosing that moment to settle internal accounts, constituted itself as 
front-runner. There is another way in which the division in the Commu- 
nist Party may be paradigmatic. It strains the threads which in recent 
years have bound together the ‘extra-Parliamentary’ or ‘movement’ 
Left, that amorphous network of local groupings, cultural initiatives 
and autonomous campaigns in which the Communist Party has been a 
recognized element. When one set of comrades begins to expel another, 
it is difficult to speak of a common cause. 


The Sides in the Dispute 


The dispute in the Communist Party corresponds, on the face of it, to 
those to be found in other West European parties, and this has deter- 
mined the labels attached to the protagonists by the press, viz., ‘Eurocom- 
munist’ and ‘Stalinist’. Another favoured opposition is that between 
‘Realists’ and ‘Fundamentalists’, the division of opinion among British 
Communists, on this view, paralleling those which have wracked the 
Labour Party ın recent years. (According to the political commentators, 
there 1s a mis-match of Party allegiances: the ‘Hard Left’ in the Labour 
Party belong with the Morning Star in the Communist Party; the natural 
home for the Eurocommunists is with the ‘Soft Left’ in the Labour 
Party, supporting Mr Kinnock.) A third opposition, favoured by many 
Communists, contrasts the ‘class politics’ approach of the Mornzag Star 
with the ‘new social forces’ or ‘fragments’ analysis of Marxism Today. 
The labels, as so often in these cases, are misleading. For one thing 
there are not two opposed and unified blocs but rather a set of inherently 
unstable alliances. On the Russian question there is nothing like a 
symmetry of positions, as Eric Hobsbawm, in a tantalizing glimpse of 
his own ambiguities, admits: “There are opponents of the broad alliance 
who also opposed the tanks in Prague in 1968, and supporters who 
sympathize with General Jaruzelski and can also see why the USSR went 
into Afghanistan.’ Convinced ‘Euros’—or protagonists of a post-class 





2 Enc Hobabawm, ‘Retreating into Extremism’, Aderotom Teday, April 1985 
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politics—are probably quite a small minority within the Eurocommunist 
wing of the Party. They owe their dominance on the Party executive 
more to bureaucratic inertia, membership loyalism and—it must be 
said—political exhaustion in all those fields which Bnttsh Communism 
in the past made peculiarly its own than to an influx of young blood. 
Some of their most stalwart supporters are otherwise disillusioned old- 
timers, septuagenarian intellectuals not so much looking for a new 
dawn, or even particularly enamoured of the idea of a ‘new politics’, as 
re-enacting vicariously, in the theatre of ‘Left Alive’, the glories of the 
Popular Front. The coalition around the Moraiag Ster seems equally 
polyglot. The passionate defenders of the Soviet Union, even if they 
give an edge to the cries of betrayal, are much less ın evidence than 
trade union activists cleaving to the rock of the ‘organized’ working 
class, and Party loyalists disturbed by the winds of change. It is not 
easy for an outsider to disentangle original sentiment and special 
pleading, but the following letter, which appeared in the Morsing Star as 
this article was in press (21 October 1985) has the stamp of authenticity, 
expressing as it does the sense of bewilderment of the last factory branch 
in a city which had some forty of them in 1943: 


As members of probably the only factory branch in Coventry, we feel bound 
to make a statement about recent CPGB expulsions. We have over 30 years’ 
experience as an active CPGB branch ın a factory that is well known for both 
its product and trade union organization. We have developed alliances in 
every field from normal solidarity to international solidarity. 

The members, and more so, frends of the Star, which we have sold daily 
over those years, now feel that the CPGB 1s in no-man’s-land. We deal with 
working people facing the daily problems of life within capitalism. 

The place that scientific Socialism should take in their lives is always on 
the shop stewards’ agenda 1n the real sense of practical day-to-day activity. 

For some years now our branch has felt isolated. To some extent this has 
caused withdrawal from other party activities. However, we do have contacts 
with all labour movement struggles 

We have a factory CND group, which is difficult to organize but there 
nevertheless because Communists and left Socialists have made it possible. 
Our members cover the fields and our friends many more—councillors, 
trades council, district committees, etc. 

We feel that is the real broad alliance, not one that occurs outside of the 
trade union movement but inside it 

What ıs incredible 1s that the present grouping of people who have a 
majority in the party leadership can really believe that the Labour Party can 
be moved to the left and more Socialist in content by not being involved 
deeply in the union movement. This 1s utter nonsense. 

Only when the trade unions are won for left policies can the Labour Party 
be won also. To win those policies means day-to-day discussion with people 
at their workplace covering all aspects of issues that involve them and 
condition their lives. 

We were shocked and then angered that people who have spent their lives 





* Despite exoted talk of “bussing’ at the last Party Congress, when (according to press reports) the 
trramphant Euros, having won a clear majonty, were looking forward to regaining control of the 
Meram Star, they were only able to mobelree 2,000 supporters for the croca! aggregate meetings— 
beki simulmncously in Glasgow, Manchester and London which deaded that paper’s fate (4,000 
supported the Star's management committee) For the voung figures, see Adermeng Star, May 1985 Esther 
Communists have loet the will to organize—one of their tradrnonal strengths—or Eurocommnnism is 
spread thin on the ground, or both 
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committed to that cause could be expelled from the CPGB. How could that 
be done to Ken Brett, for example, assistant general secretary in the AUEW, 
acknowledged by shop stewards across the country for the education role he 
has carned out over the years. 

We are indeed in no-man’s-land when the ‘vanguard of the proletanat’ 
expels such people. If we are to create a basis for revolutionary change, to 
try to do so with the exclusion of trade unions 1s madness at best, treachery 
at worst. 

We shall continue to sell the Star as we have done all these years, and we 
shall continue to pursue the above line. 

We need, however, to state that as a branch we bave been 1solated for 
some time, simply because there has been no development of other factory 
branches. Had there been, the local decimation of industry could have been 
struggled against, not just fatalistically accepted. 

We believe the role played by the present CP leadership will be proved 
bankrupt and found wanting, historically. 

The latest statements of the national industrial Organizer need no answers 
from us. They are meaningless in the real day-to-day struggle to win the 
hearts and minds of workers for Socialism 

Without an expanding industrial base the party becomes merely an adjunct 
of the SDP/Alltance set-up, appealing to ‘broad alliances’ without the economic 
clout to make changes. 

That can only mean a further demise of the influence of the CP to the 
detriment of the whole working class. 

G. Merry, J. Hughes, B. Tommer, (Friars Branch CPGB, Coventry) 


To an outsider, indeed, the two sides in the dispute seem to have far 
more in common than divides them. Both, for example, appear equally 
preoccupied with following, or creating, a ‘broad front’ politics, though 
in the case of the Moraiag Star a privileged place is given to its operation 
in the trade unions (e.g. by ‘broad Left’ coalitions), while in Merzisw 
Today it 18 the rather more indeterminate alliance of ‘progressives’. Both 
seem to share the age-old Communist faith ın ‘correctness’, the belief— 
a kind of Communist counterpart to the ‘principled’ stand which 
generations of Labour left-wingers have called for—that a ‘correctly’ 
formulated political line, if faithfully adhered to, and a ‘clear lead’ will 
inevitably bring results. (The totemic importance attached to The Britssh 
Road to Socialism, a document which for thirty years has signally failed 
to excite anyone outside the Party’s ranks, may perhaps be understood 
in this light.) Traditional, too, a residue of the privileged place which 
Communists have always given to organization, would be the predilec- 
tion for seeking administrative solutions to political difficulties: in the 
case of the Morsing Star, the purchase of a super-press, and the canvassing 
of trade union print orders, as an alternative to winning a larger 
readership; ın the case of the Eurocommunist executive, the use of 
expulsion, deployment of full-time organizers, and the disbandment of 
dissident branches as a way of drumming their opponents out of the 
Party. 


The term ‘Eurocommunism’ belongs to a penod of forward movement 
on the European Left, when fascist or mght-wing regimes were being 
toppled in the Mediterranean countries, when Communists and Socialists 
were coming together in France around a common programme, and 
when all over Europe factory-based trade unionism was moving to a 
pinnacle of post-war strength. It has no practical purchase on the 
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Europe of today. Nor 1s there anything particularly ‘Euro’ about the 
British comrades who have taken ıt up. In fact it is a touching measure 
of their insularity—at least to those, like the present writer, who have 
a soft spot for things Bntish—that it ıs being championed in this 
country as the very latest thing at a time when, as a strategy for advance 
or even of Communist survival, it has been eclipsed in Europe itself. 
It hardly has much content in Spain, where the PCE, the Party in which 
the term ‘Eurocommunist’ originated, is now divided into ‘bree separate 
parties, and where the Communist vote has plummeted; nor in France 
where the Party, so far from pursuing the dysamigue «unitaire, as it did 
in the heyday of Eurocommunism, has demonstratively broken with it; 
nor in, say, Finland, where the ‘Euro’ and anti-Euro wings of the Party 
are still it seems—after twenty years!—locked together in struggle; nor 
Greece, where the ‘hard-liners’ are incomparably stronger electorally 
than the Euro Party, or Portugal where a very non-Euro Party has a 
real mass following and strong electoral support; nor, sadly, Eastern 
Europe, where the project of ‘socialism with a human face’—a live 
memory when Eurocommunism was launched—is in ruins (in the Polish 
August, the indubitably working-class Solidarnosc studiously avoided 
the word socialism). In Italy, ıt may be, a Eurocommunist Party is 
strong, and it is of course the one to which British Euros refer. But it 
seems peculiarly unfortunate to invoke the largest mass Communist 
Party in the capitalist world as a model for one of the smallest. Neither 
the exciting new weekly promised for October—Seves Days—nor an 
extension of the sales of Marxism Today from Smith’s and Menzies to 
the smaller newsagents (the Party’s other major autumn offering) seems 
likely to make England a Red Bologna (the Labour Left GLC had a 
serious go at it, imaginatively using the Italian model).4 Nor will a 
thousand Communist Universities of London—the most successful 
‘Euro’ initiative in Britain—provide some Anglo-Saxon equivalent to 
the role of the Resistance movement of 1943—44 in the PCPs post-war 


strength. 
Fantasies of Re-birth 


For all their strictures against others, such as the ‘hard’ or ‘ultra’ Left, 
the Eurocommunists seem by no means immune from day-dreaming 
about themselves. They have shown a capacity, uncommon on the 
British Left, to eschew mechanical optimism, face up to uncomfortable 
realities (¢.g., popular support for Thatcherism) and openly discuss the 
Labour movement’s weaknesses and failures. Yet they are quite prepared 
to indulge in fantasies of re-birth—a ‘really modern’ Party, as one 
veteran in his seventies excitedly told me, a Party moving from the 
backwaters into the mainstream of national life. There is nothing to 
support such a scenario other than the public relations success of 





* I am told by a frend who took some part m the formation of the left-wing GLC that a reading of 
Jiggs Moller and Schmid, Red Belgae, pubbshed by Writers and Readers co-opermtrve m 1977, was 
part of the preparatory work of the new group The example of the Communst administration in 
Rome, with its splendid summer programme of open-ar films and festrvals was also very moch in 
the mind of the Gicers m one of ther bappscst innovations, the hniang of municipal socal to 
public gaiety Tt max be added, though, thar the ‘clentelum’ about which the mdustral organer of 
the Communist Party expresses worry, i8 somethmg which, of it 1 making headway among the Left 
m thts country, also owes something to the Italian model. 


Marxism Today. Party membership is in precipitate decline; its industrial 
base is weakening, and though offering statesmanly and sometimes 
sensible advice, it can hardly have endeared itself to active trade unionists 
by taking so lofty and detached a view of their struggles. The Party’s 
expulsion of Derek Robinson, the former shop stewards’ convenor at 
Longbridge and the first victim of British management’s anti-union 
turn, hardly suggests a determination to rebuild an industrial base. The 
‘new social forces’ in whose name the Euros speak are conspicuously 
under-represented in the Party. In any event they have autonomous 
movements and groupings of their own, and insofar as they have sought 
a political focus it has been in the constituency Labour parties. No 
demand for black sections is stirring in the ranks of the Communist 
Party, nor—in a party extinct as an electoral force—for women-only 
lists of prospective candidates at local or general elections. The Party’s 
appeal to blacks—much weaker than that of its US counterpart—cannot 
have been enhanced by the recent expulsion of one of its few Caribbean 
cadres, Winston Pindar. Double standards are strikingly apparent in 
‘pluralism’, another of the Euro planks. It may be adopted as a ruling 
principle for the ‘British Road to Socialism’, but within the Party itself, 
an entirely different atmosphere prevails. “Democratic centralism’ 18 
upheld as a very ark of the covenant, surviving the modernizer’s hand 
when every other idol 1s smashed. Any attempt to concert opposition 
or to give collective opinion a voice—even, in the case of the expelled 
London comrades, refusing to accept a chairman’s ruling after a meeting 
had voted him down—is treated as ‘anti-Party activity. When Labour's 
NEC, in these democratic days, makes even the most tentative of 
interventions 1n a constituency party’s affairs, the entire movement is 
convulsed in protest. In the Communist Party, to judge by the last few 
months, ıt ıs possible for the Executive to disband whole branches, 
expel honoured veterans and ‘screen’ new recruits with hardly a murmur. 
For the first time in its history the Party is staging something approach- 
ing a full-scale purge. It is an odd way to celebrate the advent of 
pluralism. 


On the other side of the divide the labels—typically pejoratives, since 
it is the Euros who get the best press—are hardly more illuminating. 
There is nothing particularly Stalinist about the comportment of the 
Morsing Star. On the contrary, it has breached the first rule of Leninist 
discipline by defying central authority and has followed this up by 
stumbling, almost in spite of itself, on somethiag very close to democ- 
racy—putting the future of the paper to genuinely open (if bitterly 
divided) meetings of readers to decide. The tone of the paper, I find 
on resuming readership after a lapse of many years, seems surprisingly 
free of special pleading, and the reporting far less angled than I recall 
it to have been. The defence of the Soviet Union, though notionally 
there, and indeed proclaimed as a special virtue by some of the Ster’s 
supporters, hardly seems a ruling passion, whatever the dependence of 
the print-run on sales in Eastern Europe. Apologies for Soviet policy— 
or commercials—appear from time to time; and there are big advertise- 
ments for holidays in Bulgaria, as well as dutiful editorial references to 
the ‘peace’ policy of the Soviet Union. But it cannot be said that the 
paper is governed, or even very much influenced, by the need to defend 
the Soviet ‘line’—the principal editorial task of the Dash Worker in the 
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days of the Cold War or the Nazt—Soviet pact, and the chief hold which 
it exercised at that time on the minds of readers. When Mr Molotov 
said No, or Mr Vyshinsky walked out of UNO, the Dash) Worker alone 
could explain the reason why: today it ts doubtful if many Ster readers 
even know the name of the Russian foreign minister. 


Nor would a close reading of the paper support the notion that it is a 
citadel of the Hard Left. On the contrary, it goes out of its way to be 
polite to Mr Kinnock, as it did earlier to Mr Foot and earlier still to 
Mr Wilson (Mr Callaghan was more difficult to swallow). Its criticism 
of even right-wing trade union leaders is severely restrained, and indeed 
in a welcome turn to objective reporting it now seems able to print 
right-wing and hostile statements without doctoring and comment. The 
real affinity of the Star, a close reading might suggest, is not with the 
Hard Left of the Labour Party but with the Centre-Left (as the Star 
sometimes calls it) of the trade union movement. Its ideal-typical leader 
is the newly elected secretary of the TGWU, Ron Todd. 


Class Politics? 


The ‘class’ politics of the newspaper is also not at all easy for the outside 
reader to identify. Its industrial coverage is rather weak—much feebler 
in the reporting of strikes, for instance, than the neo-Trotskyist papers 
to the left, such as News Liwe and Socialist Worker, much more circum- 
spect on trade union affairs than the Financial Tiwas. The Star is in fact 
a good deal more pluralist than it claims. It has a quite excellent book 
page, as it has always had since the days of the Suedey Worksr, giving a 
large space to imaginative literature, and the arts. It is no longer famous 
for its racing tips, as it was when—in a famous coup—Cayton backed 
Russian Hero in the Grand National at odds of 66—1, nor is there any 
longer a Daily Worker football annual to greet the start of the soccer 
season, as there was when I was a boy. But the paper still has a vigorous 
sports page which has somehow survived the paper’s economies. The 
motoring column, written by an ex-organizer of the YCL, is not the 
kind of thing that would recommend itself to sophisticates at ULU or, 
it must be confessed, to the present writer; but it may serve as a 
reminder that within its narrow circle of faithful readers the Morning 
Star, like the Daly Worker before it, has always been a family read. The 
“‘Womanwise’ page—according to one account, a thorn in the flesh of 
the Party’s Women’s Advisory Committee—gave strong support to the 
Women’s Liberation Movement long before an interest in ‘new social 
forces’ had begun to stir elsewhere. Editorially, the point of rhetorical 
address is more typically to that mythopeic category ‘the British people’ 
(sometimes ‘the people’) than to the industrial working class; and the 
‘class angle’ often turns out to be a decent old-fashioned radicalism. (I 
write with the excellently forthright editorial on the Handsworth not 
before me.) Nor is this a new phenomenon. A re-reading of Walter 
Holmes’s “Worker’s Notebook’, in the old Daily Worker, and of editorials 
in the late 19408, shows the paper to have been—like the Labour Left 
at the time—more concerned with issues of a ‘socialist’ foreign policy 
than with what was taking place on the shop-floor of the factories. The 
‘Peace Issue’ was for some twenty years a central preoccupation, albeit 
inextricably bound up with the defence of Soviet policy, and in 1966, 


when the Daly Worker became the Moratag Star, the opening ceremony 
was performed by that fine actress, and lifelong socialist pacifist, Dame 
Sybil Thorndike.’ 


The ‘class politics’ of the Ser resolves itself into a basic loyalty to the 
organized’ labour movement. Like the movement itself, it is anxious 
to maintain the appearance of unity, even when tensions and divisions 
are more in evidence. It does not speculate on differences between 
individuals; it suggests wherever possible that the political and industrial 
wings of the movement are moving together in harmony; it will put a 
brave face on defeat. The Star reflects rather faithfully some of the more 
conservative tendencies ın the British labour movement, and this may 
be one of the secrets of the affection it commands in trade union circles. 
It is hardly less anxious than trade union leaders to be ‘responsible’: it 
respects protocol and formality; it gives a privileged place to the official 
statement of a case; it reproduces the opinions of trade union leaders 
and ‘Left’ Labour MPs as though they were news events. It is suspicious 
of novelty, attached to custom and practice, deferential to established 
leaders. It is more concerned with being principled, by its own lights, 
than with being editorially persuasive. Unfortunately for a newspaper, 
it does not seem very interested in news, but at least it does not pretend, 
like its competitors further left, that we spend all our nme on the picket 
lines or battling it out with the police, and these days it is no less 
anxious than Marxism Today to avoid the denunciatory mode. The 
Morning Star offers the labour movement an idealized version of itself, 
as can be seen from the photographs (always posed, and typically 
nowadays of trade union delegations presenting petitions or lodging 
protests), the reporting of strikes, the coverage of labour affairs. In an 
old Communist tradition it is umperturbably ‘positive’: the labour 
movement—to follow its columns—is marching from strength to 
strength. What the Szer offers, in short, is first and foremost symbolic 
reassurance—telegrams of anger when the occasion seems to demand 
it (often dutiful, sometimes with a ring of real feeling), but for the most 
part tidings of comfort and joy. 


The style of Marxism Today could hardly be more different. It sets out 
to discomfit and provoke. It exposes readers to right-wing argument 
rather than cocooning them in a left-wing world. It solicits articles and 
opinions from high Tones (Lord Hailsham contributed to the VE-Day 
number) and journalists on the Firencial Times. It has an unerring eye 
for weakness, for the gap between rhetoric and reality in socialist and 
trade union politics. It has a morbid—but very well informed—interest 
in fiascoes. It carries technicolour pictures of Mrs Thatcher on its cover 
and shows a typographical preference for the national colours. It eschews 
ideological sermons in favour of a kind of up-market chat-show, 
interviewing fashion leaders and ‘important figures’ in the world of 





5 Chud Cockburn, The Moming Sar’, New Left Rese 38, July-August 1966. Sybil Thomdike’s 
socialism long preceded the left tam im the acting profession in the ume of the Popular From It 
dated back to Edwardian times, ss did that of ber husband Lewis Casson She was revered by socialists 
of the 19208 as pre-eminently a ‘spiroa actress, ber performance in S¢ Jass at the Gate Theatre, 
Coyent Garden beng partcularly edmired She and her bosbend brought the theatre of Ema Toller 
and the brothers Capek to England 
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entertainment as well as political celebrities, ‘hosting’ (in its own 
words) round-table discussions, and extracting small nuggets of social 
significance from media personalities. It prints sober articles on econ- 
omics and welfare with excellently clear charts and graphs. It focuses 
on the issues of the day, while at the same time defusing them of 
emotive content. Its strategically placed short pieces, often written by 
professional journalists, serve both to inform the reader and to project 
a model posture—that of the knowledgeable observer, sympathetic but 
detached. Hatchet pieces, extolling the virtues of the ‘broad democratic 
alliance’—that chimera of the contemporary Communist imagination— 
or traducing itnner-party enemies, are relatively few and far between, 
and in fact Marxism Today, though ‘up-front’ about everybody else’s 
politics, is noticeably circumspect about its own: the only comment on 
the recent Party congress, for example, was the advertisement repro- 
duced on a facing page. Marxism Today also serves as a forum and 
platform for a wide range of broadly ‘New Left’ wnters, who are 
encouraged to contribute in more open and accessible ways than one 
finds in other journals. The lugubrious offerings on constitutionality by 
Dr Alan Hunt—the Bagehot, it seems, of Eurocommunism—are more 
than offset by some fine and thoughtful analyses (whether or not one 
agrees with them) by Beatrix Campbell, Hywel Francis, Stuart Hall and, 
indeed, the author whose piece provoked the oo conflict with the /; 


Moratag Star, Tony Lane. 


The Limits of Pluralism 


Marxism Today is perhaps not as pluralist as it thinks: there is a very 
clear political line, evident in the choice of round-table themes and 
contributors, and even more in telling absences. (It may be indicative 
of the journal’s hidden agenda that it should have allowed one of its 
most distinguished editors, John Foster, to be expelled from the Party 
without so much as a whisper of protest—indeed, for all I know, by 
the time these lines appear his name may no longer be on the MT 
masthead.) Where Marxism Today bubbles is not so much ın the articles 
themselves—written for the most part in passionless if accessible prose— 
as in the iconography and packaging, the jokey self-boosting, the 
imperturbable cheerfulness about itself. What it does—like the cham- 
pagne bottle in the accompanying advertisement—s first and foremost 


fR. 


Whereas the Morag Star will fudge and nudge when faced with political 
embarrassment, seeking to keep a foot in both camps when there is a 
division of interest or opinion, glossing over setbacks and defeats, 
Marxism Today, as the promotion materials tell us, prides itself on being 
‘up-front’. It acts as a kind of public informer on the difficulties of the 
Left: nothing seems so to set the editorial adrenalin running, or the 
round tables humming, as a really good fiasco (there has been no lack 
of copy in recent times). Marxism Today picks away at the sores. It 
maximizes rather than minimizes differences, and though open and 
tolerant in 1ts dialogue with the Right, it might genuinely be seen as 
divisive vis-a-vis the Left. In a strange resurrection of two-camp politics, 
it offers us a Manichean division between good and evil, right and 
wrong, ‘correct’ and ‘incorrect’. On the one hand there 1s the ‘democratic 
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Left’—itself, the Labour leadership and its supporters—on the other 
hand there is the ‘Hard Left’ which, by binary opposition, becomes the 
Stalinists and totalitarians. Pluralist in relation to others, Marxism Today 
thus heightens divisions within its own constituency. For all the talk 
of alliance, when ıt comes to the Left they are not reunifiers but splitters. 


What makes this stranger—though no less riveting to read—is that it 
goes with a considerable agnosticism, to put ıt no lower, about Labour’s 
chances of recovery. Unlike the Morning Star, Marxism Today has no 
sentimental attachments to Labour’s past (for a journal of the Left, it 
is singularly bereft of historical articles) and little respect for its present. 
It 18 doubtful of Labour’s political abilities, unimpressed by its leader 
in spite of the compliments he has paid it. (A Hobsbawm interview 
with Kinnock showed him to fall far short of the journal’s hard-nosed 
ideal.) As a protagonist of ‘movement politics’, it 1s suspicious of Labour 
Party ‘chauvinism’—i.e., its claim to monopoly representation of the 
British Left. It 1s more sympathetic to ‘town hall socialism’ but apt to 
think of its practitioners as either primitives or adventurers. Bennism 
(the ‘infant school’ of socialism, Hobsbawm calls it) is a particular 
object of scorn. Trade unionism is generally discussed in negative terms: 
industrial struggles (even, for one contributor, the 1984-85 miners’ 
strike) are almost by definition ‘narrow’, wage demands ‘economistic’, 
trade union consciousness ‘corporatist’, Marxism Today does have union 
contributors, but ıt is perhaps indicative of the latent unease with 
Labour that the trophies of the ‘broad democratic alliance’ that the 
journal brandishes are such figures as Chief Inspector Alderson or 
Bishop Jenkins of Durham. 


Marxism Today seems closer in spint, if not in political commitment, to 
the SDP than to Labour. It shares a similar taste for ‘post-class’ politics 
and a ‘flexible’ approach. It has a modernizing impatience with lame 
ducks in both the industrial and the political sphere. Like the SDP it 
makes a fetish of the notion of ‘alliance’, and in its more utopian 
moments imagines a grand restructuring that will emancipate Bntish 
radicalism from every vestige of sectionalism and narrowness—a ‘new 
historical settlement’ within the ‘progressive movement at large’. Like 
the SDP it looks to Europe for a counterweight to Labourism, the Italian 
Communist Party serving as an equivalent to the SDP preoccupation 
with Bad Godesberg. In sentiment and style—or what Raymond Will- 
ams calls ‘structure of feeling’—one might note the shared distaste for 
the rancorous and the dogmatic, the suspicion of enthusiasm, the 
cultivation of a laid-back style. Like the SDP it is concerned with 
promoting ‘sensible’ policies, ‘radical but reasonable’, eschewing dogma 
and the passions. Socialism, under this optic, 1s no longer the great 
Other, a reverse image of the present order, the world turned upside 
down, ıt is rather a more sensible way of allocating resources, monitoring 
social expenditure, and controlling (though not in a corporatist way) 
production and exchange. Marxism Today also has a touch of SDP 
narcissism. Joining the Party it seems, if one is to follow the advertise- 
ment which appears in its pages (under the improbable signature of the 
Party Secretary, Gordon McLennan), is the ‘fun’ thing to do, and it is 
very much of a piece with this that the journal should go in for Astseh— 
late products of Carnaby Street and the ludic Sixties and, like the 
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comparable products of the SDP, ever so slightly out of date (the latest 
offering is Day Glow tee shirts, in which the grinning head of Groucho 
Marx leans across at Karl). 


Marxism Today has certainly succeeded ın keeping the Communist Party 
in the news, and it has been acclaimed—as the advertisements tell us— 
as ‘brilliant, perhaps the best in Britain today’ (Financial Ties). But the 
strengths of good journalism—they are real ones, not to be despised 
by a socialist Left which 1s only too apt to produce unreadable publi- 
cations—are not the same as those of good politics, and it may be no 
accident that the meteoric rise of Marxism Today, in the firmament of 
periodicals, has coincided with a sharp decline in Party membership. 
The whole point of good journalism, whether the ‘sensation’ variety 
invented by W.T. Stead in the 1880s or its feshion-alert epigones to- 
day, is that it should take you by surprise—in the case of Marxism 
Today by marketing the newest thing in politics in an attractive package. 
But surprise, though an excellent recipe for readibility, 1s quite undermin- 
ing of commitment. Marxism Today has no sense of political or any 
other belonging. It has no pride in its own tradition, no guilt at the 
crimes committed in its name, no anguish even at the moral bankruptcy 
and spectacular weaknesses of Communism ın the present. Class struggle 
is of interest when it provides good copy, town hall socialism when it 
gets into difficulties. The commentary is urbane, well informed, and 
certainly makes us more knowledgeable about current affairs, if we are 
interested in that sort of thing. At its best, it is a kind of Ecosomist in 
hard covers, at its worst, a kind of Marxist-Leninist Next. But for all 
its ritual invocations of Gramsci and hegemony, it seems to have no 
sense at all of engagement in a battle of ideas, a struggle about salses, 
and for all the preoccupations with a new politics, its first concern, in 
a bleak situation, seems to be that of making a name, and creating a 
space for itself. 


Symptoms of Decline 


Marxism Today is surely not the cause of the present crisis but an effect. 
The salience it enjoys, in the eyes of both detractors and admirers, owes 
less to intrinsic ments than to the flatness of the surrounding terrain— 
the formulaic utterance and bureaucratic inertia which characterizes the 
Party leadership; the cumulative withdrawal of the membership from 
political activity; above all the decline of the Party’s industrial base, 
which antedates the onset of the economic depression in 1974 and 
requires an explanation more subtle than statistics of occupational 
belonging. As a membership organization, the Party seems to have 
arrived at a state of paralysis. The factory branches, once the Party’s 
special pride (in 1950 they counted for no fewer than 79 of the Scottish 
district’s 222 branches),® are in many cases a shadow of their former 
selves. That at British Leyland, Cowley—in the 19508 there were two 
of them (one at Pressed Steel, the other at Morris Motors)}—disappeared 
in the late 1960s or early 19708, outpaced by competitors on the Left.” 





* CPGB Scotush District, Congress Report, Glasgow 19.49 
7 For the role of these branches in the building of motor car trede omonim m Oxford, see Arthur 
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At Shardlow’s Sheffield, an ancient citadel of Communist engineers, a 
Congress resolution can represent, it seems, the vote of no more than 
three members.8 Many local branches appear to have given up all public 
work to concentrate on the internal struggle. Electorally, the Party’s 
few remaining Council seats are historical souvenirs. In 1938 a council 
candidate in Biggleswade (a little town in Bedfordshire where the 
Communist polled 700 votes in a population of 16,000) % or in the 
Florence Park ward of Oxford, where a Communist candidate, the hero 
of a famous rights-of-way struggle, polled over a thousand votes, could 
win more support than any parliamentary candidate today.1° Even in 
the mid 19508 it was still possible to speak of ‘a Communist vote’—we 
had 1,500 of them for our railwayman candidate in North St. Pancras, 
Jock Nicholson. Today, when the Party cannot even hold the loyalty 
of half its membership, the very idea of a Communist vote is unthinkable. 
An even more striking index of debility would be the Party’s failure to 
make recruits during the recent miners’ strike. In 1926 the Party 
membership doubled as a result of its activity during the General Strike 
and the long months of the miners’ lock-out which followed, the great 
majority of the new members being miners. During the 1984—85 miners’ 
strike, notwithstanding the presence of Mick McGahey among the 
miners’ leaders—a towering figure in whom the Party might have been 
expected to take some pride—and the important Communist initiatives 
in Wales which led to the Welsh Congress for the Defence of the Coal 
Communities, the Party actually contrived to /ose members in the 
coalfields—among them that fine worker-historian, Malcolm Pitt,!! the 
president of the Kent NUM, and the secretary of the Kent miners, Jack 
Collins. 


Twenty years ago, when the trade union upsurge of 1958-74 was 
gathering strength, it was still plausible for the press to picture the 
hand of Moscow behind every industrial dispute. At the time of the 
seamen’s strike of 1966, Harold Wilson, the Prime Minister, followed 
suit and a passage from his well-known accusations against the seamen’s 
leaders may serve as an unintended tribute to the then-untouched 
resilience of the Communist Party’s industrial strength, albeit one which 
bears the mark of his Secret Service advisers: ‘The House will be aware 
that the Communist Party, unlike the major political parties, has at its 
disposal an efficient and disciplined industrial apparatus controlled from 
Communist Party headquarters. No major strike occurs anywhere in 
this country in any sector of industry with which that apparatus fails 
to concern itself. It may be because of the political umpotence of the 
Communist Party that ıt has sought expression in industrial organiz- 
ations. The bid that the Communists are making is directed to next 
year’s conference at which the rules can be changed and at which steps 


t Orel communication from a Sheffield Labour foend The above = hearsay, bat I should add that 
my froeod i sympethenc to the Communist Party and thet be reported the fact—if fact it 1s—eadly 
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can also be taken to change the full-time officers .. . also to secure 
what is at péresent the main political and industrial objective of the 
Communist —the destruction of the Government Prices and 
Incomes policy.’ 


One of the great contrasts for anyone, like the present writer, brought 
up in the Communist Party of the 1940s, 1s the absence of an emergency 
sense. Communists, then, lived in a perpetual state of alert. They were 
impelled by a sense of burning necessity. Sombre warnings of ‘the 
terrible dangers that lie ahead’! alternated with soaring hopes. The 
situation, whatever it was, was tovariably—in one of Harry Pollitt’s 
favourite apostrophes—‘the most critical. . . the British people has ever 
had to face’. The economy, imminently 1f not actually, was ın crisis; 
the workers, even when they appeared quiescent, were ‘on the move’. 
The ‘contradictions’, wherever they could be identified, were explosive. 
On the one hand there were ‘glorious opportunities’ to be realized, a 
‘new mood’ among the workers, new opportunities to be grasped. 
The responsibilities were—as John Sommerfeld put it in Mey Day— 
‘tremendous’. The whole future was continually at stake. 


The membership, kept at a high pitch of activity and tension, took 
pride in the sacrifices which they made in the cause—the jobs lost 
through victimization, the career opportunities neglected, the comforts 
foresworm. Communism charged their lives with significance and cap- 
tured their every waking thought. They took care to dress respectably 
on demonstrations, but did not seem to worry about personal appearance 
or calculate its effect on others.'4 Their homes were by contemporary 
standards drab, visually impoverished, but redeemed by very well- 
stocked bookshelves, the spiritual heart of the living space. A Commu- 
nist home was as distinctive as a ‘good Christian’ one, though more 
sparing in its icons (in the mid 19308, a framed Lenin photograph,!5 in 
the 19408 a bust of Tito or Stalin). There would be piles of Lit. to be 
distributed, petition forms to be signed (collecting signatures was a 
Communist obsession), jumble perhaps or handicrafts for the Dail 
Worker Christmas Bazaar. According to hostile observers—not I think 
entirely mistaken—the Communist home of the time was neglected: 
Bob Darke the renegade, writing of his apostasy in the capitalist press, 
said that you could always tell a Communist’s home by the fact that 


2 Harry Pollet, Ussy amd Vactery, CPGB, 1943 Congress Report, p.33 
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the garden was a wilderness.'° It was not that Communists did not care 
for such things (there was a fine wild-life feature in the Daily Worker, 
and a regular gardening column), but that an endless round of activity 
left them very little personal time. 


Communism today has no such emergency sense. It has lost faith in the 
necessity of its activity, or the world-historical character of its cause. 
Communists take part in the peace movement (in the 1970s they were 
largely instrumental, along with the Quakers, in holding CND together), 
but they eschew catastrophist appeals; they attack arms spending, in the 
best traditions of British radicalism, but no longer fear a world war in 
the offing. Members are no longer hyper-active; if those of my acquaint- 
ance are anything to go by, they lead quite normal lives. No one goes 
down to the rail depots, as we used to do at 5 or 6 o’clock, to catch 
the early morning shift; no one goes out whitewashing—‘Yanks out, 
No Uzs’ is the last slogan one of my Communist friends remembers. 
People seem’ to nurse their Communism as a private passion or (it 
sometimes seems to an outsider) 2 quiet misery. So far from being 
eager—as the bearers and beneficiaries of collective self-esteem—to 
‘show the face of the Party’, they seem anxious to distance themselves 
from it, either because they are dismayed by the new turn, or because 
too much of the old remains. They talk quite openly of disenchantment 
and weigh up the pros and cons of ‘staying in’ as though it were a 
matter of rational calculation rather than of desertion in face of the 
enemy. 


A De-centring of the Party 


The CPGB is still organized as a vanguard party, but in practice, if not 
in rhetoric, the pretensions to a leadership role have been abandoned. 
At Party Congress members no longer rebuke themselves—in the 
flagellatory mode that was mandatory ın the past—for the failure of the 
Party to grow: it would be enough if it could contrive to hold together, 
and some at least would prefer to get rid of their opponents altogether. 
The Morning Star seems far more concerned with establishing its own 
legitimacy in the eyes of the Party membership, and latterly with the 
TUC, than with discovering or building new constituencies of readers. 
It seems to be accepted as a kind of law of the Medes and Persians that 
a socialist daily paper must cost 30 pence and sell no more than 10,000 
Of 12,000 copies a day. For its part, Marxism Today seems to have settled 
into the role of armchair or clubroom strategist for other- people’s 
struggles. Its pages are an interesting read, but they seem closer 1n spirit 
to an ICA seminar than to anything that might be recognized as the 
‘battle of ideas’. Both Marxism Today and the Morsiag Star, whatever 
the editorial intentions, seem likely to be harmless from the point of 
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view of the established social order. In the one case we are offered a 
political hotel; ın the other a religious Retreat. 


Both the Morsiag Star wing and the ‘Eurocommunists’ implicitly put in 
question the historic basis for the existence of a Communist Party—the 
claim that it was a party of a new type; that Communists were people 
of a special mould; that ıt was their appointed task to give ‘leadership’: 
in other words, the notion of a vanguard party. Both wings lean heavily 
on outside allies. Each in its own way adopts a sober course, though, 
as I have argued, in the one case from a dialectic of disenchantment, in 
the other by trade union loyalty. Both, though attached to the idea of 
the Party, in practice de-centre it. 


The Morasiag Star, by the logic of its struggle for survival, as well as, it 
may be, from natural sympathies, is turning more and more to the trade 
unions for support, and is receiving it in good measure. Its real heartland 
is not on the shopfloor but in the trade union offices, among full-time 
functionaries—orpganizers keeping faith, by their own lights, with their 
members, yet differently positioned in life and, as recent experience 
suggests, sometimes tragically distanced from the real flow of rank-and- 
file sentument. It cannot call on the discussion circles at the bus garages 
or tramway depots, like the Communism of the 1920s and 1930s, nor 
on the factory branches built up, with such loving care, in the 19408 
and 19508. It speaks rather with the voice of the trade union research 
officer, the district secretary, the regional organizer. The Morai#g Star 
may yet catch a wind. It has shown a welcome tum to balanced reporting 
in trade umon affairs, and it has the freedom and latitude to seek out 
new constituencies of support. But the circumstances in which ıt is 
being re-launched, and the star billing which it gives to articles by 
General Secretaries, suggest that it is in danger of becoming a kind of 
house journal for the TUC. 


The Eurocommunists, seeking to give pedigree to the ‘broad alliance’, 
point to the example of the Popular Front, ‘by a long way the most 
effective strategy Communists have ever discovered in countries such 
as ours’, in the words of Eric Hobsbawm.!” The analogy, whatever its 
appeal in Party folk memory, hardly bears too close 2 scrutiny. ‘Unity’ 
not ‘alliance’ was the watchword of the Popular Front and its field of 
action was qualitatively different from any that is proposed for the 
‘broad democratic alltance’ today. Mobilizing the support of the House 
of Lords for the defence of London government, the pertinent contem- 
porary case which Hobsbawm gives, has nothing in common with 
volunteering to fight in Spain or—in Hobsbawm’s own image—the 
‘armed struggle’ of the anti-fascist Resistance. In any event neither the 
Fares Fur Campaign nor the town hall socialism of the GLC—very 
much the kind of adventurism for which Marxism Today reproaches the 
Labour Left—had anything to do with Communist initiative. Nor did 
“Rock Against Racism’ or the Anti-Nazi League, one of the most 
successful “broad front’ mobilizations of recent years, the product of a 
rare moment of initiative by the Socialist Workers Party which turned 
back the tide of the National Front and ended the auction for racist 
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votes. If alliances are formed on the Left today, it is likely to be because 
of the necessities of the issue, and the unexpected rallies of popular 
sentiment, not because of Communist orchestration or direction. 


The strategy of the Popular Front was also conceived as a conduit of 
recruitment to the Party, drawing outsiders in. It presupposed the 
existence of a wide periphery of sympathizers who would accept the 
moral superiority of the Party and the wisdom of its lead. This was 
even more true of successor front organizations such as the People’s 
Convention or the Bntish Peace Committee. However particular the 
occasion, such campaigns were seen as stepping stones to Communist 
leadership and hegemony. More recent experiments in this genre have 
had a very different effect, not so much strengthening the Party as 
destabilizing ıt, not so much drawing others inwards as opening the 
Party up to centrifugal forces and creating spaces where members could 
work independently of Party direction and eventually outside its orbit. 
The Communist University of London, one of the most successful 
ventures organized, or compered by the Party, was largely parastic or 
(to use a less loaded term) dependent on intellectual and cultural energies 
generated outside. As the chrysalis in which the Eurocommunist tend- 
ency grew, it clearly had a considerable impact on the Party itself, but 
it is doubtful if—for all the CUL’s attempt to interpellate debates on 
Party strategy—it strengthened Communist influence outside. Whereas 
in the period of the Left Book Club, the nearest thirties equivalent, 
Party membership trebled, it was ın the ten years of the CUL that the 
membership began its precipitate decline. Marxism Today, which takes 
its character from the CUL, is in many ways a Popular Front turned 
inside out. The celebrities, personalities and important figures are not 
there because they are sympathetic to the Communist Party but ın and 
for themselves, and sometimes because of their hostility to the Left. It 
is the Communist Party, one might suggest, which is the innocent 
‘front’, lending the excitement of its name to the publication of articles 
which, were they to appear under more conventional auspices, might 
go unnoticed (an attack on the NUM in the Obserser, or an ‘up-date’ on 
fashion in The Face, would hardly be sensational: in Marxism Today they 
arouse the frissow of the forbidden). Marxism Today's journalist friends 
seem to be drawn not from Party sympathizers and potential recruits— 
the typical outer circle of the Popular Frorit—but rather from ex- 
Communists, class of ’68, some of them now well placed in the media, 
who would not dream of rejoining the Party, but retain a lingering 
affecuon for the days of the CUL. 


The renunciation, or partial renunciation of vanguardism will make it 
much easier for Communists to work with others, but ıt may make it— 
indeed demonstrably has already made 1t—more difficult for them to 
live with themselves. It calls into question the Party’s raison d'être. The 
CPGB may never have been in any meaningful sense a revolutionary 
party—the historic basis for its separation from reformism—but it was 
certainly thought of as dangerous to the social order, and treated by 
the government as such. (The entire leadership was jailed as part of the 
government’s preparations for the General Strike: in 1926, a year which 
saw a massive influx of miners, one in ten of the membership was under 
lock and key, in 1932, at the height of the unemployed workers’ 
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movement, the figure was one in about twenty-five.!8) More pertinent 
perhaps for the Party’s real if limited prospenty is that it established 
itself in its own eyes, and those of a wide periphery of sympathizers, 
as the left alternative and, ın some ultimate sense, rral to Labour. 
Communists also believed themselves—and were believed by others— 
to be people of a special mould, hyperactive, with a will to organize 
and uniquely equipped for their tasks. If it turns out that, at least in 
their present incarnation, Communists are made of the common clay, 
then their separate existence becomes largely a matter of tradition and 
heredity. At the moment it is only in a theatre of its own making that 
the Party seems able to play a leading role, and though this may bring 
it media attention it is unlikely to sustain a new generation in political 
activity—anyway the kind of activity which made the CPGB, for all its 
modest size, a force in British life. It is one thing to be a public relations 
success—and no doubt a source of wonder to those who all their lives 
have seen the Party vilified or ignored. It is quite another, like Wal 
Hannington, leading the Hunger March, 100,000 strong, past the police- 
men’s batons at Hyde Park Corner, or Ernie Keeling, scaling the heights 
of the Cutteslowe walls, or the Manchester YCL, opening up the Pennine 
Way, or for that matter the much-despised leaders of the NUM—Arthur 
Scargill, Peter Heathfield and Mick McGahey ın the present day—to 
write pages in this country’s history. Eric Hobsbawm argues that the 
Communist Party is a small party (‘always has been’) which has served 
the Bntsh labour movement well, and that it should continue to do 
so.!9 It is a modest claim, but it ignores the mainsprings of Communist 
activity in the past, the make-up of Communist mentality. It is unlikely 
that Hobsbawm himself would have joined a party with aims so 
narrowly defined—tike others, he believed that revolution was an 
awesome task requiring a dedicated and efficient cadre to carry it 
through. Certainly in 1950 he was convinced that Communists offered 
‘planned leadership’, that they alone could ‘plan’ the future, and that 
the Marxist writer was—in a phrase which, in 1950, he could still quote 
without embarrassment an ‘architect of human souls’. 


Wal Hannington and his fellows in the Unemployed Workers’ Move- 
ment would be a good example of the contribution to the British labour 
movement which Hobsbawm has in mind, and the Hunger Marches 
they organized have entered into the folk memory of the 19308, even 
though they were proscribed by the Labour Party, and shunned by the 
TUC. Yet they acted in the belief that they were members of a world- 
wide revolutionary comradeship, and it is indicative of this that numbers 
of leading NUWMers doubled their function with that of organizers for 
International Class War Prisoners Aid (later titled, International Labour 
Defence), which helped to orchestrate the world-wide appeals for Sacco 
and Vanzetti and later for Tom Mooney.?! To take a more recent and 
more local example—one familar to Hobsbawm, who may indeed have 
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had some hand in it—if the Communist Party Histonans group felt ıt 
important enough in 1948 to make a public statement about the class 
nature of the Tudor State,” announcing that in their judgement it was 
neither bourgeois nor transitional but essentially feudal, it was because 
every word, like every act, of a Communist was momentous, acquitting 
oneself of a responsibility both to the past and to posterity. 


‘A Society of Great Friends’ 


The British Communist Party, Manuilsky complained in 1928, in a 
famous intervention ın the Comintern, had not learned that ın a revol- 
ution ‘it will perhaps be necessary to chop some heads off. They also 
had not learnt how to conduct a purge: “The German comrades carefully 
weigh every word spoken by anybody. They allow no deviation from 
the line, they attack the least deviation, respecting no persons... Yet 
in the British Communist Party there is a sort of special system which 
may be characterized thus: the Party is a society of great friends... 
We welcome the solidarity existing in the British Party but it seems to 
me that a little breach ought occasionally to be made in this solidarity." 
On Comintern promptings the British Party did then attempt (rather 
unsuccessfully) to tear itself apart and (as Noreen Branson tells us in 
her recent history) the 1929 Leeds Congress was full of recrimination. 
The issues were genuinely momentous: whether the Party should sup- 
port or oppose trade unionism; whether or not the Labour Party was 
proto-fascist; whether or not a revolution was imminent. There were 
bitter denunciations. J.R. Campbell, later editor of the Dash Worker, 
and Andrew Rothstein were voted off the Central Committee. Wal 
Hannington was re-elected against the directions of the platform.” Yet, 
astonishingly, almost all the comrades involved in the bitter divisions 
of these years continued to work together over the following decades; 
the dramatis personae of the Congress read like a roll-call of the 19408 
leadership. Much the same was true in the notorious split of September 
1939 when Palme Dutt led the attack on the Party’s war policy, forcing 
Pollitt, the General Secretary, and J.R. Campbell to resign: fifteen years 
later the three of them were still collaborating in the Party’s top 
leadership. A more structural division which the party was able to 
negotiate, and one that has been surprisingly neglected by historians, 
was that between full-time functionaries and comrades engaged in what 
was called, in the 19308, ‘mass work’. In spite of its centralist structure, 
some of the Party’s major initiatives came from below, in rank-and-file 
and Communist-led workers’ agitations such as the busmen’s movement 
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of the early 19308, the unofficial movement in the docks (which the 
Communist Party had onginally opposed, 1n 1945-46), and most interest- 
ingly the Unemployed Workers Movement which, in its last years, had 
to overcome an official preference for ‘broad committees’ in place of 
street agitation. In those days, however, the industrial cadres evidently 
enjoyed a considerable degree of autonomy. 


The ‘society of great friends’ somehow survived the truly astonishing 
zig-zags of line, and so did dedication to the cause, however that cause 
might be re-defined. It is a curious fact that in the years of the Cold 
War, when the Party was defending some terrible causes as well as some 
noble ones, and when, in trade union branches and on street comers, 
members were having to make a case for the indefensible, the Party 
was in far better shape morally and organizationally than it is today, 
when its positions are no longer impossibilist, and when it 1s a great 
deal more modest about itself. Even stranger—and no less worthy of 
historically informed inquiry—is the fact that only now, after sixty years 
of existence, is the ‘society of great friends’ experiencing its first great 
purge. 


These are some of the worries and puzzles that have prompted these 
articles. They are not written in an unfriendly spirit, even if they suggest 
that the prospects for British Communism are bleak. Nor are they 
written from a lordly stance. Like other socialists I feel in some sort 
implicated by the present crisis, even though playing no part in it, and 
not having any close sympathy with the positions taken by either side. 
I believe that the strength or weakness of Communism is some kind of 
barometer of the prospertiy or otherwise of the socialist idea. The New 
Left, however one chooses to define it, bears some responsibility for 
current developments in the Communist Party, as ıt does for those in 
the Labour Party, so one is also implicated as the object of one’s own 
criticism. There is something more to be said. I have felt personally 
threatened by the divisions in the Communist Party, most of all, I think, 
when the spectre of expulsions and purges was raised. I have found 
myself unexpectedly moved and disturbed by changes ın an organization 
which, over the years, had seemed to become rather remote from my 
preoccupations. For personal reasons I also felt as though part of my 
childhood—an intensely Communist one—was being buried by people 
who had no idea of what Communism was, or had been, for. When J 
read of the expelled London veterans, some of whom I had known by 
name if not personally in my childhood, I rmagined them to be rather 
like the Communists J had been brought up with in St Pancras— 
sticklers for protocol and precedent, completely untroubled by doubt, 
but brave, selfless and with a redeeming London wit. People like Wal 
Hannington, whom I knew a little in later years, Harry Rockall, the 
builder, a frequent visitor at our house (a bad plumber, who preferred 





B For a glimpee of this split within the Polmcal Commitee, with Tom Mann and Arthur Horner, 
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stnkes, Pollitt, op at. An aggneved bat well-documented sccoant of Party opposition to the post- 
1941 strikes is grven in Sam Boomstein and Al Richardson, Tre Steps Bech: Com mamsts and the W ider 
Leber Mapema, 1919-45, London 1982 


Beethoven or talking to work), Wally Roberts the vehicle builder, a 
leader of the Duple’s strike who was one of my mother’s suitors,* 
Claud Berridge, the North London engineers’ leader, a fierce negotiator 
but a kindly father, who was a member of our branch, or his common- 
law wife Molly—chain-smoking and asthmatic, restless and impatient, 
a woman in the manner of another formidable St Pancras socialist, 
Peggy Duff, whose mansion-flat home was one of my after-school 
refuges.?7 


My intellectual being was involved too. As one who owes his first 
contact with socialism to the Communist Party, and his formation as a 
historian to Marxism—the CP’s Historians Group in particular—l also 
felt the worth of my commitments was under debate, without my being 
able to say a word about them. In short, I felt excluded from something 
in which I—or at any rate some earlier part of me—was passionately 
involved. 


Some good friends of mine are Enrocommunist sympathizers, as are 
other socialists whom I admire. So if the bias of these articles seems 
tilted against them I hope I can be acquitted of part pris. In the 
preparatory work I have been generously assisted by George Matthews 
and Betty Reid in the Party archives. I am sorry that they will think 
the outcome a poor reward for their help, although I did warn them 
that they would be unlikely to agree with what I wrote. I hope at least 
that even those who feel offended may recognize that some contribution 
has been made to the unofficial history of the Party—to that Communist 
‘history from below’ which will still have to be written when all the 
volumes of official history have been published. I have tried to focus 
attention upon Communist mentality and, in the process, to say some- 
thing about the secret sources of moral energy and the psychology of 
self-perception—including self-deception—upon which political 
activity, of whatever kind, must rest. 


Ill. Metaphysical Space 


If politics, as has often been said, is a weak form of religion, then 
Communism—at least the Communism in which I was brought up, in 
the Britain of the 1940s—had affinities to a crusading order, a, union of 
novices and initiates under vow (in the words of one of our youth 


songs) to be true to a cause, soldiers i partibus infidelium waging 
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temporal warfare for the sake of a spiritual end.! In the dream of one 
who was to sacrifice his young life to it—Frank Thompson who 
fought with the Bulgarian partisans—it ministered to the ideal of “close 
comradeship’ with a ‘clearly sighted’ end.2 Communism was the way, 
the truth and the life. Like earlier belief systems, ıt put forward a 
complete scheme of social salvation. In place of fear and doubt—‘the 
defeatist philosophies of our time’4—it offered glowing certainty; in 
place of evil, a state of shining grace—‘the end of war’, ‘the final and 
permanent solution to all the problems created by capitalism’,° ‘limitless 
social and cultural advance’.® It was a cause to which people dedicated 
their lives, ‘a faith’, as Harry Pollitt, the Party’s General Secretary, told 
the 1943 Congress, with his eye on Occupied Europe, ‘that nothing can 
destroy, terrify or intimidate’.’” It gave those who fell into the hands of 
the Gestapo the strength to defy their tormentors, like Julius Fucik, 
the Czech Communist whose posthumously published Report from the 
Gallows breathes a spirit of love and hope.® In the macabre case of the 
show trials, it could even persuade old Communists that self-vilification 
was in the interest of 2 higher good. Here, for instance, taken from an 
old book on my shelves, is the last plea of Traicho Kostov—~ confession, 
historians may note, which has some resemblances to those which 18th- 
century Anglican clergymen were in the habit of extracting from their 
prisoners: 


Realtzing barely at the last moment the incorrectness of my conduct before 
the Supreme Court, which was of a nature to inflict harm on the People’s 
Republic of Bulgaria and to stain its People’s Democratic Government, 
regretting sincerely this conduct of mine which was a result of extremely 
excited nerves and the morbid self-love of an tmtellectual, as well as those of 
my activities and crimes in my capacity of Vice-President of the Council of 
Ministers and President of the Committee for Economic and Financial 
Questions which inflicted harm on the interests of Bulgaria and on its friendly 
relations with the USSR and the People’s Democracies, I beg you to revoke 
my death sentence, if you consider ıt possible, and to commute it to close 
confinement for life. I consider the sentence of the Supreme Court as 
absolutely correct and corresponding to the interests of the calm and regular 
development of Bulgaria in its struggle against the Anglo-American imperial- 
ists and the encroachments of their agents— Tits and his clique of betrayers 
of socialism—agarnst the territorial integrity and sovereignty of Bulgaria. I 
think that the magnanimity which the Presidium of the Grand Natonal 
Assembly would manifest toward me, I could redeem by dedicating the 
remainder of my life to making good the damages inflicted by me on the 
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Bulgarian people to do service of the great cause of building socialism in 
our country under the leadership of the Bulgarien Communist Party. 


Softa, December 14, 1949 
Respectfully yours 


Traicho Kostov ° 


The Soviet Union was, of course, our promised land, ‘the embodiment 
of Socialism in action’.! It was the place where man had become a 
giant, both in mighty feats of construction—the hydro-electric dam at 
Dnieperpetrovsk was, in my child’s imagination, one of the wonders 
of the world—and in heroic acts of resistance. It had dispensed with 
landlords and capitalists; ıt had abolished kings and queens. It was a 
land, as we believed, where racial discrimination was unknown—as the 
text of Waiting for Lefty has it, ‘the only country in the world where 
anti-semitism 1s a crime against the state’.!! It had emancipated its 
subject peoples, scattering their exploiters like leaves before the wind 
(Pudovkin’s Storm over Asta, with filmic licence, cuts from the peasant 
cavalrymen sweeping the plains to the anger of the elements themselves); 
it had liberated prisoners and redeemed juvenile delinquents by making 
them masters of their own fate (Makarenko’s Road to Life, a three- 
decker account of the work of a Communist educationalist, was a much- 
thumbed Soviet text). At Party rallies we showered the Soviet Union 
with songs of praise: the Fatherland ‘so dear to every toiler . . . where 
man walked the earth so free’. On our Lit. rounds we carried copies of 
Soviet War News and Russia Today along with a stock of more indigenous 
tracts. At the ‘Tatler’, Charing Cross Rd, a anema given over exclusively 
to Soviet productions in tribute to our war-time ally, we feasted 
ourselves on Russian films, Lewis ix October being the one I remember 
best. On our gramophones we played Russian songs: The Tractor Song 
is one I still know by heart (my only words of Russian); another is 
Verushka’s Sorrow, a hit tune with Belsize Park Communists in 1943, 
and a reminder that the Russians, as well as being heroic, were also 


human:!3 


Have you heard of Verushka’s sorrowr 
It 1s a story that 1s quite absurd 

For TENA 18 so unhappy 

Poor Ivan stole her heart away 

Why doesn’t he tell her, 

Why doesn’t he tell her, 

Just how much he loves her 

Just bow much he loves her? 





* Tenya Stoyanov and Ihya Kyulovsky, cds, The Troet of Tresche Kastor and His Groap, Soba 1949, 
pp 623-4 Among foreign correspondents present at the tnal, according to the lst in this book, were 
Wilfred Borchert of The Times, Pierre Hervé of L’Hemem@ and Dommique Desenti of Diarecrate 
Neawelle Korov, who had fought m the ant-fescust resistence, hed the courage to retract his confession 
in court His plea did oor save bis lfe Two days after woung the letter his peunon was reyected by 
the Pressdrum of the Grand National Assembly; and be was cxecuted on the same day. 
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The Communism of my childhood was universalist. We no longer 
advocated World Revolution, but we believed that socialism was a 
cosmic process, and though allowing for the existence of national 
peculiarities (we only half-believed in them), we thought of the transition 
from capitalism to socialism as being ‘identical’!4 in content everywhere. 
Communism like medieval Christendom, was one and indivisible, an 
international fellowship of faith, ‘all working together, all over the 
world... with one common end’ in the youthful fantasy of a Commu- 
nist novelist;!5 ‘one great vision’ uniting us, in the words of a communist 
song. Internationalism was not an option but a necessity of our political 
being, a touchstone of honour and worth. It dominated Party work in 
the trade union and labour movement, where ‘East-West’ trade—the 
subject of numberless resolutions—was our grand specific for Britain’s 
economic difficulties, while campaigns for a ‘socialist foreign policy’ 
(later, as the Cold War drew in, against rearmament) were the rallying 
point of the Left. Communism was a world outlook or it was nothing. 
It owed its existence to the Soviet Union, but as an international 
solidarity it extended to the furthest corners of the earth—to the miners 
of Enugu, Nigeria, shot down by British troops, to the resistance 
fighters in Malaya whose cause we championed, to New China where— 
as at the time of the ‘Amethyst’ incident, or later during the Korean 
Was—they were threatened with foreign intervention (to us the ‘Ameth- 
yst’ was an imperialist gun-boat; to the rest of the country, the crew 
were national heroes). 


Injustice and Empire 


Internationality also framed our notions of social injustice. The ‘colour 
bar’ was, after the defeat of fascism in 1945, a supreme example of 
barbarism and, so far as we were concerned, the mark of Cain on 
American society. Similarly we thought of colonialism as an atrocity. 
One of my earliest political memories, at the age of seven, is of 
being told by my mother, during the Bengal Famine of 1942-43, that 
Europeans were eating seven-course meals in their restaurants while 
Indians were dying on the streets, and one of the early books which 
made an impression on me was Clive Branson’s British Soldier in India, 
the letters of an artist-Communist, posthumously published in 1944, 
which documented its ravages. Later, in my student days, I find that 
my recruiting efforts turned quite largely on the condition of children 
in the British Empire—the subject of a harrowing pamphlet—the profits 
of the copper companies in Northern Rhodesia, the repression in Kenya 
and Cyprus, the Brith intervention in Guyana.!* Amid post-war welfare 
and quiescence ıt was indeed the Empire rather than Britain itself which 
served as the pardigm of ‘two camp’ politics, of the division between 
haves and have-nots, of the oppression of the many by the few. It was 
also a source of inspiration in struggle. As Harry Pollitt put it to the 
1954 Congress: ‘Do what they will in Africa, Malaya, the West Indies, 
the imperialists cannot subdue the mighty movement for... national 
liberation. All the bombs, terrorism, starvation, concentration camps 


K John Gollan, Pesple’s Desrecracy fer Britecn, CPGB 1952, p 9 
45 John Sommerfeld, Aley Day, p. 84. 
4 Cf Steven Lokes and Raphee] Samuel, eds, Peter Saipowk Ademorta! V ainm (forthcoming) 


and ... murder cannot intimidate our colonial brothers and sisters. 
They are fighting back in an unconquerable spirit that has no parallel 
in world history, and they will ultimately succeed in winning their 
liberation from British imperialism.’!” 


Marxism, or what we called Marxism, reinforced this cosmic sense. It 
dealt in absolutes and totalities, ultimates and finalities, universals 
and organic wholes. It claimed jurisdiction over every dimension of 
experience, every department of socal life. As a political economy, it 
showed us that capitalism was a unified essence—a mode of production 
whose contradictions were explosive, ‘the System’ which it was the 
historical mission of the proletariat to overthrow. As a science of 
society, it offered itself as an all-embracing determinism, in which 
accidents were revealed as necessities, and causes inexorably followed 
by effects. As a mode of reasoning, it provided us with « priori 
understandings and universal rules—laws of thought which were both 
a guide to action and a source of prophetical authority. As a philosophy 
of life, ıt subordinated the self to the service of a higher cause—‘the finest 
cause in the world’, according to the words on the YCL membership card, 
‘the liberation of mankind’.!8 Equipped with Marxism, ‘an infallible 
guide to progress’,!9 armed with a knowledge of the laws of social 
development, Communists were thus uniquely qualified to act as 
teachers and guides. In a favourite conceit of the time, they were 
‘conscious agents’ of the emancipatory process, ‘conscious shapers’ of 
history, “conscious protagonists of the struggle that extends thoughout 
society’. 


Moral Optimism 


The Communists of this tme were moral optimists. They never tired 
of proclaiming their faith in the masses, even when it seemed that their 
arguments were spurned., Experience itself was a great teacher, leading 
the people insensibly forward. Class struggle was an educative force, a 
schooling in the proletarian virtues of solidarity, discipline and selfless- 
ness. The good fight, for those who participated in it, prefgured more 
momentous battles to come. In another register, Communists subscribed 
to a metaphysic of progress. Like other socialists, we believed in the 
transforming power of knowledge, and the emancipatory potential of 
science. Like other socialists, too, we believed that character was shaped 
by environment, and that socialism would see the advent of a different 
species being—a ‘new people’ (or, as Soviet propaganda had it, 
‘socialist man’), immune from competition and jealousy, emancipated 
from selfishness and greed. Communists also radiated confidence ın 
themselves, testifying to the strength of belief by tireless displays of 
activity. The ability to find promising signs in even the most unfavour- 
able situations was a distinguishing feature of the Communist imagin- 
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ation of the time. Where others were ‘negative’ and ‘defeatist’, Commu- 
nists, in their idealized self-conception, were ambassadors of hope. This 
‘positive’ outlook, according to William Gallagher in his 1949 Penguin 
Special, The Case for Communism, was the very groundwork of the Party’s 
appeal: “Is there a rational explanation of the world around us? Can 
we control the political and economic forces? Can we cease to be 
victims of circumstance and instead become, as the poet wrote, “masters 
of our fate”? To each of these questions, Communists can answer 
“yes!” It ıs for this reason that Communism has nothing in common 
with pessimism or despair, or with the political preachers who tell us 
that what happens in our history today is the product of . . . individual 
politicians acting independently of economics and social laws. Commu- 
nism is the philosophy of hope and of faith in humanity. We are 
certain that mankind possesses the ability to control its destiny. We are 
convinced that mankind is advancing out of darkness towards an 
existence in which wars, poverty and musery will be unknown except 
as matters for discussion in the history books. It is this which gives 
Communism its strength.’2 


The Communists of the period—however anachronistic their outlook 
may seem in the present day—thought of themselves as ‘moderns’ (The 
Modern Onarterly was the title of Marxism Today's predecessor). They 
were allied to a broader constituency of ‘progressives’ of which Party 
members were the avant-garde. Communists derived much of their 
confidence from the belief that they were marching in step with, or 
keeping ahead of, the times. They prided themselves on their ability to 
seize upon what was ‘new’ and ‘developing’—‘new writing’, the ‘new 
democracies’ in Eastern Europe, the ‘new mood’ that was forever being 
divined in the working class. Communism was ‘the youth of the 
world’.® It was the historical expression of a ‘rising class’ (‘the coming 
class’, as it had been called in the 19208); it was the representative of 
‘the new rising forces’, ‘all the advancing forces of the future’. 
Interestingly, at least in the early post-war years, Communists were 
thoroughly at home with the notion of mass society. They rejoiced in 
the power of the large factories, which they saw as future citadels of 
the socialist cause. They were early partisans of the comprehensive 
principle in education, of health centres in the medical service, of 
‘systems-building’ in school and domestic architecture, of zoning and 
comprehensive redevelopment in town planning. Communists, if only 
because of the example of the Soviet Union, were indeed more com- 
pletely identified with the idea of ‘planning’—and more religious in 
their advocacy of it—than any other political formation. Affirmations 
of faith were cast in kindred terms. Communism, Professor George 
Thomson told the young readers of Chal//enge, was ‘more than an idle 
dream or pious aspiration. It is a scientific certainty.” Communism, 
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Professor Farrington told an audience in 1946, was a historically 
appointed instrument for ‘helping progress forward’.?’ 


Asa theory of struggle, Communism rested on a promise of redemption. 
Socialism was a sublime essence, a state of moral perfection, a transcen- 
dent object and end. It represented the highest form of human develop- 
ment, a culmination of morality,4 a consummation of progress, a 
discovery of the greatness of man. It was a fifth and final stage in the 
evolutionary process, or, ın Marx’s apocalyptic vision, the point at 
which pre-history ended and ‘real history’ began. We pictured it as a 
reverse image of the social order. It would put an end to alienation and 
restore a sense of oneness to the world. It would liberate the forces of 
science and bring about an economy of abundance. It would abolish 
the ‘contradiction’ between town and country and the division between 
manual and mental labour; it would liquidate the classes and equalize 
the sexes. It would eliminate national boundaries and abolish the threat 
of war. Not least, the state would wither away. It corresponded, in 
short, to the eschatological terminals of the Christian cycle, and indeed, 
in the confident hypothesis of everlasting peace, to Christian prophecies 
of the after-life. 


Communism thus occupied a metaphysical as well as a political space. 
In one aspect it was a vocation for leadership, in another an incarnation 
of virtue, ın yet another the earthly expression of a hidden God. 
Marxism gave it privileged access to truths which were denied to 
ordinary mortals, joining the visible with the invisible, the tangible 
with the ineffable, the immediate with the ultimate end. Supra-sensible 
forces were working in its favour, aiding and abetting acts of collective 
will. We had Providence in the form of History—or ‘reality’ —on our 
side, an invisible force, propelling society onwards. Science was a 
progressive force too—rolling back the frontiers of superstition and 
creating the preconditions for equality. Dialectics, too, was interpreted 
in a ‘progressive’ sense, in terms of ‘positive’ outcomes rather than 
negation and antithesis. Imaginatively, struggle itself was the sacrament, 
a joining of the individual to the mystical body of Christ—‘The Struggle’ 
as we would sometimes refer to it. It was a metaphysic of the moment 
which turned immediate tasks into historic responsibilities and bathed 
the most banal organizational details in a transcendent light. It bound 
the whole life of the individual within the obedience of faith. Though 
ostensibly future-oriented, Communism thus pinned its faith in the 
transfiguring power of activism in the here and now. We were not, like 
social democrats, technicians of welfare and reform, even if those were 
the spheres in which we worked: rather, ın J. V. Stalin’s electric fantasy, 
we aspired to be ‘engineers of the human soul’. 


In a more Protestant idiom—and British Communism, as I have tried 
to argue elsewhere, had a strong if unacknowledged Protestant compon- 
ent?>—the Party had some resemblances to a ‘gathered’ church: a people 
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apart, in the world but not of it. Like other self-styled vanguards— 
Britain in the 19408 was honeycombed with them—we comported 
ourselves as an elect, a moral aristocracy, a congregation of true 
believers. We directed our appeals to those whom Harry Pollitt was 
wont to call, in the vernacular of his Chapel childhood, ‘serious-minded 
workers’. Joining the Party was experienced as a momentous event, 
equivalent in its intensity, as numerous memoirs testify, to taking a 
decision for Christ, and it is indicative of this that new recruits, 
according to a phrase in common currency, were those who had ‘seen 
the light’. By the same token full-time organizers—translated rather 
than elected to their posts—were obeying a vocation or call. 


A Church Militant 


We were a church militant rather than a retreatist sect. We prided 
ourselves on mass activity; we saw our role as ‘giving a lead’ and 
measured our strength by those who followed it, either by giving 
support to Party policy or by becoming involved in Party-sponsored 
campaigns. Like the City Missionaries of the 19th century, we were 
forever on the look-out for spiritual vagrants, those who were open to 
serious impressions or would heed a warning voice. Like the prac- 
titioners of vital religion, we cultivated a personal approach—‘planting 
the true word in the secret place’, as the Communist poet Randall 
Swingler put it. At open-air pitches we preached our message, like 
the Salvation Army of old, with words of blood and fire. Going down 
to the slums—ae descent in my case from the airy heights of Parliament 
Hill Fields to the basements of Kentish Town—had distinct resem- 
blances (as I now see) to Rescue Work; ‘showing the face of the Party’, 
an increasingly unpopular act, to standing up for God. ‘It was not votes 
that Paul got,’ wrote William Gallagher in 1949, taking a text from 
Corinthians, and reminding his Scottish comrades of earlier pioneers, 
‘but stripes and stones with a variety of other heavy punishments.”3! 


At Party rallies the note of moral uplift was insistent, and it was usual 
for the main address to conclude not so much with a peroration as with 
an epiphany, a pouring out of grace. Harry Pollitt, an Edwardian 
socialist by formation who had served his political apprenticeship in 
19008 Manchester, and who owed his rhetorical training to a Methodist 
chapel, would invoke the ‘gleam of socialism’, ending his speech very 
much ın the manner of Phillip Snowden, with a ‘Come to Jesus’ appeal. 
William Gallagher—an impossible orator for us to follow because of 
his broad Scots accent, but a hero because he was the only man in the 
House of Commons (as we believed) to have spoken out against 
Munich—liked to end with Shelley (“Men of England’ was one of the 
Party’s favourite texts). Wiliam Morns, of course, was constantly 
called upon—British Communism’s own poet, as E. P. Thompson 
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sought to demonstrate in his 1955 book; while after the Internationale 
no anthem was more fervently sung by the choirs than Edward Carpen- 
ter’s old socialist hymn, Esglead Arise! The fraternal address, usually 
given by a French speaker (Marcel Cachin and Jacques Duclos are those 
I remember best) allowed us to rejoice in the strength of a brother 
Party, ‘the backbone of the Resistance’. The financial appeal, a lengthy 
part of the proceedings, was taken by Isabel Brown very much in the 
spirit of ‘Aid to Spain‘—the campaign to which she had given her all. 
Paul Robeson when he was allowed to come (around 1950 the American 
government withdrew his passport) lent majesty to the event. He was 
particularly loved by the Jews (one of his early political involvements, 
in 1934, had been on behalf of German refugees, and in addition to 
negro spirituals he would occasionally sing in Yiddish, The Song of the 
Warsaw Ghetto in particular: 


Es brent, bredele, es brent 

In unserer stetl, bredele, es brent. 
(Its burning, brothers, burning, 
In our little town it’s burning.) 


Like the Church Militant, we lived in tense expectancy of the great 
‘awakening’ (a term in frequent requisition), ‘the day’ when the slumber- 
ing masses would arise. Like the Church Militant, too, we conceived 
ourselves to be engaged in permanent war. The military metaphor was 
an insistent one. The Party position was ‘the general line’ (usually 
abbreviated, in English Party vernacular, to ‘the line’). Industrial dis- 
putes were assigned to the ‘wages front’; whatever their outcome, they 
enacted and prefigured class war. To take part in scholarly debate, as 
Party historians did, was to engage in the “battle of ideas’—2 term we 
had inherited from 19th-century Freethought. To put the Party line— 
as, say, in proposing policy resolutions at a trade union branch—was 
to give a ‘fighting lead’. 


The call to sacrifice was also a leitmotiv in Party work. Full-time 
organizers living on a pittance (under £5 a week in 1945, I think) were 
thought of as who had dedicated their lives to the movement. (TB, not 
without reason, was regarded as an occupational hazard: the poky little 
rooms—crowded with duplicators—which served as Party offices can 
hardly have inhibited it.) The willingness to make sacrifices, whether 
in terms of time, comfort or money, also seems to have been a litmus 
test of dedication lower down the Party scale: as in some of the Party’s 
successor organizations of more recent times, there was a relentless 
pressure on members to be ‘active’.5 There is an unmistakably masochis- 
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tic strain in Harry Pollitt’s membership appeals, with an insistence on 
‘tireless’, ‘self-sacrificing’ work, ‘devoted’ courage and a frequent salute 
to the ‘splendid heroism’ of the anti-Fascist resistance. The peroration 
of How to Win the Peace, Pollitt’s principal offering for 1945, is a 
representative example: ‘Socialism . . . gives confidence and strength. 
It enables men and women to dare and to endure... It enabled the 
Hamburg docker, August Lutgens, to request his Nazi executioners 
that his hands should be untied before he placed his head on the block, 
and when freed, to use his powerful fist to smash in the jaws of his 
executioners. It enabled the Soviet girl Tanya to have confidence and 
strength to call out as the Nazi noose was tightening around her neck: 
“Don’t cry, Mother, it is 2 great happiness to die for one’s people.” 
. . . Socialism has given to countless unknown heroes, men and women 
alike, in our mining villages, engineering and shipyard towns, textile 
works and rural areas, the strength and vision to fight, organize, agitate 
and educate, when it all seemed impossible. Though all this was 
for them as the blackness of the night, they always saw the dawn. 
Victimization, imprisonment, deportation, starvation, seeing their chil- 
dren peak and pine, their wives grow hungry and weak . . . and yet to 
stick to it, never to lose faith. Yesterday such people were few. Today 
we are millions because of what they did.”* 


The Cold War 


As the Cold War closed in, British Communists, vilified in their own 
society, took courage from the example of France where the miners 
under Communist leadership were resisting armed police. Henn Martin, 
the French sailor jailed for refusing to fight in Vietnam, was as familiar 
a figure to us as Tom Mooney or Sacco and Vanzetti had been to our 
predecessors. So too was Tony Ambatitelos, the Greek seamen’s leader 
who had torn down the Nazi flag from the Parthenon but was now, as 
a result of British action, lying under sentence of death in an Athens 
prison. The anticipatory sense of persecution also had more domestic 
nourishment. In a Party whose first fifteen years had been spent on the 
edge of clandestinity, and which occupied a pariah status in the period 
of the Cold War, the idiom of sacrifice and the expectancy of persecution 
were by no means entirely fanciful, even if retrospectively the evidence 
of blacklisting and victimization is distinctly patchy (industrial workers 
seem to have been far more at risk than professional people).*’ 


The call to sacrifice was a universal one in the international Communist 
movement. The Communist, wrote Liu Shao-chi, ‘will be the first to 
suffer hardship and the last to enjoy himself ... To sacrifice one’s 
personal interests and even one’s life without the slightest hesitation 

. . 1s the highest manifestation of Communist ethics.’*% But it may be 
that ıt had a particular appeal in Britain, drawing invisible strength 
from those many different versions of the service ethic—a kind of 
secularized altruism—which from the 1880s down to very recent times 
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was hegemonic ın the public sphere. It is in any event a striking fact 
that Communist Party membership reached an all-time peak, not in 
1943-44, when the Red Army was sweeping back the Naz: invaders, 
nor in 1944—45, when the Communist-led resistance was on the threshold 
of power in France and Italy, but in the black months of 1942, when 
the Russians at Stalingrad—like the British at Dunkirk—-were fighting 
with their backs to the wall. 


The notion of ministry, albeit barely acknowledged, was another signific- 
ant component of Party psyche. Communism was seen as a way of 
acting for others. In the idiom of sobl/esse oblige, and indeed of the 
unofficial ethics of trade unionism, it was a matter of the strong coming 
to the aid of the weak—the victims of injustice at home, oppressed 
peoples abroad—and quite often, both inside the branch and outside it, 
a species of personal casework. For working-class comrades, to judge 
by some stray but suggestive evidence, a Communist commitment was 
sometimes a way of making awends for the hardships and indignities 
suffered by parents, a retrospective act of justice on behalf, or in the 
name, of those who had been less able to take up the fight.” 


Branch activity in the localities could often involve an element of 
philanthopy, of a kind more familiar in Voluntary work. Dons Lessing 
remarks on this in The Golden Notebook, after offering us thumb-nail 
sketches of some members of her branch. “The Communist Party,’ she 
writes, ‘is largely composed of people who aren’t really political at all, 
but have a powerful sense of service.’ It is perhaps an observation 
more apposite to women members of the Party than to men. A division 
like this certainly existed in my branch in St. Pancras, where the men 
were largely engaged in ‘national work’, or worked in factory branches, 
while the district visiting was mainly an assignment of the women—a 
‘religion of the heart’ as opposed to the ‘religion of the head’. 


Communism, then, was a moral vocation as well as a political practice. 
Our preoccupations—for all the attention to “bread-and-butter issues’— 
were distinctly other-worldly. Activity was a good in itself, irrespective 
of its outcome. ‘Struggle’, whatever its particular object, was ennobling. 
Party membership itself was an act of auto-transcendence. Like others 
on the British Left, we were suspicious of office-seekers and contemptu- 
ous of what we called—in the language of Labour idealism—‘power 
politics’. We scomed the vulgarities of electioneering, and if we engaged 
in a contest it was less for the purpose of winning votes than to wage 
a principled ‘fight’. In our agitations, too, we were far more concerned 
with being pure—or in Communist parlance ‘correct’—than with being 
politically persuasive. Our poster-parades—seen (as The Daily Worksr 
never failed to inform readers) by ‘thousands of shoppers’—had more 
in common with acts of witness than with selfadvertisement; our 
demonstrations, though intended as ‘mass mobilization’, could be seen 
in hindsight as rituals of reassurance. 
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The ambitions of the Communist Party—and the self-perception of 
members—were unmistakably theocratic. Organizationally, we con- 
ceived ourselves to be a communion of the elect, covenanted to a sacred 
cause. Politically, we aspired to be teachers and guides. As a visible 
church, we traced an unbroken line of descent from the founding 
fathers, claiming scriptural precedent for our policies, adopting patristic 
labels for our anathemas. Authority in the Party was theocratic too, an 
institutionalized form of charisma which operated at every level of Party 
life. Reports were handed down with all the majesty of encyclicals and 
studied as closely as if they were Bible texts. Party leaders exercised 
priestly functions, officiating at Congresses, acting as ritual leaders and 
exercising the prerogative of bringing discussion to an authoritative 
close. Cadres comported themselves as a clerisy, giving a ‘political lead’; 
the branch secretary was the priest or presbyter of the parish. Ideslogues, 
purveying godliness and good learning, took precedence over activists, 
full-time functionaries over comrades engaged in mass work. Our 
premier journalist, R. Palme Dutt, whose ‘Notes of the Month’ com- 
bined inspired commentary and baroque prose with doctrinal ngour, 
was also our foremost theologian. 


IV. Family Communism 


I was brought up as a true believer. My first film—a show arranged by 
my mother in the village hall of Aspley Guise—was Lome White Sail, a 
touching story of the 1905 Revolution in which two children give 
shelter to a revolutionary on the run and then help him to make his 
getaway. The last sequence shows the children waving goodbye from 
the rocks, while the agitator 1s rowed away to the far horizon, a great- 
coat slung over his shoulder, streamed like a thunderstorm against the 


wind. 


Where Christian children might have learned their sacred geography, I 
had Soviet Russia in Maps. It was given to me on, I think, my eighth 
birthday, a book with an orange cover and bas-relief of a hammer and 
sickle. Soon I was able to show off my prowess in knowing Russian 
towns, aod then with the aid of the war maps I created what was for 
some time an obsessional game: encircling the German army. I would 
have long black arrows plunging down to places like Rostov-on-Don, 
and shadowed white ones for the enemy counter-attack. The black lines 
grew wider and wider, and the blacking thicker and thicker, and though 
I would have pincer movements—small branches of extra attack—the 
discreter lines tended to get obliterated until there was one vast forward- 
moving mass. Occasionally I would allow the enemy to counter-attack, 
but it was the thick black lines which predominated—an early fantasy, 
I fear, of omnipotence. 


As a child I was an obsessive, being by turns a ticket collector, a 
gardener, a fanatic footballer and a runner. The war was an early focus, 
and a worried note in my school report (at the age of six) records an 
obsession with ‘justice and fairness’. At 6.30 every day—just before the 
bell rang for our cold bath and run round the paddock—I would cycle 
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off to the gate-house to collect the staff newspaper, the Daily Telegraph, 
and devour the news from the Russian Front. My obsession with 
the Russian Front crystallized in January 1942, when the Red Army 
recaptured Taganrog, a rare piece of good news in that grim winter 
when Leningrad was encircled and Moscow under siege. ‘Scorched 
Farth’—the Russian policy of laying waste farms, fields and crops in 
the path of the advancing Nazi armies—seems to have seized my child’s 

imagination, and I was to be similarly transfixed by its industrial 
counterpart, that ultimate in resistance, the street-by-street defence of 
Stalingrad. 


Asa lonely boy at boarding school, the Soviet war news was an invisible 
bond with home. At Belsize Park, during the holidays, I could listen 
to all the BBC bulletins—even the 11 o’clock news if there was an air 
raid on. My uncle Chimen—a Russian— would explain its meaning. At 
school I was starved of news. Older children were allowed to sit up 
with the matron to listen ITMA and the 9 o’clock news. I had to strain 
my ears against the dormitory wall. I also had a terrible sense of danger 
as the news from Russia grew worse. A rich boy at school called 
Maxwell (I knew he was nch because he had the Penny Blacks and 
Twopenny Blues I could only gaze at in the Stanley Gibbons window) 
discovered my early-morning vice and used it to torment me. At the 
time when Kiev was falling, he tore to shreds an evening paper which 
had somehow got into the school, leaving me to piece together the 
grim headline. 


I was a precocious, though I fear not very successful, propagandist. I 
tried to convert my class to atheism and republicanism—the fundament, 
I believed, of Communist argument. Accompanied by an older boy, 
Christopher Webb, whose parents were Party sympathizers, I asked 
each child in turn: ‘Do you believe in kings?’ “Do you believe in God?’ 
Mustering philosophic instruction from my mother, I attempted to 
combat the reactionary influence of the headmaster’s morning address: 
he was a partisan of ‘organic’ farming who believed that ‘materialism’ 
(something I knew we stood for) was ruining British agriculture. 
Thwarted in my propaganda efforts, I took solace in my books. Where 
other children read Dr Doolittle and the Bunkle books, I closeted myself 
with Bebrad the Enemy Lines (a tale of scorched earth and child partisans 
in Russia), and the Timur books, about 2 young Komsomol member. 
In the second of these, Tiwsr’s Vow, the hero is called up to serve in 
the Red Army, and pays farewell to his sweetheart. I always found this 
terribly moving: the girl in her frail skirt, and young Timur marching 
off to the front. Later I graduated to more indigenous exempla such as 
Comrades for the Charter (the story of a boy who joins the Newport 
Rising of 1839) and Bows Agatast the Barons (a version of Robin Hood 
in which—at least to my anti-Catholic imagination—the main enemies 
were abbots and nuns). 


The weekend was my haven, when I could go to stay with my mother 
in Slough. She was working there as an engineer at Malcolm’s, an 
aircraft factory on the Trading Estate. It was a favourite place for me. 
I would stay with her friends in the office, toasting bread and margarine 
on the bars of the fire while my mother walked the factory floor as 
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Progress Chaser. The office was a hive of activity, doubling its industrial 
function with my mother’s shop-steward and Party work. The weekend 
would pass in a whirl of politics. My thoughts for the week, and 
especially my questions, would come tumbling out (this was when J 
learned of the differences between ‘materialism’ and ‘idealism’); there 
were stickers to put up on the lampposts (‘Second Front Now’); there 
were the comrades to visit with my mother on her dues-collecting 
round; there were the books with strange titles like Ass+-Dwbring, 
Materialism and Empsrte-Criticism, The Revolution in Tanners Lans, to peer 
at on the bookshelves. 


Now and again there would be a big meeting (it was while being carried 
pickaback to one that I first heard the dread word ‘Trotskyite’, in 
connection, I think, with rumours of a local strike). Then on Sundays 
we might go up to London to see a Soviet film, or take part in a 
demonstration (I think my first May Day demonstration was in 1942, 
but memory may play me false), or make up a picnicking party with 
comrades and spend the day at Burnham Beeches or on the river at 
Windsor. Holidays were spent at the heavily politicized home of an 
aunt and uncle in Belsize Park (my aunt was the branch secretary 
there); at a Communist harvest camp (an imaginative effort by some 
Leicestershire Party members to help the war effort); climbing in 
the Lake District with the Workers’ Travel Association (one of the 
unexpected pleasures of that holiday, for a child-obsessive, was to see 
a copy of Harry Pollitt’s How to Win the Peace displayed outside a little 
newsagents in Keswick; a kindred holiday past-time, for this particular 
child-obseasive, was to whistle the Internationale in the London tube and 
sec if it would be taken up). 


The Leata Album was my bible at this time, a sumptuously produced 
volume of facaimile reproductions, photographs and pictures. There 
were only five copies in the country, I was told, and my uncle was the 
proud possessor of one of them. It introduced me to the idea of 
clandestinity and persecution, revolution and counter-revolution, barri- 
cades and strikes. I think it was here that I acquired an early ideal of 
the intellectual life and the companionate marriage—a picture of Lenin 
and Krupskaya in their Siberian exile, a house whose only furniture 
was books which each was engaged in reading, Lenin at his desk, 
Krupskaya by the window. Another affecting picture showed an illegal 
study circle, with Lenin as the teacher and the attentive faces of the 
workers lit up by the light of an oil-lamp. Photographs of Lenin’s 
prison-cell, of his Okhrana file, and of his 1917 hideaway (a peasant 
hut) reinforced the fugitive sense. Most of all I was transfixed by the 
dramatically coloured maps of the capitalist encirclement—the advance 
of the white guards and the armies of intervention in 191g-20—which 
graphically represented the time when the young Soviet republic was 
nearly strangled at birth.’ Churchill was the enemy for me—not, as for 
British miners, because of Tonypandy (when as Home Secretary he had 
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except for those who survived the parges Interestingly it 1 the pamtings—revolationary-romantic 
in the tradmon of Repen—which lodged themselves so firmly in my child’s mind 
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sent in the troops) or the General Strike (when he had organized the 
government’s strike-breaking convoys) but because he had sent British 
troops—in 1920—to Murmansk. (“But we’re against him’, I recall 
protesting to my mother, as I was carried pickaback down Whitehall, 
while the VE crowds chanted ‘We Want Winnte’.) 


When I came to London at the age of ten, having refused to go 
back to boarding-school, I found myself in a completely Communist 
environment. Our little corner of St Pancras seemed full of Communist 
homes, and my aunt’s house was a hub of local activity with an unending 
stream of visitors. Our branch was a strong one and remained more or 
less intact through the years of the Cold War; in 1954, when we joined 
up with Kentish Town and took some part in the tenants’ movement, 


it began to expand. 


Quite a lot of Communism seemed to run in families, though laterally, 
within a single age band, rather than, as in Labour homes, as a hereditary 
affair. Communism was a great bond ın my family, and virtually all my 
mother’s relatives seem to have been affected by it. Apart from my 
mother and her two sisters—all politically active at the time I am 
writing about—there were my uncles by marriage (one of them, Chimen, 
the patriarch of our family Communism), my cousin Monty who 
was then editing Challenge but had previously been Hants and Dorset 
organizer of the Party, my cousin Lilly, who went to work for Harry 
Pollitt, and my cousin Phyllis, who had joined while she was ın the 
Land Army. In all, twelve members of my family were Party members, 
including relatives by marriage; additionally our French cousin Batia, 
with whom I spent long holidays in adolescence, was a Huwani/# reader 
and a supporter, though a critical one, of the PCF. (Her husband Sasha 
had been killed by the Nazis after surrendering in 1940 in obedience to 
the Party line of the nme.) Our American cousins in Hartford, Connect- 
icut were also, I understand, ‘progressives’. My grandmother, a religious 
woman, was tolerant of this family Communism, and the passovers 
which we held out of respect for her would begin with Hebrew prayers 
and end with Soviet songs. My aunt Sarah says of her: ‘She was a bit 
of a radical, always on the side of the underdog—every waif and stray 
she took in. She always prided herself on a knowledge of the Russian 
writers—Dostoevsky, Tolstoy—whom she read in Yiddish. She had a 
strong sense of things not being right with the world. There should be 
more justice in the world.” My aunt Miriam thinks she originally voted 
Liberal and only switched to Labour when they moved to St Pancras. 
Her brother Label—a fine singer in Russian and Yiddish—1s described 
by my aunt Sarah as ‘a very strong Labour man’, active in old age in 
tenants’ work. 


My aunt Miriam was the first member of the family to become a 
Communist, joining under the influence of a former boy friend who 
had enrolled in the International Brigade and fought at the battle of the 
Ebro. My aunt Sarah, the youngest of the three sisters, converted to 
Communism while still at school. Her husband, my uncle Steve whom 
she married at the age of eighteen, came from a strongly Orthodox 
home, and still retained his religion when they were engaged. They 
began married life with a religious bookshop ın Cricklewood, but by 
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this time both had become freethinkers. The bookshop must have been 
a bizarre affair. ‘It was an unholy alliance,’ my aunt recalls. “Talisim 
(prayer shawls) on one side of the shop, Lawrence and Wishart publi- 
cations on the other. We were hopeless as booksellers. When the 
customers came in at the front, we used to stay at the back of the shop 
and read.’ 


My mother, the oldest of the three sisters, did not join the Party until 
she was thirty, in the spring or summer of 1939. As a student she was 
totally engrossed in her music, but she became political shortly after 
her marriage, ‘over the Abyssinia question’. She remembers signing the 
Peace Pledge and going off to campaign for Dr Edith Summerskill at 
the Fulham East by-election—won for Labour in 1934 on an anti-war 
platform. My mother then joined the Hampstead Garden Suburb Labour 
Party, later becoming secretary of the women’s group. At school 
she had been much influenced by the example and teachings of her 
headmistress, a Fabian, member of the Labour Party and—by my 
mother’s account—a ‘Simple Lifer’. This woman—‘Dr Harris, but she 
insisted on being called Mrs Harris’—had ‘a wonderful influence’. She 
was ‘a very highly principled person . . . very severe... Set very high 
standards.” Later, my mother found she was ‘really very kind at heart. 
When my father died she put her arms round me.’ Half the girls in the 
school were Jewish, and Mrs Harris was very anxious that they should 
not feel out of place. ‘She used to select the hymns that didn’t mention 
Jesus, so that the Jewish girls could join in, so there was no divide.’ 
(My aunt Sarah’s recollection is a little different; the hymns were given 
out and the girls were told to omit the verses with Jesus’s name.) Mrs 
Harris began the day with secular readings. ‘She used to read Ruskin 
to us. We were brought up on Ruskin—Ruskin and The Jungle Book.’ 
Mrs Harris was also insistent that the girls should take German as their 
language, an act of some courage at the time my mother went to the 
school, in 1920. ‘All the other schools had French as their first language. 
Laura Place had German, so we shouldn’t be enemies of the German 
people.’ The school was educationally ‘very progressive—people used 
to come from all over the world to see it... We were like a little 
university—you could drop subjects to concentrate on those you liked.’ 
Study periods were, weather permitting, in the open air (my mother is 
a lifelong fresh-air fanatic), and the gym was, by the standards of the 
day, liberated. “We used to take gym-slips off and do gym in our jersey 
and knickers—which for a girls’ school at that time was very unusual. 
Girls were very shy even with each other.’ A high point in my 
mother’s later childhood was when the older girls were invited to the 
headmustress’s home for ‘Shaw’ teas. These were provided by Mrs 
Harris’s husband, who was ‘a bit of a writer’ and did ‘all the chores’ 
and the shopping. The teas—my mother’s introduction to another of 
her lifelong religions, salads—consisted of brown bread with raw 
carrots. The husband, who by mother’s account must have actually 
looked a bit like Shaw, then read them passages from the master. Mrs 
Harns, I should add, was a vegetarian and an enthusiastic rambler, who 
did ‘all sorts of unconventional things. She used to wear a long canvas 
skirt—rather drab—when strangers came to school they often mistook 
her for the charlady.” She would seem to have been the kind of 
progressive George Orwell used to sneer at, but if one considers the 


circumstances—an Fast End school ministering to immigrant children, 
and advocating reconciliation in an England where a landslide election 
victory had recently been won on the cry of ‘Hang the Kaiser’—a figure 
whose dignity is unassailable. 


My mother’s turn to Communism was both precipitated and constrained 
by the huge rift which it opened up with my father. Together they had 
formed a local committee for refugee children from Germany, with my 
father as chairman and my mother as secretary. My mother threw herself 
into this heart and soul, driven by the urgency of the situation and 
turning the home into a kind of 24-hour committee room. ‘It completely 
took over our lives.” My father then drew back, horrified at the tornado 
which had struck his home. This, my mother says, opened her eyes to 
his limitations—he was prepared to be respected for the work, but not 
to have their lives turned upside down. My mother’s growing radicalism 
was also fed by her work on Spanish Aid. (My earliest political memory, 
from the age of about three, is of seeing a pile of leaflets, showing 
children with pimples on their faces—Basque children, I was told, who 
had been living on grass.) She found herself increasingly at odds with 
official Labour policy on Spain. But above all she was in revolt against 
the whole condition of life in ‘The Suburb’. It had taken her away from 
her music, which she had studied at the Royal Academy, and it involved 
attending synagogue when she had ceased to be a believer. She loathed 
‘entertaining’ (she was and ts a very bad cook) and bitterly resented the 
time ‘wasted’ at it. She held back from breaking up the home, and I 
have a memory of her—shortly before she joined the Party—standing 
at the top of the stairs with tears in her eyes, telling my aunts never to 
speak politics in the house again, as it was upsetting my father. 


When the war broke out we went to live in Aspley Guise, where my 
school—a ‘progressive’ one—had been evacuated. My mother’s new- 
found enthusiasm was unleashed on the village, and in the winter of 
1941-42 she had everyone knitting socks for the Red Army—heavy 
white socks, as I remember them, thickly ribbed. In September 1942 I 
was moved to a boarding school—yet another ‘progressive’ one—and 
my mother began work in an aircraft factory in Slough. Her political 
enthusiasms now had free rein. She recruited some fifty members to a 
Party branch ın the factory; she was one of the first women to join the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union when, in 1943, it opened its ranks to 
women, and represented her branch on the women’s committee of the 
Slough Trades Council. She discovered a talent as a public speaker, 
taking on open air pitches and sharing the platform at Windsor Thea- 
tre—a high point of her speaking career—with the much-loved Ted 
Bramley, a name to conjure with in my childhood. She became branch 
organizer for the then huge Slough Party, swollen by the influx of war 
workers; served as Literature secretary and (though she cannot remem- 
ber this) as class tutor. She also fell in love with Bill, a felow-engineer 
whom she was to marry some fifteen years later. It was a good time in 
her life, and it seemed to continue when she came to London in 1945. 
Her first job was on the Dasly Worker, organizing a Free Forces scheme 
to set up a correspondence between Worker readers and members of 
the armed forces abroad. (It functioned as a kind of marriage bureau, 
she recalls, and not always with happy results.) After this, it is my 
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impression, though not my mother’s, that her proselytising enthusiasm 
waned, In my later childhood she was far less involved in public work 
for the Party, and her real energies seemed to go into the Workers 
Music Association (for which she was Engagements Secretary, as well 
as singing in the choir), into rambling (in my later childhood I was 
continually being dragged out to the English countryside), into the 
numerous ‘socials’ we had in our home, and into a resumption of her 
music. Her Communist commitment became a matter of settled faith, 
while mine involved passionate argument at school. At some point the 
paths of our enthusiasm crossed, travelling ın opposite directions, and 
by later childhood I was by a long way the more fanatic—a source of 
some tension between us. I craved the facts to still my own doubts— 
or, as I would have put tt, to answer ‘slanders’ at school; she, secluded 
from such hostile encounters, wanted to get on with her life. I turned 
to others for political strength—or what I would have called then 
‘political understanding’. 


For my mother’s generation Communism, though not intended as such, 
was 2 way of being English, a bridge by which the children of the 
ghetto entered the national culture. It was also, in some sense, a 
break, from hereditary upbringing, as my mother put it, ‘to emancipate 
ourselves from the narrowness of a religious environment’. It served 
them as a surrogate for university, and a more spiritual version of it, a 
unity of theory and practice, the discovery of a wider comradeship, an 
apprenticeship ın learning and life. For myself, by contrast, Communism 
was in the first place an act of loyalty, and it seems indicative of this 
that I became a political enthusiast as a boarding-school child longing 
to get back home. Communism satisfied my craving for authority rather 
than offering a rebellious escape from it. It sanctioned the repression of 
doubt. It encouraged me, too, though in a very different way from my 
mother in the Hampstead Garden Suburb, to escape, or to attempt to 
escape, from the limitations of my environment. Like others in those 
days before your culture had been heard of, I hated being a child, and 
a fair pact of my youthful ingenuities were devoted to passing myself 
off as an adult or getting myself adopted by grown-ups. I was also 
restless at school, staying at home to read novels, or seeking out mentors 
who would initiate me into the mysteries of Marxism. Like many 
Communists of my time, I combined a powerful sense of apartness with 
a craving for recognition, alternating gestures of defiance with a desire 
to be ordinary and accepted as one of the crowd. If one wanted to be 
charitable, one might say that ıt was the unresolvable duality on which 
British Communists find themselves impaled today. 


A further rastalment of ‘The Last World of British Commenism’ will be pabliched s 
NLR ryy. A revised and enlarged versien of these articles will be peblished by Verse. 
The author would welcome criticism, oxgeestrons and coptes of materials bearing om samer- 
Party life. They should be sent to Rapber! Samuel, Ruskin College, Oxford. 
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Achin Vanaik 


The Rajiv Congress in Search of Stability 


Never since the early days of independence has any government in New 
Delhi received the kind of acclaim that Rajiv Gandhi’s has enjoyed from 
bourgeois commentators at home and in the West.* The eastern bloc, if not 
so vociferous, has certainly not sounded a dissenting note. The ‘Rajiv wave’ 
first gathered momentum in the general elections of December 1984, held in 
the wake of Mrs Gandhi’s assassination. The following March, a Congress(1) 
party in decay seemed to have been miraculously reinvigorated when it scored 
a solid performance in the state assembly election. Then came the ‘new wave’ 
budget, which was promptly hailed as an unmistakable sign that the Indian 
ship of state had embarked upon a new course, steered for the first time by 
_ a talented and determined young captain. In the face of this deluge of rhetoric 
“and hyperbole, any rational evaluation must first attempt to situate the Rajiv: 
government and its prospects within the essential contours of bourgeois 
domination (and the challenges to it) as these have evolved in the last decade 
and a half—a context which can hardly be obliterated by the mere election 
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of a new administration. During these fifteen years or so the Indian 
polity has been marked by an endemic crisis of leadership, within the 
framework of a real, though weak, bourgeois democracy. It is the 
relative dynamism of the capitalist economy, however, developing in 
constant tenston with an unsettled political life, which should form the 
starting point of our analysis. Already at the achievement of indepen- 
dence in 1947, the Indian bourgeoisie displayed considerable autonomy 
and power by comparison with other ‘Third World’ countries. With 
the Congress party in government, the structures of the Indian state 
were then utilized to advance this relative strength. The country was 
insulated from the world economy, so that it might be later integrated 
at a higher level when the relationship of forces with the imperialist 
bourgeoisie was more favourable. In the process a solid economic 
infrastructure was established with Soviet and East European help, and 
by the early seventies the foundations had been laid for a self-generating 
process of industrialization whose dynamics of growth and major 
constraints were essentially seerna/. 


Growth and Backwardness 


\ 


The record of Indian economic development since then stands out by 
virtue of its consistency. Annual growth rates have never reached the 
heights of a Brazil or South Korea, but nor have they been subject to 
the buffeting that the world recession has caused elsewhere. Whereas 
the average annual rate declined from 9.8 per cent in 1965-73 to 4.8 
per cent in 1973—83 ın the case of Brazil, and from 10 per cent to 7.3 
per cent in that of South Korea, the Indian rate actually increased from 
3.9 per cent to 4 per cent over the same period. Moreover, India’s 
growth has not been the result of integration into the world division 
of labour or export-oriented industrialization: its overall ‘space’ in the 
world economy has indeed shrunk, even as its export base has diversified 
in terms of products and customers.! Its level of external debt compares 
very favourably with that of other major Third World nations, and the 
proportionate burden of its debt service fell from the sixties to the 
seventies to total a mere o.7 per cent of GNP by 1983, when the 
corresponding figures for Mexico and Brazil were 7.3 per cent and 
3.5 per cent respectively.? Indian industry has undergone impressive 
diversification and built up substantial reserves of skilled manpower, 
technicians and scientists, while its domestic market has expanded 


* I am grateful to Dr A.R Dem: and Cohn Goosalves for helpful comments on an earber draft 

1 Todta’s share of workd exports fell from o 79 per cent m 1971-72 to o 54 per cent in 1978-79 (A 
Vanaik, “Changmg Pattern of Indte’s Balance’, Tawes of ledwa, 5 December 1980.) Betwen 1947 and 
1977 the concentration todex for markets fell from 68 to 22, aod the share of maoufectured exports, 
which was 45 per ceot during the second five-year plan, increased to s9 per cent in 1977-78. The 
trend hes since continued See V L Kelkar, Indian and World Economy Search for Self-Reliance’, 
Ecousare and Pokiwa Weedely, arcoal no, 1980 

2 World Bank Develeparent Report 1985 In November 1981 the wir extended to the Indian government 
a loan of 5 bilhon spas, the biggest emgie loan m rts history A symposram of 13 left-wing ecooomsets, 
meny of them close to the PCM, charged that this would seal the dependence of the government on 
the mr Bot as I argoed at the ume, the terme of the loan were relatively soft precisely because New 
Delh made the request at a time of ts own choosing, m fall coafidence of ms ability to use the money 
according to sy æy economic blucpnat Not only did the loan sot cause undue balancr-of-paymencs 
problems, the govermment repaid ma debt mstalnent ahead of ome and hes suspended farther 
withdrawals by metalments untl soch tme as t deems surtable 
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considerably on the basis of an income distribution that does not differ 
markedly from Mexico’s or Argentina’s. These achievements are all 
testimony to the success of Indian state policy. 


One peculiarity of India’s growth pattern is that the secular rise in GNP 
has relied upon historically exceptional performance in agriculture, 
where output has increased by a yearly average of 2.6 per cent since 
the early seventies. In the second half of the sixties India was seriously, 
dependent on the West for food imports, but self-sufficiency in grains 
was gradually achieved so that 1979—the year of perhaps the worst 
drought of the century—passed without widespread famine or heavy 
tmports. The extension of Green Revolution techniques to rice-growing, 
the enormous potential for further irrigation (both major and minor) 
beyond the 25 per cent or so of cultivable land presently covered, for 
extensive planting of HYV seeds, for farm mechanization, multiple 
cropping and greater use of fertilizers—all these su that as high if 
not higher agricultural growth rates can be s ed for another 
decade. 


Industrial growth, by contrast, has slowed since the period of major 
infrastructural development. Here, at least, the numerous theorists of 
‘stagnation’ have historical data on their side. But before drawing 


conclusions for the future, it 1s necessary to take account of the- © 


recomposition that ıs taking place within Indian industry as a whole. 
First, as Table 1 shows, the weight of Department I (basic, capital and 
intermediate goods) is growing in relation to Departments TI and M 
of the economy: that is, industry is more and more becoming the 
best customer for industry—the characteristic of all industrialization 
processes with a strong self-generating thrust. Secondly, within basic 
goods (heavy chemicals, electricity generation, aluminium, etc.), capital 
goods (motor vehicles, machine production, etc.), intermediate goods 
(synthetic fibres, petroleum products, etc.) and consumer goods (electri- 
cal appliances, pharmaceuticals, etc.), the more modern sub-sectors have 
strengthened their position vis-a-vis older ones such as mining and 
quarrying or steel (basic), railway wagons (capital goods), cotton spin- 
ning and jute products (intermediate), cotton textiles, tea and sugar 
production (consumer goods). Growth rates’in the newer sub-sectors 
tend to be higher than the sectoral average and in principle exert an 
upward pressure on the industrial economy as a whole. As yet, however, 
the relative weight of these sub-sectors has not passed the critical point 
at which they would pull up the overall growth rate ın industry,* and 
there are various supply-and-demand constraints which prevent too 
ready an assumption that this will happen tn the near future. Nor is it 
possible to ignore the overall cyclical character of capitalist growth in 
India or the fundamental barriers to the emergence of a ‘long boom’. 


3 Dumimrshing returns are beginning to appear, however, where the Green Revohrton has already 
established rtself, cost-benefit analyses at the margin suggest that a farther sump m the rate of 
agriculroral investment might not be yosnfied See, m partculer, the paper presented by Rey Krtshne 
at the India International Centre, New Delhi in September 1984 It should also be potnted out that 
m the abeence of equrtable distribution, che agncultural growth rates have by no means ehminated 
widespread malnutrition 

t Sec S Mundle, ‘Growth, Drspanty and Capital Reorganmanion in the Indian Economy’, Ersscau 
aad Peiixal Weekly, annual no March 1981 
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One of the most important of these is the low and declining rate of 
labour absorption in factories, mines and plantations, down from 3.04 
per cent a year in the early phase of industrialization to 1.91 per cent 
in the period from 1965 to 1975. This trend has been reinforced as a 
larger role has been taken by the private sector, where labour absorption 
progresses more slowly than in the public sector. 


Table 1 
Changes in weight of major industrial groups in the 
index of industrial production, 1956—76 





Industrial group 1956 1960 1965 1970 1976 


Basic goods 22.13 25.11 26.84 32.28 36.14 
Capital goods 4.71 11.76 18.67 15.74 16.76 
Intermediate goods 24.59 25.88 23.60 20.95 19.27 
Consumer goods: 48.37 37.25 30.80 31.03 27.83 
of which, durables nja 5.68 6.15 2.92 2.78 
non-durables nja 31.57 24.75 28.11 25.19 
General index 100 100 100 100 100 


Source: Sudipto Mundle, ‘Growth, Disparity and Capital Reorganiz- 
ation in the Indian Economy’, Esosomic and Political Weekh 
Annual, 1981. 


The ‘Poverty Syndrome’ 


Of lesser significance is the ‘poverty syndrome’ or ‘low purchasing 
power constraint so often referred to by left-wing economists and 
activists. The persistence of desperately high levels of poverty in India 
has not been a matter of dispute within the left or among bourgeois 
economists and commentators—1f, that is, we leave aside the handful 
of government ideologues who blatantly and crudely distort statistics 
to argue that the sixth plan period (1979-80 to 1984-85) has seen a 
dramatic reduction in poverty levels from 45 to 30 per cent of the 
population with the promise of a complete elimination of mass poverty 
by the turn of the century. Serious economists like Raj Krishna have 
shown that the relative level of mass povery has remained stationary or 
slightly increased, and that by the year 2000 a mere extrapolation of 
existing trends will give 394 million below the poverty line (a figure 
equal to the total population at the time of independencel).5 However, 
advocates of the ‘poverty syndrome’ thesis then go on to conclude that 
there is no foundation for sustained capitalist growth—as if the test of 
a successful capitalism were the degree to which it eliminates poverty 
rather than its establishment of conditions for the reproduction of 
capital on an ever-expanding scale. No doubt the ‘healthiest’ scenario 
for Indian capitalism would be the mass production of consumer 
goods for the whole population, rather than the elite-oriented industrial 


S Raj Koshna, ‘Growth, Investment and Poverty in Mid-term Appeatsal of Sixth Plan’, Erowearw ond 
Poditcel Weakly, 19 November 1983 
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production that currently: holds sway. It 1s also true that the inability 
to effect a massive redistribution of income constitutes the oster Amit to 
vibrant capitalist growth in India. But it is just that—an absolute outer 
limit. Less ‘healthy’ scenarios can perfectly well afford the space for 
capitalism to prosper, more or less at the rate of recent years. Indeed, 
it is reasonable to assume that the skewed distnbution of income has 
actually deepened the market (ten per cent of the population, or 70 
million people) towards which the industrialization drive is directed, 
and the cuts in direct taxation announced in Rajiv’s first budget will 
actively boost this effect. To the extent that rural kulaks acquire rising 
cash surpluses and demand more consumer goods, there will be a further 
expansion of the market for this type of industrial output.® 


It would seem, then, that the various theses of economic stagnation or 
retrogression do not hold water. However, Indian industrialization 18 
‘backward’, and reproduces this backwardness, ın a twofold sense. The 
concentration and centralization of capital has been restrained by the 
state’s need to protect the domestic market, by a plethora of government 
regulations and controls, and by the private sector’s financial dependence 
on the government-owned ‘term-lending’ institutions (the Industral 
Financial Corporation, Industrial Development Bank and Industrial 
Credit and Investment Corporation) and on the nationalized banking 
system. What has emerged is an industmal structure in which the weight 
of the big capitalist concerns is increasing, but not rapidly. There 1s 
growing space for middle and small capitals to function, and indeed 
they play a vital ancillary role for big capital as well as ensuring a degree 
of flexibility for it ın response to market fluctuations on both the input 
and output side. The government itself is constantly called upon to 
mediate in conflicts of interest between various fractions of capital, big, 
medium and small, foreign and domestic, and so on. Thus, although 
state controls could be significantly reduced, there is a solid-core 
rationale for a substantial level of general direction and supervision. 


Furthermore, the profits to be gained from trading and hoarding 
activities, from smuggling, rents and other non-productive uses of 
money capital, are so considerable that social categones like urban 
traders, middlemen, rentiers, smugglers and government bureaucrats 
have been able to thrive. Even the industrialist will diversify his 
investment capital into a vanety of non-industrial activities in order to 
reduce the nsks. There has been no accurate quantification of the social 
group benefiting primarily from renter and trading profits, but ıt 1s 
generally estimated to number more than fifty million, with traders 
forming the largest single component. Most of its members are self- 
employed, and they tend to come from the ‘intermediate’ or ‘backward’ 
castes—the Hindu majority which falls between the 110 million or so 
untouchables and the small strata (less than eight per cent) of Brahmins 
and non-Brahmin ‘forward castes’. The economic, social, cultural and 
political weights of these urban intermediate class/castes has been 


* Quite probably the black economy—vanoualy esttrmated at between a quarter or a third, 1f not more, 
of the ‘white’, accountable economy—has been a postuve sumulus to growth, although uaoreported 
productoa must be balanced against the reporting of non-custent producnon 
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growing steadily and is one of the most important factors behind the 
breakdown of bourgeois political stability in the country. 


The other social class of rising significance are the rural kulaks, totalling 
some 15 to 18 million families (with an average of 8 to 10 dependants). 
As we have seen, agricultural growth has played a key role in the Indian 
economy, and relatively small, family-based farms, seasonally hiring in 
labour, have been crucial to the ‘Green Revolution’. At the upper level 
are rich capitalists with large landholdings and burgeoning surpluses, 
whose family labour 1s a negligible or non-existent quantity. Much the 
largest section, however, consists of aspiring capitalist farmers already 
locked into a capitalist pattern of production. If their marketable 
surpluses and money income are to rise ın proportion to the cost of 
inputs and loan capital, then they have to exert successful pressure on 
state governments and the Centre to revise upwards grain procurement 
prices, to revise downwards the administered input prices for fertilizers, 
seeds, water and energy, and to extend the rural banking system with 
the possibility of periodical debt cancellations. The political weight of 
the kulaks, who again fall largely within the intermediate castes, is much 
more strongly felt at the level of state governments than at the Centre, 
and they are the largest single force exploiting the tensions created by 
regional imbalances and pressing for greater state autonomy from the 
Centre. New Delhi must perforce attempt to woo this ‘elite’ of mass 
proportions, and its presence in Indian society must be continually 
borne in mind when we consider the ways in which the state seeks to 
resolve its ‘legitimation problem’. 


Crisis of Bourgeois Political Leadership 


India is a bourgeois democracy, in which consent plays a qualitatively 
greater role than coercion in assuring the dominance of the ruling 
classes. Yet it has the distinctive charactenstic that the crucial instrument 
of such domination has been the Congress party. The present perfect is 
appropnate here because the collapse of the ‘old’ Nehru-Gandhi(M.K.) 
Congress, and the inability of the bourgeoisie to establish an adequate 
replacement, have been at the root of the endemic political instability 
of recent times. 


The structures of the Indian state have always had to mediate in two 
types of conflict: (1) the msing curve of confrontations between the 
basic oppressed classes of Indian society (rural and urban proletanat) 
and their class enemies; and (2) the tensions and struggles both within the 
ruling-class bloc—between different fractions and sections of industrial 
capital, or between the agrarian and industral bourgeoisie—and between 
this bloc and its petty-bourgeois mass base. To the first category belong 
the Naxalite upsurge of 1967-72; the 1972 all-India railway strike; the 
periodic flexing of muscle by the organized urban proletariat, as in the 
77-day strike in Bangalore by 125,000 public-sector workers in mid 
1981, and the historic Bombay textile strike which began in February 
1982 and lasted more than a year; and the rural militancy of a growing 
army of landless labourers (roughly 30 per cent of the population, 
including a majority of untouchables), which often expresses itself in 
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caste conflicts with middle or ‘backward’ caste kulaks or, more rarely, 
with ‘forward caste’ farmers. 


However, it is the second set of conflicts which hes played by far the 
greater role in undermining political stability. Thus, the declaration of 
emergency in June 1975 was not primarily a response to basic class 
struggles—even if it did not fail subsequently to bare its teeth to the 
industrial workers, with the anti-bonus legislation of September 1975, 
the restrictions on democratic nights of assembly, and so on—but an 
attempt to resolve the ongoing crisis of bourgeois political leadership 
through a generalized authoritarian system of rule. The experiment 
eventually broke down, giving the lie to the dire prognostications 
current while the emergency was in force. No doubt large parts of the 
bourgeois-democratic structure—the civilian bureaucracy, parliament, 
the judiciary, the government-controlled media—continue to decay in 
a climate of all-pervading corruption. No doubt, too, there has been a 
rise in the selective use of repressive instruments, as is attested by the 
periodic imposition of President’s rule in different states, or by the 
increments to the already considerable arsenal of repressive legislation 
(National Security Act, the Essential Services Act banning strike action 
in certain areas). But a general bourgeois-democratic framework sur- 
vives and shows every sign of continuing to do so, however mutated 
or mutilated its organs might be. 


One has only to recall the main dates of the last decade and a half to 
perceive a record of turmoil which easily matches, if it does not exceed, 
that of any other country in the world. Since the break-up of the old 
post-Nehru Congress in 1969, India has witnessed the nse of the student- 
led Nav Nirman movement of 1973—74 in Gujarat, the JP movement of 
Uttar Pradesh and Bihar in 1974-75, the Emergency, the electoral defeat 
of Mrs Gandhi’s Emergency administration in March 1977, the three- 
year Janata interlude, the second Congress split in 1978, the growing 
tensions between central and state governments reflected in various 
‘toppling’ games, the fall of the Janata and the Congress(1) victory in 
1980, the prolonged student-led agitation in Assam, the dramatic police 
rebellion in Bombay in August 1982, the rise of Bhindranwale in Punjab, 
the storming of the Golden Temple, the assassination of Mrs Gandhi 
and the ensuing communal butchery, itself the climax of a decade of 
communal and caste noting and killing. ‘Functional anarchy’ is the term 
used by the American economist and one-time ambassador to India, 
John Kenneth Galbraith—a phrase of descriptive if not analytic merit. 
Yet this ‘anarchy’ has been constrained within a structure of bourgeois 
democracy which, in comparison with Pakistan/Bangladesh or other 
Third World countries, has been of quite exceptional durability. 


Historical Specificity of Indian Bourgeois Democracy 


The exceptionalism of the Indian experience has strong historical roots 
in the specificities of (1) British colonial rule, (2) the National Movement 
and (3) Congress hegemony at least up to the late 1960s. Here we can 
do no more than indicate the most salient aspects of this complex 
inheritance. 
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After the 1857 ‘Mutiny’, the British gave up their attempt to overthrow 
the princely states and, wherever possible, began to forge an alliance 
on terms that were usually favourable to themselves. At the same time, 
in areas under their direct rule, the colonial authorities supported and 
advanced the yawtmderi system of parasitic landlordism. These two 
orientations prevented any alliance between the landed elite and the 
rising industrial bourgeoisie and, along with the growing penetration 
of British culture, were certainly conducive to the adherence of the 
Indian bourgeoise to ideas of political democracy. 


Given the diversity of the huge sub-continent, Britain could never 
confidently rely upon the threat or practice of coercion to assure stable 
rule, but had to institutionalize at least a passive form of consent on 
the part of the colonized layers with which it came into direct contact. 
Thus, the authorities established a uniform legal code and hierarchical 
judicial structure spanning most of the country. This superseded custom- 
ary law, which had varied from locality to locality, and destroyed the 
power of the village, caste or religious community to enforce codes of 
behaviour. For all 1ts discriminatory legislation in favour of Europeans 
and other whites, the British legal system sanctified and strengthened 
the bourgeois-democratic principle of equality before the law, as inter- 
preted by an independent judiciary. 


From the 1850s the British administration was also the chief agency for 
the spread of modern education in India. This was no doubt motivated 
by the need to turn out educated Indians in sufficient numbers to man 
the lower and middle rungs of the administrative services. But once 
started, the process took on its dynamic—relayed by private foreign 
missionaries and progressive Indians—and in no other colony did there 
develop such a large stratum of urban professionals steeped for the 
most part ın the values of bourgeois liberalism. This educated middle- 
class elite, which provided all the leaders of the National Movement, 
came to oppose British rule in the name of the most advanced bourgeois 
democracy, represented by Britain itself. Similarly, a variety of religious 
and socio-religious reform movements invoked the principles of Euro- 
pean liberalism in order to modernize and invigorate a Hindu social life 
that was weighed down by stultifying traditions and religiously inspired 
sanctions of an often thoroughly backward nature. 


The state machinery that was used to establish unification evolved over 
time in accordance with various acts of the British parliament. However, 
a contradiction made itself felt between this ‘constitutionalist’ approach 
and the fact that the colonial government was answerable not to Indians 
but to a sovereign Westminster. The National Movement, given the 
ideological orientation of its leadership, became a movement to extend 
democratic nghts and to make existing structures more accessible to 
Indians—hence the call for administrative reforms, Indianization of 
services, a constitution along the lines of the self-governing dominions, 
and so on. So deep was the influence of liberal values that the Congress 
and other mass organizations based their own internal structures on 
elective principles, respect for majority decisions, democratic commit- 
tees, etc. 
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The Urban Classes and-the National Movement 


In his essays on German fascism, Trotsky emphasized the significance 
of the petty bourgeoisie as the mass base of the industnal bourgeoisie, 
and showed how its self-consciousness played a crucial role ın determin- 
ing the form of bourgeois rule. This insight has particular resonance in 
the Indian context, where the petty bourgeoisie was a leading actor in 
the National Movement and in the moulding of its ‘average’ conscious- 
ness. A section of the leadership with its base in the lower middle class 
was much more strongly inclined to a cultural, Hindu definition of 
bourgeois nationalism, and in favour of a more aggressively agitational 
approach. But in terms of political demands it followed the more 
Westernized liberals in never going beyond the framework of bourgeois- 
democratic aspirations. The rise of Gandhi significantly ameliorated the 
tension between these two streams. 


The strength of the philosophical tradition in Hinduism meant that 
materialist philosophy had an extremely limited attraction for the Indian 
intelligentsia in the first two decades of this century, and a correspond- 
ingly reduced influence on the course of the nationalist struggle. This 
was reinforced by the fact that the emergence of the National Movement 
preceded by many years the Russian Revolution and the advent of an 
organized, if strongly economist and localist, working-class movement 
in the twenties. The industrial bourgeoisie, which started to grow 
rapidly in strength and self-confidence from the turn of the century, 
saw its economic interests seriously fettered by colonialism, and its 
opposition to British rule was both genuine and consistent. But tts 
leading spokesmen, G.D. Birla and P.T. Tandon, were acutely aware 
of the need to prevent the national struggle from exceeding the bounds 
of class order, and the ‘self-limiting’ character of the Congress pro- 
gramme was eminently suited to this end. From 1920 the Gandhi- 
dominated Congress succeeded in establishing a controlled paternalist 
relationship with its mass peasant base, thus ensuring its loyalty to the 
bourgeois-nationalist project of the indigenous capitalist class, and 
effectively countering the possibility that the emergent working class 
would seal an alliance of its own with the peasantry. Admittedly there 
were in any case powerful obstacles to such an alliance. For despite the 
substantial industrialization that took place after the First World War, 
the urban working class was comparatively weak and the class relation- 
ship of forces, unlike in pre-revolutionary Russia, was well tilted towards 
the bourgeoisie. Indeed, the working class did not succeed in firmly 
establishing an independent political expression until the growth of the 
Communist Party of India in the 19308, and even then the perspectives 
and policies of the Stalinist Comintern hardly helped the problems to 
be overcome. For most of the colonial period the working class remained 
peripheral to the National Movement and never posed a senous chal- 
lenge for hegemony within it. Thus the Indian bourgeoisie, because of 
its relative independence from metropolitan capital and the indigenous 
landed elite, and because of its large degree of insulation from domestic 
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working-class pressure, could firmly commit itself to the revolutionary 
project of creating an independent bourgeois-democratic nation state.’ 


The pre-independence Congress has been characterized with some 
justification as both a class-party and a movement. But it would be still 
more precise to call it an umbrella of various social movements, an 
aggregation of classes and interest groups loosely united by a common 
desire for independence, which was seen as essential for achieving 
even its own particularist goals. Only a pluralist, democratic system 
responsive to such a multiplicity of pressures had a chance of gaining 
acceptability from the various currents within the Congress. Moreover, 
insofar as the central political aim of independence was to be achieved 
through an ‘escalating series of compromises’ culminating in the formal 
transfer of full power, the basic strategic line of march of the National 
Movement inevitably assigned a very important status to parliamentary 
activity aod the legislatures. The Government of India Act (1935), 
promising provincial autonomy for India, was probably the decisive 
turning-point in this respect. The Gandhi-led Congress accepted this 
rather than Nehru’s alternative of a struggle for the immediate establish- 
ment of a Constituent Assembly, and in so doing ıt made clear that 
independence would only be achieved through cooperation with Whi- 
tehall and the existing legislatures. 


The prolonged character of the Indian National Movement, bearing 
comparison with those of Vietnam and China, involved a gradual 
hegemonization by the Congress which, by 1947, had become a kind 
of parallel government. It had been able constantly to test and develop 
a complex and sophisticated organization, with an established hierarchy 
of leaders most of whom had gained some measure of respect and 
authority from their participation in the movement. This prior consoli- 
dation—together with the Congress’s role as the primary instrument of 
mediation, both externally with, regard to the Brush and internally in 
relation to its constituent —erxplains why there were no serious 
administrative upheavals when the transfer of power finally took place. 


In the post-independence era, the virtual symbiosis of party and state 
administration originating in the national movement allowed the Con- 
gress government to implement its policies in the countryside and 
mofussil areas in a way that would otherwise have been impossible. 
Although the rival Swatantra Party aligned itself more openly with the 
. monopoly bourgeoisie, it was regarded as, at best, a secondary vehicle 
for applying pressure in the real arena of battle within the Congress. 
Its eventual demise, like that of similar political formations, hardly 
occasioned any surprise. 


Decline of the Old Congress 


Another central factor in sustaining the early stability of the political 
order was the relationship between the Congress and the dominant 
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classes of the countryside. A thin layer at the top was wedded to the 
Congress, which for all its rhetoric and partial reforms was careful never 
to encourage rural class antagonism and sought to defuse tensions 
through limited distribution of largesse. However, the forces of capitalist 
transformation of agriculture, together with such actions of the Indian 
state as the Abolition of Zamindan Act and the promotion of ‘Green 
Revolution’ techniques, increasingly undermined Congress hegemony 
by helping to crystallize 2 much larger elite stratum—the kulaks—with 
more clearly defined aims and 2 more aggressive attitude to the rural 
oppressed. The kulak farmer, producing more and more of the market- 
able surplus in a society increasingly dependent on food markets, was 
well placed to build on his growing economic power. Particularly in 
the north, where the Green Revolution first took root, the kulaks 

to turn away from the Congress in search of other vehicles of political 
expression: the Bharatiya Kranti Dal and Bharatiya Lok Dal. In Punjab 
the Akali Party is today the primary political instrument of the ascendant 
Jat peasantry. 


There were other important factors in the decline of the old Congress. 
For some time after independence the credo of ‘Congress socialism’ or 
populist welfamsm was able to fill the vacuum left by the end of 
anti-imperialist nationalism as a unifying ideology. But with ‘patriotic 
sacrifice’ no longer a restraint and electoral parties institutionalized, the 
rising expectations of all sections of society, including the poorest, were 
bound to put pressure on the Congress—above all in the period of 
faltering growth that lasted from the mid sixties to the early seventies. 
Similarly, as long as the public sector was expanding at a fast rate, jobs 
were continually being created in the bureaucracy. But by the mid 
sixties this employment boom had tapered off and the growing reservoir 
of semi-literates—for Indian mass education does not by and large aim 
at more than semi-literacy—becoming anfexplosive presence in the 
cities. It was inevitable that these strata Would become incorporated 
into the various political parties—from the CPM (Communist Party of 
India—Marxist) in West Bengal, through the All India Anna Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam and the Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam in Tamil 
Nadu, to the communalist Bharatiya Janata Party and its parent body 
the Rashtriya Swayam Sevak Sangh (whose primary social base is the 
urban petty bourgeoisie) and the Congress party and its breakaway 
rump group. 


In the Congress party the laws of biology claimed the leaders of 
a bygone age, and new socio-economic developments systematically 
undermined the position of the English-speaking upper middle class 
which had played a role of disproportionate influence in the political . 
life of the country and was the principal standard-bearer of the founding 
ethos of Indian bourgeois democracy—a Westminster model with Amer- 
ican appurtenances. The change in Congress ideology, indeed in general 
political values, evidently corresponds to the waning of this historically 
powerful layer and to the naked struggle for the spoils of office and 
patronage that accompanied it. Whereas lawyers, teachers and other 
professionals generally used to represent even rural interests, two-thirds 
of all MPs are now members of the rural elite. 


In fact, although no one seemed to recognize it at the time, the character 
of the Congress had already become very different in the final years 
before Nehru’s death in 1964. People like Pratap Singh Karon, Bakshi 
Ghulam Mohammed and Biju Patnaik, chief ministers in Punjab, Kash- 
mir and Orissa respectively, had an obvious contempt for Western 
liberal norms or the old Congress culture. Thus it would be incorrect 
to regard Mrs Gandhi’s style of functioning as the fundamental cause 
of the 1969 crisis, when she precipitated a split on the issue of who 
should be the party’s presidential nominee. In a sense her rise may be 
compared to that of the new Labour Left in Britain. It is essentially the 
decline of Labourism that explains the latter’s advance, not the other 
way round. Similarly, it was the decline of the old Congress that 
explained the rise of Mrs Gandhi and not the other way round, as her 
opponents have argued. 


In setting out to establish a new kind of Congress party, Indira Gandhi 
had to address the central task of achieving a clearer definition of its 
social base. The Nehru Congress had, of course, already relied on the 
support of the ‘core minorities’—the scheduled castes and tribes (some 
22 per cent of the population, now around 110 million and 45 million 
respectively) and India’s muslims (now about 85 millon or 12 to 13 
percent)—which tended to vote for it es bloc. After the 1967 elections, 
when Congress rule was overturned in a number of states as a result of 
the growing power of the ‘intermediate castes’, Mrs Gandhi turned 
much more consciously to these minorities and to the ‘forward’ castes 
threatened by the same intermediate groups. She also made subsequent 
attempts to woo the kulaks and urban traders—the caste Hindu vote— 
but this had, by comparison, always been an unstable source of support. 
The electoral configuration may have been sufficient to allow Mrs 
Gandhi and the new Congress to take over at the Centre. What ıt could 
not do was to assure her an easy passage in office. 


The Other Institutions 


Other structures of Indian bourgeois democracy, such as the legislatures, 
the judiciary, the press, the administrative bureaucracy and the coercive 
apparatuses, were generally based on imported models and achieved a 
weak implanation in comparison with the Congress. They have survived 
now for some thirty-eight years, and this fact alone has given them 
certain roots in Indian society. But if the early post-independence 
harmony was a factor conducive to their consolidation, the subsequent 
period of instability has been both cause and effect of their decay. The 
process of decline and transformation has been rather uneven. The 
legislatures, with no parliamentary tradition to speak of, have become 
bodies for rubber-stamping the directives of the executive at both state 
and central level. Serious debate of quality is non-existent, and the 
watchdog role of parliamentary committees has been sinking lower and 
lower as their members lose the necessary skills and commitment. The 
civilian bureaucracy, once the pride of the Indian state, has become a 
veritable hotbed of intrigue, and political interference in promotions 
and transfers (especially during Sanjay Gandhi’s reign) has played havoc 
with morale. The much-vaunted ‘independence’ and self-confidence of 
civil servants 1s a thing of the past, although it still compares favourably 
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with that of administrative apparatuses in most other Third World 
countries. 


The judiciary and the English-language ‘national’ press have suffered 
rather less from the depradations wrought by political manoeuvring, 
corruption and the general commercialization of values. Although not 
immune from these forces, they have often been to the fore in preserving 
the liberal-democratic ethos and its associated norms of public conduct, 
and in sustaining the ‘desirable’ relationship between various branches 
of the state. But their battle 1s, in important respects, a losing one. 


In the case of the judiciary, the status of the Indian Constitution as one 
of the most remarkably liberal documents of its kind has afforded scope 
for it to be invoked by junsts and lawyers seeking to preserve and 
extend the content and application of democratic rights. With a weak 
legislature, the courts have exerted themselves more in checking the 
accumulation of executive power, which threatened to unleash a battle 
with the judiciary over the validity of constitutional amendments and 
interpretation. It is the Supreme Court of India that has sought to lay 
down the ‘basic structure’ of the Constitution. 


India differs markedly from Britain or the United States in that the 
Constitution allows the courts to play, or attempt to play, an equal role 
with the executive and legislature in building a welfare state. The most 
significant form of judicial activism has been in the area of public 
interest litigation, the concept of /ocas standi being so liberal that anyone 
can raise any issue on behalf of any oppressed group or individual 
through a mere letter to the Supreme Court which will serve as a writ 
petition. In a context where the laws and the courts are heavily weighted 
in favour of the privileged, where corruption and political manipulation 
are on the nse, where legal arrangements outside the big towns are 
extremely shabby, and where mechanisms for the dispensation of legal 
aid or free advice are almost non-existent, this direct access to the 
Supreme Court ıs the one major source of legal defence that exists for 
the oppressed classes. The scale of such public-interest litigation is now 
much greater than anywhere in the Western world, and grassroots 
Organizations are increasingly recognizing the virtues of using the 
bourgeois-democratic system as a complement to direct class struggle. 
A small but growing band of left-inclined lawyers and judges perceive 
the importance of carrying the class struggle into the structures of the 
state (three of the Supreme Court judges are avowed sympathizers of 
Marx) through a creative and original application of constitutional 
directives. But whereas this minonty tendency sees judicial activism as 
a means of subverting the legal system for radical ends, the great 
majority of its proponents regard it as one of the few methods which, 
if properly controlled and moderated, can preserve the traditional 
principles of a liberal-democratic order. Nor should it be thought that 
the Indian judiciary as a whole stands as an unshakable bulwark against 
the further overall decay or transformation of bourgeois democracy. 
Conservative judges and conservative judgements are still the norm. 
But the judiciary does have relatively greater resources with which to 
fight internal pressures. 


The decline of the English-language ‘national’ press parallels that of the 
English-speaking, Western-oriented, middle-class liberal intelligentsia. 
Being small, weak and often economically dependent on government 
advertising and hand-outs, it 1s much more susceptible than the vernacu- 
lar press to direct political manipulation and repression. It is also true 
that, with a few notable exceptions, it did not acquit itself honourably 
during the Emergency years. But that experience of generalized censor- 
ship, which caught most papers by surprise, has left its mark. Thus, 
when the Bihar state government sought to pass its infamous press bill 
in late 1982, ostensibly to guard against the ‘yellow’ press, the big 
English-language monopoly-owned papers played a leading part in the 
nation-wide agitation that dventually forced the authorities to back 
down. 


The decline of the English-language press, in favour of regional papers 
and magazines, is limited by the fact that English will remain the lingua 
franca of top officialdom, especially in New Delhi, and of high-level 
political and economic transactions. It is the integrative factor between 
north and south, east and west. The status of Hindi has grown as a 
result of the natural pulls of an integrated and expanding market 
economy, but no aspiring national party or organization would dare to 
impose ıt (especially in the south) as a substitute for English. 


Revolts in the Police 


Perhaps most worrying of all for the Indian ruling bloc have been the 
developments within the coercive apparatuses. The professional armed 
forces have undergone significant changes: a greater proportion of 
officers are now recruited from lower middle-class families, which have 
been more severely buffeted by winds of economic adversity; the prestige 
of an army career has declined in comparison with that of an executive 
or managerial post in business; and political interference in promotion 
and transfers has been fuelling discontent in the officer caste. But it 1s 
in the police and secunty forces that anti-government feeling has reached 
the point at which it has translated into action. In 1979 a series of 
revolts broke out in the Punjab police force and in the para-military 
Central Reserve Police Force and Central Industrial Security Force. In 
both cases the central issues were the bad working conditions and low 
pay, political interference in career appointments, and the misuse of 
power by senior officers with respect to júnior officers and lower grades. 
The recruitment of better-educated constables and soldiers has made 
these forces more likely to ventilate their grievances against perceived 
injustices, and in the case of the police internal divisions and discontent 
have been consciously utilized in the political faction-fighting and party 
clashes at regional state level. When one section of the Bombay police 
called for the formation of its own associations and unions, it was 
supported by the former (Congress/I) chief minister of Maharashtra, 
A.R. Antulay. At the same time, the cash nexus between top smugglers 
and leading politicians, state administrators and police officials has 
caused a high level of frustration in the ranks, if only because of their 
exclusion from the spoils. It would be a mistake to impute a high level 
of consciousness to the agitators within the police—yet their specific 


demands for better housing, pay and allowances, and for the right to 
form unions and associations, are important in themselves and mirror 
those of the general urban workforce. 


In 1982 ın Bombay this agitation developed its most serious and dramatic 
expression. On 15 August, Independence Day, policemen belonging to 
their newly created Maharashtra’ Rajya Police Karamchari Parishad 
(MRPKP) displayed black badges in symbolic protest at the government’s 
lack of concern over long-standing and frequently articulated grievances. 
Such defiance by a wing of the coercive apparatuses set alarm bells 
ringing at the Centre, which decided to act swiftly and harshly to nip 
it in the bud. A few days later army battalions moved under cover of 
darkness to take over the city’s police armouries, round up the MRPKP 
leaders and encircle the housing colonies of the police constables. But 
what had been expected to be a smooth and relatively non-violent pre- 
emptive action turned out to be of a quite different order. The city was 
already under tension from the months-long textile strike, and seething 
with frustration at life ın a metropolis where basic services were on the 
verge of breakdown. Policemen fought back with rifle-bullets and 
stones, while textile workers looted grain shops and the homes of hated 
leaders of the RMMS (the employers’ union in the textile industry) in an 
effort to satisfy elementary needs. The army became the focus of bitter 
anger as an alliance was forged on the streets in some city areas between 
policemen and textile workers. (Lumpen sectors took advantage of the 
general chaos to go on a rampage of looting and violence which was 
unjustly pinned on the strikers.) It took three days and nights for the 
army to establish an uneasy calm. The official figure of ten deaths was 
a gross underestimate: the real number was close to a hundred, with 
many more injured. In due course the specific demands of the police 
were in some measure granted, as one might have expected, but the 
roots of discontent remain untouched. 


A strong bourgeois-democratic regime must be able to rely upon its 
coercive apparatuses, and one of the rules of the game is that inter- 
bourgeois conflicts must never be resolved in a manner which threatens 
the whole structure itself. In particular, the forces of state repression 
must never be called in as final arbiters of such conflicts. Yet this is 
precisely what Jayaprakash Narayan did in 1974-75 when he called on 
the army to intervene in his favour and oust Mrs Gandhi. The army 
did not respond to the appeal, but that Narayan should have made it 
at all seemed to Mrs Gandhi a major justification for the declaration of 
an emergency ‘to save the country from chaos and total breakdown’. 


The Indira—Rajiv Congress 


Insofar as the new Congress(I) was able to project itself as a national 
party, it did so not by invoking old Congress traditions or the aura 
associated with the past and the National Movement, but above all 
through the mass character of Mrs Gandhi’s own electoral popularity. 
She herself was clearly aware of the importance of this factor. Thus, 
although the Electon Commission ruled that only her party—and none 
of the rivals, Congress (C), (S), (J), etc.—could claim the historic title 
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of Indian National Congress, she preferred to retain the name Con- 
gress(I) in order to underline the break in continuity. However, one of 
the constant problems she faced was to assure a foundation for her all- 
India party that would be more stable than her own much-publicized 
charisma. 


There was an obvious danger that, in the absence of an accepted 
hierarchy or even of elected structures, the small inner circle around 
Mrs Gandhi would not be able to assert real control over regional and 
local units. Given her undisputed stature as the only cement and national 
asset of the party, no faction or individual in the Congress(I) dared to 
challenge her openly. But nor did they need to. While paying formal 
obeisance in the most cringing manner—a widespread practice through- 
out the party—they could simply bypass or ignore her directives in 
practice. For although Mrs Gandhi possessed powers of ultimate sanc- 
tion and discipline and could dismiss chief ministers at will, it was 
impossible for her to intervene directly at every level of the party. 
Factionalism flourished as never before as the spoils of power became 
the paramount objective of political activity. The absence of a cohesive 
structure also meant that there were no buffers between herself and 
local-level discontents within the party. 


The need for a well-structured and deeply rooted political organiz- 
ation 18 strongly felt by the most perceptive defenders of the Indian 
state and bourgeois rule. If the Congress(I), which is far from being such 
an organization, nevertheless commands the loyalty of the industrial 
bourgeoisie, this is essentially for two reasons. Firstly, any party at the 
Centre enjoys enormous respect and authority by virtue of controlling 
the banking and finance system and the system of public-sector purchases 
and supplies. Thus, when the Janata replaced the Congress(I) after the 
1977 elections, it seemed that the crucial sections of the} industrial 
bourgeoisie would simply switch their allegiance. This did indeed 
happen in the aftermath of the Janata victory, but less than a year later 
these same sections were already swinging back to Mrs Gandhi’s party 
as the second reason for its continuing strength made itself felt. In 
comparison with the Janata, whose internal strife soon approached 
dangerous proportions, Mrs Gandhi seemed to hold out the better 
prospects for a stable political order, the greater capacity to strike 
compromises and bargains among different claimants within the ruling 
bloc. Besides, a genuine unification of the Janata, to make it more than 
a loose coalition of interests, would have required the peasant castes 
represented within it to accept a non-peasant central leadership—which 
Charan Singh, leader of the Lok Dal, was loth to do. The mainstream 
bourgeois preference was vindicated when the Congress(I) won a more 
than two-thirds majority in the Lok Sabha elections of January 1980, 
and equally impressive victories in the state legislature elections that 
shortly followed. 


It was not the economic or social programme of the Congress(I) 
that distinguished it from the coalition of its bourgeois opponents. 
Admittedly the Janata’s bias in favour of the ‘intermediate castes’ and 
rural kulaks was more pronounced, but it was not markedly so. Raj 
Krishna has already pointed out the striking similarity in quantitative 


allocation in the plan proposals and budgets of the post-emergency 
Janata administration and the Congress government formed after the 
1980 elections. At a more general level, there had emerged an ideologi- 
cal consensus about the unambiguously capitalist nature of the Indian 
economy. The days of fanfares about the ‘mixed economy’ were defin- 
itely over, now that the infrastructure of state-sponsored core industries 
had been established. Today, the various parties may differ about 
degrees, but they share a basic economic perspective. The essential goals 
are to encourage market forces and increase the relative strength of the 
" private sector; to restrict the power of the unions; to' promote greater 
production for the market by kulaks, through offers of higher procure- 
ment prices and lower input charges, and through credit support for 
mechanization, capitalization and commercialization of agriculture; to 
reduce corporate taxation; to foster the growth of the share market; to 
maintain important sections of the public sector while modernizing 
certain parts of it; to provide higher remuneration for the managerial 
and technical professions; and to limit the growth of the black economy 
while learning to live with it. 


The Gandhi Cult 


It is difficult to explain the source of Mrs Gandhi’s personal appeal, 
which was such a key element in the renewal of support for the 
Congress(I) in 1980. A ‘towering individual’ perhaps symbolizes the 
transcending of social fragmentation and division, in a culture with a 
strongly rooted desire for order and subordination to a single authonty. 
This is not Bonapartism. But whatever its precise definition, it provides 
a clue to why the survival of the Congress as a ‘national entity’ required 
a person of similar stature as an eventual successor for Mrs Gandhi. 
Given the impossibility of resurrecting the Congress of old, no effort 
was spared to build up the cult of Mrs Gandhi’s sons, first Sanjay and 
then Rajiv. The question is whether Rajiv can now succeed in becoming 
a second Mrs Gandhi and thus help in preserving a stable bourgeois- 
democratic order—or rather, one that is less unstable than would 
otherwise be the case. 


The difficulty of reorganizing the Congress(I) in any meaningful sense 
of the term once led Mrs Gandhi to remark in a well-publicized semi- 
private aside: “Where is the Congress party that I should reorganize? 
Why do I need the party? I can depend on the administrative machinery 
for managing the affairs of the country.’ Although this was somewhat 
of an exaggeration, she was so wary of promoting the power of local 
Congress chieftains that the only kind of ‘reorganization’ she would 
accept was one undertaken by her own sons. It was during the Emerg- 


1 “Plan allocation between mayor sectoc-groaps i so well entrenched that successive goveraments keep 
repeating the same petem, while announcing new prtormes, The allocaboas for 1980—81 provide a 
smoking Ulvstranon of ths conmmutty . the share of agoculture and irmgation in outlays nang from 
244% m the peevious year (Janata rule) to 24 8% m the current year (Congress rule), and im the 
provision for large industry, power and transport from 566% to 568% .. for mall todustry has 
been reduced from 2.3% to 20% and the provmmoa for socal services, research etc from 16.7% to 
16 4% sectoral shares m investment have remamed more or less the same for the last quarter of 


a century” Ray Krishoa, “The Budget and the Plan’, Issen Express, 7 August 1980 


ency that Sanjay first took up the task of creating a new kind of mass- 
based Congress organization. Using the Youth Congress(I) as his main 
instrument, he introduced at the top level a coterie of public-school- 
type idlers who possessed neither integrity nor ideological commitment 
of any kind. Motivated by contempt for the old Congress culture, for 
liberal-democratic values, this circle was complemented by a larger layer 
of middle cadres from a mainly lumpen background. Loyal to their 
leader, and ruthless, they certainly showed themselves to be as they 
pursued schemes like the razing of slums. Efficient or dynamic they 
were not. In fact, outside the urban areas this new brigade’s hold was 
so tenuous that it could not survive the accidental death of Sanjay in a 
plane crash in June 1980. 


Then came the turn of Rajiv Gandhi. He too mainly relied upon the 
Youth Congress(I), as well as the Congress-dominated National Students 
Union and social work organization Seva Dal, in an effort to build a 
new party structure. But his approach and inclinations were different. 
Seeking a greater professionalization, he introduced special selection 
procedures to recruit 434 graduates, aged between 25 and 28, as Youth 
Congress Co-ordinators.’ After a rigorous six-week training schedule, 
two of these co-ordinators were sent on 500 rupees a month to each of 
the Congress district organizations, where local parliamentarians were 
expected to put them up and provide transport. The point of their 
mission was to gather information about the state of affairs in the 
districts and the degree to which the twenty-point programme had been 
implemented.!° Similarly, 372 Seva Dal instructors were given the job 
of raising a force of twenty thousand people, who were in turn supposed 
to enrol a further 700,000 to act as election mobilizers. 


This gigantic drive to bypass rather than transform the official parent 
body was doomed to failure. The kind of mobilization that Rajiv Gandhi 
wished to institutionalize was not possible without the help of the 
pradesh, district and panchayat Congress committees, where the lumpens 
reign supreme. The same is true of the Youth Congress committees at 
this level, and no amount of flirting with ‘co-ordinators’ can change 
that. It is the currency of patronage and monied favours which holds 
sway: Rajiv’s version of a ‘new brigade’ is at best superimposed on a 
system of linkages which carries on undisturbed. His accession to the 
premiership in such dramatic circumstances, after the landslide victory 
of December 1984, gave him an undisputed status and an exceptional 
opportunity to implement wholesale changes. But while he substantially 
altered the list of Congress candidates for both the general and assembly 
elections, he has been largely compelled to respect local power configura- 
tions and thus to renounce any thorough revamping of the party. If 
‘Mr Clean’, as he is often called, has had to settle for a very limited 
clean-up operation when he is at the probable apex of his authority, 
this strongly suggests that his capacity to transform the Congress will 
be even weaker in the future. Like his mother, he will tend to rely more 


9 See 'Indes Today, 15 September 1983 

* This programme of mnexceptional and mostly unattainable populist demande served se the sdeological 
framework foc Rajry’s oew forces, whose trade-mark was ‘competence’ snd ‘professional working 
methods’ 
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and more on the civil adminstrative apparatus. His own predilections 
and those of his political ‘managers’ in any case reinforce such an 
orientation. The crucial problem of adequately replacing the old Con- 
gress remains unresolvable. 


A System in Transition 


The paradoxical combination of democratic durability and endemic 
political instability can be only partly explained by investigation of 
colonial and early post-colonial history. For the factors sustaining Indian 
bourgeois democracy in 198; cannot be the same as those that were 
crucial in 1945, 1955 or even 1965. The Nehru Congress—the most 
important, though certainly not the only, legacy of the pre-tndepend 
period—has collapsed. Today the political system is in a process of 
transition: not from one form of bourgeois rule to another (i.e., from 
bourgeois democracy to some kind of ‘strong state’), but from an old 
to a new variant of bourgeois democracy. Not all the former supports 
are disintegrating. There is continuity as well as change. But the shift 
in the foundations will eventually appear indisputable, even though we 
are still in the middle of a dynamic contemporary process and cannot 
draw up a finished historical overview. 


Clearly we cannot lay all the explanatory weight for the relative strength 
of Indian bourgeois democracy on negative factors such as the failure 
of the Emergency, the relative inferiority of an authoritarian system in 
handling conflicts and pressures which have a strong non-economic 
dimension, or the illegitimacy attached in India to central military rule. 
Some of the underlying causes of political instability are to some extent 
also helping to preserve a democratic polity. One is the very success of 
the system in politicizing the masses—for when an idea takes hold of 
the masses it becomes an objective social reality. The ordinary Indian 
now has a plural identuty, being both a member of a class or caste and 
a citizen to whom the local, regional and central authorities are supposed 
to be periodically answerable. 


The Lok Sabha and assembly elections since 1977 reveal a steadily 
growing maturity on the part of the Indian electorate—an ability to 
discriminate which political force best serves its class, caste, ethnic, 
regional or national interests. Nor has this powerful popular commit- 
ment to the ballot box and to the principle of mandate and representation 
been undermined by the greater selective erosion of other civil liberties. 
The rise of the intermediate castes, though a powerful factor behind 
the weakening of the system, has also helped to preserve the bourgeois- 
democratic framework by bringing a self-assertive and numerically 
important layer into the structure of electoral politics. 


The decline of the Congress has led to a growing strength of regional 
political formations, and in the Indira—Rajiv period even the Congress 
has been less a genuinely corporate all-India organization than a set of 
regional and local machines whose claim to national status has rested 
on the prestige of its leader. A special dialectic of decentralization and 
centralization is at work here. No regional force or organization can 


hope to assert its dominance at the Centre. Coalition politics, whether 
inside a factionalized Congress or outside it, remains the most viable 
route to the holding of power. How effectively this route is traversed 
by the various parties and factions is another question. 


There is a second, closely related dialectic between the preservation 
of territorial unity and the maintenance of democracy. Neither the 
agricultural kulaks nor the industrial bourgeoisie nor indeed the urban 
petty bourgeoisie has any interest in balkanization of the country. The 
best assurance of a unified India remains the system of bourgeois 
democracy. In colonial times, the creation of a centralized state in so 
segmented and diverse a society as India had to go hand in hand with 
structures of administration, education, law and even coercion that were 
open enough to incorporate the colonized subjects, especially their most 
thrusting layers. The modern nation-state, operating in a situation of 
much greater mass politicization and class crystallization, has had to be 
similarly open in character. 


Pakistan: A Contrasting Legacy 


Some of the specificities of the Indian experience may perhaps best be 
grasped by a comparison with the other inheritor of the Raj: Pakistan. 
In fact the class structure in the two components was already quite 
different at the time of partition: the industrial bourgeoisie was primarily 
Hindu or Parsi, while pre-capitalist relations dominated in the regions 
that became Pakistan. In the west the landed elite or tribal chiefs were 
pre-eminent and had similar parasitic functions; in the east the mainly 
Hindu zamindars fled across the border to India, so that a large part of 
the land was redistributed among peasant smallholders supporting a 
small rural elite and an urban petty bourgeoisie of traders, functionaries 
and professionals. In neither west nor east Pakistan was there a capitalist 
class worthy of thé name. No bourgeoisie, no bourgeois democracy is 
surely an appropriate equation. 


The Pakistan state had to create an industrial and commerical bour- 
geoisie by constructing an industrialization programme around a tiny 
core of Gujarati-speaking Muslim immigrant businessmen in the West. 
Not only was an authoritarian form of state the best suited to pump 
out a surplus for accumulation at the necessarily high rate, but any 
genuinely democratic form of rule was excluded by the geographical 
separation of the ruling class in western Pakistan from the easter 
Bengalis who constituted sixty per cent of the country’s total popu- 
lation.!1 At its very infancy the tension of the unresolved national 
question left its mark on the Pakistani state. 


Even the legacy of the National Movement was not a shared one. 
Muslims came into the anti-colonial struggle much later, and for a 
variety of reasons the majonty of the Muslim middle class gravitated 
towards the Muslim League, which was also the principal political 
vehicle of the Muslim landed aristocracy. The League was a very 





1 See Tang Ali, Ces Padrches Sarpe?, Harmondsworth 1983. 
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different formation from the Congress. Even its middle-class base, 
lacking 2 common liberal ethos, indeed looking to the British for much 
of the colonial period as the protector of its minority interests, was 
united only in its desire for an independent Pakistan in which its 
fortunes would be secured by the absence of secular competition from 
non-Muslims. Within a few years of the formation of Pakistan, however, 
the Muslim League collapsed as this heterogeneous middle class further 
differentiated in the scramble for upward mobility through the state 


If Congress was the most crucial legacy of the colonial period for 
independent India, the counterpart in Pakistan was the military-bureau- 
cratic oligarchy. Indeed, the nascent Pakistani bourgeoisie was so 
dependent on the bureaucracy that, unlike the landed elite, it was unable 
to create a political party of its own or to co-opt one of the existing 
parties as its principal political expression. Although the early Ayub 
and Yahya Khan regimes operated through carefully controlled civilian 
apparatuses and were not total military dictatorships in the sense that 
the Zia regime is, real administrative power rested with a bureaucracy 
which had an exceptional unitary structure of its own. At its apex was 
the Secretary-General to the government of Pakistan, who presided 
over a “super-cabinet’ of secretaries of ministries, thus displacing the 
function of the party-mandated cabinet of the traditional parliamentary 
system. 2 


It took the emergence of 2 new layer of white-collar workers and urban 
professionals, the growth of powerful tensions and inequalities within 
a ruthless, outward-oriented capitalism, the trauma of national dismem- 
berment in 1971 and the subsequent disillusion with the army to create 
the preconditions for the rule of Zulfikar Bhutto’s Pakistan People’s 
Party (PPP). This brief interregnum could not and did not last. The PPP 
could not resolve its own internal contradiction between a radical 
section of the petty bourgeoisie pulling in one direction, and the 
landowning and industrial elite pulling in another. For all his rhetoric, 
Bhutto rapidly aligned himself with the latter, and with the oil-rich 
West Asian states that demanded, and easily secured, the ideological 
price of a half-baked Islamicization. This further eroded any declared 
commitment of the PPP government to democratic norms. 


Most dangerous of all for Bhutto was his failure to tackle the national 
question adequately. In Baluchistan and the North-West Frontier Prov- 
ince the PPP was extremely weak, and a real commitment to democratic 
functioning would have required it to share power with the dominant 
parties in this region within a federal framework. When Bhutto rejected 
this alternative, in part because of his dependence on the landlord- 
industrialist nexus of Punjab and Sind, he had to resort to coercion and 
therefore to help rehabilitate the status and power of the army. 1» The 
final price was soon to be paid in the coup of General Zia-ul-Haq. 


2 See Hassan Garden and Jami! Rashid, eds , Pakistan- The Roots of Dactatersinp, Loadon 1985 
B See Ali, op. at 
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The Changing Caste Base 


Mrs Gandhi’s landslide victory in 1980 could not disguise the growing 
volatility of electoral behaviour and the weakening hold of the Con- 
gress(I) onthe ‘core’ minorities, nor the fact that if the opposition vote 
had not been broken up among different parties, the Congress would 
have lost heavily. 


The long period of Congress electoral dominance had been based on 
its support in the Hindi heartland of India—the states of Uttar Pradesh, 
Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Himachal Pradesh and Haryana— 
which accounts for 38 per cent of the electorate and 42 per cent of all 
seats in the Lok Sabha. It is a region of common language, cultural 
m and high levels of economic and social backwardness. 
South of the Vindhya mountains, India has higher living standards 
and Dravidan-based languages. The upper southern states of Andhra 
Pradesh and Karnataka generally favoured national parties until 1983, 
while the lower states of Kerala and Tamil Nadu have inclined more 
towards regional parties, and coalitions. . 
The Nehru Congress’s strategic concentration on the Hind: heartland 
cructally required the es b/o¢ support of the core minonties, for whom 
the party was the one source of justice and protection in an environment 
where little could be expected at state, district or lower levels. After 
the 1967 general elections there was a marked decline in Congress 
support, which was not fully reversed in 1971 and 1980. Whereas the 
Congress had secured 49 per cent of the seats and 42 per cent of the 
votes ın the Hindi heartland in 1957, the figures were down to 47 per 
cent and 40 per cent respectively by 1971, and in 1980 Mrs Gandhi 
could secure only 30 per cent and 31 per cent. The Congress’s dominant 
position .had become dependent on massive support from Andhra 
Pradesh and Karnataka, where Mrs Gandhi virtually swept the board. 
This southward trend in Congress support was itself not a stable 
phenomenon, however, as the remarkable debacle in the same two states 
in the 1983 legislative elections was soon to show. N.T. Rama Rao 
came to power in Andhra Pradesh on a tidal wave of votes, while in 
Karnataka a united opposition headed by the Janata party won easily, 
if by a less convincing margin. 


Just as significant as the regional shift in 1980 was the fact that the 
Congress(I) could no longer count on undivided support from the 
scheduled castes and Muslims. Only the Scheduled Tribes continued to 
back it in their overwhelming majority. The constitutional rejection of 
separate electorates for these minorites, in favour of a system of reser- 
vation and joint electoral representation, has meant that they are unable 
to emerge as independent political forces of any strength. The scheduled 
castes, unlike the Muslims, are not very heavily concentrated and, since 
they rarely form a majonty even of the reserved constituency, have 
generally required the support of the majority community. The role 
played by the Republican Party of India—whose different factions are 
based solely on the scheduled castes in Maharashtra—is one of broker 
of state politics. Whether it, or parties like it, link up in the appropriate 
alliances ultimately depends on the favours received. Certainly they pose 
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no alternative to the Congress on the national level or in Lok Sabha 
elections. 


In the 1980 elections in Uttar Pradesh, which has the most scheduled 
castes of any state, the Janata and Lok Dal received a high percentage 
of the vote in the scheduled-caste constituencies. Admittedly the Con- 
gress(I) won 61 per cent of all scheduled-caste votes in the reserved 
constituencies, but a more telling figure is that in five states of the Hindi 
heartland (which account for 49 per cent of all scheduled-caste reserved 
seats) the Congress(I) obtained only 42 per cent of the seats and an even 
lower share of the votes. 


There are no reserved constituencies for India’s 85 million Muslims. 
But in the 207 so-called Muslim constituencies, Muslim electoral support 
for Congress varies according to the degree of concentration: high 
where Muslims constitute 10 to 20 per cent of the population, but 
progressively weaker as this figure rises to 50 per cent or more. It would 
seem that the allegiance to Congress is greatest where the insecurity of 
life and property is most strongly felt, but that otherwise Muslim 
support gravitates to class-based and confessional parties. 


The Delhi municipal and metropolitan elections of February 1983 were 
the first sign of a new stirring in the wind. Delhi, a Union territory 
with a very high proportion of urban traders and petty bourgeois, had 
traditionally been a stronghold of the Jana Sangh/BJP, which was 
widely expected to win. But this time, although Mrs Gandhi had been 
dramatically defeated in the south just a month before, the Congress(T) 
scored a quite remarkable victory, largely because of a sizeable shift in 
the intermediate-caste vote. In the assembly elections that followed in 
Kashmir—a state with a Muslim majority and a unique constitutional 
status ın the Indian Union—the electorate followed its traditional 
preference and the National Conference under Dr Farocq Abdullah, son 
of the legendary Sheikh Abdullah, emerged triumphant. What was 
surprising, however, was that in the mainly-Hindu Jammu region of 
the state, the Congress(I) supplanted the BJP so sweepingly that it was 
able to emerge as a strong and united opposition to the National 
Conference in the state assembly. With the Akali-led agitation in Punjab 
sure to consolidate the 48 per cent of Punjabi Hindus behind the 
Congress(I), Mrs Gandhi could suddenly see the advantages of wooing 
the Hindu intermediate-caste vote in the key states of the Hindi heart- 
land: Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. 


The ‘Hindu Nationalist’ Card 


No wonder that the Congress(I) now began systematically to promote 
an ideology of Hindu communalism, in the hope of consolidating 
support among the intermediate castes that make up the great majority 
of the Hindu population and 52 per cent of Indian citizens as a whole. 
In the last decade communalisms of all kinds—Hindu, Sikh, Muslim 
and Christian—have become stronger and mutally reinforcing, and 
communal riots have been a frequent and serious occurrence. But Hindu 
communaligm, simply because it is that of the majority, is the most 
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dangerous. The ultimate logic for minority communalism is one of 
separation, whereas for majority communalism it is one of brutal and 
sustained repression dressed up in the justificatory garb of nationalism. 


The Congress pitch to ‘Hindu nationalism’, already evident in the last 
two years of Mrs Gandhi’s reign, was the defining characteristic of 
Rajiv’s electoral campaign in December. But however alluring an 
electoral orientation to the intermediate castes may be for the Congress, 
it cannot fail to add its own element of tension. An institutionalization 
of caste politics is already taking place—tribute to the growing strength 
of the backward castes—and every bourgeois party is simply trying to 
ride this tiger. Just how difficult this can be 1s shown by the issue of 
job reservation for backward castes in government administration or 
public sector concerns, and of admissions to government-aided or 
controlled colleges. This question has led to numerous outbreaks of 
agitation for or against the practice of reservation, which have often 
taken a violent turn and even rocked the state governments in Uttar 
Pradesh, Bibar, Madhya Pradesh, Karnataka and Gujarat. 


There is already by law a 22 per cent reservation of jobs and college 
admissions for the scheduled castes and tribes, whose breakdown vanes 
from state to state'in accordance with the actual proportion of castes 
and tribes. The intermediate castes have been demanding, and to 
some extent receiving, additional reservations for themselves, so that 
substantial numbers in the forward and ‘higher-intermediate’ castes 
feel their position threatened and have been spearheading the anti- 
reservation agitation. While opposition bourgeois parties would like to 
exploit this to embarrass the Congress state governments, they are 
forced to adopt a highly ambivalent policy for fear of alienating too 
many sections of the intermediate castes. For its part, the Rajiv Gandhi 
administration finds itself falling back on delaying tactics on the reser- 
vation issue, thereby contradicting its proclaimed commitment to mod- 
ernization in job recruitment and education.'* 


The second attraction of Hindu nationalism ts the prospect it holds for 
the establishment of a new hegemonizing ideology, after a decade in 
which the collapse of ‘Congress socialism’ and populist welfarism led, 
1f not to a complete vacuum, then to a sharp disjuncture between class 
polarizations and other social tensions, and ever fainter murmurings of 
a ‘dominant ideology’. Hindu chauvinism, disguised as nationalism, 
offers more than an expression of the cultural/ideological yearnings of 
the newly aggressive intermediate castes. The birth of Hinduism as an 
ideology of nationhood dates back to the late-nineteenth and early- 
twentieth centuries, when it challenged a Western-oriented, secularly 
inclined liberalism for hegemony over the National Movement. M.K. 
Gandhi was in a sense the bridge between these two currents, at once 


14 The success of the antereservation agitanon m Gujarat ts due to the fact thet this is the one state 
where the proportion of high castes and Brahmins 1s cxceptionally high, around thirty per cent Even 
so, the result hes been oo more than a restoration of the status quo recommended by the Ban 
Commision: that t, a level of 52 per cent reservation The nanonal consensus on this emoe thet ts 
now being promised by the Centre uw really demgned to ascertain where aod on what addtttonal 
crotena reservations can be insoraponaliaed, and even how they can best be pushed forward without 
too powerful opposition. 
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providing the former with a significant if subterranean influence and 
assuring the latter victory as the public face of the independence 


struggle. 


In a country where ethnic, regional, caste and religious loyalties remain 
so strong, the task of forging a larger national identity has lagged 
behind the objective forces of unification. With the exception of the 
Northeastern territories of Nagaland (and perhaps Mizoram), there is 
no nationalities problem in the sense of peoples justifiably demanding 
secession from the Union. Insofar as the term 1s used (as it often is) to 
refer to the persistence and exacerbation of regional imbalances, ethnic, 
linguistic and cultural inequalities and rivalnes within the framework 
of an accepted territorial unity, then there is indeed a ‘nationalities 
problem’. Its most important manifestation is the demand by certain 
regions (the Jharkhand tribal area in central India) for statehood within 
the Union, and by certain states for greater autonomy or devolution 
and a larger share of the Centre’s pool of financial and material resources. 


The contrast between Rajiv Gandhi’s overwhelming victory in the Lok 
Sabha elections and the more limited successes in the state assembly 
elections (Sikkim, Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka went to opposition 
parties while no elections were held in Assam and Punjab) is testimony 
to the power of provincial and regional aspirations. In Punjab, where 
Hindu nationalism can serve to unite the majonty of the population 
behind a Centre committed to large-scale communal repression of Sikhs, 
this is arguably the most serious problem that the Indian state has 
had to face since independence. But more generally, the increasingly 
communal character of the Congress(I) and the forces at work among 
the petty bourgeoisie seem to give the new government no option other 
than to harp upon the historical uniqueness of “Hindu India’. This 
overt nationalism beds uneasily with the other component of the 
new hegemonizing ideology: namely, modernization through capitalist 
rationalization, managerial competence and a problem-solving approach. 
However, the marriage of the two seems unavoidable, as Rajiv Gandhi’s 
specific contribution to the ‘new era’ is precisely this technocratic 
ideology presented as the end of all ideology. The direction 1s perhaps 
best symbolized by the post-election pledge of the new crown prince 
of Indian politics that the physically polluted Ganges (to Hindus the 
holiest of rivers) would be ‘purified’. 


Prospects for the ‘Rajiv Era’ 


The new government’s ‘epoch-making budget’, as not a few prominent 
bourgeois commentators have called it, indicates a clear policy thrust 
of promoting capitalist growth regardless of social costs. The goal, 
moreover, is growth led by the private sector, with the public sector 
playing more and more of a subordinate role except in those strategic 
areas (defence, much of the infrastructure) where its strength will be 
irreplaceable for a long time to come. If the government has its way, 
there will be a sharp and decisive acceleration along the path of the 
most blatantly right-wing programme for capitalist accumulation since 
independence. Big monopolies are being allowed to expand their asset 
ceiling from Rs.200 million to Rs.1000 million so that they may benefit 
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from economies of scale. Corporate and personal taxation has been 
slashed, with promises of more cuts to come. A number of government 
controls are being abandoned and imports liberalized. Capitalist modern- 
izaton, albeit still selective, is being encouraged as never before, and 
no doubt there will be considerable denationalization in ‘non-strategic’ 
areas of the economy. Direct programmes for poverty reduction are 
not an important preoccupation: it is argued that so long as the economic 
cake grows fast enough, there will be enough both for the rich to 
increase their relative share and for the poor to raise their absolute 
consumption. 


= ‘Can this ‘trickle-down’ approach succeed in substantially reducing the 


proportion of the Indian population below the poverty level? To judge 
by the rising capital-output ratio in different sectors (the overall average 
stands at 6.1) or by the limited margin for raising the savings rate, 
already some 24 per cent of GNP, there are genuine reasons for extreme 
scepticism. The crucial mediating link between high growth and poverty 
reduction 1s the rate of employment, and all the evidence suggests that 
the essential pattern of Indian industnalization does not absorb enough 
labour even to offset the combined effects of population growth and 
labour displacement. The number of unemployed and underemployed 
is between 40 and 45 million, with some 200,000 more added to the 
total every month. India must be one of the few industrializing nations 
in the world where the proportion of rural dwellers has remained 
virtually unchanged 1n the last twenty-five years. Between 1965 and 
1981 the percentage of the labour force in agriculture declined from 49 
to 30 per cent in Brazil, 50 to 46 per cent ın Mexico and 58 to 34 per 
cent in South; orea, while in India it merely inched down from 74 to 
“VI per cent. 


Now, even in the ‘best-case scenario’ of a substantial decline in the 
numbers living below the poverty line, the essential problem of endemic 
political instability remains unsolved. For the Indian state has no 
adequate instrument to share out even a rapidly growing economic cake 
in portions that would be acceptable to all or most of the claimants, 
whose expectations and demands are in any case rising. Merely attempt- 
ing to expand the size of the cake—which is the only perspective the 
present government has—1s simply not enough. 


A further serious criticism of the recent budget is that it is strongly 
inflationary. This will inevitably be a further source of instability, 
especially if one remembers that most of the major social movements 
confronting the Centre and the state governments, ever since the 
Naxalite upsurge, have in their initial stages been directly or indirectly 
related to economic grievances. Some have even progressed from the 
issue of high prices to pose such political demands as the dissolution 
of the state legislature (Gujarat) or the replacement of the regime at the 
Centre. Others, like the struggle over reservation of job and educational 
opportunities, are obviously motivated by the fear of unemployment. 
Even the prolonged Assam agitation against the influx of ‘foreigners’ 
from Bangladesh is only comprehensible in the light of the region’s 
socio-economic exploitation by non-Assamese Indians (Marwaris and 
Punjabis), the limited avenues for employment of the Assamese petty | 
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bourgeoisie, arid the pressure on the land of the Assamese subsistence 
farmers. Farmer/kulak agitation in other states of India has nearly always 
been inspired by the search for higher profits through lower input costs 
and higher procurement prices for the marketable output. 


In a context of unabating inflation, wage claims and demands for 
indexation have been by far the most frequent cause of strikes and go- 
slows among the industrial workforce. In the case of the historic 
Bombay textile stnke, the workers demanded recognition of their own 
Maharashtra Giri Kamgar Union, led by Dr Datta Samant, ın place of 
the despised and thoroughly discredited employers’ union, the Congress- 
dominated Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sabha. This was a profoundly 
political cause, for the first time challenging state legislation and the 
power of the state to enforce it. Nevertheless, it was raised by textile 
workers as the essential means to their basic end: the winning ofa high 
wage increase!" 


Caste and communal conflicts in the rural and mofussil areas are often, 
though by no means always, a refraction of the pressures and demands 
created by socio-economic changes which are unacceptable to one 
dominant group or another. For example, the influx of Gulf money and 
the heavy demand for the skills and products of Muslim artisanal classes 
have transformed their relationship to local Hindu elites. Envy and 
ostentatious displays of new-found wealth tend to take religious forms 
and to spark communal ire. Even the Akali party agitation in Punjab 
is in substantial measure the struggle of an economically dominant Sikh 
Jat peasantry (30 per cent of the state’s population) for political power 
to secure further largesse from the state government and the Centre. 
With Sikhs compnsing 52 per cent of the population in the state and 
Hindus 48 per cent, this agitation can only be generalized to include 
the urban and non-Jat Sikhs if ıt plays upon certain genuinely felt and 
legitimate cultural, religious and political grievances. 


It should be stressed that even the resolution of such conflicts has not 
strengthened the mediating role of the ruling Congress. Indeed, the 
contrary is very often the case, as the leaders of the agitation conclude 
that the only chance of success lies in raising the stakes, broadening the 
scope of the movement and threatening to form an alliance with 
opposition parties or rival factions of the Congress(I). Some move- 
ments—such as the Sharad Josh: farmers’ movement in Maharashtra or 
the student-led Assam revolt—have tended to pass altogether outside 
the traditional party framework, although 1t is still too early to determine 
whether a definite trend 1s involved here. Should the Centre prove 
intransigent, as in Assam, the price that the Centre must pay for its 
partial victory is a relative decline ın its local popularity. The new 
prestige of Rajiv Gandhi only buys time for the Congress(I); it does 
not revolve the problem. How much time Rajiv can buy will in part 
depend on the seriousness of the blow dealt to the bourgeois opposition 
and the left parties, the CPI and CPM. If the December 84 general 
elections suggested a near-fatal decay of the bourgeois opposition, the 
assembly elections indicated that it would be overhasty to write it off. 
Whatever their problems in mounting a national alternative, the DMKP, 
Janata, Telugu Desam, National Conference and Akali Dal remain 


significant regional forces, and it 1s not excluded that new parties will 
be added to the list in the future. For the intermediate castes, crucial 
in this and other respects, do not have a fixed commitment to any 
political party, but only to their perceived interests. 


The heterogeneity of these castes is a further reason why even the 
appeal to Hindu nationalism is no assurance of short-term stability. 
Such an appeal is inevitably under pressure to tie itself to the promotion 
of a sanskritized Hind: as its principal medium of culturalideological 
expansion. Hindu nationalism thus carries within itself the seeds of 
north Indian, Hindi-speaking domination. The more these are allowed 
to germinate, the more likely it 13 that there will be a strongly negative 
reaction from the non-Brahmin Hindus of Bengal and Tamil Nadu, and 
quite possibly from Maharashtra and Gujarat in the West. 


Any analyst who scratches beneath the surface of the Rajiv promotion 
literature, whether emanating from the ‘public’ or the ‘private’ sector, 
cannot fail to be impressed by the formidable barners which still block 
the stabilization of social or political life in India. In a subsequent article 
I hope to examine the record of the Left, here mentioned only in 
passing, and to discuss the role of its various formations in Indian 
politics today. 
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‘Resurgent Democracy’: Rhetoric and 
Reality 
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During the past year Reagan administration officials and the US press have 
pointed with frequency and enthusiasm to a resurgence of democracy in Latin 
America. Secretary of State George Schultz, for example, has spoken of ‘more 
people voting in more elections in more countries than ever before in the 
history of this hemisphere’; while Alan Riding, writing in the New York 
Times of 11 November 1984, expressed the new vision under the byline: ‘A 
Latin Spring: Democracy in Flower’. This spate of publicity fits excellently 
with public relations requirements. Urgently needing to counteract the 
widespread negative responses to its Central American policies, the Reagan 
administration has itself sponsored elections in delicate situations (El Sal- 
vador, Grenada, Guatemala) as legitimizing projects, and asserted its devotion 
to democracy as a major reason for its anti-Sandinista policies. In relation to 
Nicaragua, however, Washington has suffered a number of setbacks: the 1984 
elections resulted in an impressive victory for the Sandinistas; the Contadora 
initiative, now supported by Managua, has become a thorn in the side of 
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US foreign policy; and the World Court’s ruling against the mining of 
Nicaraguan harbours has necessitated a costly rejection of its legitimacy. 
All the more useful, then, are press verdicts such as Alan Riding’s that 
‘given the United States’ enormous weight in the area, the adminis- 
tration’s public preference for democracy proved influential.’ Beside the 
general resurgence of democracy, it is implied, such foibles as the 
overthrow of one or two small backyard defectors from ‘democracy’ 
can surely be overlooked. 


A second hallmark of the new publicity is its superficiality and neglect 
of context. The scope and substance of changes are often grossly 
exaggerated, important exceptions are played down, and the adminis- 
tration’s own role is misrepresented. The news reports in question share 
a breezily optimistic view that the democratic ‘contagion’ is spreading 
and likely to continue into the indefinite future. ‘Democracy’, defined 
in a loose way, is assumed to prevail if the formal machinery of elections 
ıs put in place and civilians are allowed to occupy high office. There 
are no detailed analyses of the economic and political conditions that 
underlie the military retreat, nor of the extent to which the military 
establishments may retain effective power by securing their prerogatives 
in ‘security’ matters and their control of key instrumentalities of the 
state. Finally, no distinction 1s made between nearby Central America, 
where political conditions have been steadily deteriorating under active 
US intervention, and South America, where some kind of resurgence 
may really be occurring. 


The Roots of ‘Resurgent Democracy’ 


In the beginning, the Reagan administration openly proclaimed its 
support for friendly (‘non-totalitarian’) military dictatorships. Now it 
clams to have fathered the upsurge of democratic regimes. What 
has happened in the interme? From whence come these born-again 
democrats? Jeane Kirkpatrick is already insisting that she was “misunder- 
stood’, her position distorted. She too is strong for Brazilian democracy. 
But the fact ıs that the resurgence of democtacy ın South America took 
the Reaganites quite by surprise and has turned out of office some of | 
their closest and most reliable allies.! They are making the best of a bad 
situation. 


It should be noted that the return to civilian rule is taking place in 
states which had earlier abandoned democratic institutions with US 
assistance and approval. The overthrow of the Goulart government of 
Brazil was greeted enthusiastically in Washington, as was the military 
coup in Chile. The satisfaction of the US establishment with the ruling 
junta in Argentina was best captured in David Rockefeller’s pronounce- 
ment that that country finally had a government that ‘understands the 
private enterprise system’. A further mark of approval was the enormous 
flow of credit, aid and investment which the United States lavished on 





1 Upon entering office the Reagan sdministranon had quickly solicited the Argentinian secunty forces 
to heip m organming, tamung and fightng with the contas and to parucipare directly in the actions , 
of the army and death squads m El Salvador See Pirissdeipisa Inquerer, 5 Febcouary 1982, and Wachagyes 
Report en the Hearcpbere, 9 February 1982 
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the military regimes as they erected an economic model serving the 
interests of a small stratum of local business and foreign capital. While 
the army kept the masses disorganized by terror, imposing low wages 
in a no-strike environment, huge subsidies were provided to business, 
public assets sold off to the private sector at favourable prices, and 
foreign lenders promised that interest payments would be met. The 
suspension of parliamentary government assured the banking and mult- 
national corporate community that unruly legislatures would not inter- 
fere with the freedom of business. 


This system of ‘supply-side economics with machine-guns’ did not work 
even on its own terms. Argentinian, Chilean and Uruguayan rates of 
savings and investment never reached their pre-coup averages, and 
foreign capital failed to rush ın to invest in industry, instead confining 
itself largely to finance, trade and agribusiness. All three of .these 
countries suffered from sharply increased concentration of ownership 
and control, denationalization and economic stagnation, among other 
problems. Only in Brazil did savings and investment eventually nose 
ahead of pre-coup levels, although for the entire period of military 
rule—up to the 1980s collapse—the GDP rates of growth were not 
superior to those of the preceding years. The rapid growth of 1968-74 
was fueled by massive foreign credits, and when the ‘miracle’ petered 
out in default and increased dependence, none of the country’s basic 
problems had been addressed. 


The oil price rises of the 19708 were devastating blows to the fragile, 
dependent economies of Latin America, and the recession and soaring 
interest rates of the early 1980s finished off a system of growth which 
had come to involve borrowing to pay interest on previous loans. Real 
GDP in Latin America increased from $257bn to $336bn between 1975 
and 1984, or by 31 per cent;? in the same period the gross external debt 
rose from $89.4bn to $360.2bn, while net payments of interest and 
profits rocketed from $5.6bn to $37.3bn. Interest charges, at a rate of 
nine per cent, would amount to $32.4bn on a debt of $360bn— sizeable 
bite out of Latin American GDP and the equivalent of some 4o per cent 
of merchandise export earnings. 


The extent of the collapse is still not fully appreciated. The GDP of 
Latin America (exclusive of Cuba), which had increased by 4.8 per cent 
a year in 1975—78, and 6.1 per cent in 1979—80, fell to an average of o 
per cent for 1981—84. Given the rapid population growth, then, per 
capita GDP fell by an annual average of 2.2 per cent ın the latter period. 
Unemployment, already high, reached new peaks ın the early 1980s, 
while the inflation rate shot up from a weighted average of about jo 
per cent a year in 1976-81 to 84.5 per cent in 1981, 130.8 per cent in 
1983 and 175.4 per cent in 1984. 


The cnosis came to a head when major Latin American debtors were 
unable to pay interest and principal on their loans. Once the bubble 
broke, foreign capital flows dropped from $37.6bn in 1981 to a mere 


1 These dollar figures are expressed m 1970 prices The data bere and in what follows are taken from 
‘Prebomary Overview of the Latin Amenean Economy Dunng 1984’, CEPAL, January 1985 
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$4.4bn in 1983. As interest and profit repatriation amounted to $27.7bn 
in 1983, there was a net capital ostfow from Latin America totalling 
$23.3bn. The threatened collapse of the Latin American economies and 
the system of world credit triggered a massive patching-up operation 
under US and IMF auspices, in which government credits were extended 
to Latin debtors, private banks were dragooned into putting up more 
money, and rates and terms were adjusted (mainly, stretched out) to 
give the debtor countries more breathing space. In their turn, however, 
the debtors were compelled to give policy priority to boosting their 
foreign-exchange receipts and to carrying out what creditors deemed 
essential for the meeting of external obligations. In 1982 and 1983 
twelve Latin American countries signed IMF conditionality agreements 
that committed them to sharp cuts in social expenditure, deficits and 
inflation rates, and to diligent efforts to keep wage-rates and imports 
down and to facilitate exports. In short, the burden of adjustment for 
economic failure was placed on the same victims who had borne the 
brunt of costs for the pror system of ‘growth’. As we shall see, this 
new medicine is most unlikely to have its intended affect. But it is also 
doubtful whether the Latin American populations will willingly accept 
the hegemony of the international banking community, devote their 
surpluses to paying interest on debts accumulated in the years of the 
National Security State,> and quietly accept IMF deflationary prescrip- 
tions in that service. 


By 1982 the US-backed military regimes that had promoted export- 
oriented growth with open economies were effectively bankrupt. The 
socio-economic position of many important groups—including industri- 
alists, farmers and salaried professionals, as well as wage-workers and 
peasants—had been seriously undermined, and major social movements 
had reemerged to demand democracy and a change in economic policy. 
Huge demonstrations, general strikes, overwhelming support for civ- 
ilian rule in public opinion polls all indicated that time was running 
out for the internally divided military establishments. It was by no 
means the case that a return to civilian government had been chosen in 
advance by Washington and its military allies; on the contrary, it 
represented a strategic retreat in which both now sought to impose 
limits on the civilian politicians. 


Amalgamation of Terrorists and Democrats 


In his accolades to resurgent democracy in Latin Amenca, George 
Shultz and his speech-wniters have treated very distinct sets of political 
experiences as if they were identical in meaning. For Shultz, as long as 
elections take place in a client state, they are equated with democracy 
irrespective of substantive conditions that might make them mere 
facades. Thus he lumps together the fairly ‘open’ elections in Argentina, 


3 Dagnino Pastore, an Argentinian economist and focmer mumster of finance, bas chumed that ‘the 
amet counterpart of the mereased Labhilmes [buik up dunng the mubtary years] have, not added 
significantly to the capacity of the country to generate foreign exchange’ According to Pastore, the 
three moet mportant uses of the loans, in order of tmportance, were capmal flight, foreign tourism, and 
the purchase of non-traditional imports José M Dagnino Pastore, ‘An Ant-Inflationary Expenment, 
Argentina 1979-81’, 10 Sppeccmw on Liberatryetven sad Stebelrrateen. Recent Expormacs m the Sonthers 
Come, Washington, D C. World Bank, May 20-21, 1981, mimeo, pp 14-15 
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Uruguay, Brazil, Bolivia, Peru and Ecuador with those in the terror- 
ridden societies of El Salvador and Guatemala and in US-occupied 
Honduras and Grenada. Elections are meaningful, however, only when 
they are associated with basic freedoms: when trade unions, peasant 
and cooperative associations, professional organizations, local opinion 
leaders, and ordinary citizens can meet, talk freely, put forward candı- 
dates, and make choices without constraint and fear. Such freedoms 
mostly exist in South America to greater or lesser degree—they do not 
exist in El Salvador and Guatemala. In these ‘death squad democracies’ 
electoral counts are accompanied by civilian body counts. El Salvador 
lacks the most elementary freedom: the right to dissent without being 
assassinated. Under the two Duarte regimes and the openly military 
interval between them, 50,000 Salvadoran civilians were murdered, and 
a large fraction of dissident trade union, university, professional and 
other groups was physically eliminated. The situation in Guatemala is 
little different: elections are being prepared there for a terrorized, 
atomized population, herded into strategic hamlets and killed by the 
army and death squads at rates that have averaged several thousand per 
year over the past decade. In El Salvador and Guatemala, despite the 
existence of mass movements of the left, no left candidates can qualify 
to run in elections—~ point which does not inhibit US media encomiums 
to the quality of these elections. 


The terror-cum-elections format in Central America is essentially a 
public relations exercise for US public and congressional consumption; 
to provide a rationale for pumping US aid into these states. At the same 
time, through a process of amalgamation, positive liberal responses to 
democratic reform in South America are manipulated by the Reagan 
administration to provide electoral cover for an essentially military 
policy in Central America. 


Military Power in South America 


It should be obvious that elections may not involve any shift in power 
if the menu of candidates is restricted to an official list approved by a 
behind-the-scenes elite. Political change may also be limited or non- 
existent if “deals’ are struck with the narrow list of eligible civilians, or 
if an institutional structure of privilege and repression is maintained 
intact by prior agreement with the civilians who take office. 


It is noteworthy that the US media do not raise such issues in reference 
to the resurgent democracies, but instead take the emergence of civilian 
rule ın “friendly” countries at nominal and superficial value. During the 
recent elections returning Uruguay to civilian rule, for example, the 
man generally acknowledged to be the most popular political figure in 
the country, Wilson Ferretra Aldunate, was kept in jails and barred 
from running for office. A second major political contender, General 
Liber Seregni, was also kept off the ballot by army fiat. The election 
was held under conditions negotiated with the army, whose institutional 
status and power remained intact and were to be adjusted, if at all, by 
future talks with the elected government. But Uruguay ts an ‘approved’ 
state, and the election winner, Julio Maria Sanguinetti, was even given 
the blessing of the US Ambassador. Thus, despite the disqualifications 
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of major candidates, the newspaper of record was able to conclude: 
‘Still, Uruguay is resuming its democratic vocation.’ 


In the case of Nicaragua, by contrast, the fact that potentially important 
candidates were much freer to run than in Uruguay, and the equally 
free electoral environment, could not offset Nicaragua’s disabilities. The 
voluntary refusal to run by José Arturo Cruz (which was almost surely 
preplanned to help discredit the election), and the Sandinista domination 
of the army, were too much. Poor Nicaragua is not part of the 
‘resurgence’. To quote again the newspaper of record: ‘Only the naive 
believe that Sunday’s election in Nicaragua was democratic or legitimiz- 
ing proof of the Sandinistas’ popularity.’5 


The stress on the army’s role, so absent in discussion of Uruguay, 
would seem wholly unjustified in light of the Sandinistas’ historical 
background, In Nicaragua the army is part of a broad-based movement 
that brought a popular government to power, whereas in Uruguay and 
virtually all the other countries undergoing resurgence, it has been an 
elite instrument whose pnme function is to keep the masses under 
control. Upon taking power in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Uruguay and 
elsewhere, the armed forces sought to destroy popular organizations 
and to reduce ordinary citizens to powerless atoms. As was pointed out 
in Church documents produced during the 1960s and 19708 (e.g., The 
Cry of the People, put out by bishops of the Catholic Church in Brazil 
in 1973), army terror was an integral element in the ‘development 
model’ of those years. The civilian casualties in Latin America included 


g0,000 or more ‘disappeared’ alone. 


The military regimes used the cover of national security to advance 
their own interests, at the same time depressing the condition of ordinary 
citizens. In Argentina, for example, military spending rose by 200 per 
cent between 1972 and 1980, while public spending on education and 
health fe// 50 per cent and 30 per cent respectively. By 1983 the military 
budget in Argentina had risen to 8 per cent of GDP, compared with 
2.2—2.5 per cent under prior administrations. Moreover, these enlarged 
outlays mainly involved income transfers, with no proportionate spin- 
off in military capability. A recent analysis of Chilean military expendi- 
tures—which, like Argentina’s, swallow some 7 to 10 per cent of GDP— 
notes the large fraction going to wages, pensions and other forms of 
remuneration: 60-80 per cent, as against 20 per cent in Britain. Basic 
Chilean military pensions are five times those of ordinary citizens.” 


The armies of the resurgent democracies are not only accustomed to 
power and privilege—with minor exceptions their officer corps are also 
ideologically hostile to democratic rule. Thus it is extremely significant 
that they are exiting from office with their personnel and institutional 


4 Næ York Tans editomal, 1 December 1984 

5 New York Tres chtomal, 7 November 1984. 
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status largely intact. The deals struck are not on the public record, and 
in some cases are subject to further negotiation. But there seem to have 
been general assurances that military budgets will be protected, that 
prior human rights violations will not be used as the basis of ‘vendettas’, 
and that the armed forces will retain at least partial authority on security 
matters. 


The Argentinian experience represents at the moment the most enterpris- 
ing and progressive effort to reduce military power in a resurgent state. 
It is also a favourable case, as the army retreated from direct rule by 
virtue of an overwhelming and massive refusal to heed its discredited 
representatives. Even in this instance, however, the army has merely 
retreated, and the success of the reform effort remains in doubt. The 
army still has considerable autonomy, is able to continue sporadic 
violent attacks on its perceived enemies,® and has proven to be largely 
beyond prosecution for horrendous crimes. Alfonsin’s procrastination 
and vacillation in bringing to account the military officials responsible 
for torture and disappearances sorely tried the patience of an important 
part of his democratic constituency; over fifty thousand Argentinians 
marched in Buenos Aires in mid-March demanding that the military 
officials be brought to justice. Jurisdiction in most torture-disappearance 
cases was given to military courts, with predictable results. In mid- 
April the top nine junta figures were finally placed on trial, and ıt 
appears likely that this will be the symbolic vehicle whereby the Alfonsin 
government exorcises the grim past. 


The Alfonsin government has made a number of efforts to decentralize 
the military, to reduce its financial independence, to weed out hardliners 
in the top echelons and to cut its funding. This has been a bitter struggle, 
with some significant successes—over two-thirds of the highest-ranking 
army officers have resigned or retired since Alfonsin took over. Alfonsin 
initially promised a 20 per cent budget cut, but shortly thereafter Defence 
Minister Barras spoke of merely ‘reallocating’ military resources, and 
Undersecretary Cuchiara finally explained: ‘No spectacular savings must 
be expected. There will be some military cuts, but no one must think 
we are about to leave the nation defenceless."? More recently, Alfonsin 
has made a further attempt to slice the military budget, but a much- 
discussed study by Paul Rogers of the Bradford University School of 
Peace Studies suggests that under civilian rule Argentina has continued 
with an arms buildup, not only completing the replacement of lost 
equipment and supplies from the Falklands War, but engaging in further 
modernization and growth.!0 


If this picture of surviving military power is true in Argentina, it applies 
all the more to other South American countries. The conclusion has to 
be that, in an important sense, military institutions still hold the 
resurgent democracies hostage against any incursion on their rights or 
any departure from what they regard as sound principles. Thorough- 


* According to Adolfo Perez Esqurval, 216 abductions by paranlrtary groups took plece in Argentine 
in 1984 Gamier (New York), 10 March 1985 

9 Lets Aseria Regeomad Reports, Southern Com, 13 April 1984 

10 Thed , 1 February and 8 March 1985. 


going democratization will require a further major erosion of military 
power and status. Perhaps the real test of civilian rule will come if a 
serious threat develops to army or elite privilege—or to US policy 
positions. 


Economic Constraints 


The importance of the army’s role is reinforced by economic and social 
contradictions confronting the new civilian regimes. On the one hand, 
their leaders are under tremendous pressure from the United States, the 
international financial community, and important indigenous interests, 
to do what 1s required for the servicing of the external debt. In 
negotiating the transition, the new political rulers made various promises 
that they would adhere to economic agreements and obligations. Failure 
to do so would be a radical act (unless forced on the govermment by 
circumstances out of its control) and would be immediately followed 
by the suspension of trade credit and new funding, and other reprisals.11 
It would thus precipitate an immediate and severe economic crisis and 
necessitate a major restructuring of economic relationships, internally 
and externally. The extensive structure of relations with the United 
States and the West, and the continued strength of the military insti- 
tution, ensure that the costs of repudiation and going-it-alone would 
be high indeed. £2 


On the other hand, the new regimes came into existence on a wave of 
popular support and demands for improvement of the lot of the masses. 
Alfonsin, for example, promised to increase the real wages of his 
constituents—which 1s incompatible with the reductions in public spend- 
ing and consumer subsidies, the devaluation, import cuts and high 
unemployment that would be required to generate adequate export 
surpluses for foreign-debt servicing. Cuts in military expenditure would 
help, as would collection of the estimated $4bn annually lost in tax 
evasion. But for an indefinite period interest payments on the deadweight 
extemal debt will swallow 50 per cent or more of export earings and 
6—8 per cent of GDP. Policies that will allow transfers of this order will 
surely be regressive, hitting the very people who were the losers in the 
creation of the debt. The view of many 1s that the foreign debt was a 
burden ımposed by the foreign-supported military regime without 
benefit to the indigenous majonty. Alfonsin, however, has clearly opted 
to accommodate the international financial community. The new June 
1985 programme of devaluation, wage—price controls, a new currency 
unit, and sharp budget cutbacks formalizes this commitment. It imposes 
an immediate 30 per cent cut in real wages. 


The new programme will not work, partly because the Argentinian 
masses will not accept the primacy of debt-servicing without a struggle, 
and partly because it rests on false economic assumptions. It 1s based 
on Chicago School notions that the Latin American economies can 


11 For the spectal case of Peru sec below 

2 On the pomuve economics of repadmtions and conftecation, see Martin Bronfenbrenner, “The 
Appeal of Confiecation in Economic Development’, Ecosse Dereleparent and Caltarel Change, Vol 
I, No 3, Apal 1955 
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generate adequate export surpluses by appropriate wage, price and 
exchange-rate adjustments and free market conditions, including suitable 
inducements to foreign capital. But the bubble of 1960s and 1970s 
growth rested on authoritarian conditions, a world boom, and a flood 
of overly sanguine financial and real foreign investment. Under post- 
bubble conditions, with excessive debt burdens, deflationary policies, 
slow growth and political unrest, not only does foreign capital have no 
interest in investing in Latin America, it is anxious to get out. So is 
domestic capital, which has already made a substantial exodus over the 
past decade or so. ($60—-7obn in private Latin American capital was 
estimated to be in offshore liquid investment in the spring of 1985.) 
Latin America’s difficulties pose threats that make private capital look 
abroad to the United States, or to East Asia where, as one American 
executive told the Wal Street Journal, the people ‘have geared themselves 
to boost private enterprise’.!5 


In short, the route being forced upon the resurgent democracies by the 
IMF, and now being imposed by Alfonsin, is a Catch—22 dead-end. The 
struggle to deflate, to generate export surpluses, contain imports and 
encourage foreign investment is hopelessly inadequate—and in fact 
internally contradictory—in the 1980s environment of mobile and risk- 
sensitive capital, sharp international competition among Third World 
producers, and growing protectionism. Argentina’s new austerity pro- 
gramme has bought it a little more time, as well as raising its borrowing 
capacity (aod its foreign debt burden). But we feel sure that the 
programme will do nothing useful to solve the crisis. 


Is it possible that the new civilian rulers are ‘fall guys’ whose allotted 
task is to take primary responsibility for assured economic failures? The 
military regimes and their US partners, having built up an unmanageable 
foreign debt and allowed social and economic sores to fester while they 
‘developed’ their own bank accounts, have now moved to the wings to 
wait. The civilian governments imposing IMF-banker conditions on 
their long-suffering populations will not be able to meet any popular 
needs and demands. On the contrary, they find themselves in the 
position of enforcing further cut-backs on basic needs. Can democracy 
survive in such an environment? With the military machines still intact, 
won’t the inevitable ‘disorder’ lead to a renewal of army rule? Such 
questions are not posed by the press. 


Brazil 


The civilian government that took office in Brazil in March 1985, 
led by José Samey, is an amalgam of former military collaborators, 
conservative state political bosses, and reformist social democrats. The 
process of democratization acceptable to the military, the United States, 
the bankers, and the multinationals necessarily resulted in a substantial 
conservative presence in the victorious coalition. Of 479 federal depu- 
ties, some 300 are reportedly businessmen. While the vast majority of 
the electorate favours basic structural reforms, the newly elected regime 
is honeycombed with conservative and rightist politicians whose pri- 
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mary goal is to preserve the distribution of income and land, limit the 
power of labour, and preserve relations with the IMF and the banks 
while retaining leverage to bargain over specific issues. 


The demise of the military regime was a product of three factors: the 
profound and continuing economic crisis, the growth of autonomous 
mass movements, and the increasing influence of the party-led oppo- 
sition, particularly the Brazilian Democratic Party Movement (PMDB) 
and the Liberal Front Party (PFL), which joined together to form the 
Democratic Alliance. Between 1981 and 1984, Brazil experienced a 
negative growth-rate, a 9 per cent decline in per capita income, a 30 
per cent fall in workers’ income, an inflation rate between 100 and 200 
per cent a year, a declining capacity to import, and an external debt 
that had reached $101.8bn by 1984. As the crisis deepened, the sharp 
fall in capital inflows from abroad, while overseas profit and interest 
payments remained at high levels, created severe balance-of-payments 
pressures. These led ın turn to traditional IMF remedies—high interest- 
rates, reduced investment, increased exports and sharply contracted 
imports. Brazil’s ratio of interest payments to exports ranged between 
§§ per cent and 37 per cent during the same period. The military 
regime’s attempts to squeeze labour further, in compliance with the 
demands of the IMF and international bankers, led to widespread 
disaffection and the proliferation of trade unions, land occupations, 
food-store sackings, and so on. The opposition parties benefited from 
this mobilization and rode with it into power. 


The distinction between the social movements and the ruling Demo- 
cratic Alliance is crucial, however, to the recent unfolding of Brazilian 
democracy. The Samey government is composed of ‘reformists’ (the 
left wing of the PMDB) and conservatives from the PFL and the right 
wing of the PMDB. Its policies—or lack of them—reflect its attempt to 
conciliate the irreconcilable antagonists emerging from opposition to 
the military regime. Sarney himself, in a major radio—TV address, talked 
in populist language of the sharp upward redistribution of wealth and 
income that had occurred under the prior regime, and described the 
increase in hunger as ‘the most current and challenging issue in Brazil’. 
= Yet while urging action to meet this challenge, his speech offered no 
concrete proposals and even expressed sympathy with the widespread 
‘despair in the face of impossible solutions’. 


The new government’s actions have been in keeping with this combined 
sense of urgency and regret. Apart from an emergency food programme, 
the regime has been stymied ın its attempts to make the most elementary 
changes. The military has not been restructured, austerity programmes 
are still in place, Sarney’s mild agranan reform proposal is being fiercely 
resisted, labour’s demands for quarterly cost-of-living adjustments have 
been rejected, and the divisions between the regime and its popular 
constituency have grown. While exports and industrial production 
during the first half of 1985 registered substantial increases over 1984, 
the massive interest disbursements left a balance-of-payments deficit of 
$1.4bn dollars for the first quarter of 1985. The economic recovery of 
1985, such as it 1s, has not benefited the vast majority of waged and 
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salaried workers, and the overhang of foreign debt and IMF constraints 
blocks major reforms and rapid economic expansion. 


The slackened rate of growth and IMF austerity programmes have been 
particularly damaging to the interests of Brazilian labour.'4 Between 
1980 and 1984, payrolls dropped 31 per cent, and employment decreased 
by 15 per cent. In an effort to recoup the losses, massive and prolonged 
strikes were carried out by metalworkers, public service employees, 
teachers, medical and postal workers, and even seasonal farm workers, 
particularly in São Paulo State where more than 150,000 workers were 
involved. Meanwhile, with inflation expected to surpass the official 200 
per cent target, and with the government unable to fend off IMF 
constraints on social expenditure and expansionist policies, there is little 
likelihood of easy relations between the regime and the militant trade 
unions. 


Despite the generally conciliatory, pro-business orientation of the Sarney 
government, it is also being squeezed by the Right. The IMF has 
hardened its demands, insisting that the government completely elimin- 
ate the public deficit and drastically reduce the rate of inflation. However, 
the proposed contractionary measures are being resisted by most busi- 
ness people and of course labour.!5 The military has publicly opposed 
allowing leftists in the government. Landlords are building up private 
armies to combat the land reform proposals and some hundred peasant 
squatters and supportive church activists have been killed already. 
Moreover, there are sharp divisions within the government between 
those who seek to retain legislation limiting strikes and those who 
advocate reforms; those supporting the IMF proposals and those secking 
to water them down; those who favour agrarian reform and those who 
staunchly oppose it. While the regime has refused to put a ceiling on 
interest payments to foreign banks, it has cited a lack of funds in shelving 
plans for an emergency programme against hunger. The accommodation 
with the military 1s also evident in the fact that only one officer has 
been formally charged with torture, though many have been accused in 
publicly available documents. (The one officer convicted was merely 
stripped of his post.) The old military officials, schools, privileges and 
prerogatives are intact, and thus the base remains for a re-entry of the 
military into political life if the civilian leadership should fail to over- 
come the crises and control conflict, or stray too far from free enterprise 
and banker principles. 


Existing through the tolerance of all, but sustained by no major class, 
the Sarney regime embodies all the weaknesses and vacillations of liberal 
democracy, and few of its virtues: fearful of labour and cringing before 
the banks, ıt has proved incapable of making the socio-economic changes 
necessary to sustain labour support and to consolidate a popular base 
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for democracy. The division between the ‘political class’, located in the 
reform party apparatus, and the independent class unions threatens to 
undermine the stability of the regime. The growth of class polarization 
outside of parliament—between armed landlords and their hitmen and 
the land squatters, metalworkers and employers, state executives and 
public employees—points up the failure of the government to confront 
the most pressing issues. The Brazilian experience once again demon- 
strates that class-based institutions—including elected ones—cannot be 
reconciled with classless conceptions of politics and ‘state autonomy’. 


Deteriorating Democracies: Peru and Bolivia 


To the degree that the new civilian leaders respond to the banks, the 
military, and US officials, they are obliged to disregard popular demands. 
There 1s a real possibility that such continuities can alienate electorates 
and set up a new round of militancy and resurgent authoritarianism 
(which will then confirm the view of mindless cynics who see Latin 
America in terms of perpetual cycles of freedom and dictatorship). 
Ample evidence for these concerns is found in the experiences of Peru 
and Bolivia, two of the first countries to undergo democratization in 
recent years. 


In Peru the civilian Belaúnde government immediately agreed in 1980 
to meet its obligations to international creditors, to accept IMF financial 
and economic prescriptions, and to increase military spending. Its policy 
of economic liberalization was premised on the belief that free trade 
would stimulate export-led growth. Large-scale overseas borrowing, 
- greater incentives to foreign investors, and the denationalization of local 
state enterprises, were further parts of the banker—IMF orthodoxy put 
in place by the new regime. 


These policies, combined with the recession and high interest-rates of 
the Reagan era, produced the worst socio-economic crisis of the century 
in Peru. GDP stopped growing in 1982, fell by 11 per cent in 1983, and 
then made a modest 2.3 per cent recovery in 1984. Per capita income 
dropped 13.3 per cent between 1981 and 1984, and manufacturing 
output declined by almost 20 per cent during the first three years of the 
Belaunde term. The ratio of external interest payments to exports rose 
from 21.8 per cent in 1981 to 35.5 per cent in 1984. Unemployment 
and underemployment reached a staggering 63 per cent of the economi- 
cally active population in 1983, and in Lima itself street-vending 1s by 
far the most important occupation. The rate of inflation rose from 73 
per cent ın 1981 to 106 per cent in 1984, while real wages steadily 
declined for the shrinking number of employed workers. 


Failing entirely to cope with this acute crisis, the governing centre— 
right Popular Action Party (AP) plummeted in public esteem and was 
crushingly defeated by the semi-populist APRA candidate in the April 
1985 elections. (AP obtained only slightly more than the 5 per cent 
required to maintain legal registration as a political party.) Deep polari- 
ties have emerged: in the interior, Sendero Luminoso, the ‘Maoist’ 
guerrilla group, has gained considerable support, particularly in Ayac- 
ucho, and appears to be spreading to other provincial areas. On the 


other hand, the military has taken de facto control of the areas contested 
with the guerrillas, instituting a regime of widespread terror and 
generating the worst Peruvian human rights abuses in this century. 
(Over four thousand have disappeared or been killed over the past three 
years, and many more are known to have been victims of army torture.) 
The free-market policies and Belaunde’s decision to funnel major 
. resources to the overseas banks have surely contributed a great deal to 
the remilitarization of Peru. While the major political damage has been 
incurred by Belaunde’s party and regime, the new APRA administration 
faces crushing problems, without the resources or borrowing capacity 
. to escape from the debt-poverty trap. 


The incoming president Alan Garcia has displayed great energy and 
taken steps that have aroused enthusiasm and hope in Peru. His inaug- 
ural speech promised attention to agriculture and the poor, an increase 
in local food production, greater controls over imports, foreign 
exchange and prices, cutbacks on arms purchases,!6 and a new, indepen- 
dent foreign policy (supporting Contadora and Nicaraguan sovereignty 
and protecting both from the country that ‘considers itself to be the 
owner of the hemisphere’). Some of these proposals were quickly put 
into effect in an anti-inflationary package that included a partial price 
freeze, a small devaluation, a reduction 1n the rate of interest, and an 
18 per cent wage increase. So far, however, the initiatives are marginal 
in relation to Garcila’s larger aims and the pressing needs of the Peruvian 
people. The internal and external constraints on major redistribution 
and mobilization of resources remain severe. With interest payments 
$450m in arrears, and Garcia proposing sharp limits on payments to 
external creditors, the likelihood of substantial net credit from abroad 
is dim. Given APRA’s history of compromise and conciliation with 
international capital, there must be serious question as to Garcia’s 
capacity to follow through on his initial proposals. 


Garcia’s most widely publicized and perhaps most important initiative, 
similar to the one earlier mooted by Celso Furtado and others, has been 
a declaration that Peru would put a ten per cent cap on export revenue 
available for servicing the country’s foreign debt. It should be recog- 
nized that ten per cent of exports is a larger figure than the actual level 
of Peru’s recent payment on its external debt. Thus the proposal is less 
fearsome than it sounds, and hardly constitutes a Peruvian repudiation. 
Nevertheless, ıt is an important declaration of principle that debtor 
capacity and internal conditions should take primacy over the contrac- 
tual rights of creditors. Peru has not suffered yet from international 
retaliation because it was already a serious delinquent, virtually unable 
to pay, and a relatively small debtor in Latin American terms. Sull, 
international bankers are worried that Peru’s action may provide a 
model that will eventually be adopted by the larger debtors as their 
problems continue to mount. Following the initial stage of renego- 
tiations, postponements and stretch-outs by mutual accord, the cap may 
signal a further major development in a process of gradual repudiation. 


In Bolivia a similar pattern has emerged. The democratic regime of 
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Siles Suazo initially attempted to honour past debts and to abide by 
IMF formulas prescribing salary freezes, public sector austerity, and a 
lessening of state controls. The consequences were disastrous. Between 
1981 and 1984, GDP fell by 16 per cent—a staggering 24.6 per cent 
decline on a per capita basis. Export earnings fell from about $16bn in 
1980 to $700m in 1984. With the foreign debt steadily rising, the ratio 
of debt service to exports reached 57 per cent in 1984. Inflation, which 
had been running at 25 per cent in 1981, soared to 328 per cent in 1983 
and 2,177 per cent in 1984, and is over 3,000 per cent in 1985. Bolivia’s 
interest obligations on its foreign debt now amount to about $4oom a 
year. Its export-oriented growth has also elevated its bills for freight 
and insurance, adding another $200m per year to the balance-of- 
payments deficit. These sums, if invested in productive activities, might 
well have made a difference in turning the economy around. 


Through massive and sustained strikes, the Bolivian labour movement 
forced Siles to place a temporary moratorium on debt payments in the 
spring of 1984 and to case up on the IMF austerity programme. Economic 
conditions have not improved since then, and budget deficits and 
inflation are wildly out of control. Brutal impoverishment—wages of 
employed miners are under $60 a month—provoked a two-week general 
strike in early March 1985 that shut down the economy. Siles responded 
by calling out the armed forces to break the strike. Once again Bolivia 
is polarized between a radical democratic socialist movement and a 
tegime relying heavily on military repression. The environment of 
uncertainty, conflict and economic deterioration has been a propitious 
one for military intrigues from the narco-milicos (the various factions 
of the mulitary command who deal in drugs, and right-wing politics). 
Ironically, also, the current stalemate aided a new bid for power by 
ex-dictator Hugo Banzer, under whose rule the cocaine mafia was 
institutionalized in Bolivia and the bulk of the country’s $4.5bn debt 
was incurred. Banzer, friend and protector of Klaus Barbie, and a major 
human rights violator, was an invited guest at the 1984 Republican 
national convention in Dallas, Texas. His bid for power was beaten 
back, however, by a combination of left and ‘old right’ forces that 
returned to office Paz Estensoro, long-time standard-bearer of the 
conservative wing of the MNR, a politician without power or 
programme. 


The negative experiences of Peru and Bolivia support the view that 
the political-economic constraints accepted by newly elected regimes 
elsewhere in Latin America allow them few opportunities for consolidat- 
ing a democratic consensus. Debt moratoria and democratic restructur- 
ing of the armed forces are necessary accompaniments to political 
change if democracy ıs to be given a chance to succeed. 


Resurgent Authoritarianism: The Case of Chile 


Similar processes of erosion in the Dominican Republic, Jamaica and 
throughout Central America are especially pertinent to an evaluation of 
the impact of US policy. For the true areas of resurgent democracy have 
witnessed relatively slight US intervention and resource commitment in 
recent years. In Central America, where US intervention is on a large 
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scale, the power of the armed forces has grown and democratic insti- 
tutions are either cynical façades or in the process of rapid 
disintegration.!7 


Chile presents a special case, as its dictator has been aggressively resistant 
to pressures for abertera and has reimposed state-of-siege conditions. 
But in stark contrast to their stand on alleged deficiencies in Nicaragua, 
the Reaganites have shown tolerant understanding for Pinochet’s denial 
of the rudiments of pluralism and his refusal to hold elections. Washing- 
ton’s attitude 1s revealing evidence that there is no relationship, or even 
a negative correlation, between its own policies and the resurgence of 
democracy in Latin America. The reasons for this are twofold. First, 
the Reaganites still prefer viable authoritarian regimes to genuinely 
democratic governments. Secondly, the social movements seeking Pino- 
chet’s overthrow favour basic changes in socio-economic structures and 
civilian—military relations. Unlike their counterparts in other countries, 
they are calling for democracy without military vetoes and compromises 
with the IMF. This has placed Washington in a small dilemma: it risks 
serious isolation if present trends continue and the Pinochet dictatorship 
finds it increasingly difficult to find support even among the elite. Yet 
a lifting of the state of siege and the opening of negotiations with the 
centre-right would threaten to weaken the regime and to deepen the 
influence of the democratic movements. Washington has tackled the 
problem, as in the cases of South Africa, South Korea and other friendly 
authoritarian regimes, by means of ‘quiet diplomacy’; that 1s, gently 
urging nominal or modest reforms while supporting the authoritarian 
rulers in all essentials. A recent visit of Langhome Motley to Chile 
reportedly left Pinochet ‘purring with satisfaction’.!8 Motley expressed 
confidence that the government of Chile was in good hands, urged the 
opposition to accept Pinochet’s timetable of an election for 1989 (with 
all ‘Marxist parties’ excluded), and objected to any street demonstrations 
and mass mobilizations as playing into Communist hands. 


Conclusion 


The Reagan administration is operating on four separate tracks in Latin 
America. In Central America (apart from Nicaragua), where a mobilized 
population is pressing for democracy and structural change, Washington 
has opted for the formula of attempting to destroy the social movements 
and then promoting (and publicizing) elections among local loyalists 
that will ratify the status quo. The second track, used in South America, 
involves support for elections where liberal politicians have gained 
hegemony over the mass movements and are willing to accept socio- 
economic policies acceptable to the banks and the armed forces. The 
third track may be seen in operation in Chile. There the mass movements 
are powerful and mobilized, as in Central America, so that the core 
policy 1s one of continued backing for authoritarian rule and state terror, 
with a subsidiary goal of gently urging (but not insisting upon) gradual 
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accommodation with centre-right civilian political forces. The fourth 
track, and the main thrust in Washington’s Central American policy 
today, is to escalate the economic, political and military assault on 
Nicaragua. By neutralizing US liberals and their Latin American civilian 
counterparts with rhetoric on ‘resurgent democracy’, the Reaganadmin- È 
istration hopes to obtain a free hand in securing a military victory 
against this dangerously vital example of social and economic (as well 

as political) democracy in Central America. 


Washington’s multi-track policy, then, combines support for death- 
squad democracy, constrained democracy, and dictatorship: there is still 
a substantial road ahead before we can speak of an authentic and 
consequential ‘resurgent democracy’. And it will develop in spite of, 
not because of, the policies emanating from Washington. 
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Alejo Carpentier 


The Latin American Novel 


When was the novel bora in Latin America and bow did it developt* 


It’s dificult for Europeans to understand the development of the novel in 
Latin America for a very simple reason: they are used to thinking in terms 
of the Romantic period which began at the end of the eighteenth century 
and flourished prodigiously in the nineteenth. In Europe the novel is a 
presence, something which exists in your culture and is continually proliferat- 
ing. In Latin American countries, on the other hand, where Spanish and 
Portuguese were imposed in the sixteenth century, the process was initially 
much slower. Our literature followed the movement of others, beginning 


with epic poetry, going on to lyric verse, then developing into short stories 


and folk tales. The novel has always been a mature genre. There are countries 
in Africa and Asia which have an age-old tradition of poetry but have barely 
begun to produce novels. Out literature in Spanish and Portuguese is several 
centuries behind that of other romance languages. Before the discovery of 


America, however, we had a literature, a poetry, a form of expression, 
in the magnificent codicils, in the pre-Conquest texts and the marvellous 
Popol Vuh, one of the most important books in literary history. 


Let me tell you an anecdote which illustrates this poetic tradition in 
Latin America. More than twenty years ago, when I was living in 
Venezuela, my wife and I went to stay in a small fishing village on the 
Caribbean coast called Turiamo. There were no hotels, no bars, and 
you got there by crossing kilometres and kilometres of virgin forest. 
All the inhabitants of the village were black, there were no schools and 
almost everyone was illiterate. We soon got to know the village people 
and they often told us about the Poet, a person who enjoyed a great 
deal of prestige there. He hadn’t been to the village for about two 
months and the people missed him. One day he reappeared, bringing 
news from other areas. He was a colossal negro, illiterate and poorly 
dressed. I told him Pd like to hear his poetry. “Yes, he replied. “Tonight, 
by the sea.’ 


And that night all the village people, children, old folk, everyone, 
gathered on the beach to wait for the Poet. He took off his hat with a 
ritual gesture and, looking out to sea, with his deep, somewhat monot- 
onous voice, began in quite acceptable octosyllables to recite the wonder- 
ful story of Charlemagne tn a version similar to that of the Song of 
Roland. 


That day I understood perhaps for the first time that in our America, 
wrongly named Latin, where an illiterate black descendant of Yorubas 
or Bantus could recreate the Song of Roland —in a language richer than 
Spanish, full of distinctive inflections, accents, expressions and syntax— 
where wonderful Nahuatl poetry existed long before Christopher Col- 
umbus was born, even before Alfonso the Wise and San Isidoro’s 
Esymologues, in ous America there were a culture and a theatrical dispo- 
sition which gave poetry an importance long lost in many countries 1n 
Europe. 


It is hard to imagine in the streets of Paris, London, Rome, or even 

Madrid, the kind of ‘poetry vendors’ you find in Caracas selling 

by Rubén Dario, César Vallejo, Garcia Lorca, Pablo Neruda and Nicolas 

Guillén for a few pence. That is why the poet commands such enormous 
in our countries—except, that is, when he is hated by a dictator, 

any old Pinochet who actually fears poets. 


And lass respected when be lends bis talent and prestige to bolster a dictator, as 
Rabés Darto among others did. 


That’s true. It’s incredible to think of that great poet taking presents 
from a petty Central American tyrant and calling him a benefactor, 
while at the same time justifying himself to his critics by saying that 
he, Dario, was not a judge of history. He quite happily accepted the 
editorship of a San Salvador newspaper from a president who was, in 
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his own words, irrational and tyrannical like most Central American 
dictators. This greatest of poets rubbed shoulders with half-witted 
politicians, reactionaries, tin-pot generals, and found them agreeable 
and even interesting. When extolling the virtues of the city of San 
José, Costa Rica, he noted that one of its main merits was its highly 
Kuropeanized and Americanized society. It is also true, however, that 
Dario’s irresponsibility was no exception. Another good Latin American 
poet who spent a lot of time in Havana, Porfirio Barba Jacob, used to 
offer his talents as a campaigning journalist (to brilliant effect) to 
whoever paid him most generously, without a thought for the legitimacy 
or honour of the cause he was defending. Then there was Santos 
Chocano, who acted as one of Pancho Villa’s ministers and was adviser 
to the dictator Estrada Cabrera at the same time. (This was the dictator 
depicted by Miguel Angel Asturias in his famous novel E/ Selor 
Presidente.) Other poets have accepted diplomatic posts, government 
jobs and editorships of magazines and newspapers. We know from 
Thomas Mann that selling your soul to the Devil doesn’t always mean 
signing a document in your own blood with a quill pen; it’s enough to 
lend oneself knowingly to certain forms of corruption. 


Fortunately, these cases of using poetry for unsavoury aims have been 
rare in Latin America. Our poets have almost always been resolutely 
committed, especially in this century. In the past, poets like José 
Heredia, the great Cuban romantic, or José Marti, the true father of 
the Cuban Revolution, suffered exile, persecution and imprisonment. 
And in this century, the level of political consciousness of poets has 
increased enormously because they know the people listen to them, 
follow them and understand them—a people which knows their poems 
by heart. 


What the bard in Turiamo made me see so clearly that night 1s also 
found in other forms in the cities of Latin America. Any Mexican today 
can recite Ramón López Velarde’s La Swaxe Patria, a sort of national 
poem which by its power and style avoids the banality of a genre which 
is all too often guilty of empty rhetoric. Any Cuban, any Latin American, 
can recite a dozen or so of Nicolás Guillén’s lyrical poems, and people 
all over the continent know Pablo Neruda by heart. Even César Vallejo’s 
poetry, which used to be considered difficult, has now become popular. 


Joan Coctean once said that im revolutionary periods poets become fighters. Has 
this happened in Latin America? 


Certainly. The best example is Rubén Martinez Villena, that great Cuban 
poet who abandoned literature in order to dedicate himself exclusively 
to the political struggle. He knew that he had not long to live, and 
from his sickbed he organized the strategy which toppled the Machado 
dictatorship. 


Do you mean then that Latin American literature mast be committed? 


Yes, committed to its time. This has been a constant factor in our 
continent. It was Bernal Díaz del Castillo, the tough but ‘inspired’ 
soldier turned chronicler, who gave us the first ever realistic novel of 
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chivalry. His Træ History of the Conquest of New Spain defined the social 
fanction of the novel in the New World: that is, to concern itself with 
the surrounding reality and to prepare the future by grasping the true 
essence of the time. The first writer to grasp this essence in Latin 
America fulfilled one of the tasks incumbent on writers, especially 
novelists, today. In the same way, in those days Spanish picaresque 
writers were the only real novelists. 


The second writer, the one to evoke for us the ‘infant world’ which 
Montaigne spoke of, was Garcilaso de la Vega, the son of a Spanish 
conquistador and an Inca princess. His monumental Royal Commentaries 
was a hymn to the greatness of his country and the Inca Kingdom in 
which he described its past glory with painful nostalgia. He was another 
writer to carry out his social role by recording the immediate past for 
the world to remember. 


A third writer, the Argentinian Domingo Sarmiento, appeared much 
later, in the nineteenth century, to denounce the ‘barbarous caudillos’ 
who ruled the countries of the Americas. In his classic book Facuado, 
the social role of the writer was fulfilled by denunciation, and by an 
identification of dangers which would later come to pass in all their 


savage reality. 


And so we come to the works of José Marti, a man who never in his 
whole passionate life wrote a line that was not filled with a burning 
faith in Latin America. Even today—ninety years after his death—we 
cannot understand anything about this different new world identified 
by Montaigne without going back to the words of José Marti. In them 
the social role of the writer is manifest ın his definition, analysis and 
enunciation. In the interim between Bernal Diaz de Castillo and José 
Marti a new world was forged, one which gained universality through 
its writers. 


In short, I believe that the contemporary Latin American novel is 
profoundly committed to its time—this vital moment ın the history of 
our age. Just as Breton said ‘beauty must be disturbing or it isn’t 
beauty’, so we could say that the Latin American novel must be 
committed or it can’t exist. At any rate it must be an epic novel. 


What should we uuderstand by ‘epic’ bere? The term usually evokes Spanish 
poems liks El Cid, or the Kalevala, she Iliad, se Ramayana... 


The classical definition is valid. Epos, as we know, means word, 
discourse or verse, etymologically. It also means story and, by extension, 
novel. We are told that the epic tale or poem recounts some important 
collective action. It doesn’t necessarily have to be a battle, a war, or an 
action in which mythological gods intervene. A major collective action 
can be an uprising, a strike, a revolution, or any social conflict in which 
one group of people challenges another. It 1s always led, however, by 
heroic figures or, as the classical texts tell us, figures of the greatest 
importance. Such heroic figures do not have to bear a coat of arms, a 
lance or a helmet; their name doesn’t have to be Achilles; nor do they 
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have to have taken part in the siege of Troy. The modern world is full 
of this kind of epic character. 


In Latin America, epic events (terrible and wonderful) are commonplace. 
The past exercises enormous influence over the present—a dynamic 
present which advances by burning every stage towards a future fraught 
with hazards. From the wars of independence onwards, Latin American 
life has revolved around political events. America, our America,is a 
political continent. As Marti said in 1893, in a speech in remembrance 
of Simón Bolivar: “The independence of Amenca was forged in a 
century of blood. Rousseau didn’t make America, nor did Washington; 
it made itself.” For Marti, Rousseau’s ideas were influential and George 
Washington did have some impact, but the essence of our independence 
struggles, our desire to be Americans in this racially mixed crio/o! 
America, went back as far as the Conquest. All through the nineteenth 
century life revolved around politics. Cirilo Villaverde’s novel of col- 
onial Cuba, Cecilia Valdis, is a work which resolutely tackled the racial, 
and therefore political, problem. It is unusual for families, bourgeois 
or otherwise, not to have taken part in some political action, either by 
fighting a government or by supporting ıt. The history of Latin America 
weighs heavily on the present-day Latin American; much more than 
Europe’s on the European. ‘What do you mean?’ you may say. ‘Isn’t 
Medieval France present in the cathedral of Nôtre Dame, the spirit of 
the Counter Reformation in Prague, the spint of France’s glonous 
century in Versailles, the spirit of the Renaissance in Florence? Isn’t 
the spirit of the Second Empire present in the Paris Opera?’ It is all 
there, but ın stone. What has disappeared is medieval and Renaissance 
man, the priests of the Council of Trent, Louis XTV’s courtesans, and 
that whole bourgeoisie archetypally personified by a Napoleon I, a 
Bismarck or a Queen Victoria. 


In Latin America, on the other hand, we have both the stones and the 
people. We have nineteenth-century people living in houses of 
reinforced concrete belonging to the end of the twentieth century. In 
Mexico and down the whole length of the Andes, people of the 1980s 
or futurists already living in the 19908 rub shoulders every day with 
people who speak languages which were spoken long before the Spanish 
Conquest. When I was twelve and had already read Plutarch, Anatole 
France and Pio Baroja, I used to play with children in the Yucatin who 
spoke to one another in Mayan. I even learned two or three hundred 
Mayan words that we used in our games. 


The Sunday market in Juchitlan near Oaxaca is exactly like the one 
described by Bernal Díaz del Castillo when he wrote about the magnific- 
ent city of Mexico he beheld for the first time. There are people in 
Latin America who still live in the days of Melgarejo and Francisco 
Solano López. The modern Latin American who shares his continent 
with illiterate masses (in one Caribbean island illiteracy stands at a 
ternfying 90 per cent, in other countries at 52 or 40 per cent) is living 
with people who in Europe would belong to the Middle Ages. Some 
of our large landowners have the feudal mentality of eighteenth-century 
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landlords. They may dress differently, but our bourgeoisie lives and 
thinks like that of the Second Empire in France whose values were 
dictated by the sinister Thiers with his famous exhortation to ‘Enrich 
yourselves, enrich yourselves!’ 


Do you discard all possibility of the interior or psychological novel? 


Look, I make no absolute rules; I don’t say that a talented novelist will 
not one day give Latin America a great psychological novel worthy of 
a place alongside the masterpieces of the genre. But while it is true that 
in some European countries—let’s say in England or Scandinavia— 
literature can exist outside the political context, in Latin America this 
is absolutely tmpossible. For better or worse, in tragedy or in great 
moments of triumph and victory, our lives are so closely linked to 
politics that we cannot pluck someone out of his environment with 
tweezers, put him on a table and say: ‘I’m going to study this person.’ 
Individuals must be studied in relation to their group, as a function of 
the praxis and attitudes of the social context. We have to look at where 
a person 18 going and what he wants, and only by placing him in this 
context do we get an epic novel. 


Lot's go back to the origens of the Latin American norel, bow it emerged and 
how tt developed. 


As I said, after the Spaniards and then the Portuguese proscribed the 
American languages and stifled their literature, something we may 
describe as nostalgic literature emerged in the newly dominant langu- 
ages. The first generation of conquistadors depicted the pageantry and 
splendour of the old empires of the Americas. Some of the chroniclers 
of the Conquest also felt a real nostalgia for that genre of novels of 
chivalry which the conquistadors actually experienced in real life. Bernal 
Diaz de Castillo and the Inca Garcilaso are good examples of this. Then 
came a silent, waiting phase of nearly two centuries, in which virtually 
no one produced literature that was of acceptable quality when measured 
against any universal scale of values. 


The South American novel wes actually born in the nineteenth century. 
The first genre was the novel of local customs and manners, greatly 
influenced by the Spanish picaresque. If I’m not mistaken, Lizardi’s 
Periguillo Sarniento, written and published in Mexico, is the first authenti- 
cally Latin American novel to be produced on the continent. It is doubly 
important because it came at the end of the Spanish picaresque period— 
a kind of American extension of Lagarillo de Tormes. 


We had a short romantic period, with three important novels that had 
women’s names as titles: Awalia by José Marmol, Marla by Jorge Isaac, 
and Cecilia Valdes by Cirilo Villaverde. Then came the fashion for French 
naturalism, but this brought no novels of note. We should not be 
surprised by this turning to France, since the nineteenth century was 
one of the poorest in the cultural history of Spain. Nor is this only my 
opinion. The harshest judges of nineteenth-century literature were the 
writers of the ‘generation of 1898’ in Spain. Read the prologue of 
Meditaciones del Oxtrote by José Ortega y Gasset and you'll see the very 
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cruel verdict he passes on a century which tried to make us believe that 
Núñez de Arce was a great poet and that Calderón had been reincarnated 
in Echegaray. We only have to mention Zola, Flaubert, Balzac and 
Proust (who bridged the two centuries perfectly) to see the contrast 
with French culture at that tme. The first two decades of the twentieth 
century in Latin America gave us La raga de Cale by Carlos Reyles, Le 
maestra normal and Nacha Regúlss by Manuel Galvez, and Las Hosradas 
and Las Imparas by Miguel de Carrión, all quite clearly influenced by 
the naturalism of Emile Zola. They brought to our society, our cities, 
and our languages, the techniques of the naturalist novel—that is, what 
was known as the Médan School. There was 2 sudden flowering of 
novels by Ricardo Gūiraldes in Argentina, José Eustasio Rivera in 
Colombia, and Rémulo Gallegos in Venezuela, closely followed by 
Mariano Azuela’s Los de Abajo (written before but published after) and 
the regionalist novels of the Argentinian Benito Lynch. With these 
novels we reached the stage of local naturalism, regionalism and 


indigenism. 


This cotacided with what was happening tn Exrope. Giono, Ramuz, Blasco 
Ibanez, Falla, Stravinsky, were all discovering regional roots. How was this 
movement reflected a Latin America ? 


It was obvious that this return to the land and the vernacular, to the 
warmth and music of childhood, etc. would be initially accompanied 
by an upsurge of nationalism. Clearly everything good which had 
happened in America, everything admirable and desirable, from the 
Inca Garcilaso to Héctor Villa Lobos, by way of the architects and 
sculptors of colonial times, the robust gaucho poets, Ramón López 
Velarde, the wonderful Euclides da Cunha, to name but a few, was the 
fruit of close communication between the people and their land, their 
popular festivities and their traditions. From a Spain which we had 
forsaken in favour of Paris (all adolescents leave their mother for their 
first love), Miguel de Unamuno was continually putting us on our guard 
against cosmopolitanism, the enemy of true universality. In words 
which are still surprisingly apt today, he observed: ‘It seems that some 
Latin Americans have been almost ashamed to present themselves to 
the world as they are, frightened that they’ll be taken for queer fish, 
for some sort of ne’er-do-well pilgrim, good for observing temporarily, 
the sort of object of curiosity which Parisian critics favour when in a 
flurry of exoticism they deign to fix their gaze on a foreigner, a 
barbarian.’ 


Nevertheless, you yourself moved away from this genre and were highly critical 
of st after having written one regional-indipenstst novel. 


That’s true. After I wrote the novel I recognized the dangers inherent 
in that type of literature. Besides, I knew a lot of the authors who were 
presenting this as the authentic essence of America. I knew how these 
writers collected their information. One of them wrote 2 novel about 
the jungle after having been there for a couple of days. Others thought 
that two weeks in a mining town were enough to understand what life 
was like there, or that by taking part in a typical fiesta they had grasped 
the motives or reasons underlying what they had seen. They had 


no idea that a particular folkloric dance was only the contemporary 
manifestation of an age-old ritual or liturgy which—s recent studies 
of black religious practices in Cuba have shown—had travelled from 
the Mediterranean to the New World via Africa. Neither did they realize 
that a peasant folksong, heard far away in the night, was almost word 
for word an old frontier ballad from the days of the Moorish occupation 
of Spain. (Only recently a researcher heard peasants deep in the Cuban 
interior reciting past Hindustani eulogies to Count Lucanor and even 
a version of Krag Lear.) 


The naturalist-nativist-vernacular method adopted in Latin American 
literature for more than thirty years, gave us picturesque regional novels 
which only ın very few cases probed the profound, really transcendental 
nature of things. A novelist does not fulfil his social task merely by 
portraying a Venezuelan plainsman or a Mexican Indian. He does it by 
showing what is universal in our peoples ın relation to 2 broader world 
outside—although ın certain cases this relationship can be established 
through the use of contrasts and differences. 


There used to be a theory (I dont know if tt bas been completely abandoned 
today) that the virtwe of the regional novel was that, by depicting the particular 
characteristics of the different peoples of the continent, it achuved a cortatn 
symbiosis betwesn them. Good novels about Indians, platnsmen, mountain people, 
would produce an archetypal Latin American man. 


Yes, that was the theory, because literature is a way of discovering the 
individual. I admit that I shared this opinion for a long time, and I 
tried to conform to its strictures when I wrote my first novel about 
blacks in Cuba. But after making several long journeys through different 
parts of our continent, I modified my view somewhat, without rejecting 
the initial premise. 


We all have common origins. The conquest took a similar form through- 
out the continent and colonial societies developed simultaneously. The 
same ballads spread everywhere. Having passed from mouth to mouth 
the length and breadth of these lands, the same folksongs can today be 
heard almost without variation in Mexico, Venezuela or Chile. Rural 
societies differ very little whether they are based on ranching or farming, 
mining or fishing, so that peoples in certain geographic environments 
are very similar despite political frontiers. But it 1s also true that within 
one area, sometimes very large, some people are better archetypes than 
others because of their environment, character and traditions. 


Let me explain. A Cuban peasant is no doubt a good subject for a 
novel. The man of the Venezuelan plains, however, has all the interesting 
features of the Cuban peasants—especially those in the cattle-rearing 
country of Camagiiey—plus other factors which make him a consider- 
ably richer character. He’s more of a musician, more of a poet, his 
folklore is richer, his environment is harsher and presents him with 
more of a challenge. Therefore, given equal literary merit, a novel about 
the plainsman should have more universal ingredients than one about 
the peasant. It would overshadow the other and detract from any 
interest 1t might have for someone reading it afterwards. Simularly, it 


is clear that blacks in Brazil and Cuba, because of the vitality of their 
music and dance, are much more interesting than, say, blacks on the 
coast near Vera Cruz. Of course a Mexican reader will always recognize 
the difference between his own and another environment, but not all 
the readers will be Mexicans, Cubans or Venezuelans. What is wanted 
is a novel equally accessible to readers all over the globe, so that the 
important thing 1s the genuine archetype and not the regional flavour. 
But the fact is that there are not as many archetypal ‘American men’ as 
we imagined, and excessive repetition has invalidated themes which 
were perhaps new in the literature of one country but already hackneyed 
in terms of the continent’s total production. 


Ox various occasions you baye given the indigentst writers credit for baving 
discovered an appropriate language through which to convey Latin American 
reality. I'm referring to the barogue. 


That’s right. Until then our novels—even some very admirable ones— 
gave the impression that the language did not suit the subject-matter, 
that ıt was not the best tool for expressing what they wanted to say. 
But when the Latin American novel burst forth with that now-classic 
trio, Ricardo Guiraldes, José Eustasio Rivera and Rémulo Gallegos, 
the only one to write non-linear, non-baroque prose was the Argentinian 
Guiraldes, a man of the immense spaces of the pampa. Both Rivera, 
who painted that jungle-world of the Colombian rubber workers, known 
as the ‘green hell’, and the Venezuelan Gallegos in his novel Canaiwa, 
are absolutely baroque writers. From then on our novelists began to 
lose their fear of prolific forms and profusive descriptions. This is 
how gradually—over a period of thirty years in fact—the magnificent 
explosion of the contemporary Latin American novel came about. Most 
of the novelists from the continent’s baroque area (I include Miguel 
Angel Asturias, Gabriel Garcia Marquez and myself) express themselves 
in baroque language because it corresponds to Latin American sens- 
ibility. It is very important to note another curious cultural phenomenon. 
In architecture there was no classical, no neo-classical, no romantic, and 
no gothic style—none of the evolution that took place in Europe. We 
went from pre-Conquest baroque to Spanish baroque, worked by Indian 
artisans who added imaginative colours and a proliferation of form. 


Was the weed for a baroque language due to the fact that Castilian, the language 
imposed by the colonizers, came from arid central Spain and was of littl use to 
describe virgin jungle? 


Absolutely. For me there is something beauttfully dramatic, almost 
tragic, in this phrase from one of the Firs Despatches Hernán Cortés sent 
to the Emperor Charles V. Reporting on what he had seen in Mexico, 
he recognized that Spanish was inadequate to describe so many of them: 
‘We have no names for these things so I cannot tell you of them.’ He 
also said of the indigenous cuture: ‘No language on earth can describe 
its magnitude and originality.’ To understand and interpret this new 
world, therefore, we needed a new vocabulary. We also needed new 
concepts, since the one could not exist without the other. If we were 
to unveil this world, we had to interpret it from a totally fresh 
perspective. To describe a baroque world, we needed a baroque style: 


the ‘what’ and the ‘how’ merged when faced with a baroque reality. 
For example, when I look at a Tree of Life in Oaxaca, I can’t describe 
it in classical or academic terms. My words have to convey a sense of 
the baroque equal to the baroque of temperate tropical vegetation. This 
leads naturally to a spontaneous baroque style. 


Modernism in poetry—the first major literary trend to come out of 
Latin America, given that it transformed peninsular Spanish poetry and 
the early phase of Rubén Dario’s poetry—is also pure baroque. Some 
baroque poetry verged on the absurd, on mere scribbling, and reached 
the excesses of a Herreira y Reissig. Even José Marti, whose political 
speeches were so direct, eloquent and explicit, was a master of baroque 
prose when he let his pen run free and wrote for pleasure, as in 
his anthology in memory of Charles Darwin. ‘Our America’, those 
remarkable few pages in which he defined all Latin America’s problems, 
is a wonderful example of baroque style. 


In Asturias’s work (he 1s the bridge between Gallegos’s generation and 
mine since he wrote during the thirties, forties and fifties), the influence 
of the Popol Vb, Chilam Balam and the Book of the Cakchiguels is 
continually felt. His prose imagery was inspired by the whole mythology 
and cosmogony of the new continent. In addition, what has become 
known as the new Latin American novel—what some call the ‘boom’, 
although a boom is not concrete and defines nothing—interprets the 
American environment in a totally baroque way. 


Victor Hygo said that classicism was Versailles and romanticism the virgin 
Jangle. Will Latin America be baroque xntil the continent puts tts bouse im order 
and then change to classicism? 


Despite its very real natural jungles, I don’t think America is culturally 
virgin yungle—for Spanish culture has opened up permanent artenes 
from coast to coast. What I am sure of, however, is that America is not 
Versailles and never will be. Our whole past, our whole history, is 
romantic inasmuch as the feelings and the particular form of expression 
of ‘American man’ coincide with the values which nourish romanticism. 
Nothing in the sober, taciturn, contemplative hentage of the Indian, or 
the magical, dionysian heritage of the black, or the dramatic, religious 
and non-conformist Spanish heritage, could give mse to classicism. 
Academicism is related to epochs of stability which are sure of them- 

selves, whereas our society today is all symbiosis, amalgam and transmu- 
tation. The baroque always occurs during these periods of transform- 
ation, mutation and innovation. I don’t need to remind you that it was 
Vladimir Mayakovsky, whose poetry and plays are a monument to the 
baroque, who represented poetry in Russia on the eve of the Bolshevik 
Revolution. The baroque ıs always forward-looking and 1s usually on 
the upsurge at the very moment a civilization reaches its peak, or 
when a new social order is about to appear. It can be culmination or 
premonition. 

America is a continent of symbiosis, mutation, vibration, miscegenation, 
and as such has always been baroque. The Popo! Vxb is an immensely 
baroque work. Nahuatl poetry is the most ardently baroque imaginable 
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because of its polychrome images, the interweaving of different elements, 
and the richness of its language. The Goddess of Death in the Anthropo- 
logical Museum in Mexico, a female figure enveloped in snakes, 18 a 
baroque monument, and Mexico is also the home of what I consider 
to be the ultimate in American baroque. On the façade of a temple near 
Oaxaca is a series of beautifully proportioned geometrical designs of 
equal size but with each of the abstract compositions different from the 
preceding one; that is, the work has no symmetry. Each of the eighteen 
squares is a cell in a baroque composition which belongs to an overall 
baroque concept. When I look at that fagade of the Temple of Mitla, I 
immediately conjure up the Diabelli Variations in which Beethoeven 
took a simple initial theme and gave us thirty-three grandiose variations. 
As one of the new wave of critics said recently, they are thirty-three 
sonorous objects rather than musical variations. The squares in Mitla 
are indeed eighteen artistic objects. 


American baroque developed with native Americanism and the growing 
consciousness of ‘American man’—whether the descendant of white 
European immigrants, black African slaves, or Indians native to the 
continent—and the awareness that he was something different, a sym- 
biosis, a ‘asolo’. The ‘criollo’ spirit 1s ın itself inherently baroque. A 
propos of this, may I remind you of the amusing way Simén Rodriguez, 
who saw this reality so brilliantly, described ıt in one of his books: 
‘Alongside people who speak Spanish but who are no longer Spanish, 
who make laws and bring lawsuits in Spanish but who are “‘eriollos” 
not Spanish, we also have “‘hbmasos”, “chimos’, “‘barbaros’; “gambo, 
“cholos” and “‘gmachinangos”; ‘‘mgros”, “pristos” and “‘geatiles’; “serranos”, 
“‘calentanos” and “‘imdipenas’; “sente de color”, “gente de ruana”; “morenos”, 
“mulatos’ and “gambor”; “blancos porfiados’ and “patas amarillas’; and a 
whole universe of other mongrels of three, four or five racial mixtures, 
and heaven knows what else.’ 


We were talking before about the indigenist or regroaal novel, Alejo. When was 
the transition from that genre to the modern novel of the writers of your generation 
who uatversaltzed Latin American Literature? 


I think Miguel Angel Asturias’s novel E/ Setor Presidente was enormously 
important in this respect. It was the first to get away altogether from 
the usual kind of descriptions of regional customs and manners favoured 
by writers untill then. With his portrait of a complete cross-section of 
Guatemalan life, Asturias made the whole country come alive. His work 
is a magnificent example of how to achieve the ‘universality from deep 
within a local, circumscribed, eternal reality’ advocated by Unamuno. 
And the result? The novel was as successful in Europe as in Latin 
America. It was intrinsically ours, but it reached people all over the 
world. 


This leads us on to the ‘boom’. You said before that it is mot concrete and does 
wot define axyibing. Can you enlarge on your view of this movement? 


I believe that it is a victim of its name. What is a boom? Where did 
the word boom-town in the United States, or oil boom, or gold boom 
in the Wild West, come from? A boom-town is a place which grows 
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willy-nilly out of nothing, and dies as quickly as it grows. I think it is 
insulting to refer to Latin American literature in this way since booms 
are inherently ephemeral and lack substance. 


The modern Latin American novel’ does exist—that 1s, the novels of 
my contemporaries or near-contemporaries. They are known all over 
the world and translated, published and republished, purely and simply 
because writers of a couple of generations have simultaneously written 
good novels. All artistic phenomena seem to spring up suddenly, 
although tn fact they have usually been maturing for some time. These 
writers broke with sterile provincialism and folklonsm, and when they 
wrote on a universal level they were accepted universally. 


On the other hand, I don’t think we should confuse contemporary Latin 
American or Hispanic American literature ın general with what has 
been called the ‘boom’ since it also includes all the serious, politically 
responsible, extraordinary, work produced by young writers who, 
though still relatively unknown, have written magnificent first novels. 
Pve come across young writers from Mexico, Argentina and other 
countries, through work which I’ve read as a member of the jury for 
the Casa de las Americas prize in Cuba but which has as yet not been 
widely published. 


We should not reduce Latin American literature to what was merely 
the rapid translation and dissemination of a handful of writers by various 
publishers ın Europe and the U.S., in one particular period. Of course 
these writers deserve our admiration. They have all contmbuted to what 
I would call the ‘deprovincialization’ of Latin American literature by 
their style, their themes, and their way of approaching problems. But 
the word ‘boom’ 1s totally misleading ın that it implies a definition of 
a movement which isn’t a movement at all because it has no central 
axis. It has no spine, no vertebral column. It was merely the appearance 
(in different parts of Latin America simultaneously) of a generation of 
writers between thirty-five and sixty who used new techniques and 
themes in their novels. 


But even admitting, for argument’s sake, that it was a boom and that 
it did exist a8 a group or school (I must say I’m delighted that most 
people have not included me in this wave, this sudden gush of oil), we 
must remember that it wasn’t the first boom. We already had the boom 
of the Russian novel at the end of the nineteenth century with the 
discovery of Tolstoy, Dostoevsky and Chekhov. The early thirties saw 
the boom in Scandinavian theatre with Ibsen and Strindberg—all the 
great actors suddenly began to appear in their plays. Then came the 
boom in US literature. In the late thirties and forties the world perceived 
that a man, John Dos Passos, had written a masterly novel entitled 
Masbattan Transfer in which the whole of New York was condensed 
into 600 pages. It discovered that another man, Ernest Hemingway, 
had written novels remarkable for the brutality of their style, their 
direct, concise narrative, and the deliberate triviality of their dialogue. 
It recognized a prodigious writer by the name of William Faulkner. 
Alongside these were Erskine Caldwell, Sherwood Anderson, and so 
on. European readers suddenly discovered these people. And there was 
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a boom. About ten, fifteen, twenty novels were translated and that 
comprised the boom in US literature of the thirties. 


In all previous booms (the Russian, the Scandinavian, and also the 
Soviet novel when the Revista de Occidente began publishing the works 
of Ivanov, Leonov and Babel in the twenties) the work had already 
been written prior to the boom. In my view, the weakness of the so- 
called Latin American boom 1s that it was based on writers who had 
mostly only written a couple of novels, or three or four at the very 
most. Today too many writers are actually producing to feed the boom, 
and this explains why the quality of some of their work has plummeted. 
Lets hope the ‘boom’ continues. But writing to sustain it is very 
dangerous: it is easier to prop something up than actually to construct. 


Translated by Ann Wright 
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Eagleton and English 


The publication of The Function of Criticism in 1984, Terry Eagleton’s fourth 
book in four years, consolidated his reputation—recognized on both the Left 
and the Right—as the most prominent and prolific Marxist literary theorist 
currently writing in this country.* The character of such a reputation is, 
however, inevitably problematic. Tending on the one hand to reflect the 
strategic alliances or tactical deflections of sympathetic or antagonistic critics 
rather than any consistent theoretical position sustained across the texts 
themselves, it also proposes a representativeness (Eagleton as ‘leading Marxist 
critic’; target or icon) which both evades the real challenge of Eagleton’s 
polemics and positively distorts the nature of their significance. With liberal 
criticism currently rallying and recuperating around an academy forced 
decisively onto the political defensive, and with the fashionable ‘post’- 
discourses whose literary critical paradigm is (somewhat paradoxically) decon- 
struction in the ascendant, it is hardly surprising that Eagleton’s recent books 
should have been received with considerable hostility. Four years ago 
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Eagleton himself, already fully aware of the antagonism of his various 
projects to traditional criticism, registered the challenge of these ‘new 
accents’ of literary theory in a comment in NLR which was to anticipate 
his renewed theoretical activity: ‘In all the heady negotiations over 
the past few decades between Marxism, semiotics and psychoanalysis, 
Marxism has been the first casualty.’! If, as I shall argue, Eagleton’s 
subsequent work has done little to disturb this balance, the recent 
hostility to his books, countering the reanimated assiduity of his rhetoric 
with an equally belligerent invective of its own, has done still less to 
speak out the real sources of conflict involved. The following notes aim 
to move beyond the barrenness of this exchange by engaging with the 
strategic and theoretical claims of Eagleton’s texts in the problematic 
context of crisis they themselves propose. 


Eagleton’s publications seem to form three distinct periods, each divided 
by an interval of five years. His first four books appeared between 1966 
and 1970, beginning and ending with an attempted reconciliation of 
socialist humanism and Roman Catholicism (The New Left Church, Body 
os Language). The next stage—three more books between 1975 and 
1976—was dominated by Criticism and Ideology, an implicit repudiation 
of his former positions (especially in its attack on Raymond Wuliams) 
in favour of an overtly anti-humanist Marxist ‘science’ of the literary 
text. The third and most recent phase of Eagleton’s activity, beginning 
five years later with the publication of Walter Beayamin or Towards a 
Revolutionary Criticism in 1981, represents a moment both of development 
and stasis. On the one hand, his four latest books further the implicit 
institutional critique of Criticism and Ideology, promoting the politicized 
study of rhetoric as a radical alternative to the conventional university 
notion of ‘English’. Thus Waster Benjamin offers, amongst other things, 
a ‘Small History of Rhetoric’, Literary Theory advances a politics of 
radical pluralism with The Rape of Clarissa as its practical realization, 
while the most recent book, The Fuaction of Criticism, derives a traditional 
(political) future for criticism from the unacknowledged radicalism of 
its past. On the other hand, these works repeat a polemic against Leavis 
which Eagleton began in the late 19608 and which reached its rhetorically 
destructive height in the powerful concision of the opening chapter of 
Criticism and Ideology a decade later. This position, fundamentally 
informed by the work of Raymond Williams and Perry Anderson, was 
firmly consolidated by the publication of Francis Mulhern’s comprehen- 
sive study, The Moment of Scrutiny (NLB 1979), and the theoretical case 
against Leavis decisively won. Why, then, this repeated resurrection of 
Leavis? If ıt was Serutimy which provided the most radical challenge to 
Marxist criticism in the 19308, it is surely post-structuralism which 
looms as the most threatening usurper of the position of Marxist /sterary 
theory today. 


Criticism and Crisis 


Eagleton’s recent books, and LitsraryTheory in particular—constituting 
the most coherent synthesis of his theoretical position—offer a revealing, 
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if finally inadequate, answer to this paradox. For ultimately Eagleton 
will argue that the celebrated tndeterminacies of deconstruction are 
‘not far from traditional bourgeois liberalism’; that deconstruction is 
‘liberalism without a subject’, a final anti-humanist mutation of the 
conscientious liberal humanism of Leavis. As an identification with 
Leavisian liberalism, however, gradually dominates Eagleton’s dis- 
cussion of theorists as far apart as Husserl and Dernda, Heidegger and 
Saussure, increasingly fewer arguments are offered in reply. Where 
Eagleton had placed the Leavisian moment historically, revealing its 
unspoken premises in order actually to out-argue and out-manoeuvre 
them, ın the case of deconstruction a potted political genealogy stands in 
for any other kind of theoretical engagement, and Eagleton’s arguments 
amount less to refutation than to a repeated (and, at the end of the day, 
moral) refwsa/. Later it will be argued that this shift has much to do 
with a privileging of the moral claims of a socialist humanism over the 
theoretical propositions of an ‘academic’ Marxism implicit in Eagleton’s 
distantiation from the scientism of Althusser. Firstly, however, it is 
necessary to consider the dynamics of this new emphasis in terms of its 
place within Eagleton’s strategic tropology as a whole. The purpose 
here will not be to offer a regressively deconstructionist reading of 
Fagleton’s literary theory (trrumphantly reducing strategy to the ineffec- 
tuality of metaphor), but, in revealing those moments at which his 
polemic is frustrated by the figures and untheorized concepts of its own 
powerful rhetoric, to mobilize his critique beyond the stases of repetition 
and, as regards deconstruction, refusal. 


The Function of Criticism extends and refines the narrative of ‘The Rise 
of English’ outlined in Lasterary Theory. In its discussion of post- 
structuralism it directly quotes the text of Walter Benyamin, offering only 
minor modifications. The extent of thematic and polemical overlap here 
raises questions of audience and strategy: to whom are these texts 
addressed, and what urgency justifies their repetition? The closing 
sentence of The Functrom of Criticism provides the most concise formu- 
lation of Eagleton’s immediate answer: ‘Modern criticism was born of 
a struggle against the absolutist state; unless its future is now defined 
as a struggle against the bourgeois state it might have no future at all.’ 
Fagleton’s texts are in their own terms a response to a crits, and 
ultimately, given the context of his latest book, to the ‘Crisis in English 
Studies’. While in Criticism and Ideology it was the crisis of Seratray 
mentality which was to be addressed, (‘the impotent idealist conscience 
of a capitalism in the process of definitively transcending its liberal 
humanist phase’), by 1981 it had become the ‘desperate, last-ditch 
strategy of deconstruction to ‘salvage some of the dominant themes of 
traditional bourgeois liberalism’.2 There is, of course, a sense in which 
criticism 1s always in crisis, as the strategic juxtaposition of the two 
terms by critics as far apart as Paul de Man and Alec West (as well as 
the words’ related etymologies) would suggest. But if the last dying 
kicks of deconstruction are to be seen as little more than an ideological 
mutation or prolongation of the death throes of Leavisian liberalism, 
then we have been witnessing a long and extremely productive fatality. 
Eagleton himself not only admits of the founders of Serwtiny that: 





1 Walter Bayam, Verso, London 1981, p 138 


‘No subsequent movement within English studies has come near to 
recapturing the courage and radicalism of their stand’, but also concedes 
that the ‘formidably nich and intricate corpus of literary theory’ produced 
by the Yale deconstructionists and their idealist predecessors ın America 
has found little to match it this side of the Atlantic.‘ It is precisely this 
productivity, however, which indicates that other crisis which haunts 
Eagleton’s self-quotations and the ever more polished rehearsals of the 
cause célèbre against Scratiny; a crisis implicated in his very compulsion 
to reproduce, in 2 displaced form, its continual effect. As deconstruction 
picks its euphoric way along the seams of literature and philosophy, 
leaving not only volumes of suggestive readings but scores of handbooks 
and introductions in its wake, Eagleton’s Marxist criticism or ‘radical 
pluralism’, finally emerging triumphant from a long and hard-fought 
campaign against Leavis in the latter half of the seventies, seems 
condemned to the eternal re-enactment of its finest hour. 


The Claims of English 


The effects of this displacement of crisis are far-reaching and readily 
locatable in Eagleton’s recent historical and theoretical work. Produced 
within a polemic against traditional (liberal humanist) criticism, its terms 
of reference rarely extend beyond the specificities of English. On the 
one hand, of course, neither the ‘Crisis in English Studies’ nor the 
continued influence of Leavis is to be underestimated. Whatever the 
theoretical gains of the debates of the seventies, Eagleton is to some 
extent justified to argue that ‘English students in England today are 
“T eavisites” whether they know ıt or not’;> and the critique of the 
institutional practices which reproduce this situation remains a major 
priority, even within an equally urgent defence of university faculties 
from the political forces which now threaten their extinction from the 
outside. 


On the other hand, problems arise when this critique is allowed to form 
the final (and determining) context for Eagleton’s global approach to 
literary theory. Indeed in Literary Theory itself, the book’s proposed 
internationalism tends towards a radical dehistoricization: for example, 
the relation between two consecutive chapters, “The Rise of English’ and 
‘Phenomenology, Hermeneutics, Reception Theory’—currents which 
found little support in the traditionally empiricist academy of England— 
remains untheorized. Philosophically tenable, yet ahistorical, parallels 
are continuously drawn in the production of a synchronic ‘history of 
ideas’ which evidences a predilection for analogy rather than the insist- 
ence on the historical specificites of local conventions which had 
characterized the fastidious placing of Scrutiny. Thus Husserl’s ‘return 
to “things in themselves” (sic) . . . is not so far from Leavis’s naively 
mimetic theory of poetic language as embodying the very stuff of reality 
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itself, while Saussure’s concept of langse 1s said to function rather like 
T.S. Eliot’s notion of Tradition. As the critique of English gains 
momentum, time and space are disturbingly suspended: whether the 
Germany of Heidegger or the Germany of Gadamer, the France of 
Saussure or of Derrida, the alien can always be domesticated into a 
version of English liberalism of which Leavis remains the original 
and unsurpassable paradigm. A diversity of competing and conflicting 
reading practices are conflated into articulations of a single, homo- 
geneous (and already triumphantly discredited) tradition. English and 
Criticism become synonymous terms. 


Construction like ‘for Heidegger . . . just as for Leavis’ function primar- 
ily to reiterate this frame of reference rather than to propose parallels 
which will bear much critical examination. Leavis, and the various 
parodic versions of his position, punctuate the text of Literary Theory, 
fuelling 1ts polemical tone throughout. Thus in the concluding chapter, 
after all the discussion of the fundamentally un-English currents of 
‘Phenomenology, Hermeneutics, Reception Theory’, ‘Structuralism and 
Semiotics’, ‘Post-structuralism’ and ‘Psychoanalysis’, Eagleton’s target 
is once again the familiar paraphrase of Leavisian criticism: “Literature, 
we are told, is vitally engaged with the living situation of men and 
women: it is concrete rather than abstract, displays life in all its rich 
variousness and rejects barren conceptual enquiry for the feel and taste 
of what it 18 to be alive.” It is precisely this position which made Leavis 
such a vehement asżi-theorist. However energetically one searches for 
sinister parallels with Husserl, Heidegger, Iser, Barthes and Derrida, 
this anti-theoreticism, in its distinctively English combination of tra- 
ditionalism and empiricism, marks national boundaries which demand 
representation. To end a critique of international literary theory with 
an attack on Leavis is to score an insubstantial victory over an opposition 
which had few pretensions to argument in the first place. 


From Analogy to Morality 


If Eagleton’s analogies are only possible at the expense of History, they 
are none the less indispensable to the project of Literary Theory itself: a 
compressed rationalization of a complex range of theoretical discourses 
into a single narrative of exegesis and accommodation. One of the major 
achievements of this narrative has been the exposure of the wilfully 
prohibitive character of the initial difficulty presented by much contem- 
porary theory. The lucidity of Eagleton’s expositions (and in particular 
the representation of Derrida), coupled with the range of reading and 
understanding they embody, offers by far the most useful introduction 
to the ‘new accents’ of modern literary theory currently available. At the 
same time, however, such a discourse of commonsense accommodation 
raises certain tropological and methodological problems which Eagle- 
ton’s text fails to recognize or make explicit itself. 


6 Ibid, p 57 That ths = a misrepresentation of phenomenology ns cren sugecsied by Eagieton’s 
own comment two pages carter that for Hosseri ‘objects cin be regarded not as things ın themectves, 
bot as things posted, or ““mtended” by comscousncss’ 
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The most striking instance of this is the way Eagleton’s own formu- 
lations of commensense rationalism escape analysis. Literary Theory is 
littered with phrases like ‘If you approach me at the bus stop. ..’, ‘If 
I were to hear someone at the next pub table remark. . .’, ‘in an ordinary 
pub conversation ...’ Perhaps such constructions gauge Eagleton’s 
conscientious descent from the detached heights of Althusserian scien- 
tism to the more popularly oriented humanism so vigorously resisted 
in Criticism and Ideology, yet ıt is hard to see why ‘ordinary’ language 
and experience should be any less ‘ideological’ today than they were in 
1976. While plain speaking functions as a kind of master-code for 
all the theoretical texts Eagleton encounters, no reflexive position 
whatsoever is offered on the character and status of his ‘translations’. 
If, therefore, all arguments, when put rationally and simply, tend to 
sound very much the same (versions of English liberal humanism), this 
may well have more to do with Hagleton’s interpretative code than 
with the original arguments themselves. 


Still more significant are the boundaries which demarcate Eagleton’s 
rhetoric of analogy and commonsense rationality. Traditionally enough, 
what commonsense cannot accommodate it simply disowns: rational 
refutation gives way to moral refusal. Thus the ‘erotics’ of Barthes elicit 
a morally chastising response (“There is something a little disturbing 
about this self-indulgent avant-garde hedonism in a world where others 
lack not only books but food”), while other more traditional, though 
no less indulgent, critics of whom the same type of comment could 
quite properly be made, are spared such attacks in favour of pnncipled 
argument. It is in Hagleton’s various discussions of deconstruction, 
however, that chastisement comes closest to a displacement of argument 
' altogether. The claim that the reduction of the ‘cognitive status of 
propositions to the play of power and desire is perfectly possible for 
the Parisian petty bourgeoisie’ but ‘was not possible for the nineteenth- 
century proletariat’? 1s true enough in itself, but hardly contributes 
to a theoretical engagement with the challenge of post-structuralism. 
Deconstruction, for Eagleton, becomes a ‘living death’, or the ‘death 
drive at the level of theory’. Arguing once again, in The Function of 
Criticism, that deconstruction ‘rejoins traditional liberal humanism, 
whose serene indulgence of its own befuddlement was always an 
unmistakable sign of the privilege of those who can afford not to 
know’,!0 Eagleton comments that there is ‘little admirable’ in such an 
authority, producing, one might suggest, a cognitive reduction of his 
own. Deconstruction ‘fails to comprehend class dialectics’; it ‘rejoins 
liberal humanism’, but is ‘vehemently anti-humanistic’ and turns in 
desperation to difference, ‘that familiar ideological motif of the petty 
bourgeoisie’, prolonging the crisis in liberal criticism it had inherited 
from Leavis (the Critical Father) half a century before. The contradic- 


"Thad, p 8, Agan, Hagheton’s treatment of Barthes ts somewhat musleading In an attempt to show 
the latter’s liberal humansm, Eagbeton draws parallels with the work of Wolfgang Iser, concluding 
that “Both erica betray a liberal distaste for systematic thought, both, m their own different ways, 
ignore the position of the reader in history’ However this may fare as a description of The Pierre 
af the Text, it 9 a drastic misrepresentinon of texts like ‘Introduction to the Structural Analyms of 
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tions and ahistorical conflations implicit in these statements beg all the 
questions of Eagleton’s chastising, if rhetorically dazzling, position; 
questions which a lack of admiration on its own does little to resolve. 


Pluralism and Strategy 


If Eagleton’s surveys, both of the formation of English criticism, and 
of contemporary literary theory, have tended to subsume all notions of 
difference under a crisis within bourgeois liberalism, his conclusion is 
not an abolition of criticism altogether but a return to its broader 
traditional and political role. The future function of criticism, as we 
have already noted, is to be defined as ‘a struggle against the bourgeois 
state’. The closing chapter of Literary Theory offers some theoretical 
guidelines for such a politicized criticism, while The Rape of Clarissa 
constitutes an idea of what it might look like ın practice. This latter 
book represents a strategically selective amalgamation of some of the 
methodologies Eagleton has elsewhere rejected, showing how they can 
nevertheless be ‘put to use’ in a radical reading of the literary text. After 
the various comments on deconstruction quoted above, ıt may strike 
the reader of The Rape of Clarissa as somewhat odd to find Eagleton 
referring to writing as ‘that sprawling mesh of dangerously suspended 
signs’, or describing Richardson’s ‘collaborative mode of literary pro- 
duction’ as a ‘deconstructive apparatus’, but the incorporation ofsuch 
emphases is quite deliberate.!! Although radical criticism insists upon 
the discontinuity of its object, and affords itself a hybrid heterogeneity 
of method, it none the less, as an inherently goal-oriented activity, 
retains a unity at the level of intention: ‘It all depends on what you are 
trying to do, in what situation.” The cognitive status of structuralism, 
psychoanalysis and deconstruction 1s beside the point as long as such 
approaches offer ‘valuable insights which can be put to use’. Similarly, 
this type of strategy will have little in common with the epistemological 
claims of a Marxism like that of Fredric Jameson, whose work is not 
even represented in Literary Theory. 


The strategic amalgamation of disparate theories without sufficient 
attention to their divergent cognitive pretensions has always been a 
source of difficulty in Eagleton’s work. The problems of the ambitious 
adductions of thinkers from Marx to Leavis, Heidegger to R. D. Laing, 
or Sartre to Fr. Herbert McCabe (in Ths New Left Church and Body as 
Langnage), in the name of a synthesis of socialism and Roman Catholic- 
ism, ‘Priesthood and Leninism’, are not without counterpart in The 
Rape of Clarissa. Here, it is hardly surpmsing that the fecundity of 
Eagleton’s sources—and especially the productivity of psychoanalysis— 
should lead him to suggestive, but troublingly contradictory, formu- 
lations: “The letter is that part of the body which 1s detachable’ (p. 54); 
‘the letter of Clerissa can be seen ... as nothing less than the oman 


1 Indeed the polemic against ‘cavalers, decoostrucnoants and debuokmg hberaly’ w coatmued at the 
mme time Here n s perhaps more powerful m thet the arguments (a napose to a deconstrocnonmt 
vindscation of Clarteea’s rape) are more nnmedtarely and consctoosly moral from the outset Sec The 
Rape of Clarissa, Oxford 1982, pp 65—67. 
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berself (p. 56—Eagleton’s italics); “The true fetish of Clerissa, however, 
is not exactly the letter, but the person of Clarissa herself (p. 60) 


In an assault on critical pluralism, it was Eagleton himself who was to 
write one year later: ‘However generously liberal-minded we aim to be, 
trying to combine structuralism, phenomenology and psychoanalysis 1s 
more likely to lead to 2 nervous breakdown than to a brilliant literary 
career.’ This quotation is not offered tn irony: it 1s rather an index of 
Eagleton’s own anxieties in his fluctuations between an endorsement 
and rejection of pluralism. For in Literary Theory he will at once argue 
that ‘critics who parade their pluralism are usually able to do so because 
the different methods they have in mind are not all that different,’ that 
‘pluralists are wishful thinkers’ and, some twelve pages later, that: 
“Radical critics are also open-minded about questions of theory and 
method: they tend to be pluralists in this respect.’!4 The contradictions 
of The Rape of Clarissa are clearly the product of precisely this ambiguity. 


What emerges from this is that Eagleton’s pluralism is itself ultimately 
a symptom of the very crisis the urgency of his own work seeks to 
displace. Eagleton’s justification. of his strategic alchemy of literary 
theory—‘Any method or theory which will contribute to the strategic 
goal of human emancipation, the production of “better people”, is 
acceptable’!5—not only assumes too undialectical a notion of a socialist 
future, but also constitutes an extremely defensive position. As the bland 
‘acceptable’ suggests its own coercive negative, we edge closer to 
Zhdanov than to human emancipation. If Eagleton can confidently deny 
the existence of literature in Literary Theory, his equally confident 
description of such a dental as ‘mad idealism or sentimental demagopgy’, 
in a paper presented and distributed among participants at a ‘Literature, 
Teaching, Politics’ conference, can presumably be justified in purely 
pragmatic terms.!6 The cause of human emancipation dictates the presen- 
tation of one argument to the converted (a socialist conference) and its 
complete opposite to the sceptical laity (the readership of Basil Blackwell 
publications). Such pragmatics provide a justification for any degree of 
inconsistency whatsoever in the defence of an elusive teleology (the 
production of better people) so axiomatic as to be able to ‘abandon 
abstract discussion of which methods are theoretically sound or mutually 
compatible’.1? Whether a teleology which permits such extreme (self- 
contradictory) liberties, which, in other words, allows of no dialectical 
relation between means and ends, can in fact be a teleology at all is 
surely doubtful. Such a teleology, if it does exist, can certainly have 
little to do with Marxism, whose dialectic claims epistemological, as 
well as ‘critical and revolutionary’, validity; if, for Marx, the point of 
philosophy is not merely to interpret the world but to change it, the 
depth and range of hts own theoretical contribution reminds us that 
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such change is as much a matter of Awow/edge as of properly revolutionary 
‘intentions’. To abandon theoretical and cognitive issues altogether for a 
strategic relativism which conceives of method in passively instrumental, 
rather than actively formative, terms, and which posits its own goals 
as its sole determinants (‘it all depends on what you are trying to do’) is 
to restore, entirely and unproblematically, a traditional and undialectical 
realm of intentionality, to attempt the passage from necessity to freedom 
by assuming oneself free from the start. 


“Like all the best radical positions, then, mine 1s a thoroughly traditional- 
ist one.’!8 The strategy of Literary Theory is finally one of avoiding or 
postponing confrontations, rather than winning them. Conceptually, 
strategy and methodology are irrevocably severed, and the multiple 
interpretative models which comprise the uneasy pluralism of Eagleton’s 
redical criticism remain the untheorized stipulates of a pseudo-teleology 
which has effectively separated ends and means altogether.!9 


Moralism, Traditionalism and Liberal Humanism 


‘Socialism is moral or it is nothing.” The recognition of the importance 
of moral categories and arguments—often critically overlooked by the 
orthodox Marxist tradition—has been one of the major gains of the 
movement away from the anti-humanist scientism of Althusser. A more 
problematic consequence of this shift has been succinctly formulated 
by Perry Anderson (in a description of Edward Thompson, its most 
polemical spokeaman) as a process of ‘dispensing with the cognitive 
pretensions of “Marxism”, while reaffirming the moral claims of “com- 
munism’’.” Eagleton has readily acknowledged the implications of this 
context for his own position, renouncing his Althusserianism in a 
symposium on Thompson’s The Poserty of Theory, and declaring his 
conditional return to the ‘humanist historicism’ of Raymond Williams 
in The Function of Criticism. 


Yet to define the specific character of Eagleton’s new and, in his own 
terms, ‘less cavalier’ approach to humanism and the categories and 
rhetoric of its morality, it is necessary to recognize a fundamental 
difference of emphasis between the nature of his critical project and that 
of Thompson and Williams. For the work of these latter has been 
essentially original and imaginative; their moral vision is inseparable 
from a richly practical, if complex and controversial, interpretation of 
culture and society “Towards 2000’. While crucial divergences of 
approach to the role of theory and the significance of utopian traditions 
preclude any schematic conflation of their relative positions, their 
writing has none the less been from the outset humane, projective and 
often prophetic. 


18 serary Theery, p 206 
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Eagleton’s project, on the other hand, is altogether different in character; 
the narrative of survey and exegesis requires qualities of its own. Lucidly 
summarial rather than awkwardly pioneering, critically collatory rather 
than vulnerably visionary, Eagleton’s work has tended to reflect rather 
than initiate theoretical currents both within and outside Marxism, 
altering its stance quite radically along the way. No valorization is 
intended in these oppositions—cnitical and theoretical work, as has been 
argued here, are as crucial as any other. The difficulty is, rather, of 
reconciling such work, and Eagleton’s continual pragmatic redefinition 
of its methods and goals (a socialist theology based on analogy; a 
‘Science of the Text’ based on a critique of ideology; a radical pluralism 
based on moral humanism) with the claims of a comprehensive moral 


position. 


As Eagleton rewrites his former claims for a Marxist aesthetics in moral 
as opposed to epistemological terms, embracing a humanism which 
abandons the cognitive claims of Marxism, and a pluralism which 
eschews the ‘abstract discussion of which methods are theoretically 
sound or mutually compatible’, the Derridians, meanwhile, sit poised 
for their imminent deconstruction of the self-molesting metaphors of 
historical materialism.2 In England, at least, there clearly ss a crisis in 
Marxist literary theory—and precisely at a time ın which the very 
bourgeois state against which radical criticism is called upon to struggle 
is launching the most vicious attack on the institutions of education 
known to our century. 


At such a conjuncture, Eagleton’s continual appeals to tradition are in 
danger of concealing more than they make strategically possible. The 
criticsm which was ‘born of a struggle against the absolutist state’ in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was the ideological instrument 
of a confident and coherently revolutionary class on the offensive, rather 
than a politically ambivalent practice defended within a liberal academy 
whose entire future is increasingly uncertain. When Matthew Arnold 
wrote bss ‘The Function of Cnticism at the Present Time’, the bourgeois 
state, by now itself ın ideological crisis, was nevertheless on the verge 
of an unprecedented sevestment in the institutions of ‘sweetness and light’ 
(the Education Acts of 1870 and 1902), rather than rationalizing culture 
out of its political programme altogether. That the critical function for 
Arnold is, in this sense, a chass function, is a matter not of the ethical 
self-image of his criticism but of the historical necessities of his class. 
Just as the analogies drawn between Leavis and Husserl repress the 
divergent local conditions of their national and historical determination, 
so the allusion to Arnold in the title of Eagleton’s latest book, along 
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- 


with the narrative of English criticism as a continuum of political 
radicalism that book proposes, obscures, rather than foregrounds, the 
decisive diseontinsity between the conditions which produced the cultural 
liberalism of the late nineteenth century, and the radical New Right 


toryism of our own decade. ? 


Traditions—whether the Great Tradition of Leavis, or Eagleton’s 
hybrid critical tradition of liberal humanism and political radicalism— 
are of their nature selective and distortive, silencing the role of political 
necessity, and healing the contradictions of historical struggle rather 
than speaking them out. If ‘the role of the contemporary critic, then, 
is a /raditional one’,™ tradition needs to be understood as something 
more than a collapsing of the past into a reflection of the goals and 
intentions of criticism’s radical present, however revolutionary ‘these 
goals and intentions may be. A ‘thoroughly traditionalist’ position 
which fails to avoid such a reduction runs the risk of merging too 
closely with the object of its own antagonism, liberal humanism, 
reproducing the very historical and epistemological silences of Arnold 
and Leavis, while preserving their utopian intentions in new political 
colours to equally little effect. For it is difficult to believe that such a 
traditionalism, combined with an untheorized and purely pragmatic 
pluralism, will finally win the day for those radical critics who only 
differ from their traditional predecessors in that ‘they have a set of social 
priorities with which most people at present tend to disagree’. So, of 
course, did Leavis, who argued equally passionately throughout his life 
for the production of ‘better people’. Marxist criticism used to believe 
it could prove him wrong, rather than merely ‘unacceptable’, or down- 
right bad. 


D Eagletoa’s reduction of all mutations of bourgeoss ideology mto a mngie and bomogencous 
process——tbe enduring cos of liberal humans from Arnold and Leavis to Dernda and De Man— 
heads him to questionable palrocal padgements Thus deconstroctton as a ‘Shberalam without a subject’ 
3 described as ‘an appropriate ideological form for Hate capinalt society’ (The Fauci of Crrtxucm, 
pp 98-99). Bot » Thatchenem really liberal and subjectiess, with ms moufs of indrvidual inrmatrve, 
prvatrration, the self-made men? And how are such categones compber with decoastrucuon? A 
scarcment of the relanon of post-strocturalem to late cœepralem demands more thao conceptual 
analogies of this sort Sec Frednc Jameson’s “The Cultural Logic of Capital’ m NLR 146 for a more 
searching approach 

* The Famctsem of Crifuicm, p 123 

D laserery Theory, p 211 


Wilson Harris 


Adversarial Contexts and Creativity 


I was profoundly affected as a young man by the primeval rainforest 
and the savannahs of British Guyana in South America. 


I travelled as a land surveyor on the coastlands and into the interior 
for many years and became immersed in the fabric of the place, the 
waterfalls, the calm but treacherous intervals that lie between the rapids. 


The rainforest makes both a subtle and a deep impact on one’s conscious- 
ness and on dimensions that lie beneath consciousness. First there is an 
unearthly chorus sprung not only from the sudden cry of wild creatures 
but from an organ of mimic voices within the rush and the impact of 
water on rocks in the rapids and in the waterfalls. One hears in a great 
waterfall, or in the long descending ravines of a series of rapids, sounds 
akin to the ceaseless commotion of a great city, the sound of wheels 
and of traffic, the gigantic archetypal step of phantom crowds in 
pounding water, the applause and clamour of phantom populations. It 
is as if an embryo 1s secreted in nature that bears the impress of diverse 
echo, diverse orchestration. 

As the inimitable voice of a particular series of rapids declines or fades 
as one travels away from it, one may become peculiarly sensitive to the 
intricate volume and murmur of the rain and the wind within the 
immense tapestry of the jungle. And at times an acute sensation may 
arise that what one hears is caused not by falling distant rain but by 
the adversary of rain, by the hiss of flame making its way by stealthy 
degrees along the ground and in the aur. 


The jungle sometimes is a sponge of light, it absorbs light, it is porous 
with light There is dazzling brilliance in an open savannah or in the 
mirrored sky in an open stretch of water in the forest, but that dazzle 
changes abruptly into a canvas of luminous darkness with a single 
brushstroke by a hidden artist clothed in the rustle of leaves as one 
steps into the density and gloom of the great Bush. 


Night and day are hinged together there; night and day are adversaries 
upon an elusive hinge, within an elusive doorway or window backwards 
in time to evoke a sensation of lost or broken architectures, lost 


cities, belonging to vanished cultures, vanished El Dorado, a vanished 
civilisation. 


Many cultures in South and Central America have vanished in the 
rainforests and the savannahs for reasons that remain obscure. Some 
were crushed in the sixteenth century under the heel of the Spanish 
Conquistador but even so conquest may have but brutally hastened 
internal conflict or internal enigmatic collapse that was already occur- 
ring. Other cultures survived the conquest only to disappear and we 
have but tenuous records of their fall. All this was to be augmented by 
the seed of new conflicts, by slavery, by the Middle Passage, and by 
new tides of greedy colonisers from Europe. 


We know that one body of cultures sometimes appeared to step into 
the shoes of others, that they occupied certain places and experienced 
the elements I have tentatively outlined. We know they were concerned 
with the creation of music, sculpture, painting, dance, architecture, and 
so on. We may speculate that in some instances famine or civil war 
won the day and that their achievements must have looked hollow to 
them in the end. 


All this was an invaluable torment in me. It pushed me subconsciously I 
would say into writing imaginative fiction. I sought through continuous 
revision to visualise the modern age, my own century, which is rooted 
in, even as it seeks to plumb, the adversary within and without. 


My greatest difficulty in scanning the world of the present and the past 
was to determine the genuineness of moral conviction or action in 
humanity to transcend repetitive cycles of violence and greed. 


Are moral codes hypocritical or invalid in essence? Or is there an 
equation with creativity that is lacking? We know that moral codes 
affecting humanity lie in the great rituals and religions of all peoples 
but whatever consensus there is between such religions or rituals remains 
ceaselessly imperilled, ıt would seem, by a failure of imagination within 
communities to make their moral codes creatively complex, creatively 
vital. 


It would seem that the foundations for a moral vision in and of the 
nature of being do exist within cultures ancient and modern but how 
does one interpret these within the cultural limits and the vested interests 
of adversarial regimes? I put the issue in this way because to speek of 
‘cultural limits’ and ‘vested interests’ 1s to address the cross-cultural 
challenges facing the humanities in our universities and schools and to 
begin to probe how vital ıs the connection between moral vision and 
creativity. 


Can moral vision mean anything without evolving perspectives into 
profound cross-cultural creativity? Can a true science flourish without 
an evolution in the arts? Is moral vision destined to impotence within 
an age that becomes more and more hollow in its addiction to escapism? 
Do we need a crucial shift of perspectives within imaginative fiction as 
a correlative of moral vision? The time in which we live may seem at 


first unpropitious for such a shift in our perceptions. Avant-garde 
individualism 1s suspect. There is insidious if not rampant commercial- 
ism in the mass media. And yet, at another level, all this, along with 
die-hard prejudice, may imply an adversarial context in which the life 
of innovative form and tradition takes new root. 


Our greatest obstacle to a radical shift of perception lies, I think, less 
in the gimmicry of contemporary fashion or in die-hard prejudice and 
more in a slip-shod idealism that seeks to bypass savage artefacts 10 
human culture, though such savage artefacts paradoxically, I believe, 
are the very foundations upon which a capacity for genuine change 
rests 1n Our visualising the conversion of adversarial contexts. 


There are many savage artefacts at which we could look and which we 
need to perceive, I think, in a new light. The concept of child care, for 
instance, the difficulties of adolescence, the movement onto stages of 
maturity and old age, need to undergo a genuine evolution within a 
new and profoundly creative grasp of savage initiations our pagan 
antecedents performed. For the forces inherent in these inttiations— 
that need to be endured and transcended within a revolving wheel of 
perceptions—are still active within us and to eclipse them, or ignore 
them, is merely to camouflage them in an increasingly dangerous world. 


For the purpose of this essay I shall confine myself to the Carib bone- 
flute I am thinking of the cannibal bone-flute that 1s associated with 
the ancient Caribs of Central America, the West Indies and South 
America. 


The Caribs consumed a morsel of flesh from an enemy. Then they 
hollowed a bone from which they had plucked that morsel and made a 
flute. They sought to enter the mind of their enemy, the living, the 
dead, and the unborn. The origins of music for them lay in the bone- 
flute. That flute was the seed of an intimate revelation of mutual spaces 
they shared with the enemy, mutual spaces within which to visualise 
the rhythms of strategy, the rhythms of attack or defence the enemy 
would dream to employ against them. The bone-flute gave them access, 
as it were, to the very embryo of adversarial regime instinctive to 
themselves. One catches a hint therefore as one gropes back in inner 
space and inner time of illuminated bone-flute—as if the music has long 
faded or grown obsolescent but a light remains, a slow-motion light or 
dance or revolution of the bone within the mutual psyche of both 
protagonist and antagonist. A fine, a spider’s web, revolving bridge, 
upon which the ghost of music runs, moves between the living and the 
dead, the living and the living, the living and the unborn. 


As one pursues this creatively and imaginatively a question arises: Is 
the ritual of cannibalism in the Carib bone-flute a strange camouflage 
thrown over innermost shared bias, innermost shared greed for ascend- 
ancy, within protagonist and antagonist? Does the camouflage of the 
morsel thrown over the ghost of music imply a series of rehearsals and 
masks between adversaries, a series reaching far back in pre-Columbian 
mists of time to the origins of fiction, of dance, of theatre? 


Let us look at this closely. My intuitive sensation—born I must confess 
of the complex rehearsals embodied in my own novels—is that the 
ritual morsel of cannibalism and the bone-flute are susceptible to a 
revolution, a swing, in which the camouflage of cannibalism begins to 
give ground to a deeply hidden moral compulsion to contend with 
innermost bias in humanity and to consume some portion of that inner 
rage, inner fire, associated with cruel prejudice. That the camouflage 
has occupied a long ascendancy over the hidden moral compulsion 1s a 
tragedy but it invites us, reluctantly perhaps, to probe again and again 
the links between moral being and profoundest creativity. If such links 
cannot break the impasse of tragedy, the camouflage hardens and the 
hidden moral compulsion sinks ever deeper into an apparent void. 


It would be idle to pretend that the conversion of the bone-flute into 


an evolving fiction of complex mutuality and wholeness is compatible 
with absolute realism in the very violent world in which we live. 


I make, however, two pleas on behalf of such a threshold into creativity. 
First of all, we are aware that the technologies which spin off from 
science are not only of a partial nature but may camouflage the essential 
ambiguity and complexity of the scientific imagination. Whereas techno- 
logies seem realistic or practical or commensensical, so to speak, twent- 
eth-century science from which they come has abandoned commonsense 
as its pateway into reality, 2 reality that seems more and more insoluble. 


In the same token, the savage artefacts of culture are technologies of 
spint and emotion, they too have been spun off from a mystery of being 
that remains unfathomable. Their genuineness arises, I think, from an 
implicit swing or wheel within the mutual psyche of protagonist and 
antagonist. As that wheel or revolution deepens we begin to peer 
beyond the technology of the bone-flute into the mysterious ongins of 
music that promise, it seems to me, a vital coincidence with masks of 
terror through which unbeareble ecstasy may be glimpsed, an ecstasy 
we may digest in bearable portions, so to speak, without succumbing 
to the camouflages or terrors that run in parallel with it. Ecstasy ts at 
the heart of creativity. 


My second plea springs from the wealth of the intuitive imagination 
that has its roots, I would think, in the collective unconscious as 
adumbrated by C. G. Jung. My experience is that I was involved in a 
wholy intuitive way in the wheel of the bone-flute long before I was 
able to validate what I was doing by a measure of intellectual research. 
I have outlined this intuitive cycle in an introductory Note to a re-issue 
of four of my novels called The Gayana Quartet. I speak there of fiction 
that seeks through complex rehearsal to consume its own biases. 


The difficulty in accepting the force of the intuitive imagination lies, I 
think, in uncertainity over validating the discoveries a writer makes 
through interior guides that appear within his or her fiction. This is a 
task for scholarship and criticism. The fabric and texture of the work 
needs to be scanned closely. The detection of parallels woven into the 
evolving weave and cycle of fiction can be exciting in its illumination 
of profoundest unity of the human spirit. I have been fortunate to 


stumble upon little known archetypal savage myth that validated in two 
or three instances novels I had written which diverged, in some degree, 
from canons of realism. 


The most recent discovery of this kind applies to my latest novel 
Carnival. When it existed in substantial draft I happened to read Lope’s 
Body by the American scholar Norman Brown and came upon premises 
that validated discoveries that had unfolded through interior guides in 
Carnival. As a consequence I adopted an epigraph from Lores Body. 


Interior guides raise the question of a revival of Dantesque allegory. 
Will modern allegory prove of importance tn Third World cultures 
where inper confidence, inner authority, inner guide-lines are so essen- 
tial—after the ravages of colonialism—1in the growth of true freedoms? 
Such inner guides or guide-lines are all the more imperative to combat 
the indiscriminate acquisition of technology. 


Wherever one looks, whether in the West or in the societies of the 
Third World, it would seem that moral being cannot be divorced from 
a deepened cycle of creativity through which we may visualise a 
breakthrough from absolute violence. Such a breakthrough requires us 
to accept the adversarial contexts in which cultures wrestle with each 
other but to descend as well into camouflages and masks as flexible 
frames within the mystery of genuine change. The mystery of peuntne 
chaags. And now to the mystery of light. I spoke of light early in this 
essay. Flexibility comes, I find, within a play of shadow and light. My 
fascination with light continues to grow over the years in the Northern 
world and ın the United Kingdom where I now live. An imaginative 
writer may filter in himself, I believe, equations of light between North 
and South, East and West, that provide an invaluable sensation of 
global curtains and global theatre. 


There is no absolute Inferno, absolute Purgatorio, absolute Paradiso. 
All of these overlap and re-appear in each other to chasten one, 
undermine one’s complacency, because of the intricacies of light. 


The marvellous play of soft noon light in an overhanging tree in a 
London park recalls luminous twilight in the Tropics before sudden 
night descends. : 


There is a kind of profound comedy in light in emphases it gives to 
black and white pigmentations, sometimes enhancing transparency, 
sometimes opacity. Much of this has affected novels I have written 
which have settings that vary from Mexico to London and Edinburgh. 


March 1985 
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On the eve of the 1984 Presidential election, numbers of the US Left— 
most prominently leaders of the affiliate of the Socialist International, 
the DSA—vested their hopes for political advance in the Democratic 
Party, complacently extolling it as the local equivalent of European 
Social Democracy. The debacle of the Mondale campaign, moral as 
much as practical, wrote its own verdict on these conceptions. Since 
then, the Democratic Party has moved further to the right, lending fresh 
impetus to the neo-conservative drive of the Reagan regime itself. The 
figurehead of yesterday’s liberalism, Edward Kennedy, joined in the 
stampede to vote the Gramm-—Rudman bill for automatic deficit 
reduction and welfare-slashing sponsored by the Senate ultra-Right— 
before throwing in the towel as a national contender in 1988 anyway. 
A new breed of Democratic office-seeker now dominates the scene, 
populated by strident Sunbelt governors or bland Northern centrists. 
Whether ritual invocation of the New Deal still forms part of campaign 
discourse, as with New York’s Mario Cuomo, or is candidly jettisoned 
for direct neo-liberal appeals, as with Missouri’s trend-setting Richard 
Gephardt, commitments to full employment, public intervention or 
material support for oppressed ethnic groups have virtually disappeared 
„from the agenda. Meanwhile, the further hardening of Reagan’s policies 
towards the Third World has been met with enthusiastic cheers from a 
string of Rambo Democrats, who have rallied to the Contras in Nicara- 
gua and could be heard in the New Year openly calling for the 
assassination of Gadafy. In an essay from ‘Prisoners of the American 
Dream’, shortly to be published by Verso, Mike Davis etches a profile 
of this right-wing mutation, now in the process of consummation. He 
points out that the one sector of the Democratic Party favouring radical 
reform—Jesse Jackson’s Rainbow Coalition—was cold-shouldered by 
those courting Mondale or Kennedy, and has now been driven to the 
margins of Party life. As the Democratic and Republican establishments 
vie with each other on the terrain of the new reaction, an independent 
politics resting centrally on the Black and Hispanic proletarian elector- 
ate may prove an increasingly viable option in America. Were that to 
develop, it would constitute a historic break in the US political system: 
one rooted in the experience of those who fought, some with and some 
without illusions, alongside Jackson to test the limits of the existing 
alternatives. 


a I 


In Britain, Thatcher’s administration is now much weaker than 
Reagan’s. But the Labour leadership too has tacitly abandoned any 
commitment to full employment. In these conditions, the publication 
of Andrew Glyn’s programme ‘One Million Jobs a Year’, sponsored by 
the Campaign group of resolute left MPs, has come as an unwelcome 
surprise to the. party hierarchy and those now accommodating, in 
one form or another, to the consensus of respectable opinion. Glyn’s 
intervention represents probably the boldest and most detailed pro- 
posals for an attack on the problem of joblessness to have been produced 
anywhere on the European Left. He argues that in the present decrepit 
and vulnerable state of the British economy there is no possibility of 
restoring full employment without thoroughgoing public control of the 
banking and financial complex centred on the City of London. Only a 
new strategy of firm and radical socialization, drawing on the creativity 
of working people themselves, would be capable of reviving manufactur- 
ing industry, rehabilitating the welfare services and ensuring against 
an import boom. In this issue of the Review, Glyn goes on to examine 
the very concrete problems posed by the world money markets for any 
attempt by a British government to pursue policies which did not meet 
with the favour of the international financial community—a category 
in which even the feeble economic initiatives currently envisaged by 
Labour could soon find themselves. 


Glyn’s proposals, implying as they do a break with the logic of capital 
ism, have aroused much resistance on the Left, though so far nobody 
has explained why it should be so inappropriate and untimely, at the 
height of Thatcher’s privatization drive, for a socialist economist to 
advocate anti-capitalist measures, or for a member of the Labour Party 
to take seriously its constitutional commitment to public ownership. 
One not-untypical response has been to counterpose municipal enterpr- 
ise to national planning, as if they were alternatives rather than comp- 
lements—an ingenuously coded retreat from socialization, in libertarian 
tones, that would have made Sidney Webb smile. In fact, experiments in 
‘municipal socialism’ have no chance of really denting unemployment 
unless they are sustained by central economic levers of public property, 
just as a socialist plan would scarcely deserve the name unless it was 
rooted in the initiatives of the new ‘collective labourer’ at local and 
regional levels. The Industrial Unit established by the Greater London 
Council has made a valuable contribution to discussion of these issues 
of popular planning and socialist reconstruction. Michael Rustin 
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reviews its final report, published on the eve of the abolition of the GLC 
by the Tory Government. 


A recurrent theme of our comparative series on women’s movements 
has been the rapid international circulation of feminist ideas. This again 
emerges strongly from our third contribution, a careful balance-sheet 
of the West German experience by one of its leading socialist militants 
and theoreticians, Frigga Haug. Originating in the student radicaliz- 
ation of the 19608, and reinforced by the Green movement of the 1980s, 
German feminism has sunk deeper roots in society than many of its 
counterparts elsewhere in Europe. Yet its very success has confronted 
it with acute problems of identity and direction, as the parties and 
media empires of the bourgeois Right now pursue a conservative 
restructuring of the new women’s consciousness. For socialist feminists, 
whose evolution Haug traces in a lively and personal narrative, the 
struggle to develop an adequate political response has become one of 
the key tasks for the Left as a whole. 


James Dunkerley’s ‘Rebellion in the Veins’ (Verso, 1984) provided 
a powerful and comprehensive account of modern Bolivia from the 
revolution of 1952 through the long years of military dictatorship and 
popular struggle to the restoration of a parliamentary regime in 1982. 
In the article we publish below, Dunkerley and co-author Rolando 
Morales discuss the disastrous three-year experience of Siles’s UDP 
government, which culminated in the mass strikes and workers’ mobili- 
zations of 1984-85. Today the Right is once more in office, seeking to 
dismantle resistance to one of the most drastic programmes of economic 
liberalization Latin America has ever seen, while the Left has yet to 
learn the lessons of its own disunity and strategic aimlessness in the 


preceding period. 


Raphael Samuel’s reflections on the legacy of British Communism (NLR 
154) have aroused a wide response—we publish two texts that have 
been sent in, prior to the sequel that will appear in the next issue. 
Finally, Christopher Hill reviews the remarkable work on the theory 
of bourgeois revolution by the Soviet historian Mikhail Barg; and 
Felicity Edholm considers T. J. Clark’s path-breaking studies of the 
depiction of modern life in Impressionist art. 
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Mike Davis 


The Lesser Evil? The Left and the 
Democratic Party 


In the summer before the 1984 presidential elections, Michael Harrington 
and Irving Howe, in a widely noted interview in the New York Times 
Magazine, boasted that ‘by now practically everyone on the left agrees that 
the Democratic Party, with all its faults, must be our main political arena’.! 
In recent historical context there was a peculiar irony in this assertion, with 
its smug self-limitation of the ‘Left. During the 19603, American social 
democracy had been debilitated, almost discredited, by its advocacy of reform 
through the Democratic Party. The nght wing of the old Thomasite Socialist 
Party, ‘Social Democrats, USA’, had broken away to become courtiers of 
Scoop Jackson and lobbyists for military victory in Vietnam. Meanwhile, a 
centrist current led by Harrington and Howe formed a small circle around 
Dissent with negligible influence on a burgeoning New Left which spurned 
their faith in the transformability of the Democratic Party. Indeed, the key 
radical organizations of the 1960s, SNCC and SDS, understandably regarded 
the Cold War liberalism incarnated by the Humphrey/Jackson wing of the 
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Democratic Party (to which both camps of social democrats oriented) 
as /bs enemy, primarily responsible for genocidal imperialism in Sou- 
theast Asia as well as for the repression of the Black liberation movement 
at home. 


From the McGovern candidacy of 1972, however, sections of the former 
New Left, together with a younger cohort of 19708 activists, began to 
slip back into Democratic politics, initially on a local level.? At first 
there was no sharp ideological break with the sixties’ legacy. The ‘New 
Politics’, as ıt was typed, seemed just another front of the anti-war 
movement or another tactical extension of the urban populism espoused 
by SDS’s community organizing faction. By 1975, with the sudden 
end of the Vietnam War, a strategic divergence had become more 
conspicuous. On the one hand, an array of self-proclaimed ‘cadre’ 
groups, inspired by the heroic mold of 19308 radicalism, were sending 
their ex-student members into the factories in the hope of capturing 
and radicalizing the widespread rank-and-file discontent that character- 
ized the end of the postwar boom. On the other hand, another network 
of ex-SDSers and antiwar acttvists—of whom Tom Hayden was merely 
a belated and media-hyped example—were building local influence 
within the Democratic ‘reform movement’: the loose collocation of 
consumer, environmental and public-sector groups, supported by a few 
progressive unions, that had survived the McGovern debacle. 


Although its significance was only vaguely grasped at the time, this 
increasing polarization between workerism and electoralism coincided 
with, and was immediately conditioned by, the decline of the Black 
liberation movement that had been the chief social motor of post-war 
radicalism. A dismaying, inverse law seemed to prevail between the 
collapse of grassroots mobilization in the ghettoes and the rise of the 
first wave of Black political patronage in the inner cites. While Black 
revolutionaries and nationalists were being decimated by J. Edgar 
Hoover’s COINTELPRO programme of preemptive repression and infiltr- 
ation, Black community organization was being reshaped into a passive 
clhentelism manipulated by the human-services bureaucracy and the 
Democratic Party. Although the civil rights movement remained an 
unfinished revolution with an urgent agenda of economic and political 
demands, its centrality to the project of a popular American left was 
tragically, and irresponsibly, obscured in the late 19708. The ranks of 
the white, ex-student left, preoccupied with academic outposts and 
intellectual celebrities, showed a profound inability to understand the 
strategic implications of the halting of the civil rights movement. For 
all the theoretical white smoke of the 19708, including the endless 
debates on crisis theory and the nature of the state, the decisive problem 
of the fate of the Second Reconstruction was displaced beyond the field 
of vision. With minimal challenge or debate, leading journals like 
Socialist Review and Dissent tacitly demoted Black liberation—the critical 


1 New York Tias Sunday Magayon, 17 June 1981, p 24. 

2 The first major toa] ran for new left electoraltam, however, wes Robert Scheer’s unsoccessfol ante 
Wir congressional campaign in Berkeley m 1966 Thn expenence rehearsed in mimeature all the 
problems and contradicnons of trying to build a movement from inside the Democranc Party and 
under the constramts of a campaign schedule 
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democratic issue in American history—to the status of another progressive 
‘interest’, coeval with sexual freedom or ecology. 


The crisis of Black radicalism, and its attendant white incomprehension, 
was soon followed by the disintegration of the workerist left. With the 
important but solitary exception of the International Socialists, who 
continue to play a vital role in Teamsters for a Democratic Union 
(the os/y surviving rank-and-file caucus from the 19708), none of the 
workplace-orniented offshoots of the New Left proved to have the 
stamina or internal stability to weather the decline in union militancy 
that followed the 1974-75 recession. The bizarre implosion of the ‘new 
communist movement’, as the Maoist left moved from the factory floor 
to frenzied party building and street confrontations, reinforced, if only 
by harrowing negative example, the growing claim of the electoralists 
to represent the sole rational hope for a mass American left. 


But it 1s unlikely that the transition towards the orbit of the Democratic 
Party could have occurred so rapidly without the intervention and 
coordination undertaken by the Harrington—Howe group, now reorgan- 
ized as the Democratic Socialist Organizing Committee (DSOC). The 
charter concept of DSOC, according to a Harrington editorial written in 
the wake of the McGovern defeat, was the belief that ‘the left wing of 
realism is found today in the Democratic Party. It is there that the mass 
forces for social change are assembled; it is there that the possibility 
exists for creating a new first party ın America.” To pursue this 
realignment, Harrington and Howe proposed a two-storey organiz- 
ational strategy. DSOC was intended to provide a kind of social-demo- 
cratic inner sanctum within a larger liberal coalition, built from the top 
down through the selective recruitment of ‘influentials’: trade-union 
full-timers, local Democratic luminaries and well-known academics. 
These ‘influentials’, in turn, helped sponsor the Democratic Agenda, 
the ‘party within the party’, that aimed to coalesce progressive forces 
within the national Democratic Party. In this fashion, the Harrnington— 
Howe group contrived to obtain a political leverage disproportionate 
to DSOC’s modest membership or its meagre contributions to day-to- 
day struggles. 


The Democratic Agenda enjoyed a brief heyday during the first half of 
the Carter Administration. It exerted influence at national and regional 
party conferences, as well as providing one of the main rallying points 
for supporters of the labour law reform campaign of the AFL-CIO. 
However, after the 1978 rightward turn of the administration (i.e., the 
rejection of détente, the firing of Andrew Young, the savaging of the 
domestic budget, the abandonment of health reform, the curtailment of 
urban jobs programmes, and the defeat of labour law reform), the 
progressive pole notionally represented by the Democratic Agenda 
steadily lost ground in the face of the rise of ‘neo-liberalism’. Traditional 
liberals, influenced by business PACs and insurgent middle-class constitu- 
ents, deserted the labour and civil nghts organizations in droves, 
recanting previous commitments to the legacy of the Great Society and 
Keynesian reformism. Ironically, ıt was precisely at this moment of 
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crisis for the ‘left wing of realism’, as the old liberal coalition began to 
break up, that significant additional sectors of the ex-New Left began 
to gravitate towards DSOC’s centrist and electoralist positions. This 
convergence was abetted by the shift in editorial and theoretical perspec- 
tives within the group of periodicals, mutually descended from the 
seminal Studies on the Left of the 1960s, that bore most of the intellectual 
mantle of the US New Left: Socialist Review (ex-Socialist Revolution), 
Kapitalstate, and In These Times. All three had originally proclaimed the 
advocacy of ‘explicit socialist politics’ and the building of a ‘new 
American Socialist Party’; on the eve of Reaganism, each had retreated 
to pragmatic endorsements of reform Democrats and to the embrace of 
a pseudo-phenomenal ‘New Populism’.4 


Social Democracy’s surprising conquest of the New Left in the teeth 
of the old liberalism’s demise culminated in 1982 with the merger of 
the majority of the 2,;00-member New American Movement with DSOC 
to form the Democratic Socialists of America (DSA), largely on the basis 
of political conditions (support for Israel, centrality of the Democratic 
Party, etc.) dictated by the DSOC leadership. Any serious, detailed 
analysis of the nghtward transformation of the Democratic Party and 
the new internal power balances that it entailed was completely obscured 
by the rhetorical intoxication that became a hallmark of the new 
Ofganization. “Unity against Reagan’ and unqualified support for the 
AFL-CIO Executive became the twin motivating slogans for DSA’s head- 
long rush, first to Edward Kennedy, and then to Walter Mondale. 


Although the invocation of ‘practically everyone on the Left’ was a 
sectarian exaggeration, Harrington and Howe could certainly savour 
their success in having brought a considerable fraction of the extant 
socialist left “home’ to the Democrats. Moreover, as other left groups, 
including significant numbers of repentant Maoists, became increasingly 
involved in Democratic politics from the 1982 mid-term elections 
onward, a new orthodoxy arose. The principal obyject-lesson of the 
militant 19608, reliance on independent mass politics outside of and 
against the national Democratic Party, was stood on its head. Partici- 
pation in bourgeois electoral politics was redefined as the admission 
ticket to serious popular politics fowt court. Not since the meridian of 
the Popular Front during World War Two, when the Browderite 
Communist Party attempted to dissolve itself into the left wing of the 
New Deal, had the majonty of the American left been so fully submerged 
in the Democratic Party. 


In 1984, the spectrum of progressive groups who ultimately rallied 
behind the Mondale banner included CISPES and the Nuclear Freeze, as 
well as DSA and its ‘influentials’. All calculated that entry into the 
campaign would strengthen their grassroots base as well as their influ- 
ence over liberal Democrats. All believed the spectre of Reagan’s second 
term was most effectively combated through support of the national 
Democratic candidate. All assumed that four years of cutbacks and 
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takebacks had jolted the Democratic electorate to the left, creating a 
new receptivity to progressive ideas and providing an incentive for 
millions of anti-Reagan non-voters to enter the rolls. The 1984 elections, 
therefore, provide a decisive test of the political realism of the strategic 
shift to electoralism. At the same time, the election results also offer 
important, if not completely unambiguous, evidence about the changing 
sociology of the electorate and the future of the party system in the 
post-New Deal era. 


I. The Crisis of the Reformist Leaderships 


The most original phenomenon of 1984 was the unexpected and dramatic 
demonstration of Black voters and their allies in favour of Jesse Jackson 
and the programme of the Rainbow Coalition. The emergence of the 
Jackson campaign posed the electoralist left with the unexpected 
dilemma of choosing between insurgent Black politics or the traditional 
trade-union leadership. In the event, a majority of DSA, including the 
ex-DSOC leadership and most of the ‘influentials’, remained meekly 
aligned behind the AFL-CIO Executive ın its pre-packaged support for 
Mondale. On the other hand, almost all the Black and Hispanic left 
together with white ‘Marxist—Leninists’, dissident members of DSA, 
and, discreetly, the CPUSA, supported the Rainbow candidacy, some 
with the avowed intention of building a left-wing ‘party within the 
party. The old social-democratic goal of a ‘progressive realignment’ 
under institutional labour—liberal auspices was suddenly confronted 
with the fast accompli of a progressive electoral groundswell outside the 
franchised limits of official liberalism. To understand how this came 
about it is necessary to retrace, in their respective turns, the different 
reactions of the trade-union bureaucracy and the Black political establish- 
ment to the general crisis of reformism provoked by the domestic right 
turns after 1978. 


A Counterfeit Labour Party? 


To consider the plight of the trade-union bureaucracy first, the ‘unified 
labour’ strategy was born directly out of the failure of the AFL-CIO 
Executive in Meany’s last years to find political or juridical redress for 
the organizational decline of union membership. The stunning defeats 
of labour law reform and sitas picketing ın the overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic 95th and 96th Congress were interpreted by the Federation’s 
leadership, not as failures of rank-and-file mobilization or grassroots 
alliances, but rather as deficits of rightful influence within the Demo- 
cratic Party apparatus. The rise of neo-liberalism in the suburban 
outlands of Democracy was taken as tantamount to a disinheritance of 
Labour’s accumulated good work for the Party cause. So, upon succeed- 
ing Meany in 1979, Lane Kirkland defined his principal brief as the 
concentration of labour’s resources to recapture a dominating position 
within the Democratic power structure. In the chain of substitutions 
by which the AFL-CIO leadership had successively bargained away the 
role of shopfloor mobilizations for the sake of a variety of ‘insider’ 
positions within the industrial relations and legislative systems, its clout 
within the Democratic National Committee was reckoned to be the 
most precious asset of all. As Harold Meyerson put it, for the trade- 
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union bureaucracy ‘the DNC was to be the Archimedean point from 
which it would begin once more to move the world its way’. 


It is helpful to recall the peculiar form of labour’s subordination within 
the New Deal coalition. From 1936 onward, the trade unions achieved 
an interest-group (non-class) representation as junior partners alongside 
the big urban patronage machines with their captive ethnic constituenc- 
ies, and the Solid South of courthouse cliques and local ruling classes. 
This last component, of course, was guaranteed by Jim Crow and 
sweeping disfranchisement of Blacks, Hispanics and poor whites: 
national Democratic power was purchased by the addition of the 
working-class votes ın the North and their substantial subtraction 1n 
the South. Although the national Democratic Party was also criss- 
crossed by ideological alignments, they were relatively ephemeral com- 
pared with the triad of socio-political blocs. Labour and liberal forces 
were frequently distempered by machine and Southern outrages— 
especially the latter’s role in the informal conservative bipartisan coaliti- 
tion thet blocked social reform from 1938 to 1964—but neither moved 
decisively against their erstwhile partners in the Cold War Democratic 
‘consensus’. To take the most famous apparent case to the contrary, 
Truman’s brief struggle with the Dixiecrats in 1948 over civil nghts 
planks in the party platform was immediately followed by appeasement, 
culminating tn Adlai Stevenson’s ignominious contrition to the citadels 
of segregation in 1953.6 Similarly, the AFL under Green and then Meany 
paid respect to civil rights on ritual occasions, only to wheel and deal 
with the bosses and kingfishes on a day-to-day legislative basis. 


During the 19608, however, this unholy configuration of Rooseveltian 
unity began to collapse of its own weight in face of the social recompo- 
sition of the big cities, the challenge of the civil nghts movement in 
the South, and the mass opposition to the Johnson administration’s 
escalations in Vietnam. The national Democrats fractured along three 
axes. First, the declining big city machines, personified by Daley in 
Chicago, fought delaying actions alongside their white craft union allies 
against the federalized welfare and clientage networks constructed by 
LBJ, which attempted to incorporate public-sector professionals and a 
section of the Black leadership as a new pullar of the national Democratic 
Party. Secondly, the Solid South crumbled, as Blacks and conservative 
Republicans assaulted the Democratic aasien régime from opposite sides 
amid great radical polarization. Finally, Vietnam splintered first the 
liberal wing of the party, then the AFL-CIO itself, as the Reuther—Meany 
feud became a schism. All three sets of contradictions condensed into 
the fractious infighting of 1968-72, 2s anti-war liberals refused to 
support Humphrey, Cold War liberals repudiated McGovern, and Wal- 
lace bolted with the white backlash. 


With the collapse of the machines and the Solid South, the trade-union 
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bureaucracy, hitherto the minor actor of the trio, increasingly became 
the main institutional support for the continuity of party leadership and 
the maintenance of Cold War liberalism (with its implicit relegation of 
social reforms behind anti-Communism). Simultaneously, however, the 
fight over the recomposition of the Democratic Party became complexly 
entangled with the power struggles within the AFL-CIO Executive itself. 
In particular, the Reutherites and their allies in the ex—ClO and public- 
sector unions seized upon the new social forces of civil rights, anti- 
poverty and peace as potential levers to challenge the ascendency of the 
ex-AFL craft unions in the merged federation. Reuther’s UAW, key 
proponent of a new liberaldabour alliance from the late 19508, was in 
the forefront of efforts to reorient the AFL-CIO towards the reform 
forces in the Democratic Party who were pressing for a retreat from 
Vietnam and a greater sharing-out of power to minority and ‘new- 
middle-class’ constituencies. Through its generous financial support to 
SNCC and SDS community projects, the UAW attempted to coax the most 
serious Organizers of the new left into the radius of liberal democracy. 
At the opposite extreme, of course, were the locals of the old AFL 
construction crafts. These last-ditch defenders of white job trusts in 
urban employment remained the foot-soldiers of bossdom and the 
mindless supporters of whatever regime in Washington was currently 
bombing Southeast Asia. 


Meany’s role in this turbulent period was often more devious than the 
public image of cigar-chomping truculence suggested. In the chain of 
events leading to Reuther’s exit in 1969 (partially as a result of deep 
disagreements over the Federation’s political orientation) and then to 
the Executive’s boycott of the McGovern campaign in 1972, Meany 
attempted to play the role of a conservative reformer. On the one 
hand, he unwaveringly defended the Gompersian labour-patriotism that 
wedded the AFL-CIO to the militarism of the Scoop Jackson faction of 
the party hierarchy.” The protection of precious union jobs in the 
militaryindustrial complex demanded no less. On the other hand, 
Meany was a cautious renovator who saw as clearly as Reuther, and 
perhaps more forcefully, that the disintegration of the Democratic ruling 
bloc might be labour’s historic opportunity to claim a dominating 
position within the councils of the national party. The old Albany 
lobbyist grasped from the beginning the significance of the Johnson 
Administration’s attempt to use the Great Society to regenerate the 
social base of the Democratic Party, and repeatedly overrode the 
sectional interests of his own craft union supporters to ensure the AFL- 
CIO’s influence across the breadth of emerging civil rights and urban 
legislation. Under the generalship of Meany and COPE director Barkin, 
the AFL-CIO’s operatives on the hill claimed a central role in funneling 
and moderating the demands of Black, welfare and old-age groups 


7 According to John Herlmg, during the 1971 pmomanes the AFL-OO provided a smf man ss 
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through the Johnson Congress. By making the new social movements 
dependent on the Federation’s financial resources and legislative skills, 
Meany hoped to amplify the role of the trade-union bureaucracy in 
national politics. Although Reuther was willing, where Meany was not, 
directly to patronize the 1960s protest movements, their strategic aims 
were not dissimilar. Both thought the AFL-CIO’s institutional political 
role could be powerfully expanded through skilful brokerage between 
the civil rights movement and national bourgeois politics. 


But where Reuther and his successors were capable of conceding that 
the logic of incorporation of the new social forces required some 
opening up and reform of the party’s nomination process, Meany 
remained obdurate in his opposition to the post-1968 Democratic reform 
movement. Again his response was that of a grizzled old politico. In 
the first place, he foresaw that Blacks, anti-war liberals and women were 
all too likely to be natural allies of the ‘progressive’ wing of the AFL- 
CIO, tilting the balance against his business union base. Secondly, Meany 
perceived that party reform was decentralizing and fragmenting an 
already weak and tenuous national party apparatus, dispersing power 
to increasing numbers of middle-class Democrats who were unbeholden 
to COPE and insensitive to the union’s traditional economic demands. 
Finally, Meany was appalled by the prospect that a bureaucratized Black 
municipal power might succeed to the role of the old white urban 
machines. His tolerance of middle-class civil mghts leadership was 
always conditional on its deference to the trade-union hierarchy. As 
civil rights forces entered politics and gained influence within the 
national Democratic Party, they threatened to undermine the AFL~CIO’s 
claim to represent and hegemonize all popular constituencies. Under 
Meany, and continuing under Kirkland, the Federation became the 
major, implacable opponent of the reform process, fighting against open 
primiaries and delegate quotas, then, after their adoption by the reform 
commissions of 1968-72, lobbying vigorously to repeal their implemen- 
tation. Throughout this period, as William Crotty has emphasized ın 
his study of the reform process, the AFL-CIO’s overriding goal was 
‘to mute the effects of the quotas’ that increased Black and female 
representation within the party.’ 


The rollback of Democratic reform, initiated in 1976 by the AFL-CIO- 
influenced Winograd Commission, was consummated in 1981 by the 
work of the Hunt Commission. The Hunt Commission was a temporary 
alliance between the Federation, the Kennedy and the Mondale camps 
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to shore up simultaneously the roles of Democratic office holders and 
the union bureaucracy, minimizing the chance that an ‘outside’ candi- 
date, like McGovern or Carter, could again use the primary path to win 
nomination. Originally Kirkland had wanted a third of convention 
delegates to be selected ex offcro, a move that would have automatically 
returned the nomination process to the smoke-filled rooms of yore (as 
in 1968, when Humphrey won two-thirds of delegates with two per 
cent of the primary vote). Unnerved at the prospect of such a flagrant 
anti-democratic restoration, the Kennedy representatives secured a 
compromise: 14 per cent of the convention or 568 ‘super-delegates’ 
would be ennobled from among Democratic officeholders. Then, after 
reducing the required number of primaries (returning Michigan, for 
example, to the party caucus system), the commission restored the 
‘winner take all’ rule in congressional district primanes and ‘frontloaded?’ 
the now shortened primary season so that the ‘official’ candidate— 
presumably Kennedy or Mondale—would be guaranteed early success. 
Last but not least, the commissioners stripped the mid-term Democratic 
convention of the policy-making power it had briefly exercised during 
the 19708, and substantially relaxed the quota requirements for sexual 
and racial balance. 


Although labour’s leading role in the Hunt Commission has been 
retrospectively justified by some DSA writers as a ‘social democratization’ 
of the Democratic Party, increasing the role of ‘responsible’ elected 
officals representing lower-class groups as against increasing numbers 
of ‘new class’ interlopers, this is, most charitably, a convoluted rationaliz- 
ation.!9 In rolling back most of the ostensible new democracy within 
the party (as well as opposing reform of the seniority system in 
Congress), the AFL-CIO under Meany and Barkin struck directly at the 
representation of Black and minority Democrats. One aim was to blunt 
the emergence of a Black Democratic establishment as a power ın its 
own right (the UAW, by contrast, welcomed the rise of Black electoral 
power). Another was to prepare the way for the nomination of an AFL- 
ClO-backed presidential candidate. It was Kirkland’s personal gambit 
to secure the pre-nomination of Mondale as a ‘labour candidate’, 
calculating that the early and massive concentration of AFL-CIO resources 
behind the winning nominee would maximize the Federation’s influence 
over appointments and legislation in the next Democratic 
administration. 


This scheme to counterfeit a surrogate labour party out of the Mondale 
candidacy depended—apart from the candidate’s own, unlikely complais- 
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ance—upon the unity of the trade-union bureaucracy. In the face of 
relentless pressure from employers’ concessionary demands, and with 
George Meany conveniently gone, the rebel unions that had been 
sporadically operating outside COPE since the McGovern schism now 
rejoined the majority. Although this reunion behind Kirkland’s electoral 
strategy was celebrated as the triumph of ‘labour unity’, it in fact implied 
a recantation of the ‘progressive alliance’ with civil nghts and feminist 
leaderships that the UAW under Fraser had explored in the late 19708. 
Previously dissident voices on the Executive, like Wimpinsinger of the 
Machinists, were now more effectively muzzled than would have ever 
been possible in Meany’s day, while Kirkland licensed a mind-numbing 
cant that turned election day into ‘Solidarity Day I’, and Mondale into 
a working-class hero. Although crusty old piecards knew that Kirkland 
(whom A. H. Raskin apotheosized as ‘a leader of supreme intelligence’)!! 
was really an emperor without clothes, a discreet, bureaucratic silence 
froze the doubts and suspicions about how an unconsulted rank and 
file might actually vote in the 1984 primaries. 


Black Democrats under Siege 


An even more profound crisis has reshaped Black politics since 1978. 
The incorporation of Blacks into the Democratic Party, and the deradical- 
ization of the civil rights movement, have depended on the precarious 
material infrastructure of expanding federal employment programmes 
and urban grants-in-aid. The new Black professional-managerial strata 
of the 19708 have been disproportionately employed in the management 
of the social services and educational complexes of the inner city, as 
well as in administering the network of Great Society programmes that 
provided temporary employment and minimal welfare to the ghetto 
poor. Similarly, the ability of Black Democratic city halls to pacify the 
cities and ameliorate their decay on behalf of their corporate landlords 
has been in direct proportion to the federal funding of urban budgets. 


When, in the spnng of 1977, the Carter Administration announced a 
virtual moratorium on further social spending, it marked not only a 
betrayal of its own Black loyalists, but also a watershed in the historical 
evolution of the party. Since that date, the majority of the Democratic 
national leadership has retreated from the politics of full employment 
and hegemonic reformism that characterized the Kennedy—Johnson 
revival of the New Deal. Democratic opposition to Reagan’s dismantling 
of the remaining Great Society programmes has been desultory at 
best. As Kirkland’s mght-wing adviser, Richard Scammon, put it, the 
Congressional Democrats’ strategy has been to ‘keep their mouths shut. 
Developing an alternative programme is asking for defeat,’2 


Underlying this apparent collapse of political will has been the insurgent 
power of middle-class voters, who, in collusion with corporate lobbyists 
and an avaricious Pentagon, have created a new, implicit consensus in 


US politics. Choosing between the vast income-transfer programmes 
that disproportionately subsidize the middle class (Social Security, 
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federal aid to education, mortgage interest deductions, and so on), the 
new arms race, and the much smaller sector of means-tested assistance 
to the poor, the neoconservatives and the neo-liberals have banded 
together to slash the last. For its part, as Kim Moody has shown, the 
AFL-CIO has also retreated, since the emasculation of the Humphrey- 
Hawkins employment bill in 1978, from any energetic advocacy of full 
employment measures, emphasizing instead the protection of its own 
organized sectors. Left without allies or partisans, Black America has 
been savaged by a new immiseration. Nearly half of all Black children 
are growing up in poverty, and in the upswing of the Reagan ‘recovery’, 
the Black unemployment rate, which historically has been double that 
of whites, is now three times higher (at 16 per cent).!* 


Meanwhile, the Reagan administration has been using its cutbacks in 
social spending to do far more than simply redistribute income upward. 
Just as Thatcher has launched a frontal assault on the institutional 
integrity of the Labour Party (the attack on trade-union political funds, 
the dis-establishment of Labour-led metropolitan governments, etc.), 
the Republican Administration has pursued a strategy of disorganizing 
the Democratic Party. Washington’s blows have fallen with particular 
fury upon Black reformist leaderships. First, the Department of Justice 
and the Berger Court, in tandem with the similar rollback in NLRB 
practice, have gnevously undercut the jundical supports of school 
integration and fair employment, foreclosing the kind of legal reformism 
that was the core of the ‘moderate’ civil rights activity exemplified by 
the NAACP’s Legal Fund. This has occurred with the complicity of most 
Southern Democrats and the indifference of many Northern Neo- 
liberals. Secondly, ın the words of the American Enterprise Institute’s 
budget expert, Allen Schick, the Administration has attempted to ‘blow 
up the political infrastructure of the urban Democratic Party’ by killing 
programmes like Urban Development Action Grants or the Small 
Business Administration that ‘buy power for people who walk around 
with a capital D’.15 Again, the impact has been most devastating on 
the patronage powers of Black Democratic apparatuses. Thirdly, by 
permanently shrinking the federal social budget, the Republicans hope 
to deepen the schism between inner-city and suburban Democrats by 
increasing the competition for scarce revenue sharing. Without control 
of federal spending, the national Democratic Party has always tended 
to become a political centnfuge, splintering along economic interest 
lines, as for example during the Stevenson years in the 19508. Today, 
the cutbacks are aggravating the racial polarization within the party and 
sharpening the conflicts between Black Democratic mayors and white 
Democratic governors and legislatures. 


With the unending economic depression in the Black inner cities fuelling 
demands for relief that far exceed the diminishing material resources of 
the Black political establishment, and with Black influence in the national 
Democratic Party reduced by the AFL-ClO-sponsored anti-reforms, it 
was inevitable that some elements of Black reform leadership woulc 
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contemplate alternative courses of action. One option was a return to 
a civil rights movement format of protest mobilization—an idea fav- 
oured by Black leftists and nationalists, but predictably unpopular with 
most Black elected officials. Another was the penodically canvassed 
proposal of forming an independent Black political party, possibly 
around the seceding nucleus of the Black Congressional Caucus.!6 
Finally, there was the notion of somehow kindling a protest movement 
within the Democratic Party to force ıt to reaffirm its commitment to a 
second Reconstruction. 


In the event, the strategy that emerged through the Jackson campaign 
was to invoke the threat of the second option as a means to realize the 
third; that is to say, Jackson built upon an ethos of Black self-organiz- 
ation while limiting its aims to a renegotiation of the ‘contract’ between 
Black Democrats and their national party. The ambivalence and tensions 
of this strategy were reflected in the elusive slogan of ‘empowerment’, 
which meant voter registration while simultaneously connotating more 
transcendent and militant images of self-activity. The dual impetus and 
model for this rebellion against the party from within the party was, of 
course, provided by the 1983 Washington campaign in Chicago. The 
failure of both Kennedy and Mondale to support this long-overdue 
uprising on the Daley Plantation radicalized the frustration of key 
sectors of the Black political family with the official liberal leadership 
of the Democratic Party. At the same time, the spectacular success of 
Harold Washington’s electoral united front in mobilizing 150,000 new 
Black and Hispanic voters awakened a new sense of Black political 
potential. The narrowly defeated candidacy of Black socialist Mel King 
in Boston a few months later was an added inspiration, showing in this 
case the practicality of a “Rainbow Coalition’ of minority communities, 
white progressives, and elements of the trade-union movement. 


The precipitous launching of the Jackson candidacy provoked an import- 
ant symptomatic split within the Black political establishment. His 
earliest and most important institutional support came from the Black 
churches—indeed his campaign carried overtones of a rebellion of the 
old ministerial leadership of the civil rights movement against the newer 
hierarchy of Black politicians.!”? Moreover, his initial political sponsors, 
including Congresspersons Dellums and Conyers (the two-man left 
wing of the Black Congressional Caucus), Mayor Hatcher of Gary, 
California Assemblywoman Maxine Waters, and pioneer Black presiden- 
tial candidate and feminist Shirley Chisholm, were most closely tied to 
Black working-class social bases. Their constituencies were devastated 
by Reaganomics, and their electoral credibility was most dependent on 
a willingness to strike a militant pose. Mondale’s Black loyalists, on the 
other hand, tended to include figure-head crisis managers with substan- 
tial white and business support, like Bradley (Los Angeles), Goode 
(Philadelphia) or Arrington (Birmingham), as well as representatives of 
the Black bourgeoisie like the National Black Leadership Roundtable 
and Andrew Young (Atlanta having the most politically significant 
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Black middle class in the country). Given the widely recognized and 
growing socio-economic wedge between the Black poor and the new 
Black middle classes, the omginal polarization over the Jackson candi- 
dacy could not help but have certain class overtones as well.1® Where 
the loyalist camp followed the line of defeating Reagan at any price, 
the insurgent current represented by the Jackson campaign responded 
that a Democratic victory might be meaningless unless the party returned 
to supporting full employment and the welfare state. 


II. Class Struggles on the Campaign Trail 


The Democratic primary battles turned out to be the most surprising 
events of the election year. After all the careful finagling of the nomi- 
nation process by Kirkland and the Hunt Commission, the unbeatable 
Mondale machine collapsed in the first heat, as a majority of AFL-CIO 
members in New Hampshire bolted to Hart. Then the focus of issues 
in the primary competition, assumed to run along the centre-right 
divide between Mondale and Glenn, abruptly shifted with Jackson’s 
entrance and Glenn’s disappearance in the oblivion of the Iowa caucuses. 
Although meaningless image manipulations frequently obscured the 
real substance and basis for division, the bitter three-person battle among 
Mondale, Hart and Jackson inevitably revealed the deep ideological 
divisions within the Democratic Party. The programmatic differences 
between the candidates were, in turn, indices of underlying social 
realignments taking place in the Balkanized constituencies of the national 
party. Table One summarizes the most salient divergences in the politics 
of the three camps. 


The general economic strategies endorsed by the candidates, despite 
predictable vagueness and elision, were particularly revealing. Mondale, 
for instance, initially supported an eclectic industrial policy coupled 
with selective protectionism. The primary phase of his campaign was 
heavily influenced by the Industnal Policy Study Group set up in 1983 
by the triumvirate of Kirkland, Felix Rohatyn (ex-financial overlord of 
New York City), and Irving Shapiro (former CEO of Dupont, the second 
largest non-union employer in the United States). The Study Group 
was essentially a continuation of the Carter Administration’s ill-fated 
efforts to sponsor a feeble American version of corporatism, and its 
membership, unsurprisingly, overlapped with the Labour-Management 
Conference as well as the Carter Cabinet including Lee Iacocca 
(Chrysler), ex-Secretary of Treasury Blumenthal (Burroughs), ex-Sec- 
retary of State Vance (IBM), and Robert McNamara. Shorn of its more 
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onc side, and on the other, the new ‘state middle class’ of public-sector managers and profrsmonals 
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grandiose pretensions, the Study Group plan was an attempt by leading 
Democratic capitalists and their trade-union counterparts to find com- 
mon ground for a federal rescue of the declining industrial base of 
the Northeast. Modelling themselves on the precedents of Rohaytn’s 
austerity regime in New York from 1975 (the Municipal Assistance 
Corporation or “Big MAC’) and the Chrysler bail-out of 1979, the 
Study Group proposed a reindustnalization strategy based on tripartite 
consensus, a federal investment bank, incomes policies, and industry- 
specific protectionism. 


In attempting to nail the Study Group’s recommendations to the 
masthead of the Mondale campaign, Kirkland was implicitly committing 
the AFL-CIO to two extraordinary precedents. First, he was virtually 
promising to institutionalize concessionary bargaining when he accepted 
that the unions would trade off wage freezes or ceilings in return for 
federal loans to industry, in spite of the absence of any proposed 
reciprocal pledges by employers to ensure the maintenance of employ- 
ment levels. Secondly, the Kirkland-Rohatyn-Shapiro plan was spec- 
ifically targeted to preserve the unionized industnal base with scant 
concern for the plight of workers ın low-wage industnes, the public 
sector and the rapidly growing Sunbelt regions, or, least of all, for the 
inner-city unemployed. In fact, the Study Group proposals assumed 
continued fiscal austerity and cost containment ın the public sector: in 
fiscal 1989, Mondale projected only a $30 billion increase over 1984 
levels of funding for social programmes, with most of the increase to 
be offset by savings elsewhere in the domestic budget.!9 In this sense 
as well, Kirkland was ready to codify the AFL-CIO’s retreat from serious 
full-employment politics. 


D See Trmothy Clark, New Ideas Versus Old’, Natonal Jornal, 17 March 1984 
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Hart’s economic proposals shared in this benign neglect of the unem- 
ployed and the working poor. The Senator from Colorado had been 
one of the principal gravediggers of the Great Society during the Carter 
congresses, rising in 1978 to propose sweeping reductions in social 
spending, tax cuts, an expanded arms budget, tax-based incomes policy, 
and the deregulation of natural gas. Like Mondale’s corporate-labour 
supporters, Hart also advocated an ‘industrial policy’, but his version 
had opposite regional and sectoral orientations: utilizing market-based 
mechanisms, like fiscal and manpower training incentives, to favour 
sunrise industries and the Sunbelt. (Where Mondale had sponsored 
the Chrysler bailout, Hart had sponsored legislation to rescue Johns 
Manville, a Denver corporation, from the costs of its asbestos litigation.) 
Vowing that he ‘would not guarantee people something unless they are 
really down and out’,® Hart fetishized capital formation over welfare 
in almost identical formulae to Kemp and the supply-side Republicans. 
His core vision seemed to be the belief that if state spending were 
rigorously restructured to subsidize the occupational and entrepreneurial 
mobility of the professional and scientific middle classes, the ensuing 
boem would take care of the rest of society. 


In contrast to Mondale’s warmed-over corporatism or Hart’s yuppie 
conservatism, Jackson’s domestic programme was arguably the first 
social-democratic alternative seriously offered to the American electorate 
in a presidential campaign (Debs’s campaigns of 1912 and 1920 had 
been waged around a revolutionary programme). Whereas Mondale and 
Hart insisted that significant social spending had to be sacrificed to an 
expanding arms buildup (Mondale would have preserved most of 
Reagan’s baroque arsenal with his projected $418 billion arms budget 
in 1989), Jackson straighforwardly proposed to shift massive resources 
from defence to human services, emphasizing the central role of public 
employment growth in the economy. He promised the restoration and 
expansion of Great Society levels of welfare expenditure together 
with aggressive enforcement of voting rights and affirmative action in 
employment. Moreover, he was the only candidate who actually fought 
for the full agenda of traditional labour movement demands (as distinct 
from Kirkland’s Study Group concessions). It was Jackson, not Mon- 
dale, who insistently denounced plant closures, supported labour law 
reform, attacked the open shop and stood up for the organizational 
rights of undocumented workers. 


Foreign Policy 


In foreign policy, the divergence among the three campaigns was equally 
profound. The positions of Mondale and Hart descended in large part 
from the foreign-policy split within the Carter administrations. Hart’s 
views were closest to, if never completely identical with, the ‘neo- 
realist’ policies advocated within the Carter ranks by Cyrus Vance, 
George Ball and Andrew Young. The gist of neo-realism was the belief 
that ıt was in the best interest of the United States to “de-link’ the socio- 
economic crisis in the South from the Cold War, and that revolutionary 
challenges in the Third World could be managed by US diplomatic and 
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economic power alone. The ‘liberal interventionists’, on the other hand, 
whose views suffused Mondale’s campaign statements, clung to the 
Truman Doctrine paradigm that had guided the Democratic Party for 
forty years: military counter-insurgency combined with cosmetic reform. 
Within the Carter Administration, Brzezinski and Brown, from their 
respective power-bases in the National Security Council and the Penta- 
gon, had crusaded against the Vance-Young ‘human rights’ approach, 
and, after the fall of the Shah, forced the neo-realists out of office. 
Mondale, of course, had presided over this purge, just as he had played 
a crucial role in determining the rightward shift in the administration’s 
domestic policy. 


During the 1984 primary campaign, these splits in the Democratic 
foreign-policy establishment reverberated in the respective attitudes of 
Mondale and Hart towards Reagan’s creeping military intervention in 
Central America. Mondale, sharing the New Right’s preoccupation with 
the Cuban threat, dissented only from Kuirkpatrick’s and Helms’s abrazo 
of such fascists as D’Aubuisson and the Somoza palace guard. He did, 
however, hail the quiet US invasion of Honduras and give discreet but 
influential support to the bipartisanization of aid to El Salvador. (Duarte 
was given a hero’s welcome by the Democratic Congressional leadership 
in May, and effective opposition to Reagan’s intervention in El Salvador 
collapsed). Hart, in contrast, categorically rejected the US military 
presence in Central America, urged negotiations with the Sandinistas 
and closer coordination with Mexico and Venezuela. His stance seemed 
principled and courageous, a continuation of his original dedication to 
the antiwar purpose of the McGovern campaign. Unfortunately, Hart’s 
neo-realism became indistinguishable from Mondale’s interventionism 
in other sectors of the Cold War. In their embarrassing efforts to outbid 
each other for the support of Begin’s American admirers in the New 
York primary, they embraced positions on the Middle East more 
bellicose and extravangantly pro-Israeli than those of Reagan. 


Meanwhile, the Jackson campaign first befuddled, then enraged its 
erstwhile liberal critics (who, like the New Repæblic, had a priori dismissed 
it as a demagogic exercise 1n Black sectionalism) by unveiling a coherent, 
alternative foreign policy—more comparable to a Nonaligned Move- 
ment manifesto than to any hitherto imagined Democratic platform. 
This foreign policy, with tts central emphases on ‘support for liberation 
struggles’, US non-intervention, and nuclear disarmament, was elabor- 
ated through an extensive dialogue that involved the Hispanic com- 
munity, the peace movement, the Catholic left, and the oppositional 
foreign policy establishment (notably the Institute for Policy Studies), 
as well as Black pan-Africanists and nationalists. Jackson personally 
underwrote the pnority of these planks ın his campaign by audacious 
meetings with Ortega and Castro, as well as by his visible participation 
in left-led demonstrations against the invasion of Grenada and inter- 
vention in Central America. These initiatives far exceeded the functional 
requirements of the primary campaign as a simple Black protest against 
Democratic neglect. As Maulana Karenga has pointed out, Jackson’s 
defiance of the rules of the Cold War courted repudiation by the ‘new 
Black patriotism’ that had been ostentatiously endorsed by various 
Black sports and entertainment celebrities. Instead he won an overwhelm- 
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ing voter support, seconded by significant sections of the Hispanic 
electorate, that can only be interpreted as a popular mandate for the 
Rainbow Coalition’s strategic linkage of full employment, disarmament 
and anti-imperialism.?! Given the generally dismal historical record of 
international social democracy on imperialism (from the capitulation of 
the Reichstag deputies, to Prussian militarism in 1914, to the supine 
support of the British Labour government for US genocide ın Southeast 
Asia), the combination of Jackson’s economic and social aims with his 
foreign-policy positions was extraordinary indeed. 


In sum, thete was 2 political chasm between the radical positions of the 
Jackson campaign and the varieties of ‘Reaganism with a human face’ 
offered by Mondale and Hart. Whereas the crisis of the trade-union 
leadership had propelled it rightward, away from its traditional commit- 
ment to full employment and into the dead-end embrace of concessionary 
corporatism, the crisis of the Black reformist leadership produced the 
leftward, populist schism of the Jackson campaign. In an electoral 
marketplace overstocked with conservatives, it offered the only reformist 
agenda that encompassed the actual immediate needs of every section 
of the US working class. Faced with this fortuitous emergence of a 
ready-made social-democratic programme and mass constituency during 
the 1984 elections counterposed against the Cold War liberalism of the 
Democratic establishment candidates, what was the response of the 
electoralist left? The US affiliate of the Socialist International spurned 
its own destiny. Instead of recognizing the Rainbow as the harbinger 
of progressive realignment, DSA clung to Mondale and the labour 
bureaucracy—except in California where the local DSA initially sup- 
ported the Senator from B-1, Alan Cranston. Despite some rank-and- 
file and local chapter sympathy for Jackson, the DSA leadership deflected 
any serious consideration of his campaign. Reading Harrington, Howe 
and Denitch, one would have scarcely known that the Rainbow Coalition 
even existed.2 But where they merely ignored Jackson, a swarm of 
other white social democrats and liberal pundits were rushing to calumni- 
ate him. One of the most hysterical attacks was Paul Berman’s article 
in the Nazron, in which Jackson was compared to George Wallace and 
accused of running a ‘rightwing populist’ campaign that was ‘anti- 
labour’ and ‘a threat to progressive politics’.% Later, Jack O’Dell, a key 
Rainbow staffer and former Martin Luther King aide, incisively criti- 
cized the under-lying attitudes of the Jackson-baiters: their implicit self- 
identification of the Left as ‘white’; their minimalization of the Black 
social base; and their refusal to accept that the progressive movement’s 
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‘majority leadership, not exclusive leadership, will be coming from the 
Afro-American community’.*4 


Mondale’s Corporate Strategy 


Having grandfathered Mondale’s nomination through the obstacles of 
political principle, Kirkland and his COPE chieftains were forced to 
watch haplessly as their ‘labour strategy’ was sex-changed into a ‘corpor- 
ate strategy after the Democratic Convention. The last months of the 
labour-backed Mondale campaign were spent in a quixotic crusade to 
win big business to the Democrats. Mondale’s appeal to the corporations 
and financial markets was based on twin proposals to mise taxes by $70 
billion and to place the new revenue in a special ‘deficit reduction fund’ 
to ensure that it would not be used for anything other than balancing 
the budget. In deference to Wall Street’s general qualms about industrial 
policy, he refused to endorse the LaFalce Bull (HR 4360), the crucial 
industrial policy legislation sponsored by House Democrats to establish 
a latter-day RFC or ‘bank for industrial competition’. Since his proposed 
budget provided for only marginally slower growth in military spending 
(approximately five per cent per annum) than Reagan’s, he planned to 
restore only about half of the 1981 cuts in social spending, emphasizing 
those programmes most beneficial to the white middle class. Lest there 
remain any doubt about which party stood for ant-Keynesian fiscal 
restraint, Stuart Eizenstat, Mondale adviser and architect of the Carter 
budget retrenchment, urged businessmen to ‘look at the platform 
Mondale insisted upon: There are no specific spending commitments 
for the first time; its central focus is on deficit reduction rather than 
stimulus of the economy.’ Other Mondale advisers broadly hinted to 
the business press that a Democratic Administration would be ready to 
undertake even more drastic pruning as it became necessary. Ex- 
Secretary of Treasury Blumenthal told Bwstwsss Week he was convinced 
that Mondale would trim entitlement programmes and get social security 
under control. A plan to impose a general spending freeze, championed 
by Bert Lance and Felix Rohatyn, only failed to become a major 
Mondale plank because of the fear of alienating Jackson and the Black 
vote.?2? 
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Table 2 
(Natsema!l Journal! Figures) 


percentage of populatien percentage of 1942 House 


Blacks 11 7%+ 46% 
Hispanics 6.4% + 2.8% 
Jewish Amencans 26% 70% 
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By pandering to the Business Roundtable in the illusory hope that 
business might rally behind his campaign, Mondale repeated Carter’s 
gigantic blunder of 1980: clothing the Democrats ın the mantle of 
Hooverian fiscal conservatism while the GOP, invoking Roosevelt and 
Kennedy, crusaded as the party of economic growth. This relentless 
domestic right turn—largely unopposed by trade unionists and social 
democrats trapped in the logic of their ‘lesser evilism’—was further 
complemented by a parallel attempt to outflank Reagan as the champion 
of Cold War toughness. ‘Firmness’ and ‘resolution’ became the key 
Mondale virtues, as his managers, advised by a coterie of ex-Kissinger 
and Brzezinski aides (Robert Hunter, Barry Carter, Madeleine Albright, 
etc.) tried to project a new set of campaign themes: a ‘quarantine’ of 
Nicaragua, retaliation against terrorism, increased military support for 
Israel, funding for ‘Midgetman’ and Stealth bombers, and so on. In 
September two leading hawks, James Schlesinger, Ford’s Secretary of 
Defense, and Max Kampelman, sometime Reagan envoy, were brought 
into the campaign with remarkable ostentation in an apparent attempt 
to counter the roles of the ex-(Scoop) Jackson Democrats, like Kirkpa- 
trick, on the Republican side. Just as industrial policy had been 
summarily killed off as a campaign theme, so too were the nuclear freeze 
and Central America clouded over with ambiguous rhetoric and pushed 
into the background of foreign policy debate. As a result, peace and 
Central America activists were increasingly disorganized and muted 
where they had chosen to make support of Mondale their focus. 


While the Democratic campaign was being reshaped for the benefit of 
the bankers and the hawks, Blacks, whether Mondale loyalists or 
Jackson supporters, were being frozen out of the campaign leadership 
and the media spotlight. The treatment was so contemptuous that even 
Andy Young exploded at the ‘smartassed white boys’ on the Mondale 
staff who treated all Black Democrats as campaign liabilities. Again, ıt 
was only the conciliatory intervention of Jesse Jackson that headed off 
a rupture. A meeting of Jackson supporters in Chicago, debating the 
potential for Rainbow candidates at the congressional and local levels, 
had urged Jackson to run as an independent in the South Carolina 
senatorial race. Precisely because such an initiative might have had 
incalculable consequences—creating a third party precedent as well as 
radically challenging the political submission of the Black Southern 
electorate to lesser-evil conservative white Democrats—it was success- 
fully squelched by Jackson’s moderate advisers and the Democratic 
National Committee. This effectively marked the end of the nascent 
Rainbow Coalition’s independent role in the 1984 elections. 


As the last liberal vestiges of the Mondale platform disappeared ın white 
smoke, his left supporters sought refuge in a wonderland of ever more 
fantastic scenarios. While noting the nghtward deflection of their 
candidate, DSA argued that this was all the more reason to ‘transform the 
election from an ordinary campaign into a bold progressive crusade’—as 
if grassroots mobilization could somehow compensate for right-wing 
policies. Mondale was officially invested with ‘exceptional left-liberal 
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credentials’ and crowned as the next ‘people’s president’.2 An extraordi- 
nary tableau was unveiled to show how the ‘party within the party’ 
might be activated to defeat Reagan and reshape the Democratic Party 
leftward. Hopefully christened after Truman’s famous come-from- 
behind effort of 1948 (despite the fact that Mondale’s economics were 
now to the nght of Dewey’s), this fantasy of the ‘people’s campaign’ 
presumed the dramatic activation of a ‘silent majority’ of anti-Reagan 
voters. A Mondale victory—it was imagined—would be secured by the 
coincidence of five strategic factors: 1) the AFL-CIO’s capacity to deliver 
at least 65 per cent of the vote of union households (compared with 48 
per cent in 1980); 2) a continuation of Black voter registration at the 
unprecedented levels of 1983 and early 1984, with an equally high Black 
turnout to assure Democratic victory in at least some of the seven 
Southern states that Carter lost by less than 3 per cent of the vote; 3) a 
widening gender gap—at least 15 per cent—and increased female voter 
turnout; 4) the inability of the Republicans to exploit comparable 
reserves of conservative ‘hidden voters’; 5) a dramatic leap in voter 
participation, reversing the twenty-year decline and assuring an overall 
turnout of at least 100 million out of a voting-age population of 174 
million. 


Ill. The Deluge 


Every one of these hopes was drowned in the Reagan tide of November 
8. Although the Black vote contributed a historic share of the total 
Democratic presidential vote—over half in the South and nearly a 
quarter nationally (compared with 7 per cent in 1960)—it shrunk by 
one point as a percentage of the total popular vote (from 9 per cent to 
8 per cent) as did the women’s vote (from 50 per cent to 49 per cent). 
At the same time, the ‘labour strategy’ central to Mondale’s campaign 
debouched in an uneven union effort, ranging from enthusiastic to 
dispirited depending on union, region and degree of previous rank-and- 
file electoral organization. The unions delivered only a slim majority of 
union households to Mondale (53 per cent), instead of the 65 per cent 
that had been vouchsafed to the Democratic National Committee, and 
the NBC exit polls in Michigan actually showed UAW households sliding 
to Reagan, 52 per cent to 48 per cent. Although the AFL-CIO would 
later clam posthumous victory by referring to the percentage of union 
members, rather than households, voting for Mondale (60-65 per cent, 
exclusive of the pro-Reagan Teamsters and the unaffiliated NEA), the 
Federation’s own polls indicated a decisive Reagan majority among 
their younger white male members.*! The really catastrophic statistic, 
however, was the Gallup Poll’s discovery one month after the elections 
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that a plurality of skilled workers indicated allegiance to the Republicans 
for the first time since the 19208. 


Table 37 
Partisan Identification of Skilled Workers 


(according to Gallup) 


November 1981 December 1984 
Democrat 51% 39% 
Republican 21% 41% 
Independent 28% 20% 


It is difficult to resist comparing this tendential Reaganization of the 
white craft working class in the United States with the similarly massive 
defection of skilled English workers from the Bntish Labour Party over 
the past four years. It would seem that in political terms, if not also in 
socio-economic status, the working class in both countries is becoming 
increasingly disunited in a way that repeals the solidanstic achievements 
of earlier decades of labour struggle and drastically reduces the claims 
of either the Democratic Party or the Labour Party to represent most 
of the industrial proletanat—never mind the growing numbers of 
effectively disenfranchised low-wage service workers. 


In the larger working-class electorate, non-union and unorganized as 
well as union, the AFL-CIO labour strategy was clearly and unambigu- 
ously defeated. From the beginning of the campaign, Mondale’s pollsters 
and strategists had been aware that the crucial battle of the election 
would be the competition for the hearts and minds of the third income 
quintile: the fifth of the population midway up the income ladder 
with average annual earnings of $19,000. This quintile includes both 
organized semi-skilled and many skilled workers; it was the least affected, 
positively or negatively, by the 1981 tax redistribution, but is highly 
sensitive to changes in the employment level or to threats of tax 
increases. In December 1983, Mondale seemed to enjoy a comfortable 
margin among this fifth of the population, as various polls showed him 
with a majority of votes from families earning $20,000 or leas per annum 
(Hart also won this group from Reagan). Less than a year later, following 
the Democrats’ move to fiscal conservatism and the acceleration of 
the Reagan recovery, the Mondale threshold dropped below $10,000 
(compared with $15,000 for Carter in 1980). Reagan’s support in the 
crucial $12,500 to $24,999 income range rose 13 per cent and in 
November he won a clear majority of the overall blue-collar vote (even 
increasing his union vote by 2 per cent over 1980).™ 


There still might have remained some comfort for the Democrats if the 
gender gap had widened or held to its 1980 level. Instead, it unexpectedly 
narrowed, as 10 per cent more women voted for Reagan and the global 
male/female differential (vis-a-vis the Democratic vote) declined by half. 
In the South, the only region ın the country to give Carter a majority 
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of the female vote in 1980, the gender gap simply disappeared, as 
women shifted sides by a massive 16 per cent.™ Similarly, in key Western 
and Northern industnal states where the Democrats had hoped for a 
powerful confirmation of 1980 trends, they were stunned to see their 
advantage amongst women voters tumbling, with only New York 
remaining an exception.’ 


This national reversal of political gender differentiation is undoubtedly 
linked, particularly in the South, but also elsewhere, with the increasing 
racial polarization among women voters. Indeed, a racial disaggregation 
of the female vote reveals one of the most glaring gaps ın the electorate: 
the 65 per cent of white women (compared with 68 per cent of white 
men) who voted for Reagan versus a bare 6 per cent of black women.* 
Without slighting the long-term political implications of the continuing 
incorporation of white women into the economy as low-wage workers, 
it would appear incontestable that much of what remained of the 
gender pap in 1984 (approximately 7 per cent differential) was an 
epiphenomenon of the remarkably Democratic vote of black and min- 
onty women. This is a fact that must be related to the refusal of 
the National Organization of Women (presigned by the AFL-CIO for 
Mondale) and most feminist groups to give a serious hearing to the 
Rainbow Coalition.” 


As with workers and women, the sun again failed to rise for the 
Democrats with new voters. The broadly shared expectation on the left 
that opposition to Reaganism was drawing millions of new Democratic 
voters into polling booths was cruelly disappointed. In the first place 
Democratic registration drives became ensnared ın a tangle of rivalries 
between candidates and constituencies. During the primanes, for exam- 
ple, when Black voter interest was most intense, the national Democratic 
apparatus refused to finance registration efforts for fear that they would 
enhance the Jackson vote. Later in the campaign, Black voter groups 
retaliated, refusing to share names with some white-led registration 
campaigns. Meanwhile, the trade-union voter drives which had been 
expected to be the backbone of the surge of new voters frequently failed 
to meet minimal quotas. One major campaign in Los Angeles, crucial 
to Democratic chances in California, registered barely 10,000 new voters 
despite large expenditures over many months. After its New Hampshire 
debacle, the AFL-CIO had made a last-minute attempt to launch ‘one- 
on-one’ canvassing and registration on the shopfloor. Successful in a 
few progressive unions, this theoretically plausible approach more 
typically ran afoul, as Harold Myerson has chronicled, of the atrophied, 
depoliticized state of shop-steward organization across the country.” 
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In unhappy contrast, the National Republican Committee, which since 
1974 has functioned as kind of super-consulting firm, coordinated a 
streamlined registration drive that drew awe-inspired accolades from 
jealous Democratic operatives. With a $30 million budget, as well as 
the corroborative efforts of the Moral Majority’s separate registration 
crusade among born-again Christians, the Republicans were able to 
match the Democratic registrars voter by voter, and better. Where 
the “Human Serve’ campaign—inspired by radical social scientists 
Piven’s and Cloward’s idea of ‘movement-building’ through aggressive 
assertion of voter rights—sought to use social service employees as 
registrars of the poor, the Republicans countered by deputizing members 
of the Rotary and the Chamber of Commerce.*! Where the AFL-CIO 
attempted to mobilize union households and public employees, the 
Republicans, with their unassailable mastery of direct mail techniques, 
successfully targeted millions of employees of non-union businesses and 
military personnel. Using high-tech survey methods pioneered by GOP 
poll-master Richard Wirthlin and his cadre of Mormon computer 
hackers, the Republicans were able to identify and register pro-Reagan 
voters, avoiding duplication or the registration of Democrats. It was in 
the South, where Reagan’s 1980 margins had been thinnest, that this 
logistical disparity between the two campaigns became truly decisive. 
The almost nonchalant attitude of the DNC toward Black voter regis- 
tration was parried by the Republicans’ vigorous enlistment of fundamen- 
talists, military families and anti-Castro Cubans, who helped tilt the 
South one-sidedly to Reagan by unexpected margins of 18 per cent and 


more. 


Just as the 1964 Goldwater debacle had dashed belief in a ‘hidden 
conservative majority’, 80 1984 destroyed the analogous left-wing hope 
of reshaping the electoral balance of power with millions of progressive 
new voters. In the event, Reagan’s margin among first-time voters was 
identical to his majority amongst previous voters. Although the 
‘people’s campaign’ may have registered as many as two million new 
Democrats, the combined total of the Republican National Committee 
and the Moral Majority was probably twice as great. Even more 
importantly, the Republicans were able to motivate their new voters to 
turn out on election day. Although the Jackson primary campaign had 
inspired Southern Black voters to register in histonc numbers, almost 
closing the gap with Southern whites (71 per cent versus 77 per cent), 
62 per cent of the whites actually voted (overwhelmingly for Reagan) 
as against only 41 per cent of eligible Blacks (7 per cent less than in 
1980)—a vivid indication of their disenchantment with Mondale,“ 
Nationally, the overall turnout was only 0.7 per cent higher than the 
postwar low point of 1980; although 12 million new voters had been 
registered since 1980, only 4 million bothered to vote. The final total 
of 92 million voters fell disastrously short of the roo million minimum 
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targeted by the Democrats and their allies, and most of the increase 
over 1980 seems to have consisted of new Republican voters.* Despite 
the ‘labour candidacy’ and four years of Reaganomics, almost as many 
workers occupied barstools intead of polling booths in 1984 a8 10 1980. 


Finally, rampant crossover voting ensured that the relationship between 
the Reagan landslide and the national congressional vote was the most 
disarticulated in history. Despite a near tie in the aggregate congressional 
popular vote, the House remained Democratic by a three to two margin 
thanks to an all-powerful incumbency effect (95 per cent of incumbents 
were reelected) and the partisan reapportionment of congressional 
districts carried out by majority Democratic statehouses since 1980. 
Although House minority leader Michels complained about the selfish 
fit of Reagan’s coattails, he might more fairly have blamed the business 
PACs which, by and large, refused to subsidize Republican congressional 
challengers. The election was a pyrrhic victory for Mondale’s corporate 
strategy insofar as Tony Coelho and his Democratic Congressional 
Campaign Committee had attracted business contributions to Demo- 
cratic incumbents. To an increasing extent, opposite trends are operat- 
ing within what James MacGregor Burns once characterized as the 
American ‘four party system’ of autonomous Democratic and Republi- 
can congressional and presidential coalitions.” In the case of the Demo- 
crats, while the presidential coalition has become more dependent upon 
the contribution of Blacks, minorities and labour, the congressional 
wing, as Thomas Edsall has emphasized, 1s increasingly reliant upon 
business PACs and middle-class interest groups.* 


Revenge of the Neo-Liberals 


Well before Mondale’s November doomsday, his impending defeat was 
being celebrated by leading neo-liberals. At the end of July, Senator 
Tsongas of Massachusetts, a pioneer neo-liberal and Hart confidant, 
was already boasting that ‘the next crop of candidates will all come out 
of our wing of the party. For that reason, several of us would be just 
as comfortable 1f Mondale loses as if he wins.’49 An even more brazen 
advocate of sending Mondale and old-style liberals to hell in a handba- 
sket was Mayor Koch of New York. He had been barnstorming since 
the fall of 1983 to turn the Democratic Party away from the ‘left-wing 
special interests’ (read “Blacks’) and toward the middle class: “The 
Party’s left wing doesn’t give a rap about the middle class. Koch’s 
alternative was a clone of Kemp’s and Gingrich’s prescription to 
the Republicans: flat-rate tax reform, victim’s rights, the curbing of 
entitlements, urban enterprise zones, and so on.) 


On the morning after the election, Tsongas’s and Koch’s views were 
echoed by a vast chorus of depressed Democratic office-holders. At a 
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meeting of the AFL-ClO-backed Coalition for a Democratic Majority, 
LBJ’s son-in-law, Governor Charles Robb of Virginia, minced no words 
about the need to return the party to the middle class, against the 
‘special interests’. He articulated the consensus of Western and Southem 
Democratic leaders that the Democrats must be the ‘party of business 
leaders, doctors, pharmacists, stockbrokers, and professionals’. Robb 
was immediately seconded by the strikebreaking Democratic Governor 
of Arizona, Bruce Babbitt, who had shown his independence of special 
interests by twice sending in the National Guard to terronze locked- 
out copper miners.5! As a programmatic contribution towards such 
a middle-class reorientation, the New Republic urged the Democrats 
immediately to dump the nuclear freeze, election campaign reform, 
comparable worth, affirmative action, and bilingual education.* 


Meanwhile, Black Democrats, far from reaping new influence because 
of their stalwart loyalty to the party ticket, were scapegoated by virtually 
the entire white Democratic establishment for losing the election. 
Former Johnson aide Harry McPherson, testifying before the Center 
for National Policy, warned that ‘Protestant male Democrats are becom- 
ing an endangered species . . . (since) Blacks now own the Democratic 
Party.’ Robert Strauss, the former DNC chairman, talked darkly to Tise 
magazine about the ‘hunger’ of ‘women, Blacks, teachers, Hispanics’ and 
Jesse Jackson’s grip on the party. He was upstaged, however, by 
Morton Kondracke’s shrill warning that ‘Jackson could ... use this 
Black base, the largest single bloc in the party, to push his agenda of 
drastic cuts in defense spending, large new social expenditures and 
identification with third world liberation causes . . . This is a script for 
making the Democrats into an American version of the British Labour 
Party, with Mr Jackson playing the role of Tony Benn.’ Kondracke’s 
New Repsblic, the site of a particularly virulent strain of Democratic 
neo-liberalism, underlined the threat to Western Civilization posed by 
the Black electorate with a raving editorial in near Gosbbelssprachs. 
Submerged in ‘pathologies of crime, violence, arson and drugs’, Blacks 
“were more stunted politically than at any other point in a generation’. 
This collective criminal class—‘exceptional’ in its political immaturity 
and irresponsibility—-would no longer be indulged by white liberals or 
other Democratic constituencies. ‘In another time and under another 
ethos, perhaps we would all feel morally burdened by these humiliating 
pathologies of so many of our fellow citizens; but we would have to 
live a more spacious conception of citizenship than the one we now 
lve by.’ 


The chic racism that had invested liberal critiques of the Jackson 
campaign in the spring came flooding down the spillways after 
November in even more strident forms. Nor was the putatively left 
press immune to such fulminoations. In January, Is These Times published 
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a retrospect of the Rainbow Coalition’s role in the election by James 
Sleeper that sounded, even if more gently and paternalistically, many 
of the same themes of the New Repæblic. Jackson’s rallies “were group 
exercises in therapeutic self-assertion, bonfires that failed to illuminate 
the larger political landscape because they generated few constructive 
programmes for American society as a whole... Jackson’s up-front 
appeals for racial solidarity in the election arena violate(d) traditional 
American political culture... 57 Dissent, for its part, brought an ex- 
Black revolutionary turned born-again Jew, Julius Lester, to denounce 
Jackson as a racist and anti-Semite, of “questionable morality’, who had 
tried to pretend that he was a Black ‘Wizard of Oz’. Lester blamed the 
Rainbow for attempting to build a futile coalition of ‘rejected groups’ 
instead of looking towards the broad middle classes, the true source of 
‘empowerment’.*8 Meanwhile, for Social Democrats USA, Bayard Rustin 
was on hand at Norman Podhoretz’s birthday to denounce Black 
extremism and to praise the great man for ‘refusing to pander to 
minority groups’ in his fight against quotas and Black studies.” 


Black Democrats and Jackson supporters were stunned by the vitriolic 
intensity of these attacks on themselves as an anarchic special interest. 
Jackson lashed back at what he described as a ‘cultural conspiracy 
against Blacks’, and criticized the Democratic leadership for its failure 
to provide ‘a rational analysis of why it lost." He also specifically 
condemned the AFL-CIO Executive for its role in scapegoating his 
campaign. Yet at the same time, the New York Times reported that he 
‘was chastened by the reaction of party regulars’ and once again made 
conciliatory moves towards the DNC. A friend was quoted as saying, 
‘Jesse doesn’t want to leave the party. He’s afraid the party’s leaving 
him.’61 


Jackson’s apprehension 1s probably correct. Mondale’s incontestable 
defeat has dramatically accelerated the succession process through which 
younger neo-liberals, with scant loyalty to labour or minorities, are 
replacing the leadership of older New Dealers and Southern conserva- 
tives at all levels of the Democratic Party. During 1984, two new power 
poles emerged to contest the party’s future. First, Kennedy liberals and 
Mondale regulars lost the leadership of the House Democratic Caucus 
to an aggressive group of young neo-liberals, sportingly known as the 
“Wednesday night bridge club’, led by Richard Gephardt, who succeeded 
Gillis Long as Caucus chair, and Tony Coelho, the corporate fundraiser 
extraordinaire of the Democratic Congressional Campaign Committee. 
Frontrunner to become the next Democratic whip, Coelho has tended 
to supply the tactical skills, while Gephardt has provided the ideological 
direction. Indeed, this latter congressman from the white, segregated 
and heavily Catholic suburban fringe of St. Louis, who eared his 
seniority opposing programmes for the poor, school busing, and 
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women’s rights, has become something like the Doctor Faustus of 
congressional neo-liberals. In 1982, he drafted the Democratic Caucus’s 
economic blueprint that shoved aside traditional Democratic welfare 
priorities to argue for a high-tech industrial policy along lines that 
anticipated Hart’s platform in 1984. Since then he has been a passionate 
lobbyist for a Democratic realignment away from Blacks and labour, 
and towards the upwardly mobile middle classes. He and Coelho have 
several times succeeded in defeating older New Dealers and Kennedy 
liberals, notably in their sabotage of a proposed American Defense 
Education Act that would have forced Reagan to provide $9 billion in 
aid to local schools. Long before November, his ‘bridge club’ was 
discussing how to turn a Mondale defeat to 1ts advantage and impose 
‘a major overhaul of both the party’s ideological image and the way its 
leaders communicate with the public’. This ‘new Democratic agenda’ 
has been spear-headed by the ‘tax simplification’ bill which Gephardt 
has co-sponsored with neo-liberal Senator Bill Bradley, in an obvious 
attempt to head the Reaganites off at the pass with a tax reform that 
offers even more to high-tech industries and to the professional middle 
classes. 


Confronted with the onslaught of the Gephardt~—Coelho current and 
their Senate allies, Kennedy liberals have given ground or changed their 
stripes altogether. In the House, lame-duck Tip O'Neill has agreed to 
devolve power to the thirty to forty younger Democratic subcommittee 
chairs and caucus leaders. At the same time, O’Neill has virtually 
conceded that effective Democratic congressional opposition to Reagan- 
omics is now impossible, given the overlapping of ideological perspec- 
tives between the neo-liberals and the administration. In what the 
Washington Post characterized as an ‘extraordinarily conciliatory state- 
ment’ about not blocking Reagan’s budget proposals’,“5 O’Neill sounded 
many of the neo-lib themes himself, saying he was “willing to slash 
billions from revenue sharing and grants to local governments for 
community development and urban projects. He has told fellow Demo- 
crats they must shed the image of being “knee-jerk defenders of spending 
and weak on defence”.’ No one has shed faster, however, than the 
‘West Side’ machine of Congressmen Howard Berman and Henry 
Waxman in Los Angeles. This predominantly Jewish political network, 
which is the coming power in the California Democratic Party, has 
made a hard turn to neo-liberalism in the wake of the Mondale defeat, 
jettisoning its historic alliance with Los Angeles’s Black Mayor, Tom 
Bradley, whose political aspirations and social base are now seen as a 
hindrance.§7 


A second centre of neo-liberal succession has emerged among Demo- 
cratic officeholders ın the Sunbelt, particularly the Democratic govern- 
ors. It is one of the ironies of recent American history that the middle- 
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class tax ‘revolt’ of the late 1970’s has been responsible for a great 
reinvigoration of the power of governors, as fiscally crippled cities have 
been forced to throw themselves on the mercy of statehouses and 
legislatures. In the Democratic Party, this has taken the specific form 
of strengthening the intra-party influence of governors against big city 
mayors. Since early 1983, when they scrapped the Democratic Gover- 
nors Conference—a subordinate arm of the DNC—to form the indepen- 
dent Democratic Governors Association, Southern and Western Demo- 
cratic governors have been in the forefront of demands for a ‘return’ 
to the white middle class. Business Week was probably prophetic when 
it observed that the fundamental political direction of the governors is 
‘moving further right from neo-liberalism’. Although Robb and hawk- 
ish Georgia Senator Sam Nunn are prominent spokesmen, the real 
ideologue of the Sunbelt governors, and functional counterpart to 
Gephardt in Congress, may be Babbitt. An exponent of ‘radical centrism’ 
(as well as scab-herding), he has connived to combine Gary Hart 
themes with consistent support for major Reagan programmes like tax 
simplification (‘a superb proposal’), merit pay, and anti-urban federalism. 
At San Francisco he was the leading proponent of Iacocca for vice- 
president. 


In the immediate aftermath of the election, Babbitt and Robb led 
their confederates from the Sunbelt in a blocking action against any 
diminution of the power of white-dominated state party machines in 
the South or any increase in the influence of Black Democrats. In San 
Francisco, the Jackson delegation had demanded the reform of the 
nomination process towards a proportional representation system that 
would prevent the kind of disfranchisement which occurred in 1984. 
Similarly, Hart wanted a reduction of the power of elected officials in 
the selection process. Mondale had purchased Jackson’s pledge not to 
bolt the convention and Hart’s support of most of his programme by 
agreeing to establish a ‘fairness commission’ to review the nomination 
process. But under ferocious counter-attack by COPE and labour del- 
egates, Mondale postponed the appointment until after the convention, 
when Hart and Jackson would have reduced leverage. In November 
1984, the Association of State Democratic Chairpersons, mecting in the 
Virgin Islands, unanimously voted to pack the membership of the 
commission with party regulars. 


The laison with Gephardt that was crucial to pulling off this Virgin 
Islands coup soon led Babbitt and Robb into a full-scale alliance with 
the House neo-liberals. In February 1985 they defied the Democratic 
National Committee by establishing, under Gephardt’s chairmanship, 
their own dual-power Democratic executive, the Democratic Leadership 
Council. The initial membership of the DLC included ten governors, led 
by Babbitt and Robb, fourteen senators, led by Sam Nunn, and seventeen 
representatives, led by Jim Jones, the powerful chair from Oklahoma 
of the House Budget Committee. Only four of the founders were from 
the Northeast, there were no women, and only two Blacks (one of 
te a a 
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whom, however, is the potential spoiler of the Black Caucus: William 
Gray IN of Philadelphia, highest-ranking Black Committee chair). 


This concert of the House neo-libs with the Sunbelt statehouses has 
thrown the former followers of Ted Kennedy on the defensive, spoiling 
whatever hopes the younger dynast might have had of turning the 
Mondale defeat to his own advantage. Not only was the new DNC chair 
and ex-Kennedy aide Richard Kirk forced to acquiesce in the Democratic 
Leadership Council’s comp de main, but within days of his difficult 
election, he was signalling his own distance from the labour movement 
(‘I am not a captive’) and his Great Society past (“The Democrats must 
return to traditional values’; they must ‘earn anew the political respect 
of mainstream America’, etc.).% Concurrently the AFL-CIO virtually 
went to ground, fighting rear-guard actions over tax policy but generally 
avoiding any sharp confrontation with the ascendent neo-lib Sunbelt 
alliance. The most energetic exercise of labour’s lobbying power in the 
six months following the election was its combination with these same 
forces to attack minority caucuses. With the AFL-CIO leading the charge, 
the DNC voted to revoke the seats that the convention had allotted to 
caucuses on all standing committees, allowing only Blacks, women and 
Hispanics to maintain a residual presence on the Executive, while 
disestablishing the gay, liberal and Asian-American caucuses. Then, 
according to the New York Times, labour ‘helped punish one of its 
political enemies’ by mobilizing to defeat Mayor Richard Hatcher, 
Jackson’s campaign manager, as a vice-chair of the DNC” Since Hatcher 
was the official nominee of the Black Caucus, his rejection was a signal 
that the Jackson forces and their allies could expect to ride in. the back 
of the bus of the Neo-liberalized Democratic Party. As Hatcher himself 
put it, this was ‘a message to white, male America that Blacks, Hispanics 
and women aren’t going to control the Democratic Party.’ 


IV. What’s Left After the Democrats? 


Although some left-liberals profess to find a silver lining in the ascend- 
ancy of the neo-liberals,™ and a few social democrats even propose 
what amounts to a strategy of ‘constructive engagement’, the post- 
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election power struggles, following in the wake of the sociological 
verdicts of the election itself, do not offer much solace to advocates of 
the ‘left wing of realism’. Given the considerable investment of hope 
and resources by most of the left during the election, if not also in 
the long-range strategy of realigning the Democratic Party, it seems 
particularly urgent to debate the lessons of 1984. For my own part, I 
think a provisional balance-sheet on the left and the Democrats would 
have to include the following points: 


(1) The turn of the ex-new left toward the Democratic Party coincided, 
almost to the exact moment, with the liberal retreat from the Great 
Society programme and the beginning of the abandonment of a hegem- 
onic reformism that included the Black poor. Almost every major theme 
of Reaganism was prefigured ın the 1977-78 domestic and foreign policy 
shifts of the Carter administration (thereby inviting one to reverse Ted 
Kennedy’s description of Carter as ‘Reagan’s clone’). 


(2) The ascendancy of electoralism on the left, far from being an 
expression of new popular energies or mobilizations, was, on the 
contrary, 2 symptom of the decline of the social movements of the 
19608, accompanied by the organic crisis of the trade-union and com- 
murfity-service bureaucracies. Rather than being a strategy for unifying 
mass struggles and grassroots organization on a higher, programmatic 
level, electoralism was either imagined as a substitute for quotidian 
mass organizing, or it was inflated as an all-powerful catalyst for 
movement renewal. 


(3) Most of the pro-Democratic left generally misread the direction of 
the class and racial polarization taking place in the United States 
and its impact on traditional electoral alignments. Starting from the 
misconception that a ‘left’ politics (whether hyphenated with liberalism 
or socialism) could be re-established directly on the basis of anti-Reagan 
populism, it seriously underestimated the power of the petty-bourgeois 
insurgency which is sweeping both parties and recomposing their 
leaderships. By the same token, it wildly overestimated the attraction 
of the Democrats, who lack any serious alternative economic pro- 
gramme, to a divided and socially dispirited working class 


(4) The naive belief in a hidden left majority indicated a deeper 
incomprehension of how the electoral arena 1s socially structured and 
technically manipulated. Refusing to recognize the implacable fact that 
the power of US capital 1s reinforced by a field of property interests 
milltons strong, the electoralist left acted as 1f middle-class and corporate 
domination of the institutions and media of the political system could 
be equalized merely by mass voter registration—at times appearing to 
give credence to the parliamentary cretinism that believes the electoral 
system to be a level playing field between social classes. In fact, the 
American electoral system, historically the most stractwrally antagonistic 
to radical or independent politics, has virtually become an extension of 
the advertising and television industries. 


(3) The role of the trade-union movement in 1984 demonstrates all too 
clearly the contradictions of attempting to manipulate the system 
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through its own elite apparatuses. The AFL-CIO Executive mobilized a 
great deal of organizational and financial clout, with only paltry political 
result. The logistics of power-brokerage within the DNC, and of packag- 
ing a candidacy for sale in the national TV marketplace, led labour 
successively to minimize and then contain its own objectives. As a 
result, the AFL-CIO failed to defend the Second Reconstruction or to 
advance a serious jobs programme. Its Gompersian option for an alliance 
with finance capital, founded upon an abortive reindustrialization policy, 
abandoned any pretence of acting in the name of the entire working 
class. In retrospect, it would have been better in 1984 for the unions 
to have remained politically divided along previous lines (as from 1972 
to 1980). At least some of the more ‘progressive’ unions, including the 
public-sector unions with large Black and third-world memberships, 
might have been freer to express the will of their memberships, particu- 
larly toward the Jackson primary campaign. 


(6) The ‘top down’ strategy of DSA and its various influentials was 
guaranteed to keep them minor pawns in the political machinations of 
the trade-union bureaucracy. Behind the rhetonc of ‘labour unity’, 
the Kirkland policy represented not a progressive opening, but a 
recrudescence of the political nght wing of the union movement. By 
binding themselves to Mondale iw advance of any programmatic agree- 
ment, and generally without any consultation of their memberships, the 
unions lost crucial room for manoeuvre around their own demands 
(like plant closure legislation) as well as any leverage at the convention. 
The last act in this charade was Mondale’s ability to forge his own 
corporate alliance and make a definitive right turn immediately after 


the convention. 


(7) The decision of the Nuclear Freeze and sections of the anti-inter- 
vention movement to make the Democrats the main priority in 1984 
was an unmitigated disaster. Far from creating a mass arena for anti- 
nuclear, anti-interventionist politics, participation in the Democratic 
camp seriously disorganized these movements, as they allowed them- 
selves to be trapped in the process of accommodation and ‘consensus 
management’ that defeated the Freeze at the convention and made 
Central America a non-issue in the fall. Ironically, the most effective 
electoral actions were carried out by local anti-war and peace groups on 
the West Coast who remained completely independent of the Mondale 
campaign and relied on traditional referenda. 


(8) Because, as James Weinstein has pointed out, the historic socal- 
democratic leadership has conceived itself playing an essentially “court- 
ier’ role vis-a-vis the trade-union and Democratic leaderships,” it was 
unwilling to ally with the one mass left constituency in American 
politics: the Black electorate. Indeed, with its explicit anti-imperialism, 
the Jackson campaign probably invited an impossible leap from DSA 
leaders like Harrington or Howe who have given life-long dedication 
to liberal zionist and anti-Communist causes. Moreover, the absence of 
any serious debate about the election in DSA, except from a passionate 
group of Black members, leaves open (and unlikely of positive resol- 
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ution) the question of whether even the ‘Debsian’ grassroots of that 
organization are capable of challenging its traditional mortgage to Israel 
and the Cold War, or of realigning the organization toward mass 
political currents that do not have the endorsement of liberalism. 


(9) At its worst, the backlash among sections of the white left against 
the Jackson campaign exposed an ugly neo-racism. More generally, the 
patronizing reactions to the Rainbow Coalition revealed how profoundly 
‘white’ the self-concept of many left-liberals had become, and how 
unwilling they remain to accept even a modicum of non-white leader- 
ship. The contrasting reactions to Ferraro and Jackson are sobering in 
that regard. Moreover, as the shrinkage of the gender gap in the election 
indirectly showed, no matter how important feminist consciousness 
must be in shaping a socialist culture in America, racism remains the 
divisive issue within class asd gender. There can be no such thing as a 
serious reformist politics, much less an effective socialist practice, that 
does not frontally address the struggle against racism and defend the 
full programme of a Second Reconstruction. 


(10) The Jackson campaign had a complex, ambiguous significance. On 
the one hand, it tested the waters for a left politics of jobs and peace 
based on a multi-racial coalition of the most oppressed groups in 
American society. Among Black people especially, it revealed a profound 
yearning to revive the liberation struggles of the 1960s— desire that 
flowed easily and self-confidently into channels of independent political 
action and protest against the Democratic establishment. On the other 
hand, the Jackson candidacy remained circumscribed by its self-defeating 
goal of renegotiating the terms of Black sebordtaacy in the Democratic 
Party. In this sense, Jesse Jackson acted as the Father Gapon of Black 
reformist politics, leading a supplication of inner-city office-holders to 
the ‘little father’, Walter Mondale. 


(11) In the event, of course, the galvanization of the Black primary vote 
by the Jackson campaign cut directly across the path of the neo-liberal 
succession in the Democratic Party. The clearest aftermath of November 
1984 18 the bitter message that the white yuppie establishment-in- 
formation has sent to Black Democrats. Self-effacing loyalty to the party 
has only brought hypocritical charges that Blacks are a power-hungry 
‘special interest’; unprecedented contmbutions to the national Demo- 
cratic vote have brought the accusation of causing the white backlash. 
Far from having won a new deal within the party, Black Democrats 
now face the prospect of becoming pariahs ın the post-New Deal party 
of Gephardt, Babbitt, Koch and Hart. 


\ndrew Glyn 


Capital Flight and Exchange Controls 


The difficulties faced by a Labour Government in carrying out socialist 
yolicies in the UK assume their most dramatic form in the threat of capital 
light.* If free movement of financial capital is allowed, domestic UK interest 
‘ates are bound by a golden chain, via Euromarkets, to the ‘world’ rate of 
nterest. Moreover, if the future of the sterling exchange rate is in doubt, UK 
nterest rates have to exceed world nominal rates by the discount on the 
orward pound, which will widen as confidence declines. This confidence. 
actor is the mechanism by which the pressure of international capital is 
channelled against the implementation of policies which offend against the 
-anons of prevailing financial orthodoxy. Harold Wilson recorded how this 
oressure was exercised in late November 1964: “That night we had our most 
lesperate meeting with the Governor of the Bank. Claiming that our failure 
© act in accordance with his advice had precipitated the crisis, he was 
10w demanding all-round cuts in expenditure, regardless of social or even 
sconomic priorities, and fundamental changes in some of the Chancellor’s 
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economic announcements. Not for the first time, I said that we had 
now reached the situation where a newly-elected Government with a 
mandate from the people was being told, not so much by the Governor 
of the Bank of England but by international speculators, that the policies 
on which we had fought the election could not be implemented; that 
the Government was to be forced into the adoption of Tory policies to 
which ıt was fundamentally opposed. The Governor... . had to admit 
that was what his argument meant, because of the sheer compulsion 
of the economic dictation of those who exercised decisive economic 
power.”! 


Under current circumstances, the task of restoring full employment 
over a five-year period demands a whole range of planning measures 
and controls which the markets would find entirely unacceptable. As I 
argued in A Millon Jobs A Year, 2 Plan for Full Employment would 
have to be based on a major programme of expansion of the public 
sector, which would require policies to ensure that the financial insti- 
tutions provided the finance. It would also require extensive measures 
of planning and control over the pricing, international trade, and 
investment of the major industrial firms. This would amount to a 
package of policies much more damaging to the interests of private 
capital than those proposed by Labour in 1974, let alone 1964. At the 
same time the ever increasing complexity of the international financial 
system, and the City’s deepening involvement ın it, suggest that the task 
of standing up to the pressure exercised through the UK’s international 
financial links 1s becoming harder all the time. 


If there really 18 no way of overcoming such pressure it seems fruitless 
to consider ıt. Shadow chancellor Roy Hattersley’s approach, designed 
to ‘reassure the markets that they would not be expected to absorb an 
unacceptably high amount of debt’,? would seem to be the only sensible 
one. Industral intervention, especially at a local level (which could 
hardly be regarded as a threat by international capital), would still be 
possible. Attempts to urge other European countries to engage in some 
measures of expansion would also be viable, provided the expansion 
was not so strong as to provoke lack of confidence in financial markets 
throughout Europe. But however desirable, the likely impact of such 
policies on UK unemployment must be judged as very limited. Yet 
despite its utterly devastating consequences, the belief that it is not 
possible to stand up to international financial pressure is not based on 
any serious review of the evidence. It 1s taken as read that Mrs Thatcher’s 
policy (reported in the Frwesctal Times) of tearing up the exchange 
control files when the Bank of England’s exchange control department 
was disbanded in 1979, symbolized the impossibility of a government 
ever again taking effective control of the country’s international financial 
transactions. 


* Thn paper was onginally prepared for the Cambodge Joumal of Economics Conference “Towards 
New Foundsbans for Socialist Pobocs m Botam” held in June 198; My thanks to perbcrpants at 
the conference, aod to Wendy Carhn and Laurence Harms for thetr comments 

1 Harold Wilson, The Leber Government 1944-70, Loadoa 1971, p.37. 

2 Verso, London 1985. 

3 Faama Tres, 13 July 1985 


This article starts from no such presumption. It attempts to analyse 
what the UK’s international financial involvement actually is, what a 
capital flight might consist of, what defences are at hand, and what 
policies would have to be implemented to prevent it. It therefore looks 
at how a Labour Government could secure the degree of independence 
from intemational financial pressure which would be one of the precon- 
ditions of an economic programme measuring up to the appalling 
prospect of mass unemployment persisting for the foreseeable future. 


Assets and Liabilities 


At first sight the net external position of the UK looks rather healthy. 
According to the Bank of England the UK was a net international 
creditor to the tune of some £73 billion at the end of 1984.4 There has 
been a strong build up of assets in recent years, reflecting the substantial 
current account surpluses and revaluations of assets abroad resulting 
from rising stock markets overseas and sterling’s decline. The public 
sector’s net position 1s roughly in balance (with official reserves of gold 
and foreign exchange—at £13 billion—hardly in excess of overseas 
holdings of government stocks and bills), The private sector has substan- 
tial net assets both in the categories of direct investment (the excess of 
UK ownership of businesses overseas over foreign ownership of UK 
enterprises was valued at about £37 billion) and portfolio investment 
(the excess of UK ownership of shares and bonds overseas over foreign 
holdings in the UK was £69 billion). A third of this private ‘long-term’ 
investment overseas was financed by net bank borrowing from overseas. 


The net external position as descnbed above is useful as an indicator 
of long-term problems and possibilities. An objective might be to use 
overseas assets to pay off debts abroad under the slogan of ‘no obli- 
gations to world capital’—an outward financial sign of inner ideological 
grace. Indeed, net assets could be used to finance current account deficits 
Gif £73 billion was really available ıt could finance ten per cent extra 
imports each year for five years). But unfortunately this longer-term 
perspective 1s hardly relevant to the question of capital flight. One hour 
is a long time in international finance, and the UK’s reserves would 
probably not last that long in the face of a real loss of confidence. 


Possible reasons for a flight of capital following the election of a Labour 
Government are: 

(a) fears of policies or controls which would reduce the return on 
assets held in the UK; 

(b) fears of capital controls which would impede the movement of 
funds out of the UK in the future; 

(c) fears that the value of sterling would fall. 
It should be noted that moving funds out of the UK (because of (a) or 
(b)) is not exactly the same as moving out of sterling (because of (c)). 
Funds can be switched from sterling into dollars and kept in London 
(as Eurodollars), and sterling held in other financial centres can be 
switched into dollars. The classic flight of capital involves a move out 


4 “External Balance Sheet of the Unrted Kingdom’, Bank of England Omerterty Patim, September 
1985, P 434 


of both sterling and the UK and can affect either side of the UK’s external 
(1) running down of UK liabilities overseas (an American owner of 
a UK government bond decides to sell the bond and switch the proceeds 
of the sale into dollars for investment outside the UK); 
or (2) an increase in some item of UK assets overseas (a Brtish owner 
of a government bond does precisely the same thing). 


These two switches of funds have identical effects on UK interest rates 
and the exchange rate. The fall in bond prices ın either case would 
mean higher long-term rates, and banks would tend to put up their 
interest rates to replace lost deposits. If the UK government did not 
provide the dollars from its reserves, then the exchange rate would sink 
until a private operator did. There is, however, an important distinction 
to be made. The domicile of the investor attempting to switch out of 
the sterling asset does affect—politically and practically—the measures 
which can be taken to prevent the capital outflow. Accordingly, assets 
and liabilities must be treated separately. We begin with liabilities— 
that is, with overseas capital already in the UK but liable to take itself 
off at more or less short notice. 


Liabilities 


The Bank of England records the following data for the UK’s external 
liabilities: 





Table 1 
UK External Laabslsties 
£ billion, end 1984 Currency 
Direct Investment in UK 37 £ 
Portfolio Investment in UK 13 £ 
UK Banks Overseas Liabilities—Sterling 30 £ 
—other currencies 422 $ 
Other private sector lrabilines 19 $ 
Public Sector 21 £f§ 
(of which marketable securities 10 £) 
TOTAL $42 


Source: Beek of England Ouarteriy Ballsti, September 1985, p.434 





The distinction between the denomination of liabilities in sterling or 
foreign currencies (labelled $ in the table for simplicity) is not necessarily 
of decisive importance. The overseas owner of a sterling deposit in a 
UK bank who wants to move it out will switch it into dollars and 
transfer the dollar deposit elsewhere. The overseas owner of a dollar 
deposit in a UK bank has the right to a dollar on demand. The bank 
may have to obtain the dollars by selling a sterling asset and buying 2 
dollar (with identical effects on exchange and interest rates to the 
previous case). The crucial question is whether the borrower (the UK 
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bank) has a doller asset which it both can and will more or less 
automatically realize when the overseas deposit is withdrawn. For 
example, the bank with sterling or dollar deposits from overseas may 
have used them to buy dollar assets which it will immediately sell if the 
deposit is withdrawn. In the case of such ‘self-liquidating’ withdrawals 
of overseas funds there is no pressure on sterling or on interest rates, 
just a parallel liquidation of external liabilities and assets. This situation 
relates essentially to the UK banks’ Euromarket and other overseas 
operations, which will therefore have to be further examined below. 


Apart from bank deposits, the other categones of UK external liabilities 
contain hardly any self-liquidating element. If the overseas owner of an 
ICI share sells it to 2 UK resident with a view to speedy removal abroad 
of the cash involved, there is no mechanism at all by which ICI 
automatically makes available the counterpart dollars (by selling some 
of its overseas assets). Precisely the same is true of an overseas owner 
of a UK factory who decides to get out. Even the government supplies 
the dollars to an overseas seller of a UK government bond solely in 
order to maintain the exchange rate. Available reserves (£13 billion) 
are quite insufficient to pay off all these marketable external liabilities 
(some {60 billion at current valuations). 


Of course they would not all be sold at once (for example, sales of UK 
factories would take time—especially in the uncertain circumstances 
being envisaged). But this would not constitute much relief. Those 
hoping to sell their UK assets would very likely try to insure themselves 
against exchange rate risk by buying forward dollars (that is, making a 
contract to buy dollars at a later date at a rate determined when the 
contract was made). In itself such a forward contract would not matter. 
But it is almost inevitable that the bank providing the forward dollars 
would cover itself for the exchange risk. Typically, this would be done 
by swapping sterling for dollars on the spot market and investing them 
in the Eurodollar market with a maturity to correspond to the forward 
contract. To prevent this driving down the pound the Bank of England 
would have to provide the spot dollars. Thus, unless the Bank of 
England intervened in the forward market directly (by selling the 
forward dollars itself), it would be forced to supply spot dollars to 
support the exchange rate. To prevent this there would have to be 
immediate effective controls on the repatriation of the proceeds sales of 
foreign-owned UK assets and on forward covering of such repatriation. 
These proceeds would take the immediate form of additional sterling 
deposits held by overseas residents. As one category of liabilities 
declined (e.g. portfolio investment), so the gigantic figure for the 
external liabilties of UK banks would be swollen. We are driven to try 
to understand, just as remorselessly as a Labour Government would be 
forced to confront, the mysterious world of international banking. 


International Banking 


The external liabilities of banks operating in the UK already dwarf the 
other items in the balance sheet and, as explained, would tend to grow 
as other overseas investments in the UK were liquidated. What could 
any government do in the face of £450 bilion or more demanded in 


dollars by depositors in UK banks? Moreover, this 1s not the end of 
the problems posed by international banking. Significant sterling 
deposits are held by overseas residents in banks overseas and foreign 
currency deposits by UK residents in both UK banks and overseas. The 
following table (assembled from rather disparate Bank of England and 
Bank for International Settlements data) summarizes the position. 


Table 2 
Bank Deposits 
L billion, end 1984 Sterling Fornga Currencies 
1) Banks ın UK 
UK residents 95 (87) 19 (9) 
Overseas residents 28 (14) 337 (60) 


(bracketed figures refer to Brutish-owned banks) 


2) Banks abroad (end 1983) 
UK residents or 8 
Overseas residents 14 Not relevant 


Sources: BOEQB September 1985 tables 3.1—3.8; BIS Annual Report 1983/4 p. 
119 





So banks in the UK face the demand for the return of the Eurodollars 
which they have borrowed from abroad, and to a much lesser extent 
(though still equivalent to UK official reserves!) from UK residents. 
Overseas residents also have sterling deposits in UK banks which they 
can switch into dollars for removal abroad (as indeed could UK residents 
with their £95 billion sterling bank deposits). Overseas residents have 
sterling claims on banks abroad (Eurosterling deposits); but these do 
not constitute an additional claim on the UK over and above the sterling 
assets which the banks largely buy with them (and any not backed by 
a sterling asset would be switched into dollars without any net demand 
for dollars since the bank concerned would simply supply dollars 
directly). Overseas deposits of foreign currency in banks overseas are 
not relevant to the issue of capital flight (which is just as well since 
they represent the whole of the rest of the world’s money supply). 


The first point to note is that because the great majority of overseas 
deposits in UK banks are denominated in foreign currencies, they do 
not face foreign exchange risk from a declining pound. The attraction 
of banks in London as a place to deposit dollars has been the freedom 
given them by the UK government to operate this business without 
restriction. Obviously this would disappear as a result of the threat of 
various exchange controls, which would at least reduce the banks’ 
freedom to switch currencies and investments as they pleased. Dollar 
depositors in London could remove them to safer havens as soon as 
the term of the deposit ran out (those denominated in sterling would 
probably be immediately covered in the forward markets, with the 
effects already described). But these Eurodollars have to be placed 
somewhere, indeed with precisely the same group of banks operating 


overseas as operate in London. In principle these banks could transfer 
this business to their head offices or other overseas branches; both 
liabilities (deposits) and assets (loans) could be redeployed at the click 
of a telex. In reality, ıt would not be so simple since variation in legal 
systems and government regulation of banks’ activities mean that 
both customers and banks have preferred locations for this Eurodollar 
business. Individual banks might experience difficulties as a result of 
withdrawals by depositors for whom such intra-bank transfers were 
unsatisfactory. 


Since the maturity structure of their Eurodollar lending is longer than 
that of their borrowing, such a deposit drain would cause real liquidity 
problems. It has been understood for some years that it was the 
responsibility of the Central Bank in the country of the parent bank to 
act as lender of last resort for these international banking operations. 
Whether or not this understanding held good, the Bank of England 
would be under no obligation to supply the dollars to those UK banks 
which are foreign owned (though this would not absolve it. from plenty 
of abuse for not being able to control its government). The £14 billion 
sterling deposits held by overseas residents in these banks would 
presumably be switched abroad to become Eurosterling (and sterling 
liabilities of the UK increased as the lending based on these deposits 
became an external liability). The £8 billion sterling deposits of UK 
residents with these banks would have to be kept in the UK by requiring 
their transfer to 2 British bank. 


Whilst a certain amount of dealing income (on which more below) 
would be forfeited, there seems a strong case for encouraging the 
foreign exchange deposit balloon of those UK banks that are the London 
subsidiaries of overseas banks to deflate rapidly. Indeed, if these banks 
required more than general fear of exchange controls to ease them out, 
a heavy dose of reserve requirements imposed on their business would 
rapidly do the trick. These banks are not responsible for an outflow of 
capital at present, but there is everything to be said for having the 
minimum number of enterprises involved in foreign exchange trans- 
actions if controls are to be effectively implemented. At present the 
estimated value of foreign exchange transactions in London is $50 
bilion a day, one third of the world total and enough to finance a year’s 
world trade in six weeks. So over and above socialist objections to 
playing host to the international capital market, there are urgent practical 
reasons for curtailing the UK operations of overseas banks. 


It is all very well to envisage the balloon of overseas deposits deflating. 
But could it burst? What in particular of the substantial part of this 
business conducted by British banks, rather than the London subsidiaries 
of overseas banks? The crucial distinction 1s that the Bank of England 
is responsible for them—so liquidity crises would put it in the firing 
line. Indeed, acting in their support would be a political necessity since 
failure to do so would lead to the collapse of the UK banking system. 
One possibility is that their business in foreign exchange deposits and 
loans could be transferred to overseas subsidiaries, just like that of the 
UK susbidiaries of overseas banks. But a socialist government would 
want ‘its’ banks (whether nationalized or not) to divest themselves of 


this business, if for no higher motive than to deploy the skilled workers 
elsewhere (monitomng exchange controls for examplel). In any case, 
fears about the likelihood (if not actuality) of nationalization, or at 
least extensive controls on all the British banks’ operations (especially 
involving foreign exchange), would most probably generate a very rapid 
switch of business away from them. What would be the implications of 
this? 


British-owned banks had nearly £100 billion gross foreign exchange 
liabilities at the end of 1984 (less than one fifth of London’s total). The 
maturity structure of the foreign exchange claims of the British banks 
is such thet they would face a severe cash drain if deposits were 
withdrawn, despite the fact that their foreign exchange claims slightly 
exceed their liabilities. Table 3 below shows the maturity structure of 
British banks’ gross and net liabilities, indicating the possible extent of 
cash drain over different time periods (the gross figures show what 
would happen if all deposits were withdrawn but no loans repaid to 
them; the net figure shows the extent of the outflow even if all their 
loans were repaid on time). 


Table 3 
Possible Cash Drain on British Banks 


Angust 1984, $ bilhon 
<S days zr 1—3 wmeaibs 3% Ernir: >} Total 


Gross — 31.1 — 26.3 — 34.4 —24.§ —10.4 —2.5 —3.2 =i 
Net Sor 99 — 10.9 —6.9 —0.9 ILI 40.7 8.4 


Gross ıs gross liabilities in foreign exchange (—); net is excess of ltabilities 
over assets (—). 


Source: BOEQB December 1984 table 14.2. 


So if all foreign exchange deposits in British banks were withdrawn, 
the first month would see a cash (dollar) shortage of some $13 billion 
even if all loans were repaid on time. In addition there might well be 
difficulties with the foreign exchange business of overseas subsidiaries 
of British-owned banks, about which there appears to be no readily 
available information. So whilst the banks’ foreign currency busineas is 
eventually self-liquidating in the sense described above, its maturity 
structure means that much of it would put pressure on sterling in the 
short term. It is evident, therefore, that even 1f the foreign currency 
business of non-British UK banks took itself off elsewhere painlessly, 
the unwinding of the foreign currency and overseas sterling business 
of British-owned banks ın the UK would itself cause major short-term 
problems of capital flight, to be added to those of portfolio and direct 
investment liquidation. A total of {£100 billion or more could be at risk 
within a relatively short space of time. What is available in defence? 
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Assets 


Available to meet capital flight are UK external assets: 


Table 4 
UK Exctermal Assets ({bu, end-1984) 
Direct Investment Abroad 74 
Portfolo 83 
UK banks assets overseas 
Sterling advances 23 
Foreign currency advances 387 
Deposits etc held abroad by non-banks 28 
Public Sector 20 
(of which reserves 13 ) 
TOTAL 615 


Source: BOEQB September 1985 p. 434. 


The only foreign exchange resources directly available to meet capital 
flight would be the meagre £13 billion of foreign exchange reserves. If 
the rest of the {100 billion or so at risk (taking into account the short- 
term liquidity problems of the banks) was to be paid off, this could 
only be achieved by the liquidation of portfolio investment and of at 
least some direct investment abroad. It is also obvious that there would 
have to be an absolute ban on the acquisition by UK residents of 
additional overseas assets. 


Exchange Controls 


We have arrived at the rather obvious conclusion that draconian 
exchange controls would be necessary to forestall the possibility of 
horrifically destabilizing capital flight. On the assumption that outright 
repudiation of debts overseas is politically impossible given the UK’s 
economic dependence on the rest of the capitalist world, but that the 
UK’s financial entanglement with world capital markets should be 
reduced to an absolute minimum, the following measures would seem 
to be absolutely necessary: 


(1) Procedures for organizing an ‘orderly withdrawal’ of overseas 
investments in the UK by controlling the release of funds from overseas 
accounts in British banks, both foreign currency and sterling (the former 
being inflated by sales of portfolio and direct investments in the UK). 
This would require a differentiation between ‘commercial accounts’ of 
overseas residents—which could be run up or down according to trade 
requirements that would have to carefully defined—and ‘investment 
accounts’ which would be separately controlled and denied access to 
forward markets. These investment accounts would have to be effec- 
tively blocked so that they could not be used to pay for UK exports, 
otherwise the UK would not receive the foreign exchange necessary to 


purchase imports. It is not being suggested that all overseas holders of 
UK assets would want to withdraw, or indeed that it 1s desirable that 
all of them should. For example, the withdrawal of multinationals 
owning subsidiaries ın the UK could cause severe difficulties in maintain- 
ing the flow of production, but many of them would not want to 
remove their capital 1f they could maintain access to the UK market on 
what they regarded as acceptable terms. In the bargaining between a 
Labour government and multunational producers access to the market, 
and the government’s ability to prevent the withdrawal of financial 
capital, would be the essential levers. 


(2) Procedures for preventing any transfer of funds abroad by UK 
residents—in either dollars or sterling—which would require that all 
their foreign exchange transactions were subject to proof that they were 
of a commercial rather than investment nature. There would also have 
to be limitations on the ‘leads’ and ‘lags’ by which multinationals in 
particular can shift capital about by manipulating the patterns of pay- 
ments between subsidiaries. It would be necessary to define the 
maximum amount of time for which credit could be given for exports 
and to limit pre-payment for imports. It would also be necessary to 
ensure that imports and exports between subsidiaries of the same 
companies were credited at ‘arms-length’ prices, to prevent the spinting 
out of funds under the guise of commercial payments (overinvoicing 
imports or underinvoicing exports). 


(3) Procedures for the rapid repatriation of all portfolio investments 
abroad, including bank deposits not required for trading purposes. 
Direct investment overseas is less straightforward since there could 
be compelling economic reasons for continued involvement with the 
operation of overseas factories (where their production was closely 
integrated with the UK’s) and compelling political reasons for simply 
abandoning ownership claims in other cases (for example in Third 
World countries). 


Each component of an effective system of exchange controls would face 
real problems as regards definition and implementation. But most 
countries in the world operate various types of controls, as a glance at 
the IMF’s annual listing of them makes clear. Serious analysis of the 
UK’s experience with exchange controls for the forty years up to 1979, 
of the French government’s recent experience (where rather effective 
controls were eventually instituted) and of current experience elsewhere 
would be necessary. Much of the monitonng of commercial transactions 
would be exactly what would be required under effective planning of 
trade (and without policies to control a trade deficit, even the most 
effective exchange controls will be unable to stem international financial 
pressure, as Mitterrand’s government discovered). 


One possibility for managing the withdrawal of overseas investments 
in the UK would be to use a two-tier exchange rate system. These 
devices (an official fixed rate for commercial transactions and a free 
market rate for capital flows) have been proposed and indeed used ın a 
number of European countries to insulate the exchange rate from short- 
term speculation. In the circumstances envisaged, the idea would be to 
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use the ‘market’ to avoid cumbersome procedures for organizing the 
phased withdrawal of overseas investments. Each year the government 
would sell a certain amount of foreign exchange to holders of invest- 
ments in the UK who wanted to withdraw. This foreign exchange would 
be derived from the phased liquidation of UK assets abroad. The rate 
for these ‘investment dollars’ would presumably be well above the 
official rate, and would indeed be determined entirely by the pressure 
of demand to get out on the part of overseas investors. Those who 
were most desperate would get out first, and pay a high price for it in 
the premium on the investment dollars (which would in turn reduce 
the amount of dollars that had to be devoted to paying them off). British 
residents and firms would be denied access to this market both as sellers 
and buyers. 


Loss of Income 


A comprehensive system of controls designed to throttle the City’s role 
in world capital markets would of course provoke howls of protest. The 
City’s valuable role in earning foreign exchange would be emphasized (ıt 
is the only ‘industry’ which rates its own table (6.1) in the official 
Balance of Payments Pink Book). In 1984 the net overseas earnings of 
the banking part of the City’s operations were some {2.3 bullion 
(including the overseas earnings of the foreign subsidiaries of British 
banks, but net of the earnings of overseas banks in the UK). Such 
earnings (about half of which comprise commissions and fees and the 
rest the margin between funds lent and borrowed overseas) would have 
to be replaced; but at some 2 per cent of total exports they are quite 
trivial in relation to the potential benefits from having control over 
finance. One important function of the City is the extension of export 
credit, which would have to be maintained. At present this often 
involves 2 whole chain of lending and covering operations in Eurodollar 
and forward markets. But it is also heavily subsidized by way of 
government guarantee and it is inconceivable that export credit could 
not adequately be provided without the British banking system being 
enmeshed ın international financial markets. 


Total net receipts of interest, profits and dividends from overseas were 
£3.3 billion in 1984, a mere 4 per cent return on the net value of 
external assets. This low return is partly due to the very high returns 
paid out on direct investment in the UK (especially North Sea Oil). 
These were £6.5 billion in 1984, hardly less than the £7.2 billion receipts 
from UK direct investment abroad, despite the fact that the stock of UK 
investment overseas is twice as big (as well as being more undervalued 
at book value because of the longer average time since the investment 
was made). Even the Bank of England admitted that over the seventies 
and early eighties the real rate of return (including revaluations but 
adjusting for inflation) on the UK’s external assets was only ‘slightly 
positive’, as compared with the ‘slightly negative’ returns paid out on 
the UK’s overseas liabilities. In no sense can these returns be used to 
justify maintaining the UK’s gross or net overseas investment position. 
Gaining control over important sectors of the UK economy (North Sea 
oil and many important manufacturing plants) gives added reason, over 
and above freedom from capital movements, for running down gross 


liabilities (and thus gross assets). Whatever net assets remained could 
be used to finance real balance of payments deficits devoted to rebuilding 
the real UK economy. 


Conclusions 


Independence from the pressures of overseas capital flight is one of the 
preconditions for effective socialist economic policies in the UK. This 
article has attempted to indicate the scale of the problem and the kind 
of measures required to surmount it. These policies seem entirely 
complementary to those which would be necessary to gain control of 
the domestic financial system as a basis for effective industrial planning. 
Are they feasible? The bewildering complexity of international finance 
gives a fetishistic impression of forces beyond human control. But there 
is no reason to believe that serious work could not produce a technically 
effective set of controls. Who would operate them’? It seems inevitable 
that much of the detailed control would have to be delegated to the 
banks who actually undertake the foreign exchange transactions. Could 
they be relied on to prevent evasion by their customers, especially large 
companies? In wartime they did, although the Treasury was initially 
reluctant to ask them to do so. But the political circumstances of a 
Labour government taking socialist measures would be very different. 
It is hard to see how such controls could be successfully implemented 
without the nationalization of the major UK financial institutions and 
the support of those who work in them. 


All this is far removed from what Labour is suggesting at present. Roy 
Hattersley recently told the City’s Bond Club that a Labour Government 
had to ensure that ıt was not blown off course by speculation. But his 
own proposal 1s limited to encouraging the repatnation of UK portfolio 
investment overseas by tax penalties and is not in any sense an exchange 
control. If applied rigorously enough it could provide useful foreign 
exchange to help finance a temporary balance of payments deficit. But 
it is totally irrelevant to the question of capital flight, where billions 
flood out of sterling at a moment’s notice because of a risk of devaluation 
or loss of control over the funds. Hattersley 1s right to emphasize the 
necessity for exchange controls if a serious policy to reduce unemploy- 
ment is to be carried out. However, he is ill advised if he believes that 
a long-term measure applied to just one part of the network of overseas 
assets and liabilities is anything like sufficient. 


Would really effective exchange controls involve politically unacceptable 
restrictions on ‘individual freedom’? Most people only come into 
contact with foreign exchange when they go abroad on holiday. Effective 
exchange controls would require a system of registering purchases of 
foreign exchange for overseas travel in order to prevent evasion of 
controls over outflow of capital. But limits could be set at a level which 
would not impinge on the vast majority of those who want to travel 
abroad. Of course balance of payments considerations might dictate 
curbs on overseas travel—one part of inessential consumer spending 
that could be contained to finance an increase ın imports of essential 
materials. It would be necessary to face such real political problems by 
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explaining that this was indispensable if unemployment was to be 
tackled effectively. 


But is there a terrible fallacy in all this? Could a Labour Government 
even get elected on policies likely to provoke capital flight? Would not 
speculation against the pound if a Labour victory looked probable play 
into the Tories’ hands, justifying claims that Labour was financially 
irresponsible? Should not exchange controls, along with other radical 
policies, be relegated to a ‘Secret Agenda’? Such a view seems unduly 
defeatist. Pre-election speculation would have to be tackled head-on by 
explaining in the election campaign that financial interests were bitterly 
hostile to Labour’s economic policy and that this justified the firm 
policies Labour was proposing. Once Labour was elected the exchange 
rate for trade would be fixed at the desired level, the exchange controls 
put in place, and those who had got out of sterling would have done 
so at a very low rate and thus at great cost to themselves (supposing 
the Bank of England had not supported the rate). There is no reason 
why a bold enough leadership could not turn the threats and self- 
fulfilling prophecies of doom against those interests which were making 
them. Harold Wilson’s conversation with the Governor of the Bank of 
England continued thus: ‘I warned him that if I went to the country 
on the issue of dictation by overseas financiers, I would have a landslide. 
He said ruefully that he believed I would.’ Wilson did not, of course. 


on 


5 Wilson, p 37- 
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Frigga Haug 


Ihe Women’s Movement in West Germany. 


Today the women’s movement in the Federal Republic of Germany is 
everywhere and nowhere. This ubiquitous non-existence has perhaps long 
been a feature of the new women’s movement, but the recent shifts may be 
best understood in the contradictory terms of a swecessful defeat. The State, 
initially under the Social Democrats, but currently also under Kohl’s right- 
wing coalition, has treated the question of women as a legal, financial and 
symbolic issue. There are now linguistic rules, such as that which stipulates 
that job advertisements must refer to both sexes; there are experiments 
making it easier for women to learn male professions; thrifty yet irreversible 
measures are being taken to finance refuges for battered women; new 
agreements have been reached between universities to improve the pro- 
portion of female teaching staff; the law obliging a married woman to seek 
the consent of her husband before taking up employment was abolished long 
ago. The Green party has a female leadership in Parliament. In Southern 
Germany, thanks to a local electoral law, women in the Social Democratic 
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Party (SPD) and the Christian Democratic Union (CDU) are making 
headway against lowly placing on candidate lists for the Landtag. Yet 
the stronger that women’s position becomes in public life, the weaker 
the women’s movement appears. Similarly, just as the importance of 
‘new social movements’ in general 1s increasingly emphasized on the 
Left, the actual se/f-confidence of the women’s movement seems to 
diminish accordingly. Women’s bookshops, women’s newspapers, 
women’s publishing firms—none are escaping the crisis. Although 
events with feminist themes still attract a growing number of interested 
visitors, there 1s nevertheless a certain atmosphere of resignation. The 
energy drawn from many different sources seems to be yielding to a 
centrifugal force that is pulling it into the void. 


The Problem of Writing History 


In this situation, to reconstruct the history of the new women’s move- 
ment also involves a kind of reconstruction of the movement itself. 
This may sound presumptuous, but I feel ıt 1s important to bring out 
the strengths and weaknesses of the movement for the benefit of future 
action. This option necessarily puts the character of the historian, namely 
myself, into the foreground of initial considerations. Commissioned to 
write a survey of the history and current prospects of the West German 
women’s movement, I reacted with initial pleasure. At last there would 
be an account in which the role of socialist feminists, who from the 
beginning constituted a major part of the movement, would not be 
passed over in silence or at best mentioned briefly and negatively, like 
a kind of historical error. It was my intention, therefore, to write an 
‘objective’ report. As a socialist feminist, and a member of the new 
women’s movement from the outset, I imagined this would not be 
difficult. 


Yet my first attempts to analyse what seemed to me important events, 
actions and ideas were not successful. A sense of modesty precluded 
giving undue prominence to those experiences in which my own 
participation, or that of my group, found some echo or had a lasting 
effect. Where, on the other hand, numerous accounts of the German 
women’s movement ignored our role, I was plagued by doubts as to 
whether they might not be nght to have done so. Finally I came to the 
conclusion that the history of a movement in which one was and still 
is active always requires a construal of the meaning of one’s own 
actions. One arrives at a history by grasping oneself historically, at least 
in retrospect. Therefore my aim could no longer be just to reproduce 
the multifarious record of the movement as objectively as possible. On 
the contrary, I would have to work my own partisanship into the story 
in such a way that the socialist and feminist perspective would be 
identifiable as its procedural material. Thus I write as a feminist among 
socialists and as a socialist among feminists. I think this standpoint 1s 
fruitful and appropriate to the subject, for the new West German 
women’s movement emerged from the start against the grain of “social- 
ism’ as then understood: whether the ‘real’ variant in the German 
Democratic Republic, the ‘theoretical’ variety on offer in the West 
Germian student movement, or the ‘traditional’ conceptions champtoned 
by the labour organizations of the German Federal Republic. 


The early history of the contemporary women’s movement was character- 
ized by ginger attempts at distance within an overall attachment (such 
as autonomous women’s organizations or groups in Left parties). Then 
there developed angry demands for acknowledgement of its basic 
political legitimacy (in reply to the accusation from some quarters that 
women’s groups would sp the labour movement). Finally there came 
scathing criticism of Marxism (a small book entitled Bebe! and Exgels: 
Fairy Godfathers of the Women’s Cause appeared as a sacrilege to forces 
of the student left rallying to female emancipation). Ultimately the 
women’s movement developed new forms of struggle, expressly 
intended to be different from the traditional labour practice of strikes, 
demonstrations and leafleting. Amidst tortuous political disagree- 
ments—right-wing objections to the new women’s movement as a 
manifestation of the Left; left-wing suspicions of bourgeois influence 
in the new women’s approach to their own liberation; non-socialist 
women’s opposition to socialist women—the situation of women in 
Fast Germany was a constant reference point. For some, their high 
level of employment (now ninety per cent engaged in the work-force) 
could be triumphantly cited as the fruit of a socialist transformation of 
society; for others, their continuing absence from political or economic 
positions of authority, and their omnipresence in housework and child- 
rearing, demonstrated that the oppression of women was independent 
of the suppression of class. 


Thus the specific dynamic of the women’s movement in West Germany 
has been determined by the country’s peculiar relation to East Germany, 
as well as by Social Democratic policies of the past decade. But at 
the same time the women’s movement—even more than the student 
movement—4s an international phenomenon. Political forms, theoretical 
debates, practical routines, institutional projects, even the most import- 
ant literary, sartorial or behavioural patterns, have in some respects 
been similar the world over, as if there were no more spatial distances, 
no different cultures, no language barriers and no national limitations. 
One might say that in this regard the women of the world seem to be 
realizing what the workers of the world have been unable to achieve. 
The plan of this journal to make reports on national movements 
mutually accessible to each other accords with this practical international- 
ization. Since the women’s movement does transcend national frontiers, 
I intend to sketch only briefly those phenomena I know to be uniform 
and to concentrate instead on national peculiarities here. This procedure 
seems the best way of highlighting the strengths of the West German 
movement, and of showing that its weaknesses are surmountable— 
indeed ın favourable circumstances can be consciously transformed into 
conditions for political action. 


I The Beginning—Sexual Politics and the Left 


It is usually difficult—even arbitrary—to pinpoint the exact beginnings 
of a movement, but in the history of the West German women’s 
movement there was one spectacular event which was heard and under- 
stood by many as a signal. In September 1968 Helke Sanders made a 
now-famous speech at the delegate conference of the League of German 
Socialist Students (SDS) in Frankfurt. She was speaking on behalf of a 
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small women’s group from Berlin, calling itself the Action Committee 
for the Liberation of Women and appearing here for the first time in 
public. Amid growing commotion she sketched out the themes which 
to this day are the main concerns of the women’s movement: that we 
live not only under capitalism but in a patriarchy; that we have to 
‘perceive oppression in our private lives not as private but as politically 
and economically conditioned. We need to change the whole quality of 
personal life, and to understand the process of change in terms of 
political action’ (Frasmeanjabrbwch 1975). ‘Personal development must con- 
verge with a practice that prefigures a future society—which at once 
eroticizes all existential relationships and renders aggression productive.’ 


Why was this attempt to formulate a dominative nexus between the 
private and public/political dimensions of life derided by our comrades? 
After all, the student movement articulated and lived much of its own 
protest in this same sphere. In the student revolt various dimensions 
overlapped: outrage at the US war in Vietnam quickly extended to 
solidarity with the peoples of the Third World and thereby to a protest 
against imperialism abroad and the power of monopolies at home. The 
newspaper king, Axel Cäsar Springer, became a symbol of the monopoly 
of capital and manipulation of the masses. The student revolts in 
Berkeley and above all the Cultural Revolution in China further influ- 
enced the nature and direction of the student upsurge in West Germany. 
Sexual liberation and collapsing authority in the universities, alternative 
communes and mass sit-ins in lecture-halls, were just as much part of 
student tactics as demonstrations, spontaneous riots and street-fighting 
with the police. So why did the argument that personal oppression in 
the private domain of life ıs an element of the ruling system as a whole 
meet with such ndicule? The spectacle of it reached its peak when 
Berlin women found it necessary to bombard their male comrades with 
tomatoes. 


The breathless extent of student protest, reaching from US aggression 
in Asia to events ın private bedrooms, had inspired a large proportion 
of women, who now constituted 34 per cent of the student body. They 
met again in political centres to make coffee, to type leaflets, to duplicate 
and distribute, for those engaged in all-night discussions. Their contri- 
butions to debate, when they ventured to make any, dispensed with the 
standard rhetoric. Moreover they recognized that sexual liberation, 
insofar as it was practised, was a male privilege and could only be 
damaging for women who tried it. (A widespread saying at the time 
was: ‘whoever sleeps with the same person twice / is already in the 
Establishment’s vice’.) By accusing male comrades, friends, brothers, 
fathers, in short the entire sex, and exposing them as the practical 
beneficiaries and agents of day-to-day oppression, women gave a new 
shape and direction to political struggle. They were to unite indepen- 
dently and resist the customary supremacy of men, in order to strike at 
the foundations of the two-headed domination of a capitalist-patriarchal 
system. This turn also implied a critique at the level of theory. In the 
nexus of power relations, oppressors were identified who were at the 
same time oppressed in other contexts. Domination was therefore not 
simply a pressure exercised from the top down, but was more like a net 


woven through the whole society—in which all women were trapped 
like fish. 


Enmity towards Men 


Subsequently women began to behave in a consciously hostile manner 
towards men. Alongside the West Berlin Action Committee for the 
Liberation of Women was founded the Frankfurt Weiberrat, which by 
its name alone promised to shock the bourgeoisie. Werber (a term for 
‘women’ with no single English equivalent) traditionally denoted 
women as the objects either of scorn or of sexual desire. In the latter 
sense, they belonged in the singular, as in such compound nouns as 
Temfelswerb (‘she-devil’), Klassewsib (‘smasher’), Rassewerb (‘classy piece’), 


and so on. 


The women’s choice of name for their group was a way of mocking 
male scorn and suggesting that where possible they intended to seek 
sexual fulfilment with one another. The Frankfurt Wetbsrrat delivered 
its first shock to an avid or disgusted public through a cartoon known 
as the ‘lop-them-off-leaflet’. Under the heading ‘Liberate the socialist 
stars from their bourgeois phalluses’ and a picture of a huge pair of 
scissors, were sketches of a number of castrated members; figures 
referring to footnotes indicated the possibility of identifying contempor- 
ary SDS celebrities as the owners of the phalluses. It was also in the 
Frankfurt Weiberrat that the first lesbian group was formed. 


I was a member of the Berlin Action Committee, which was affiliated 
to the Republican Club—a last effort to give central coherence to the 
extra-parliamentary Left. Initially we planned and organized activities 
in two fields. The first idea was that children should be given an 
alternative education—we had vague notions of buildings modelled on 
Israeli kibbutzes, which we intended to finance through the expropri- 
ation of comrades with a high income We spent many nights writing 
to all the infant teachers in West Berlin, trying to gain their support 
for a demonstration against their working conditions; in connection 
with this, the first play-groups were started. Every Wednesday there 
was a meeting of the full assembly (which incidentally still takes place 
today). On these occasions we devised outrageous campaigns against 
the degradation of women into sexual objects for men, and the functional 
utilization of their bodies in advertising to increase sales. 


Leaflets were drafted against the wearing of bras and corsetry firms 
exposed as profiteers from female degradation; a public bra-bumuing 
was staged on the Kwrfurstexdamm at Christmas. An Action Committee 
uniform of jeans and padded ‘Mao jackets’ would prevent men from 
singling us out according to criteria of fashion and thereby bringing us 
into competition with one another. I still remember clearly the occasion 
when Helke Sanders, dark-haired and elegant, suggested stealing yellow 
scarves for everyone from department stores to complete the outfit 
(shoplifting was a standard way of demonstrating personal and political 
courage among the Left at that time) and a plump blond woman 
indignantly retorted: “Yellow doesn’t suit me, and anyway in a padded 
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jacket the difference between us stands out even more clearly than in 
normal clothes.’ 


The calculated shock-value of individual actions also shocked many 
members themselves, and there was growing unease at the possibility 
of making ourselves politically ridiculous. Operations like tying up the 
particularly oppressive husband of a woman in the campaign, and 
parading him down the Kwrfirstexdamm past tourists devouring moun- 
tains of cake, prompted misgivings that our grasp of the connection 
between oppression by men and oppression by capitalism was perhaps 
not yet sufficiently sound for us to be advancing to such public actions. 
A proposal of mine that we should first try to get to the root of our 
problems in political seminars caused dissension. Faced with the decision 
whether to throw all our energy into the foundation of play-groups—tfor 
which a fairly elaborate programme of education had been prepared—or 
to familiarize ourselves with Marxism so as to equip us to study the 
bases of women’s oppression, the majority opted for political instruc- 
tion. Today I find it strange that I wanted to impose a theoretical study 
of Marxist classics on such an actively inclined, agitated group of women 
from such different backgrounds, and I am even more surprised that I 
succeeded ın doing so. There were always about forty at our meetings, 
of which roughly half were students; booksellers and social workers 
formed another strong component from the start. The majonty of 
women present had no children, so that the play-group scheme, which 
stressed active concer, was no direct concern of theirs at all and in all 
its concreteness was more abstract than the study of Marx’s Capital. In 
fact, a criss-crossing of concerns designed to thwart conventional 
representative politics was thereafter characteristic of every major cam- 
paign of the women’s movement. For example, lesbians were particularly 
active against abortion law, while students committed themselves to 
the cause of full-time housewives. For more than five years each group 
tried to surpass the others in the number of ‘real proletarians’ in its 
ranks, or else harboured a guilty conscience which it sought to relieve 
through proclamations against piecework and cheap labour. 


In 1970, the West Berlin Action Committee split—or more accurately 
seven women, including Helke Sanders, withdrew to found a new group 
called ‘Bread and Roses’. This highly active core of women from the 
media world launched a multitude of projects, products and campaigns 
which gave direction to the fast-growing women’s movement in a 
number of cities. Their first publication was a book opposing the abuse 
of women in advertising; an abortion advisory service was organi 

in 1972; the newspaper Fras xed Film was founded in 1972; a health- 
care manual came out in 1974. 


What remained of the Action Committee rapidly swelled to more than 
a hundred women, organized in study groups. Until a few years ago ıt 
consistently maintained this number, for while it steadily lost members, 
mainly to the regrouping forces of the Left, it also managed to attract 
a flow of new women to replace them. The group adopted a complex 
charter which was principally designed to reconcile the problems of 
obligation and rank-and-file democracy, and which was supposed to 
combine theoretical instruction with action, and the wishes of individual 
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women with extensive analysis of society in general. A number of 
working groups were formed to consider education, health, theatre, the 
history of the women’s movement, sexuality, family, the state, bringing 
up girls, and so on. The Action Committee founded its own journal, 
Pelagea, with a circulation of two thousand, and after a heated discussion 
renamed itself the West Berlin Socialist Women’s League (SFB). The 
choice of name marked both a departure from hyperactivism and the 
adoption of a more radical position than that of the women’s organiz- 
ation on the penphery of the West Berlin Communist Party, the 
‘Democratic Women’s League’. The epithet ‘socialist’ was intended to 
express the principle of proximity to the labour movement. 


Paragraph 218 


In 1971 Alice Schwarzer was looking for women’s groups in West 
Germany to launch a campaign against Paragraph 218 of the abortion 
laws that would be as successful as the one in France. In the Socialist 
Women’s League she found a well-organized unit ready to carry out 
such a project in a spectacular and therefore media-effective style. The 
magazine Sters printed a voluntary declaration, mainly by women from 
the SFB, proclaiming: ‘I have had an abortion.’ In a tough debate we 
had also managed to reach agreement that the statement should include 
the theme of ‘class-related discrimination against poorer women’ and 
ruse the demand for ‘the payment of abortion to be covered by public 
health insurance’. The country-wide response was such that the event 
may be described as the second beginning of the new women’s move- 
ment. While all organized women’s groups in established parties and 
trade unions baulked at any action which smacked of ‘illegality’, thou- 
sands of individual women replied—women from little towns and 
villages, of every age and from all social and occupational strata. 


Everywhere women united in small action groups. The Frankfurt 
Werberrat took the initiative of summoning a great joint meeting. This 
first Women’s Congress, held in Frankfurt in 1972, was a risky venture 
to which we went only after hesitation but as a party of thirty-five 
delegates. To our surprise the rooms were as full as in the heyday of 
the student movement, now itself diminutive. More than four hundred 
delegates had come, from over forty-eight groups opposed to Paragraph 
218, and the press, radio and television decided that the event was 
suitable media material and thereby contributed to the growth of the 
movement. The press came predominantly in the shape of men; but for 
the first time, in a very militant spirit, we tried having exclusively female 
attendance. The various groups in the hall engaged in embittered fights 
about political line and direction, and afterwards delivered compromises 
to the outside world in press releases. Some phrases of mine found their 
way into the resolution which was finally read in front of the television 
cameras: ‘At the congress we reached agreement to organize ourselves 
separately for as long as women are oppressed more specifically and to 
a greater extent than men... We call upon all women to organize 
themselves for the satisfaction of their rightful interests.’ These prop- 
ositions were enshrined in the SFB statutes and later gave us the 
reputation of now being truly autonomous, because we perceived the 
woman question as transitory. 
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The main point of contention at the congress was whether to aim for 
the straightforward deletion of Paragraph 218 or for a law allowing 
termination of pregnancy within the first three months. At the same 
time we all felt that we were changed people. So many women had 
come from so many places in such a short time that we really felt like 
a movement. We sang our first women’s song—hesitantly because of 
the presumption of claiming to have one, and hence by implication our 
own culture, and also because of its awkward lines. For example, I 
remember how our words stumbled over such lines as ‘An end to being 
an object in bed! or “Women, stop competing and march together!’ 
before entering loudly and with relief into the refrain “Together we are 
strong’. (As a result, the SFB concluded that songs must be written 
professionally in order really to move one, and we wrote to famous 
women authors, including Christa Wolf, who had in some way been 
involved in the liberation movement, asking them to write a song for 
women. None replied.) At the end of the congress we held a women’s 
celebration. 


Nowadays such things are standard ın the movement, but I did recently 
hear a unionist from a chocolate factory express the same feelings which 
moved us back then, and, as in our case, a harmless social event 
unleashed a new dimension of political action in her firm. In this firm, 
as in every business with a female work-force, all the menial jobs were 
done by unqualified women and a small amount of specialist work was 
assigned to men (naturally the management was also male). This woman 
had suggested holding a Christmas party for women only; it was her 
last attempt to achieve anything as a unionist in her firm, where not 
even five per cent of the female staff was organized. The idea of a 
single-sex party met with opposition. Her colleagues dismissed it with 
comments like: ‘It’s no fun without men’, “That’s not my idea of a 
party’, ‘We won’t be able to dance’, “There’s no excitement involved’. 
The next day the women discovered that the male members of the firm 
had arranged with the management to cancel the Christmas party that 
year ‘owing to the poor economic situation’ and instead were planning 
a stag night of beer and cards. The women were united in their 
indignation. Suddenly it seemed to them as if the men were trying to 
steal ‘their’ Christmas party, to which they had been looking forward 
for a long time. Feverishly they set to—now wanting to achieve a 
“women’s Christmas’ at all costs. The result was an exuberant and 
invigorating celebration. The entire female staff joined together and did 
so from then on in all matters. By means of practice they had learnt a 
very difficult theoretical lesson: that a common culture is necessary to 
overcome the isolation which prevents political action. Furthermore, 
they learned that the straightest paths in politics are not the shortest, 
indeed in certain circumstances are barely passable. 


In the period that followed, more and more groups opposed to Para- 
graph 218 sprang into action all over West Germany. These soon 
extended the fight against this particular legislation to general questions 
of sexuality—from heterosexuality and violence against women in mar- 
riage to questions of body and health. Meanwhile we in the SFB, with 
ever-diminishing enthusiasm, strove to link the abortion issue with the 
overall problem of men’s interest in oppressing women, and finally with 


the reproduction of the social system as a whole. The very assertion of 
individuality, which found expression in the popular slogan: ‘My womb 
belongs to me’, seemed to us no whit more advanced than ordinary 
civil liberties. In short, we could no longer find a socialist dimension 
Of perspective in this fight over Paragraph 218. Today we realize that 
we were looking at the issues from the standpoint of an abstract kind 
of socialism and a model of politics derived from it. We thereby 
overlooked the abundant political dimensions of the struggle against 
Paragraph 218, which would have led us to a veritable cross-roads of 
power and exploitation: not only Church and State, but also the medical 
profession, the pharmaceutical industry, health insurance and the inad- 
equate protection of lives born in our society—all these were potentially 
condensed as targets in the contestation of the abortion law. 


While we were still organizing large demonstrations, together with 
women’s groups and trade unions, numerous cells of the women’s 
movement grew into a force which turned itself emphatically and 
vehemently against every other organization and thereby against all 
women with other involvements. With the word ‘autonomous’ there 
had come onto the agenda something like a rejection of the organizations 
of the labour movement and of the women who had any connection 
with it. The SFB and women in parties and unions were culturally 
ostracized. 


Polarization 


This ostracism must be pictured as a material act. We were not given 
any space in the women’s centres which were founded after 1972. The 
name and address of our group did not appear in the women’s calendar. 
We were no longer invited to conventions. Attempts to participate in 
‘autonomously planned’ campaigns came to nothing. This polarization 
of the women’s movement was probably a phenomenon peculiar to 
West Germany and can only be explained in terms of the virulent all- 
purpose anti-communism in our country. A revealing expression of the 
situation can be found in a recently published autobiographical ‘Story 
from the Women’s Movement’ by Julia Bahr—{Késtschmoba, 1984). 
There we read of ‘Jutta Menschik of the SFB, which had now moved 
nearer the West Berlin Socialist Unity Party (SEW)’ or ‘the groups close 
to the German Communist Party (DKP)’ which shied away from the 
demand for unconditional deletion of Paragraph 218 because of their 
illusory hope in a united front with the SPD and the unions. At that 
time the author perceived herself as a ‘socialist feminist’ and I assume 
that, like many, she simply went along with the policy of ostracism that 
brought with it such inaccurate labels, and did not invent it herself. 
For neither the SEW nor the recently founded DKP played any part in 
the 218 campaign, and the SFB had no connection with either party. 


Our activities initially resembled those of the rest of the movement: 
disruptions of medical conventions were attempted everywhere; we 
went into parliament and distributed leaflets in churches; we appeared 
on television and gave interviews in magazines like Stera. But although 
we were in this respect a part of the movement, I believe that we made 

considerable theoretical and political mistakes. Our socialist traditions, 


inherited from the student movement, had equipped us with a theoretical 
tool-kit which ensured commitment, continuity and stamina, but at the 
same time inhibited our progress as if our feet were fettered. In all our 
feminist radicalism we adhered so strongly to the socialist perspective 
that one of our chief activities was to prevent women’s issues from 
continually slipping down the agenda to a position of subsidiary import- 
ance—where we saw them heading. We enjoyed marching in the streets 
on May Day much more than on the 8th of March, International 
Women’s Day, or on the 30th of April, Walpurgis night. 


Women ‘conquered the night’ in crazy warpaint, while we organized a 
conference on unemployment. Others (the Bread and Roses group) 
denounced Berlin doctors for tax-evasion, negligence, bodily harm and 
sexual offences with dependants, while we pondered over leaflets on the 
situation of training for women. In short, the women of the new 
movement were first and foremost coaspicwexs and thus transgressed the 
boundaries of the image of women on which we had been brought up: 
a reserved, modest, inconspicuous, demure social being. 


Issues of the Third World and of war and peace always seemed to us 
of greater importance and hence politically necessary alternatives to 
questions of women’s right to work, nursery schools and the fight 
apainst wage discrimination. Today we can perhaps summarize this by 
saying that the way in which we understood and appropriated Marxism 
hindered us from adopting a really radical approach to women’s issues. 
Conversely, women from the ‘autonomous’ women’s movement had 
no difficulty in recognizing peace protests as a women’s cause, albeit 
via a theoretically dubious equation of the military with masculinity, 
war with patriarchy. Hence right from the start the women’s movement 
constituted an important wing of the peace movement in the Federal 
Republic. 


Il The Autonomous Women’s Movement 


Free from any socialist shackles, the new autonomous women’s move- 
ment sped nimbly through the country. There was no town, indeed 
almost no village, without a women’s group, no district that was not 
affected. It was like a bush fire. 


i) Sexuality 


Out of the action groups against the abortion law were formed groups 
fighting violence (first of all violence against women in general, later 
specifically violence within marriage). The first women’s refuge was 
founded in 1975. Heated discussions about heterosexuality broke out. 
The question of the female orgasm became a focal point of a multitude 
of problems, theories and practices. The ‘myth of the vaginal orgasm’ 
was destroyed; the proclamation of women’s right to their own desires 
meant that the nameless lack of desire of so many women could be 
brought into the open. The knowledge that women were not only 
capable of orgasm but also that the limits of this capacity were set much 
higher than in men gave women a sexually-mediated sense of identity 
that enhanced their self-confidence. Not least under the influence of 


Kate Millet’s Sexmal Politics, the area of sexuality seemed to be the 
central terrain of women’s oppression—at any rate certainly not the 
economy. 


The lesbian sector became a kind of vanguard of the women’s move- 
ment. In the mid seventies several lesbian magazines started to appear— 
the best known are probably 74 (1974), Hexenpresse (1975) and Clio 
(1976). In Berlin a lesbian cinema was opened. Every year a lesbian 
pentecostal reunion took place. Lesbian discussions were the focal point 
at the Women’s Summer University which started in Berlin in 1976 and 
until 1984 was attended every year by as many as ten thousand women 
from the Federal Republic or abroad, who came to spend a week there. 
‘Original lesbians’ disputed with ‘movement lesbians’ which were the 
more radical. 


ii) Health and Lifestyle 


In the abortion campaign clashes multiplied with the medical profession. 
Disruptions of medical conventions were followed by analyses of the 
additional incomes which gynaecologists earned from the illegality of 
abortion. Plays were performed denouncing the roles of Church, State 
and the medical profession and their highly matenalistic interests. The 
political imagination of women proved almost inexhaustible. One poster 
depicted Minister of Justice Jahn (who had jurisdiction over Paragraph 
218) in an advanced state of pregnancy. Another had a naked woman 
in the centre, whose abdomen was being grasped by male figures 
representing the authonties of Church, State and Law—the caption 
underneath was a quotation from the Federal law: “The dignity of 
woman is inviolable.’ (For a while every feminist had this poster in her 
room.) In Cologne there was an advertisement for a football game for 
‘pregnant’ women (with cushions) versus State and Church. Not only 
was this imagination applied to diverse forms of political language; it 
also uncovered new territories where domination was located and 
liberation attempted. 


The conflict with the medical profession had drawn women’s attention 
to the power exercised over them by reason of their lack of juridical 
competence over their own body. ‘My womb belongs to me’ was only 
one of many slogans. There logically followed self-examination groups, 
intended to help women lose their shyness about themselves. Mirror 
and speculum became tangible symbols of a movement which eventually 
was expressed in institutional form through women’s health centres. 
These centres still survive, and in them a statutory minimum of approved 
female doctors work together with women psycho-therapists for a kind 
of total medicine. In October 1984 an international convention of 
feminist medicine took place in Switzerland. 


Where self-transformation and physical discovery overlapped, “body 
groups’ were formed (‘fat groups’ with the motto: ‘PH stick with my 
fat”) which provided direct counselling for many. The propagation and 
preparation of the most natural foods (muesli, grains like millet, which 
were forgotten elements of the diet of the poor) has long been a 
standard item on the agenda at feminist conventions. The dream of 
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‘Womenstown’ where it would be possible, even today, to live naturally 
and free from domination remains in the minds of women all over the 
world. 


There were drastic changes of lifestyle for women in the movement. In 
addition to the communal evenings ın the pub, women started travelling 
together, in pairs or groups—an adventure thet we had until then not 
dared to undertake. It was not only culturally out of the question, it 
was also dangerous—after all, a woman needed male protection in 
public. One or even two women travelling alone were seen as willing 
victims, nothing short of provocation for sexual assaults. In this respect 
it becomes particularly clear how restricted women still are, without 
there necessarily being any tangible restrictions—their cultural status as 
‘not public beings’ 1s sufficient. Equally shocking for middle-class 
neighbourhoods were the first women’s housing associations. They too 
are now a common feature of cities. 


iil) Writing, Publishing, Bookshops 


The discovery of a ‘female sexuality’ which went beyond the sort usual 
in marriage, like the general discovery of our own bodies, brought a 
wave of new books on to the market, which were seized upon by the 
movement like so many cult texts and discussed in small groups. Born 
from the movement, the books themselves contributed to its further 
development. One of these was Verena Stefan’s Haatuapes (‘Shedding 
Skins’) in 1975, and later Svende Merian’s Der Tod des Marcheaprinzen 
(‘The Death of the Handsome Prince’, 1980). From France the female 
representatives of Lacan’s psychoanalysis (Irigaray, Cixous, Kristeva) 
gained an influence which has lasted to the present day. Their books 
were published by bourgeois publishers in Germany, and despite a high 
degree of difficulty achieved large circulations. Alice Schwarzer’s The 
‘Little’ Difference and its Large Consequences came out in 1975 and was 
another book adopted by the movement. In the same year a small group 
in Munich founded the first women’s press (Verlag Frawenoffeasivs) which, 
after the success of Verena Stefan, also published tutles from abroad, 
among them Barbara Ehrenreich’s Witches, Mrdweees, Nurses. This firm, 
in view of the crisis in the publishing industry as a whole, still has a 
successful record. In 1976 the ‘assembly of women writers’ was con- 
vened, which today still holds annual conferences and produces its own 
journal, Lesen und Schreiben. 


Right from the beginning the new women’s movement discovered a 
mass response in the media. The journals of the Left, like Alternative 
and Karsbach and Asthettk und Kommuntkatton, seized upon the subject 
and to a certain extent cultivated the ground for its rapid expansion. 
After the failure of the joint publication of a periodical for the movement 
in 1973, two great nationwide magazines came into existence in the mid 
seventies. In 1976 Cowrags with (according to its own figures) twenty 
thousand readers initially, rising to as many as eighty thousand. In 1984 
publication was discontinued, owing to disputes among the sisters and 
a growing lack of interest in political matters in the face of a counter- 
tendency to politicization of the magazine. Cowrage had also tried to re- 
establish a link with the old feminist movement, but after fascism and 


war in West Germany hardly anything remained. The conservative 
Framenrat (‘Women’s Advice’) 1s still in existence and has a huge 
readership of several hundred thousand. It 1s yet to be ascertained 
whether there is a possibility here of any politicization in a progessive 
direction. In 1977, at great expense, came the launching of Ewwa, 
Alice Schwarzer’s magazine, with an initial circulation of two hundred 
thousand. This rival far surpassed Corage in popularity and is considered 
the journal of the women’s movement in virtually every small town. In 
every major town there were soon women’s bookshops, which do not 
admit men—West Berlin even has three. Together with the women’s 
cafés and pubs that opened in the mid seventies, they form a cultural 
network through which news and information can be quickly communi- 
cated. In this way women’s own sub-cultures came into being. 


iv) Language and Feminist Studies 


Studies of sexism in language, pursued with enthusiastic detective work 
(the studies of Senta Tromel-Plotz and Luise Pusch were particularly 
popular), met with a large response in innumerable groups of the 
women’s movement. After all, reports dealing with everyday speech 
were concerned with a practice to which all women were exposed. 
Women in the movement could almost be identified by their linguistic 
modifications alone. The most famous example was the suppression of 
the indefinite personal pronoun ‘waw (= English ‘one’), which because 
of its simularity to ‘Masw was replaced with the word ‘fraw (literally: 


“‘woman’). 


In addition, the speech habits of women—their frequent use of adverbs 
and their tentative manner of talking, manifested in the extensive use 
of conjunctions—became a subject of research and a branch of the 
women’s studies which emerged in almost all West German universities 
in the late seventies. After women students had won their battle to hold 
women’s seminars in different subjects, these turned out to be very 
exotic occasions; they were crowded and there were always alternative 
teaching methods and discussions Practical experiences were included; 
there was a great deal of work done and much time spent on the 
problematic of teaching structures. And the women did their knitting. 


The insignificance of these seminars in the eyes of the academic staff 
(which was go per cent male) was in inverse proportion to the intensity 
with which they were conducted and the effort put into them. The 
teachers were mostly unpaid, the students received no certificate or 
proof of achievement. Today, despite strong opposition 1n the teaching 
body, almost all universities have succeeded in integrating at least one 
women’s seminar into the regular teaching programme. Nearly every 
term in the larger universities, there is a cycle of lectures by different 
women speakers. Even a women’s student union has become accepted. 
Like the seminars, the women’s studies cover all subjects—from science 
to philosophy. Women studying social sciences have been the most 
committed. They formed their own professional association in soci- 
ology, from which emerged in 1978 the first theoretical journal by 
women: Femrsistische Beitrage. Four years later, in 1982, an ordinary 
publishing firm decided to bring out a second one: Feswrnsstische Studien. 
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Alongside these attempts to spread feminism through universities, semi- 
commercial women’s research centres were founded—in Berlin in 1980, 
io Hamburg a little later. Like adult education institutes, they offer a 


course of meetings. 


Most important, however, have been the ‘alternative universities’— 
the West Berlin Summer University and its successors, decentralized 
women’s weeks at various other campuses (which, to name but a few, 
have been taking place in Hamburg for four years, in Bremen for three 
years, and have recently been started in Bielefeld and Hildesheim). They 
are always attended by over a thousand women, with an agenda that 
has little in common with ordi academic courses. Organized entirely 
by women from the movement, self-discovery groups and suggestions 
for alternative lifestyles are pre-dominant. A colourful craft fair offers 
produce ranging from home-baking to home-made jewellery and wool. 
On the other hand, there are hardly any bookstalls. 


Alternative feminist studies also organize major public events—annual 
meetings of women historians, philosophers or engineers, and confer- 
ences on themes like the future of women’s work, feminist sctence, 
feminist culture. By allowing the programme of events published by 
the (now officially financed) women’s research centre at the Free Univer- 
sity of Berlin, one can attend an important convention of feminist 
learning about twice a month. This result is encouraging. 


v) Economics 


Feminists have also made a number of significant intellectual advances 
in the field of economic analysis, with political consequences. In fierce 
contention within and against Marxism, women called into question 
orthodox theories of value, interpretations of ‘primitive accumulation’, 
and accounts of the relations between profit and industrial output. Their 
object was to show that women’s labour was a ‘blind spot’ in the 
Marxist critique of political economy; to establish the significance of 
housework as a permanent form of primitive accumulation; and to 
reveal the absence of reproductive labour ın Marx’s theory of surplus- 
value as symptomatic of a general neglect of women in his thought. In 
practical terms these analyses helped to spark off a campaign of ‘wages 
for housework’—which, however, like the myth of a ‘new motherhood’, 
was quickly taken over by conservative political forces (in South 
Germany a housewives’ wage was even partially granted by the CDU in 
the form of money for education), hence generating no great enthusiasm 
in the women’s movement itself. 


Critique of standard theory was extended to analyses of the Third 
World. The relationship between the First and Third Worlds seemed 
to mirror the relationship between men and women on a global scale: 
exploitation of subsistence production. In addition, the immense volume 
of domestic labour performed on a world scale seemed to contradict 
the image of the proletarianization of the world—hence there was talk 
of a tendency to universalize the ‘housewife’ format of labour. The 
best-known studies have been those of Claudia von Werlhof, Maria 
Mies and Veronika Bennholdt-Thomsen. Sigrid Pohl’s dissertation 


attempts to prove, on the basis of a thorough survey of the evidence, 
that discrimination in women’s pay 18 perfectly reasonable from a 
capitalist perspective, since, because of their reproductive labour, 
women are indeed ‘worth less’ as employees. 


Economic issues provoked tensions in a third area, where the movement 
itself underwent commercialization. The fact that women work for 
nothing ın many areas of life, and that many are not involved in fixed 
employment structures, was perhaps among the reasons for the rapid 
growth of the movement and its broad basis. The endless projects, the 
multiple women’s centres, the innumerable campaigns—these could 
only work if everyone committed themselves enthusiastically, without 
thought of remuneration for their labour. The women’s movement has 
no official organization and no professional politicians. 


Yet such a large movement is also a market for selling products at a 
profit. It was the bourgeois publishers who first realized this and one 
after the other set up a women’s list. But inside the movement too 
there were ‘career women’ who used feminist issues for their own 
advancement. The biggest scandals developed round Alice Schwarzer, 
who with great business acumen not only made use of the laws of the 
media market, but also abused the voluntary labour of movement 
women. The controversy thus aroused, settled partly in the courts, in 
no way impaired the popularity of Ewwa. But the question of paying 
women who work for liberation is now constantly raised in the move- 
ment. In fact, practically every job for which a group of women fights 
poses a moral problem, because normally only one woman will benefit 
from it. This mechanism weakened the movement in universities during 
Social Democratic rule, splitting it into women with jobs and those 
who had fought only in order that other women should have a job. 


vi) Literature 


I know of no other movement (except perhaps the gay movement) 
where literature has had such power to organize people. A few books 
established what amounts to a reading cult. New groups were formed 
with the sole arm of community reading and discussing some recently 
published book, using ıt to articulate their own experiences. It was as 
if women’s lack of voice in public life took possession of the experiences 
of other women, mediated through language, and so developed a 
movement. In such cases, what made a book a success was often neither 
literary quality as such nor a cultural exclusion of socialist content (ds 
rignexr in the ‘autonomous’ movements) nor even necessarily substantive 
intention itself. One such cult book for the movement was Verena 
Stefan’s Hantungen, a novel whose aesthetic merits are much disputed. 
Its subject was sexual liberation. Svende Merian’s Tod des Marchenpriazen 
is similar ın theme, but a totally inadequate literary treatment of ıt 
makes the book little more than pornography. 


The wide circulation of works like these reflected a felt need for 
self-expression in sexual matters, where they communicated female 
experiences from a women’s viewpoint to which many readers could 
relate. At a more serious artistic level, two authors from East Germany 
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became figures with whom the women’s movement particularly iden- 
tified: Christa Wolf and Irmtraud Morgner. Surpnsingly, the socialist 
commitment of both writers in no way hindered their reception in the 
‘autonomous’ movement—their radically feminist outlook apparently 
made their socialist convictions acceptable. In each case, novels and 
short stories of great distinction explore subjects that are anything but 
popular. Christa Wolf writes of her own story, then rewrites that of 
historical characters like Ginderode and Cassandra. Through the history 
and daily life of East Germany Irmtraud Morgner brings to life a female 
character whom undeveloped relations have forced to split into two 
beings, terrestrial and bewitched. These two authors challenged and 
changed women in the West German women’s movement, affecting 
even their expression of feelings through language. 


No general report on the acts and effects of the women’s movement in 
West Germany can do justice to the manifold awakening it has brought, 
whose life cannot be reduced to a list. I have concentrated here on 
those areas that have immediately affected large numbers of women. 
But there are others, of great significance, where feminists have major 
and radical achievements to their credit, but which because of their more 
specialized nature could not be so directly appropriated or translated 
into activities for everyone. Among these have been painting, music, 
photography and film. In the cinema, thanks to relatively favourable 
starting conditions, a whole series of West German directors have 
succeeded ın producing internationally acclaimed women’s films—Helke 
Sanders, Helma Sander, Jutta Brickner or Margarete von Trotta. 


Since I have concentrated on the majority of women in the movement 
and the ways in which they were active, I would like to conclude this 
section with a remark on some aspects of the new culture which arouse 
my reservations rather than my support. 


vil) Self-discovery, Therapy, Magic 


It is not quite fair to move from self-discovery groups (an international 
phenomenon) to feminist therapy, but the groups developed a dynamic 
which almost inevitably led to mutual therapeutic counselling among 
group members. The domain of psychotherapy is in general not a very 
reliable or clear-cut one. The reintegration of patients into existing 
social structures virtually of necessity umplies some coming to terms 
with oppression. This is particularly true when male therapists try to 
diagnose and cure female ailments. It 1s therefore understandable that 
feminists devoted much energy to entering this field. In the Federal 
Republic a series of feminist psychotherapeutic advice centres were 
founded. I have yet to hear what practical successes or theoretical 
insights they have yielded. 


On the periphery of such activities there evolved a series of groups 
which sought to recover ‘femininity’ as something latent in us, our 
own power of liberation and healing. This is another international 
phenomenon. In the late seventies, cults of moon and menstruation, 
magic, astrology and fortune-telling were combined with speculation 
about goddesses and maternal power, and led to the worship of child- 
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bearing and female nature. I do not know how strong such trends are, 
or whether their renown is largely due to their exotic appeal to the 
media. However, it is clear enough that a recourse to the transcendental 
powers of 2 quite different kind of female nature fits perfectly well, as 
one piece among others, into the mosaic of current conservative politics. 


vill). Socialist Feminists 


The radical spirit in which the autonomous women’s movement took 
up the most diverse problems, regardless of preconceptions as to which 
were more or less important, shook a whole series of ideas till then 
taken as self-evident, and showed up major gaps in our own thinking 
as socialists. During the upsurge of the movement we had continued 
our work. In 1972 we had organized a spectacular women’s election 
campaign in opposition to the CDU. In 1977 we co-ordinated a conven- 
tion against female unemployment and every year we worked out an 
extensive programme for the 8th of March. In each case three to four 
hundred women came to our events. This was by no means as exalting 
as the concurrent meetings of the autonomous women’s movement, 
which in a place like Berlin easily attracted a thousand women. But for 
us it was a lot. We successfully resisted the efforts of various left-wing 
student groups to incorporate us. Women’s year in 1975 had for the 
first time brought us into a league of action with two Communist, two 
Social Democratic and trade-union women’s groups. This committee 
stayed together for a while longer unul we left 1t—_more out of boredom 
than for political reasons. On May Day there were political conflicts. 
The Communist representatives on the joint committee did not want 
to publish our contibution to the May Day newspaper, because it 
disparaged their attitude to women. We had chosen the scandal of the 
numbers of women alcoholics to draw attention to the appalling situ- 
ation of—among others—housewives. Later in the demonstration they 
tried to take away our defiant banner ‘Everyone should know the whole 
truth’, claiming it was inappropriate and pernicious. At the time we 
had just decided that our women’s organization should be primarily 
dedicated to instruction. A good general knowledge still seems to us 
to be a necessary factor for the capacity to act. Heated arguments with 
male Communist officials considerably strengthened our self-confidence. 


We resolved to write a study book for women. The difficulties of this 
undertaking were, I believe, the cause of our second shift in the direction 
of feminism. Whereas ın 1974 I had still written what I thought were 
clear and penetrating studies opposing feminism’s threat to the women’s 
movement, we now began to realize that our nice women’s book dealt 
with learning but not with women. Broad analyses of the transition 
from animal to human were followed by descriptions of the capitalist 
obstacles to human learning, but the living women, who had studied 
with burning enthusiasm, did not appear anywhere. The political and 
intellectual reorientation we now underwent was in every respect 
momentous. 


We began to write and adapt stories from our everyday life, from our 
memories. In this way we developed a method of investigating female 
socialization which we called ‘memory study’, which allowed us to 
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work empirically, drawing in large numbers of women and making 
theoretically novel findings. The first lecture I myself gave in this 
context was at the first West Berlin Volesuntversttat in 1980 under the 
title “Women: victims or perpetratorsr’. In it I suggested we look at 
the ways women continually reproduce their own oppression and 
thereby stabilize prevailing social relations. Intended as a rejoinder to 
the feminist movement, contesting its usual presentation of women 
simply as victims, my talk instead exploded like a bombshell in the 
ranks of politically organized women (the unions, SPD, DKP). In the 
next two years almost every newspaper in these organizations repeatedly 
discussed the theory. It annoyed women’s groups because of the negative 
(but also positive) activity suddenly attributed to them—f they were 
contributing to their own oppression, they could also contribute to 
their emancipation. This debate is still going on and by 1984 had 
virtually resulted in my ostracism as a Marxist by the DKP. On the other 
hand groups of women writing stories were started in many towns. We 
had to improve our concept of the theonzation of memory, in order to 
avoid the fate of self-discovery groups. 


We wrote textbooks for a basic course in women’s studies which were 
centred on the working through of personal experience and were 
designed to bypass the problem of the institutionalization of the 
women’s movement. Our first two volumes, Framesformen—‘stonies of 
everyday life and a plan for a theory of female socialization’—and 
Sexmalsterung der Korper, were both successes. But now it was time to 
clarify our tense relationship with the labour movement—one which a 
socialist perspective had earlier seemed to make quite straightforward. 


The new autonomous women’s movement and the various organizations 
of the labour movement either had a negative relationship with each 
other or none at all. Feminist causes were not the same as those of 
labour, and we socialist women, who had a stake in both movements, 
were continually confronted with the problem of establishing the pron- 
ties and connections between them. Our commitment to women’s 
research had slightly shifted our position. While writing about female 
socialization and the numerous mechanisms that had kept women in a 
subordinate position, we could not always allow labour issues to take 


precedence over our own. 


Basically, until now we had approached women’s causes in the way 
they were presented inside the system—as issues relevant to women, 
like nursery schools, cheap labour, unemployment and so on. From the 
point of view of wage-labour and its reproduction in relation to capital, 
these are the relevant women’s issues, where discrimination against the 
female sex is unequivocal. We were not sufficiently expenenced to trust 
our own experiences, and were too theoretically minded to appreciate 
the strengths of spontaneous practice. But the various campaigns of the 
autonomous women’s movement against directly experienced forms 
of domination—whatever their worth in an overall strategy—egreatly 
increased our awareness of the range of women’s oppression, bnnging 
home to us that the supremacy of capital over labour is not exhausted 
by profit and exploitation, which represent only one dimension of a 
complex structure of power and inequality. Practice taught us the 


simple but hard lesson that experience ıs not to be denved from any 
preconceived theory, but itself forms the point of departure for theoreti- 
cal work (albeit in a determinate categorical framework). Only thus did 
we come to reject the “question of women’ as it is posed within the 
system, and to understand that the real issue at stake 1s the relationship 
between the sexes, which itself forms part of prevailing relations of 
production. In this social order, different lines of power criss-cross in 
a pattern which typically strengthens each one, although on occasion 
they are also mutually obstructive. Thus, patriarchal and capitalist 
powers normally build on each other—but it can happen that the quest 
for profit may umprove the situation and nights of women. This often 
makes single-fronted battles difficult and autonomous organizations of 
oppressed women necessary. 


UI Politics and Society in the Eighties 


The diverse campaigns of the autonomous women’s movement loosened 
the knots of domination in many places but could not avoid their 
tightening ın others. Spontaneous actions against every kind of 
Oppression produced no strategy for attacking the network of social 
power structures taken as a whole. To see this, it is necessary to look 
at the larger national background against which the feminism of the 
seventies unfolded. 


For what was happening, meanwhile, in the established institutions of 
the West German socio-political order? There, the degree to which 
women were organized was very low. Symptomatically, the percentage 
of female members of the DGB—the West German trade-union feder- 
ation—was not more than a mere twenty per cent in the seventies. The 
rapidly dwindling number of women representatives on elected bodies, 
including the Lasd assemblies and the Bundestag, was as discouraging as 
the bureaucratic and hierarchical structure of these entities themselves. 
The percentage of women delegates to DGB conferences was rarely 
even half that of women members. On party lists women contested 
unwinnable seats, and were represented in the Federal Parliament at 
best decoratively—by one or two ‘token women’ per party. 


This situation started to change under the influence of the women’s 
movement, and its echoes in the bourgeois media. ‘Women’s councils’ 
or “women’s committees’ were set up by all the principal parties and 
trade unions. The women’s sections connected to the labour movement 
in this period devoted their energies to trying to remedy female disadvan- 
tages by better education, executive opportunities and political prep- 
aration, and to securing protective legislation for women on the basis of 
their biological difference—traising demands for job protection, nursery 
schools and day-centres, equal pay, and training schemes. Formally 
speaking, the trade unions accepted these demands as legitimate and 
included them in their programmes. But they were never made the 
focus of any campaign and had little impact on traditional union 
concerns. The first wave of female unemployment in the mid-seventies 
passed almost unnoticed because of prevailing concentration on male 
skilled labour and the male breadwinner. Women returned to the family. 
“Double-wage-earning’ entered the vocabulary. 


At 


It may seem surpnsıng that the women’s sections of the labour move- 
ment were so ineffective in the seventies, when one considers how large 
they were. The ASF, for instance—the women’s committee of the Social 
Democratic Party, set up by the SPD in 1974, with 200,000 members— 
today numbers 226,000. It 1s a mistake, however, to think of this 
Organization as a women’s front, let alone a feminist one. Female 
members of the SPD automatically join the ASF on entry. Their number 
provides a simple tally for the percentage of women in the party as a 
whole—a percentage which (as in all the organizations of the labour 
movement) is now growing faster than that of men, rising from 20 per 
cent in the early 19708 to some 25 per cent today. The concentration 
of associations like the ASF on remedial action for the ‘social’ deficits 
in job protection and equal pay meant that ‘political’ deficits in party 
Organizational structures themselves were subjected to scant analysis. 
The result was to widen the distance between the women’s sections of 
the labour movement and the projects of the autonomous women’s 
movement, which on its side insisted all the more vehemently on the 
innate strength of women, the higher meaning of housework, feminine 
virtues and so on, whilst simultaneously rejecting politics in the associ- 
ations and assemblies altogether as a male diversion. 


The relationship of the autonomous women’s movement to the women 
in the labour organizations was not always quite so strained, however, 
at an individual level. In the second half of the seventies particular 
groups in the labour sector started to take up ‘more or less related’ and 
even ‘personal’ issues, as was standard in the women’s movement at 
large. Consciousness-raising groups sprang up in the trade unions. At 
the Volksunwersitat in 1981 female members of works committees 
discussed the patriarchal obstacles they faced in their daily lives as 
unionists. To the left of the ASF, ın the Democratic Women’s Initiative 
(DFI)}—allied to the Communist Party—questions of sexuality, group 
dynamics and personal relationships were much more freely discussed, 
and political demands more straightforwardly linked to problems of 
capitalist exploitation. The DFI now has 140 groups throughout the 
country. 


Meanwhile, the SPD in office was presiding over a number of welfare 
reforms which, however limited, did materially improve the position 
of women. “The nght to work’ (understood as remunerated work) was 
on the whole applied in these years. Paragraph 218 was amended. Family 
and marriage law was revised, now on the premise that women had 
something like minds of their own, and financial survival (as in divorce) 
was made no longer dependent on good conduct (by substituting the 
principle of marital breakdown for that of guilt). Social services for 
young children, the old, the sick and the disabled were extended, and 
in part the training of women was specially promoted—tfor example, in 
trial attempts at training girls in men’s jobs. In fact the educational 
behaviour of women changed considerably in the seventies, as we shall 
sec. In many towns equal-opportunity offices were set up. For their 
part, the bourgeois media were often loudly echoing the autonomous 
women’s movement, so that it was often not entirely clear if its 


campaigns owed everything to the media or 1f they appeared so promi- 
nently in the news only because they sold well. Many journalists 


themselves belonged to the movement or saw themselves in that light, 
so that business and liberation blended just as inseparably in them. 
Television too went so far as to plan political programmes on women’s 
issues (something which continues to date), while interest in general 
political debate fell. Women’s films were regularly broadcast on ıt. 


Most of these changes were quite modest. It was not until the early 
eighties that a really major alteration in the atmosphere and direction 
of West German politics occurred. Its precipitate was the twofold 
transformation of the national scene in 1982~-83—first the return to 
power of the CDU/CSU, relegating the SPD to opposition for the first 
time in sixteen years, and then the entry of the Greens into the 
Bundestag—not to speak of Lead assemblies and the European Parliament 
itself. It was the second of these developments that marked the more 
important watershed. For the Greens were the first political organization 
to achieve a breakthrough at national level which expressly gave promin- 
ence to goals of women’s liberation in their programme. Soon after 
they took their seats in the Bwadestag, moreover, the Greens elected 
an all-women parliamentary leadership—a small but in its own way 
sensational step. Green women, both inside and outside Parliament, 
developed a kind of feminist populism, whose influence was soon to be 
seen in the other parties as well. When the Greens argued that men 
should be able to combine jobs with housework, the SPD now hastened 
to “question not only motherhood but also fatherhood, not only maternal 
but also paternal qualities’. While government spokesmen intoned 
official rhetoric about female unemployment, Green deputies gave 
lively illustrations of the connections between patriarchal daily life and 
women’s unemployment. When these were greeted with defensive 
yawns of ‘Here we go again’ from the rows of Christian Democrats, 
G. Potthast (the Greens) shouted back: “You had better all keep quiet! 
We have been talking to your secretaries and learnt that women are 
sacked if they do not sleep with their bosses—and that women are also 
sacked if they do sleep with their bosses, because then the wives come 
down on them.’ The Green women’s disclosure of sexual harassment by 
male members of their own parliamentary group provoked ambiguous 
responses from the public at large. Should such ‘dirty linen’ not be 
washed in private, for the sake of party unity? 


The record and role of Green women in relation to the autonomous 
women’s movement is hard to judge. Although the parliamentary 
leadership is called 2 ‘women’s panel’, this female collective does not 
claim to belong to the women’s movement or to be involved in feminist 
politics. At the same time, however, a great number of women from 
the movement have joined the Green Party, or at the very least work 
in an electoral alliance with it—though the majority of projects still in 
existence continue to reject out of hand any form of organization, 
above all any party or parliamentary politics, as suitable for women’s 
emancipation. On the other hand, the appearance of the Green women 
in Parliament has undoubtedly had the effect of radicalizing women in 
the SPD. The call for equal treatment now gave way to the demand for 
positive discrimination to achieve equality. At the beginning of August 
1985, the ASF members working ın Parliament passed a motion declaring 
that they ‘could occupy all current Land Ministries and fill at least half 


of the Federal cabinet’. Their initial demand was for twenty-five per 
cent of such positions. Even CDU women now started to press for 
proportional representation in their party hierarchy, and for mayoral 
office. 


The ASF has recently raised the stakes so far as women’s representation in 
the Bundestag is concerned by declaring that unless the SPD nominates 
women for 40 per cent of winnable seats, it will not be able to advise 
its members to vote for their own party in the next election. The ASF 
leadership’s ability to deliver on this threat may be doubted. But the 
existence of the Green alternative, with its greater representation of 
women, does give it an extra edge; and for their part, the Greens will 
be looking for every possible vote to keep themselves about the five- 

per-cent threshold. In taking up broader women’s issues, the ASF has 
been able to draw on the ideas and experience of the pioneer socialist- 

feminist groups, thus somewhat alleviating the latter’s isolation within 
the women’s ‘movement. The stance of the ASF has also gained strength 
from the example of neighbouring copotries, and in particular from 
Denmark, where the People’s Socialist Party has accepted the principle 
that there should be a minimum quota of women’s candidates for 
the next election. In October last year, a European socialist-feminist 
conference was held in Copenhagen with seventy delegates from nine 
countries; a further conference, which will undoubtedly be larger, has 
been scheduled for 1986. 


Against this political background, the Christian Democrats have pro- 
ceeded to draw up a new policy on the family and women. Ingratiatingly 
worded in feminist language, it was greeted by parts of the women’s 
movement as ‘exceptionally progressive’. It talks of a feminization of 
society—about feminine strengths and virtues, about revaluing house- 
work and reinstating the ethos of family life. “The ability to see 
the world from a woman’s viewpoint 1s what enables one to forego 
advantages, to make do with scarcer means, to develop soft technology 
and new forms of economy, caring for people’s needs.’ (CDA, 6.) The 
fortes of the new women’s movement—at any rate of its radical-feminist 
autonomous wing—are here converted into tropes of a right-wing 
policy aiming to legitimize cutbacks in welfare (‘The future must be 
shaped by motherly virtues’). The women’s movement has proved ill- 
prepared to contend with such cashing-in. “A mother’s work retains 
more of the orginal creative quality of labour than all the humanizing 
efforts put together can restore to paid work.’ Whoever hears and 
protests at such association of the revaluation of femininity with the 
reprivatization of social care for people to the detriment of women is 
nevertheless practically forced to recoil from any emancipatory demands 
back to traditional household duties. For the actual cuts in welfare 
imposed by the Kohl regime—the reduction of resources and jobs in 
the welfare sector—have worsened public provision for children, old 
people, the sick and the disabled in such a way that the individual 
conscience pulls strongly back to home and hearth. The CDU no longer 
needs to propagandize a conservative model of women. Instead it offers 
a dynamically remodelled hybrid: the caring housewife and mother with 
part-ume work. Just how much, according to this scheme of things, 
the household chores are shared between the ‘marnage partners’ is a 


matter of individual choice. Meanwhile, on the popular cultural front, 
the founding of the newspaper Bild der Fran by the Springer group can 
be seen both as a bid to ride the tide of the women’s movement and, 
simultaneously, as a blow levelled against it. Unlike its older brother 
Bild, the mass tabloid for the journey to work, Bild der Fras is more 
mildly coloured, with beauty tips in place of football. Chancellor Kohl 
has addressed the women of West Germany ın its pages. 


The wording of CDU policy on women makes it clear that Christian 
Democracy has learnt from the women’s movement. Conversely, the 
women’s movement needs to learn that the study of everyday oppression 
must be combined with societal analysis if ıt is to survive as a revolution- 
ary force for liberation, capable of resistance to this society and aspiration 
towards an emancipated future. 


The Balance-Sheet 


What objective balance-sheet, then, can be made of the results so far 
achieved—in either respect—by the new women’s movement in West 
Germany? There is no doubt that significant transformations have 
occurred in at least two areas. Firstly, the structure of women’s partici- 
pation in the workforce has undergone something of a revolution. 
Although female paid employment rose by only 4 per cent between 
1966 and 1983 (from 34.4 per cent to 38.9 per cent), its distribution 
changed fundamentally. Whereas as late as 1950 approximately a third 
of all gainfully employed women were ‘assistants in family-run concerns’ 
(especially in agriculture), by 1981 this category accounted for only 7.5 
per cent. Over half gainfully employed women are now white-collar 
workers (in 1950 it was 19 per cent). Women have thus become wage- 
dependent. A more radical change can be seen, secondly, in their 
educational pattern. In part because of the Social Democratic educational 
reforms, 60 per cent of today’s twenty to thirty year-olds have vocational 
training and so0 per cent a middle-school or sixth-form diploma. The 
percentage of women at universities rose from barely 24 per cent in 
1960 to nearly 38 per cent in 1981 (though admittedly they concentrate 
considerably in teacher training courses—56 per cent—whilst the per- 
centage in engineering remains under 10 per cent). The percentage of 
women also thins out rapidly the ‘higher’ one goes: in 1981 they filled 
only 4.8 per cent of teaching posts at universities, and female professors 
have not yet exceeded the 3 per cent mark. 


Despite the higher qualifications, however, employed women are still 
concentrated in seven main occupations: clerical work (female percent- 
age 77 per cent), assembly work (53 per cent), mail order (72 per cent), 
cleaning (77.9 per cent), education and welfare (7o per cent), retail (72.5 
per cent), and textile and clothing (86.8 per cent). Since these branches 
are particularly affected by rationalization, female unemployment 1s 
rising quickly (in 1983 at 43 per cent it was far higher than the percentage 
in paid employment). Needless to say, the old argument that women 
are not qualified is invalid. More than half of unemployed women have 
completed a vocational training. 


A situation where paid employment is taken for granted, better edu- 
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cation is available, and a social environment exists in which the women’s 
issue can be publicly aired ought to make it possible for mass resistance 
to be mounted to the CDU’s policies, which are promoting a rapid 
feminization of poverty—itself, of course, currently a worldwide 
phenomenon. In West Germany today more and more women are doing 
part-time work (in 1981 they already accounted for 31 per cent of all 
employed women). At the same time the proportion not liable for 
national insurance is growing—1n 1981 this applied to a third of all 
part-time jobs. Funding for vocational further education has been cut 
by 25 per cent. Rehabilitation provisions for the unemployed are 
conditional on the length of compulsory contnbutions, so that it is 
predominantly women who .have been housewives who remain 
excluded. The cutbacks in the welfare sector affect women doubly: as 
potential employees—nurses, social workers, teachers—their jobs are 
being dispensed with, whilst the work is shifted back on to them in 
their families as private individuals. Women’s pay remains on average 
still 30 per cent below that of men (in the low pay sector women 
constitute 90 per cent of employees); accordingly, women’s pensions 
are considerably smaller than men’s. Owing to a complicated system of 
calculation women must on average reckon with a 70 per cent loss of 
income when they retire (men with jo per cent). Since their income 
even before retirement 1s generally small, this means that a large 
proportion of female pensioners live below the social security line. In 
1982 59 per cent of women were receiving 2 pension of less than DMsoo, 
30 per cent a pension of between DMjsoo and DM1,000, and 8 per 
cent a pension of between DM1,000 and DM1,500. The largest groups 
receiving welfare benefits are old women and single women with 
children. 


Where then, after these depressing insights, does the success of the 
women’s movement ultimately lie, and where its defeat? Undoubtedly, 
the new women’s movement has succeeded in making the position of 
women in society a public issue in the fullest sense—rescuing it from 
the mere individual bedroom, the family kitchen, the personal quarrel. 
Social Democracy nationalized a part of the women’s cause. It financed 
women’s houses and women’s projects, and established at great bureau- 
cratic expense co-ordinating centres for women’s research, indeed even 
the odd women’s professorship. The autonomous women’s movement 
had some historical reason to cling to the importance of the personal 
and the private domain, as against intervention in the ‘masculine’ 
domain of politics. It did reveal certain particular virtues—not merely 
failings—of what society deemed feminine. Yet it is these qualities 
which the CDU, reprivatizing women’s issues after the Social Democrats 
nationalized them, is now seductively exploiting: myths of motherhood 
and magic, as opposed to the less effective columns of figures from the 
SPD’s humanization programme. Women’s insistence on the sphere of 
personal experience between man and woman is now gallantly conceded: 
the family is to be the amphitheatre of women’s emancipation. 


Feminism has infiltrated all levels of bourgeois culture. It has dissected 
its language, profaned its literature, ridiculed its sciences. But it has 
become stuck in the pores it has penetrated. Retreat from masculine 
politics and production now takes its toll as self-defeating modesty. To 


prevent the reconsolidation in new forms of the network of social 
oppressions, the movement needs to combine feminist insubordination, 
utopian fantasy and socialist perspective. Feminists must enter politics, 
and in them they must make control of social production their own 
concern too. Even today it remains equally unclear how far the 
oppression of women is crucial to this society’s survival and, conversely, 
whether women’s liberation would necessarily revolutionize the struc- 
ture of society as a whole—and how that can be done. 
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review 
Michael Rustin 


Lessons of the London Industrial 
Strategy 


In the past few difficult years for the Left in Britain, the greatest cause 
for hope has been the initiatives of the new ‘city socialism’ of the 
metropolitan county councils such as the GLC. They have succeeded in 
demonstrating the positive value of public provision—in transport and 
leisure, for example—at a time when the idea of State spending has 
been under damaging attack. They have been able to reach out to new 
social constituencies, while also vigorously defending the interests of 
working people as both producers and consumers. They have been 
more adept even than this media-conscious government in the use of 
modern communications methods, and will end their present consti- 
tutional life in March with a substantial opionion-poll majority against 
their abolition. 


Not least, the GLC and some of the other metropolitan councils have 
given a new attention to the economy as the fundamental determinant 
of living conditions ın the cities. They have rejected the conventional 
idea that local government should concern itself only with the social 
infrastructure, collective consumption and welfare, leaving production 
to the private sector and the central State. They realized that the 
problems of de-industrialization and unemployment were fundamental 
for their citizens, and that these issues had to be addressed if they were 
to do much for their well-being. 

The issues of economic renewal have been central to most of the 
GLC’s initiatives. Its support for public transport and low fares, its 
interventions in the cultural field, all involve a commitment to jobs. 
The GLC has effectively dramatized the problem of economic decline 
(County Hall has displayed a large sign to Parliament across the Thames 
stating the number of Londoners unemployed). It has also engaged in 
direct interventions in job-creation and industrial reconstruction. To 
do this ıt invoked a neglected provision in local government law (very 
restrictive in Britain) which allows a 2p rate to be levied for unspecified 
purposes. It has also made use of the GLC’s own pension funds as loan 
capital or security. It set up the Greater London Enterprise Board 


(GLEB) as the agency to implement its industrial policy. GLEB has sought 
to rescue and turn round failing companies (where employers agreed 
to follow GLC guidelines on trade union rights and equal opportunities). 
It has funded workers’ take-overs and many small co-ops, and it has 
set up technology networks linked with academic institutions to enable 
new products to be researched and piloted. It has engaged 1n alternative 
property development, which it has tried to link with a renewal of key 
sectors of the London economy. Through this funding ıt has also made 
some significant contribution to London life and culture, and given 
support to radical enterprises that might otherwise not have survived— 
for example, the weekly listings magazine committed to alternative 
culture in London, City Lats. The resources available to GLEB (about 
£30 millon per annum) have been tiny in relation to the scale of the 
problem of around 400,000 unemployed. It is more appropmate to 
measure its success as an experiment and as a demonstration of how 
minority economic initiatives and planning from below can be encour- 
aged (in the GLC’s Christmas entertainment, Ken Livingstone played 
Robin Hood) than as an attainable sdlution to London’s employment 
problems. 


Such novel attention by local government to the sphere of production 
rather than distribution has various origins. The Home Office-funded 
Community Development Projects in the 1970s had rewritten their 
official briefs. Instead of concentrating on neighbourhood self-help 
and welfare provision as intended, they produced intransigent reports 
denouncing the migration of capital from inner-city areas as the key 
source of poverty. The revival of Marxist economic theory has also 
contributed to this reorientation towards the sphere of production, 
understood not simply as the site of class mobilization, but as economic 
forces whose development was the main engine of capitalism—and is 
perhaps the precondition for socialism too. A third source of these 
initiatives was the resistance of shop stewards, led by the Lucas Aero- 
space Combine, to the restructuring and consequent unemployment 
imposed by capital from the mid-seventies onwards. The notion of 
alternative plans and production for social need generated by this 
movement is a key component in the economic thinking of the new 
left city councils. 


The GLC has recently produced a 600-page document, The London 
Industrial Strategy (or LIS), which reports their thinking, plans, and 
practice in the sphere of production. Another consultative document, 
The London Francia! Strategy (or LFS), has just been published, and The 
London Labour Plan and The London Economic Strategy will follow in a 
final flourish before the GLC disappears. The LIS explains the broad 
approach of this new economic strategy, and provides over twenty 
examples of its application to various sectors of the economy. The latter 
are informative and accessible—a model of the kind of documentation 
that should be available to workers and citizens 1f economic democracy 
is to have any substance. Were Labour councils in every city able to 
generate public papers of this quality and by these methods, a very 
different debate about economic reconstruction would be possible. The 
reports provide useful data on employment, industrial structures and 
markets, and describe the disaster which has befallen industry and 
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employment in the London area. Though relatively less hard hit than 
many other parts of Britain, London nevertheless has the largest concen- 
tration of unemployed people in the developed world. 


The proposals have been developed by a combination of documentary 
research and discussions with shop stewards and user-groups. Many of 
the sectoral reports reflect their concerns—for example, over job cre- 
ation; the survival of neighbourhood shops, transport, and services; 
ecological values in the energy sector, and even a preference for ethnic 
and whole-foods in the Food Industry report. In areas where the 
GLC has been most involved—childcare, transport, energy, health— 
proposals are particularly substantial. The report on the cultural indus- 
tries breaks new ground in ifs advocacy of a genuine pluralism in the 
press and other media. The view-point of capital 1s barely reflected in 
the document—even as an alternative set of priorities to contend with. 
This in turn reflects not only the socialist commitments of the GLC, but 
also its inability to engage large-scale capital in dialogue because of 
limited resources and powers. In this respect the methodology and logic 
of the LIS reports is very different from the tripartite corporatist approach 
of the NEDO. 


A Left-Wing Supply-Side Strategy 


The GLC defines its economic approach as one distinct both from 
Keynesianism and monetarism.! More precisely, we might say that 
whereas monetarism was a repudiation of Keynesianism from the nght, 
the GLC’s strategy rejects it from the left. The Right has sought to 
accelerate the reconstruction of capital through market forces. The neo- 
classical ‘supply-side’ approach has attacked trade-union impediments 
to market exchange. It has attempted to free capital for private invest- 
ment by reducing public expenditure and its alleged ‘crowding out’ 
effects, and has sought to impose market disciplines (and private owner- 
ship) on public sector activites. The British version of this approach 
has been crudely class-oriented and authoritarian rather than liberal. It 
seems to have conceived its task more to win ground for the property- 
owning classes (through tax-concessions, weakening unions, and priva- 
tization) than to create universal conditions for competition. In any 
event, these prescriptions are not proving successful in the regeneration 
of the British economy (although they are making some people much 
richer), 


The GLC planners also accept the economic necessity for restructuring. 
Capitalists and Marxists here agree that there can be no defiance of the 
law of value. Unless the production of goods and services in key sectors 
is competitive, they cannot survive. The problem is to ensure that the 
requisite restructuring takes place ‘for labour and not ‘for capital’. 
What the authors appear to mean by this formulation is that restructur- 
ing should be achieved in ways consistent with the interests of workers 
in secure and well-paid employment, whilst prioritizing the usefulness 
of products and their relation to social need. Restructuring by market 


1 Robin Murray, Chief Economie Adviser at the GLC, has also presented a version of this argument 
in Adersctsw Tedaj, November 1985. 


forces does not secure these interests. On the contrary, it has destroyed 
jobs by the million and leaves massive social needs unmet. Nor are 
market forces an efficient agent of restructuring from the point of view 
of national economic well-being; they have gravely damaged the British 
economy. 


British financial institutions are criticized for their il-adaptation, over 
a century or more, to the task of developing productive investment. 
They have little direct involvement in the running of companies or 
economic sectors, and they determine investment by reference to short- 
term profitability and the value of fixed assets—not with regard to the 
long-term development of new products or markets. The industrial arm 
of the British State has scarcely been more effective. One need not be 
a socialist to see this: the Financial Strategy document describes the 
much closer relationships which obtain between finance, government, 
and industry in Japan, West Germany, and France, and their superior 
industrial performance as a result. This aspect of the argument restates 
the main theme of many earlier critiques of the financial sector’s 
domination of the British economy,? and even contains some echoes of 
the Wilsonian arguments of 1964 (remember the ‘candy-floss society’?). 


The GLC proposes attacking these problems by the direct engagement 
of local government agencies (backed by national government) 1n the 
regeneration of the productive sector. In the LFS ıt proposes the 
creation of a federated national and regional investment bank to manage 
resources in the financial sector, and of national and regional enterprise 
boards to undertake industrial restructuring initiatives. The resources 
for these developments would be obtained from the pension funds of 
government and public corporation employees, which would be placed 
at the disposal of these new bodies without, the document says, any 
detriment to pension rights or benefits. This is a proposal for what 
we might describe as ‘pension fund socialism’, with a distinctively 
decentralist and localist slant. One can imagine an effective popular case 
being made for the principle of using the people’s pension funds to 
create real wealth and jobs. 


These programmes call for technical capacities for intervention ın 
industrial developments which, on the authors’ own admission, are 
likely to be in short supply. It 1s not easy to find combined in the same 
people both the skills needed to make enterprises succeed and the 
socially-responsible attitudes consistent with economic democracy. The 
buginess culture of Britain is particularly unfavourable to such a develop- 
ment. To be sure there are human resources which can be mobilized 
among trade unionists and citizens hitherto excluded from decision- 
making, given a different climate. (Most people use only a small part 
of their potential skill in the existing organization of work.) But without 
an exceptional mobilization, it 1s hard to see such processes quickly 
generating the human skills needed for the innovation which successful 
‘restructuring’ requires. The GLC proposals do not ignore these difficult- 
ies. The fact 1s that any large-scale programme of ‘restructuring for 


2 Sec, for example, Colm Leys, “Thatchensm and Boosh Manufacturing’, New Le? Reoew 151, May/ 
June 1985 
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labour’ is likely to encounter severe bottlenecks so far as human capital’ 
is concerned. Planned interventions on the ‘supply side’ are, by their 
nature, likely to be long-term and slow-acting—especially if new insti- 
tutions have to be constructed to make them possible. 


The practical problems of implementing a ‘restructuring for labour’ can 
be reformulated in sociological terms as a problem of class strategies. 
The problem is »4o or wbat is to play the part of the modernizing 
industrial bourgeoisie which in Britain has been so feeble? Alternative 
economic strategies can be read as different solutions to this problem. 
The GLC documents suggest acceptance of a compromise view, in which 
local interventionism (and the class coalitions it could probably mobilize) 
is only one arm of a strategic programme that would also employ 
Keynesian and hopefully Euro-Keynesian3 measures of expansion and 
regulation. Following Nove, there are theoretical grounds for supposing 
that measures implemented through the market might be more rapid in 
their effect than myriads of planned interventions at the national and 
local level, so many are the separate sites of decision in a modern 
economy. After all, markets are decentralizing in an even more radical 
way than local government. The option of combining Euro-Keynesian 
with planned supply-side interventions seems the most consistent with 
immediate political prospects for the Left. 


Criteria for Economic Intervention 


We can identify a number of criteria used ın the LIS to justify recommen- 
dations in each economic sector. These include job-creation, socially- 
usefal production, and distribution of products or services in favour of 
the disadvantaged. For example, the provision of child-care services for 
under-fives is supported on the grounds that they will provide thousands 
of jobs, will meet an undoubted social need, and will especially help 
working women. While there is such large-scale unemployment, 
inequality and deprivation, these criteria will seem to many almost self- 
evidently correct. The current economic situation in many inner-city 
areas is such that one can hardly #ot make some improvement by taking 
such steps. 


Nevertheless, what are presented in the document are more in the nature 
of loose political guidelines than an economic framework for alternative 
planning. The criteria proposed are not always mutually consistent. 
There are, for example, potential conflicts between producer and con- 
sumer interests. In its section on Heathrow Airport and West London 
the LIS refers to the recent job-losses in British Airways as if these were 
on all counts to be deplored. Yet it has been reported that high 
cartellized fares between European cities (compared with the cost of 
flights in the USA) are the result of inefficiency and high staffing levels. 
There are limits on how far one can combine the advantages to travellers 
of low transport costs and the benefits to producers of abundant work. 
Taking due account of ecological consequences would add a further 
level of possible conflict between workers and the wider community. 


3 Interestmg proposals for a scratngy of European-wide refletion sre contained m Ken Coates ed, 
jemi Actus for Jobs, Nocungham 1986 


It is true that better results may be obtained ın satisfying than in 
degrading conditions of work. Local authorities attempting to decentral- 
ize house repair and other services may sometimes find that they can 
improve both workers’ and users’ experience by the release of under- 
employed capacities. But one cannot always assume such a harmony of 
interests between producer groups and the wider society, especially 
with kinds of work which are inherently repetitive or unpleasant. The 
collective worker will often have a rational interest in committing less 
time and effort; the collective consumer will have an interest in cheaper 
goods and services. Work x a source of benefit, not merely a cost—as 
unemployment has made clearer. Even so, many would work fewer 
hours if they could. Choices still have to be made—in conditions of 
relative scarcity—between the immediate interests of producers and 
those of the users of the goods or services they produce. 


Similar ambiguities complicate the key LIS idea of ‘socially-useful pro- 
duction’. In many particular cases, its application will seem common- 
sensically obvious. But in practice this is an omnibus term with widely 
divergent interpretations. The concept falls far short of providing clear 
and specifiable criteria which could guide decisions about an alternative 
economy in any rigorous way. The following meanings for the idea of 
socially-useful production may be found in the LIS: 


(1) The use of capital and especially labour resources, in contrast to 
their disuse through redundancy and factory closure. This is the single 
most powerful meaning in the document. Since one can show that 
creating useful work would cost little less than maintaining the unem- 
ployed this argument alone 1s almost sufficient justification for many 
kinds of public investment. However, by itself this critenon would 
justify virtually any kind of expansionary measure, private or public— 
with the possible exception of the ‘military Keynesianism’ underlying 
the recent growth of the American economy. 


(2) Socially useful is contrasted with privately useful, to signify a 
preference for those goods which are actually used in common— 
laundrettes versus domestic washing machines, for example (one passage 
of the LIS suggests a preference for municipal washing facilities as 
centres of sociability). A problem with this distinction is its neglect of 
the fact that many goods which are ostensibly private are for the most 
part used in household units rather than by isolated individuals: so the 
distinction cuts, not between the individual and the social, but between 
the household unit (which may or may not be a conventional family) 
and larger associations. Watching television can be a more social activity 
than going to the cinema. 


(3) A third distinction is between goods and services allocated by public 
or political decision and those allocated by the market. This idea 
involves general preference for public over private spending, and may 
assume that the effects of such expenditure are redistributed away from 
the rich. One can think of instances where most people might support 
this—compare expenditure on health clinics with spending on cigarette 
advertising or on national parks as opposed to private estates. But the 
superiority of political (even local political) decisions over market 
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allocations cannot be taken for granted and certainly does not always 
conform to popular preferences. For instance, ıt is not obvious that all 
open space should be provided for parks rather than gardens, or that 
there should be only buses and no cars. Nor, as Julian Le Grand has 
pointed out in The Strategy of Equality: Redistribution and the Soctal Services, 
can it be assumed that provision of educational and health services in 
collective kind necessarily redistributes resources to the worse-off, since 
the middle classes seem to make the largest use of public provision too. 


(4) Another idea is that socially useful products will be consciously 
chosen as such by workers—for their known use-value—in contrast to 
production 1n response to impersonal market forces or exchange-values. 
This captures the important truth that products get made in the first 
instance as a result of designers’ and producers’ creative ideas about 
what people need and want. Taking part in such decisions should be a 
universal part of working experience. At best, markets are no more 
than mechanisms for selecting between products and methods of pro- 
duction; they are not systems of production 1n themselves. This insight 
is a significant gain of the shift of attention from distribution to 
production, and from consumption to work in recent thinking about 
the economy. 


(5) Sometimes what is socially useful is simply taken to be what everyone 
can agree is such. It becomes an evocation of an invisible collective, 
perhaps initially the common culture of a particular community or 
workers’ group, but appealing outside it to commonsense ideas of social 
value. There are instances where such an appeal can be strong, as in 
the Lucas workers’ proposal to manufacture kidney machines with 
resources declared redundant. But such arguments can only have a 
limited purchase when there is no general consensus about the proper 
boundary between public and private spending, and when the Left has 
been reeling under the critiques, both theoretical and practical, of ‘non- 
market imperfections’. Neo-conservative criticisms of public provision 
find an analogue in the new left councils’ awareness of the problems of 
bureaucracy, and their interest in decentralization. They have been 
prepared to take on the ‘producer interests’ of their own town hall 
unions on occasion. But the critique of non-market imperfections 
requires a more rigorous response than this. It can no more be assumed 
that ‘public’ decisions will benefit the public than that ‘free enterprise’ 
will benefit the consumer. The public as well as the private system is 
liable to misuse, and its democratic attributes cannot be presumed. It 
needs its own assessments of quality and comparative performance if 
its claims as a efficient provider of services are to be defended. 


I do not dispute any of the positive values informing the composite 
idea of social usefulness contained in the LIS. But these principles, and 
the criteria for economic decisions which follow from them, need to be 
explicitly argued. We need a theory and not just a rhetoric of non- 
market decision-making. The variable and floating criteria used in this 
document make one wonder how the Greater London Enterprise Board 
has been making choices in practice between one investment decision 
and another, and how it has assessed their effectiveness. 
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The Need for a Socialist Micro-Economics 


The recent shift of socialist economic thinking towards issues of pro- 
duction and away from distribution may have drawbacks as well as 
benefits. It seems that the LIS authors have abandoned the whole neo- 
classical approach to resource allocation. Yet leaving the field of micro- 
economics also seems to entail sacrificing the intellectual resources 
provided by welfare economics—the critiques of private interests 
developed by broadly social-democratic advocates of public expenditure 
and regulation. These systematic theories of market imperfections, 
utilizing concepts of externality, social costs and benefits, distributive 
welfare criteria, public and merit goods, etc., can furnish justification 
for most of the interventions the LIS proposes. The idea of measurable 
welfare essential to this approach points towards quantitative assess- 
ments of alternative allocations, which seem essential to rational 
decision-making in conditions of scarcity. 


Alec Nove’s The Economics of Feasible Socialism is a more radical attempt 
to make use of, and constrain, the operation of market forces by insisting 
on the precondition of the social ownership of large-scale capital. He 
argues that in any conceivable economy, choices between alternative 
uses of resources will have to be made, and that decisions through 
markets are the most decentralized and efficient mechanism for making 
many of them. The LIS, on the other hand, makes an implicit assumption 
that sawsed resources are now virtually abundant, so that almost any 
social employment of them 1s justified. The writings of the Hungarian 
economist Janos Kornai have drawn attention to the conflicts that 
can arise in centrally-planned economies—typically characterized by 
shortages—between the interests of workers who control their work 
under a system of virtual job-ownership, and the interests of consumers 
in having more abundant goods. In sum, ıt does not seem that 
a production-oriented, implicitly Marxist economic approach can do 
without @ micro-economic theory of some kind. The starting-point for 
this must surely be a reworking of the critiques of market imperfections 
which were among the main intellectual grounds for the interventions 
of the post-war Keynesian and welfare state. 


The LIS reveals an ambivalent attitude towards the market. It acknowl- 
edges what it calls the ‘political’ constraints of market competition, as 
a force that has to be reckoned with. This means that in actual investment 
decisions, it must be concerned with criteria of profitability (otherwise 
enterprises—even co-ops—cannot survive) while not accepting that 
these criteria have any mora/ legitimacy. But the distinction between 
what 1s morally endorsed and what has practically to be heeded could 
appear academic and even hypocritical when it came to the point. That ~ 
point might arise, for example, whenever the desired criteria of maximum 
job-protection, social usefulness, etc. came up against the constraints of 
what products will in fact sell, and at what costs. Meeting the demands 
of the market—however reluctantly—amounts to acknowledging the 
imperatives of capital. How else does one determine market viability 
except by some measure of return on the capital invested in an enterpr- 


4 See Michael Lebowrr, ‘Koma: on Socialism’, Simes mt Pedrtical Eromeay 18, Fall 1985 
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ise? Capital—dead labour, one element of the forces of production— 
is a necessary economic fwaciton as well as an antagonistic éaferest. On 
this broader view, ‘restructuring’ cannot be ‘for labour’ alone, but also 
has to be for capital (i.e. for the efficient development of the productive 
forces)—if not for the existing capitalists. This makes the issue of the 
ownership and control of capital more crucial. The key rhetorical 
contrast of the LIS—‘for labour’ or ‘for capital’—mystifies the trade- 
offs that would have to be made (between present and future consump- 
tion, and producer and user interests) in any socialist economic strategy. 


The approach of the LIS is in fact a divided one. Its ‘ideal’ economy is 
one of small-scale producers making goods conceived as direct ‘use- 
values’ for known users. This is a communitarian and somewhat green 
vision, partly inspired by the early Marx. The real economy is one of 
ceaseless restructuring in which market survival is an imperative. They 
must recognize that the problem of restructuring 1s not merely a 
temporary one facing the UK with such urgency, but a permanent 
feature of capitalism. Inevitably requiring the transfer of workers from 
one occupation and employment to another, it 1s even the material 
precondition of improved living-standards and well-being. In part, 
travel, or computers, or books get to cost less because they can be 
produced by fewer people per unit; people are then available to produce 
other things, for themselves or others. Even a system in which all 
capital was socially and democratically owned would rationally operate 
like this ın an environment short of abundance. André Gorz in Fareweel! 
to the Working Class sought to reconcile a similar contradiction by 
proposing two economies, a coercive but limited economy of rational- 
ized work, and a much larger realm in which individuals were freed for 
self-realization. The LIS hopes that more flexible computer technologies 
might enable even the market sector to be operated in a more small- 
scale, creative, and democratic way. The point is that so long as 
both expanded productive powers and rational allocation decisions are 
necessary, some more rigorous consideration of the role of markets is 
imperative. 


Conclusions 


The GLC planners had practical rather than theoretical issues in mind 
when they developed their strategy, and its limitations are in part a 
result of its piecemeal method. But one hopes that the authors will go 
on to examine the theoretical problems posed by their approach, and 
develop a more compelling argument for it. The tensions now apparent 
in their positions reflect the acute pressures of attempting to apply 
socialist criteria to decision-making in a capitalist world. 


We should view the local supply-side strategy outlined in the LIS as 
requiring umplementation and development over the long term. It is a 
crucial priority to ensure that the initiatives and gains of the city councils 
are not dispersed and lost now that the metropolitan councils are being 
abolished and the screw 1s continually being tightened on other local 
authorities. In any case, the borough councils seem to lack the breadth 
of vision and scale of operation of the larger bodies, and are unlikely 
to fill their political role. The political strength of the new left in the 


Labour Party has depended on its use of political office and its employ- 
ment of “organic intellectuals’—1n contrast to more idealist visions that 
a renewal of the Labour Party might take place, in voluntarist and 
prefigurative ways, from its neighbourhood and trade-union roots 
upwards. Because of this, there is the danger that once the councils and 
their political teams are dissolved, their visibility and appeal as a new 
political model will also diminish, and the ascendancy of an older style 
of constitutionalist and centralist party leadership will be reasserted. 
There are already many signs that this is happening. 


An immediate pnority for any post-Thatcher government should, I 
would argue, be the restoration and strengthening of the powers of 
metropolitan or regional government. Economic planning powers, and 
a significant role for regional government ın the administration of a 
programme of job creation and reconstruction, should be an important 
part of this decentralizing reform. The base for political renewal on the 
Left can then be rebuilt, with the resources which we now know to be 
so crucial. In this way, necessarily long-term programmes for the 
restructunng of production of the kind sketched out for London 1n the 
LIS can be developed. 


We should recognize that setting up regional or metropolitan councils 
with significant economic powers will provide the conditions for varied 
developments ın different areas. In some regions, one can expect close 
relations to be formed between elected authorities and the institutions 
of capital. In others, manufacturing capital seems almost to have disap- 
peared, and the local state will have support in adopting a much more 
socialist role to initiate reconstruction. But there are broad alliances to 
be built around the creation of full employment—as the Church of 
England’s recent concerns make clear. In certain circumstances even 
mixed political regimes might be effective; in Italy some regional 
coalitions between the PCI and the Socialists have survived the Christian 
Democrats’ frve-party coalition with the Socialists in Rome. It follows 
from a local and decentralized approach (even if it 1s backed by a wider 
European strategy) that different regions will have their own patterns 
of development. 


The important thing ts to restore the conditions in which this promising 
start can be continued. It would be easy for the energies tapped by the 
metropolitan councils to be dispersed to the winds, and for its leaders, 
cut off by abolition from their political base, to be diverted by govern- 
ment offices unrelated to their distinctive politics. That way, the Labour 
Party can forget the lessons and inconveniences of its most significant 
innovation in decades, and get on with its histonc decline. These are 
not conditions, for the time being anyway, in which a general socialist 
transformation seems to be on the agenda. But we may have the 
resources to secure—with widespread popular support—both a decentra- 
lization of government and a strengthening of its powers to repair the 
British economy. This ıs the most immediate lesson of the London 
Industrial Strategy, and it should be given the highest priority by the 
left. 
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The Crists in Bolivia 


Jn the morning of Thursday, 29 August 1985 the government of Bolivia 
resented Supreme Decree no. 21060 to the nation. The 166 articles of this 
‘harter for a ‘New Economic Policy’ constituted the most radical shift in 
olanning and policy in the country for over thirty years. Wages in the state 
ector were to be frozen for four months of a year in which inflation was 
‘xpected to exceed 15,000 per cent while all controls on prices were annulled; 
he central enterprises of a state system that controlled over sixty per cent of 
he economy were to be broken up, ‘rationalized’ according to strict criteria 
of profitability, and deprived of legal and economic protection from private- 
ector incursions; the peso was floated and underwent an immediate devalu- 
ition of some hundred per cent; subsidies of basic foodstuffs and gasoline 
were lifted, resulting in price rises of up to a thousand per cent; exchange 
‘ontrols were removed and the hegemony of the dollar re-established as 
rovernment policy; tariffs were lifted wholesale, threatening many sectors of 
| weakling local industrial circuit and the thousands of jobs that it provided; 
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and the long-respected, legally enshrined guarantees for public-sector 
employees were declared void, to be replaced by the practice of ‘relo- 
cation’, a transparent euphemism for the power to fire at will. 


Unsurprisingly, the decree met with an immediate and anguished 
response that extended well beyond the unions. Within two days a 
forty-cight-hour general strike was declared. It was later prolonged to 
seventy-two hours, and when the government announced that it would 
not negotiate any part of its programme and began to fire droves of 
public employees, the stoppage was made indefinite. After two weeks 
of deadlock and virtual paralysis of the national economy, constitutional 
guarantees were suspended under a state of siege, troops invested the 
mines and city centres, demonstrations were outlawed and broken up. 
One hundred and seventy-four leaders of the Ceatral Obrera Boltsiana 
(COB) were detained and sent to prison camps in the jungle whilst others 
either slipped out of the country or engaged in clandestine organization. 


Over the last decade we have been accustomed to scenarios such as this 
in Latin America: the declaration of unqualified neo-liberal economic 
policy, matching or even exceeding the demands of the IMF, and 
necessarily imposed by military force. It is an image of the 19708, 
associated most closely with the vicious and calamitous failure of 
militarism in Chile, Argentina, Uruguay and Brazil to resolve the 
structural crisis of the economy by imposing the ‘logic’ of the market 
at the point of a bayonet. But the Bolivian case 1s distinct. It comes 
over a decade after General Pinochet made the first concerted application 
of the pristine theories of the Chicago School and several years after 
their manifest failure. Moreover, decree 21060 was introduced not by 
a military junta but by a constitutional regime elected only a month 
before. The new president, Victor Paz Estenssoro, certainly possessed 
a highly dubious political record and could in no sense be accounted a 
card-carrying member of that newly buoyant political current which 
celebrates the ambiguous merits of being tagged “Latin American Social 
Democracy’. Yet Paz owed his assumption of office principally to the 
fact that he was the leading architect of the ‘National Revolution’ of 
1952 which had erected the economic system he now proposed to 
dismantle more comprehensively than any of his predecessors, military 
or civilian. 


Paz’s stance is not as anomalous as might at first appear, having already 
been taken by Belaúnde in Peru between 1980 and 1985. It is also similar 
to the line that is being more diligently directed by Febres Cordero in 
Ecuador, and displays more than a few similarities to the ‘emergency 
programmes’ of the post-military administrations of Sanguinetti in 
Uruguay and Alfonsin in Argentina. Yet the Bolivian case still remains 
extraordinary: not only is undiluted capitalist austerity dismantling a 
state-based political economy which, despite its multiple weaknesses, 
retained extensive support; it also follows a period of nearly three years 
of attempted reform by a regime composed of the forces of the traditional 
Left. How ıs it, then, that in the epoch of social pacts (comcsrtacién), 
following the manifest failure of unabashed neo-liberalism elsewhere, 
without the political advantages provided by 2 fresh transition from 
dictatorship, and in a country with an extremely powerful union move- 


ment built around the structures and traditions established after 1952, 
such a project could be undertaken by an elected regime? Naturally, 
any explanation of what appears to be a recurrent crisis in Bolivia must 
assign due importance to both structural and conjunctural factors. Here 
we will tend towards a condensation of longer-range developments, but 
some attention must be paid to the immediate circumstances of Paz’s 
rise to power. 


The Elections of 1985 


The victory of the Mos:wtsato Nacionalista Revolucionario (MNR) following 
the poll of July 1985 was celebrated by the press and chancelleries of 
the West as yet a further indication that the process of Latin American 
‘redemocratization’ was fully under way. For the first time in the history 
of Bolvia—a state notorious for its political instability, incessant coups 
and insurgent syndicalism—an opposition party had won an election. 
Furthermore, there was a certain statesman’s comfort to be derived 
from the fact that this change fell within a famuliar political tradition. 
The outgoing president, Hernán Siles Zuazo, leader of the MNR æ la 
Izquierda (MNRI) and the reformist coalition built around it to form 
Unidad Democrática y Popular (UDP), had served as president twice before 
(1952 and 1956-60), had personally led the insurrection of April 1952 
and had overseen the eventual removal of the military from power after 
eighteen years in October 1982. His successor, the seventy-cight year- 
old Paz, belonged to the same tradition and had the same political 
roots—entering congress in 1938, occupying the presidency on three 
occasions (1952-56, 1960-64, and 1964), and possessing the capacity to 
sustain the populist rhetoric of the revolutionary era while promising 
that his faction of the MNR would now engage in decisive but measured 
adjustments to the post-1952z system. The distance between the two 
administrations was widely judged to be one of style and nuance rather 
than fundamental content. As a skilled and veteran camdsilo, Paz would 
obtain fiscal sobriety whilst retaining sufficient popular backing to avoid 
a collapse of public order. The age of these protagonists, and the evident 
exhaustion of the model they had instituted, strongly suggested that 
this would be the last modulated cycle of a national political strategy 
rooted in the past. 


Such an impression was reinforced by the fact that Paz had gatned office 
not as the result of a convincing popular vote—the MNR won only 26 
per cent—but because the majority of parliamentary deputies as well as 
a great many voters viewed him as a lesser evil than the trenchant right- 
winger, General Hugo Banzer Suarez, leader of Ascits Democratica 
Nactoxalssta (ADN). Given that, only seven years before, mass mobiliza- 
tions had terminated a long period of Banzer dictatorship, his 29 per 
cent of the vote was a quite remarkable result that betokened a major 
threat to the old MNR concordat. The large ADN vote, reflecting exasper- 
ation with the UDP’s corrupt and inept efforts to solve the economic 
crisis, marked a victory for the memory of the ‘peace, order, work’ of 
the 19708 over the crushing reality of the 1980s. At the same time, 
following the collapse of the Left, tactical voting for the MNR bespoke 


a comparable attachment to the legacy of 1952 and a repudiation of 
militarism. 


The simple explanation of decree 21060 1s that Paz betrayed his contitu- 
ency and robbed Banzer of his programme. The ADN was thus obliged 
to support its erstwhile opponents and to provide them with a con- 
gressional majority very different from that which had denied Banzer 
the fruits of his majority for fear that he would do precisely what— 
three weeks later—Paz did. In the world of parochial creole politicking 
such a Machiavellian reading cannot be discarded as purely superficial, 
and the ADN was the first to decry mealy-mouthed deception. Yet 
Banzer could not have forgotten that it was Paz who had rebuilt the 
military ın the 1960s, assailed the COB and attempted to impose sharply 
deflationary policies on the state sector under the Alliance for Progress, 
and fully backed his own bloody coup against the Left in 1971, providing 
sagacious advisers and cabinet ministers from party ranks for the first 
three years of the regime as well as for the inept juntas of the late 19708 
and early 1980s. The ADN bowed to the trump rather than run the risks 
of secondary sectarian advantage. The Right, then, won the 1985 
election in every sense, but not through an elaborate con-trick upon an 
electorate bemused by the intricacies of partisan alignment. The true 
lesson was that the Left had failed to overcome the contradictory 
heritage of 1952 or to provide anything remotely resembling a coherent 
answer to the gravest economic crisis in Latin America. 


The Scope of the Problem 


The crisis which defeated Siles’s UDP is of such magnitude that the term 
‘bolzianizactoe has entered the argot of contemporary Latin America 
to signify terminal political and economic decomposition. Although 
exceptional, however, the case of Bolivia is not saz generis. The conse- 
quences of Latin America’s $360bn debt, of which Bolivia’s share 
amounts to less than $5bn, are evident everywhere. The surrender of 
export earnings in debt repayments to the metropolis is the focus of 
growing discontent on the part of local bourgeoisies and regimes—a 
dangerous trend which has even moved the US Treasury and the IMF 
to formal gestures of mollification. Bolivia leads the field with 57 per 
cent of export revenues allocated to the external debt, but larger and 
more powerful states are not far behind (Argentina 52 per cent; Chile 
45.5 per cent; Peru 44 per cent; Mexico 36.5 per cent; Brazil 36.5 per 
cent). This question has acquired considerable importance as efforts to 
meet IMF strictures on increased exports and severe cutbacks in import 
levels have been sustained under adverse terms of trade and with a 
sharp fall in regional GDP. Again, Bolivia heads the lists, with 25 per 
cent decline in national production between 1981 and 1984; but the 
levels clesewhere remain grotesquely impressive (Venezuela 16.2 per 
cent; Uruguay 16.2 per cent; Costa Rica 14 per cent; Argentina 11.8 per 
cent; Mexico 6.3 per cent). The fall in per capita GDP 1s even more 
dramatic. Although official unemployment figures betray little for econ- 
omies now significantly dependent on ‘informal’ sectors of peddling 
and shanty-town subsistence activity, they convey enough information 


to suggest that one third of Latin America’s workforce lacks formal 
waged employment.! 


The decision of the Siles administration ın May 1984 to cease repayment 
of its debt to the private banks at the scheduled rate and unilaterally to 
apportion a percentage of export earnings to this end was at the time a 
solitary stance born of absolute necessity 1f any semblance of internal 
state Operations was to be maintained. The banks closed down their 
local offices, cut off all credit, refused to negotiate and denominated the 
$1.5bn they were owed as ‘non-performing’. Their fears that this clumsy 
de facto moratorium might become contagious were assuaged by the 
ensuing chaos in Bolivia, which was carefully studied by other Latin 
American regimes. Yet Mexico had been on the cusp of default in 
August 1982 only to be baled out by extraordinary IMF and Federal 
Reserve measures, and the 1985 earthquake simply created more difficult- 
ies for a rescue operation that was already recognized to be utterly 
insufficient. In more muscular fashion, in August 1985 President Garcia 
of Peru declared a rate of repayment far below that demanded by the 
banks, and shifts in this direction by both Uruguay and Brazl have 
underscored the extent of the malaise even if it varies 1n severity. 


Perhaps the most forceful of the many statistics welling up out of 
contemporary Bolivia is that which indicates a fall of over thirty per 
cent in per capita production between 1978 and 1984. But the industrial 
collapse has propelled transformations in the financial sphere of such 
magnitude that they beggar the imagination of inhabitants of the 
northern hemisphere. Between 1979 and 1984 the Bolivian peso was 
devalued by 250,000 per cent; and by mid-1985 inflation had reached 
14,500 per cent. In the spring of 1985 every Bolivian on the statutory 
minimum wage of $20 a month was a peso millionaire. Banknotes have 
become the country’s third largest import. Old five-peso coins used ın 
public telephones were sold on street corners by the blind for anything 
up to Bs.10,000 ın notes. Whilst state agencies continued to calculate 
their sums with a full complement of zeros, business machines and 
popular practice rapidly dispensed with them. Illiterate market women, 
equipped with well-worn pocket calculators, maintained sometimes 
hourly contact with the ‘parallel’ market for dollars in La Paz’s Avenida 
Camacho, where the police only occasionally disturbed a fluent specu- 
lation that 1s as keen as the Dow Jones index in recording local and 
international factors. For exporters who did not receive their dollars 
through the Central Bank—the case of many beyond those in the cocaine 
trade—the Camacho rate was the one that determined their livelihood. 
Unlike the Argentinians in previous periods of hyper-inflation, the 
Bolivian populace did not identify banknotes by colour, preferring 
simply to remove all reference to ‘thousands’. This was feasible for 
most daily purchases, although popular culture still had to come to 
gops with a commercialese dealing with millions. 





1 According to the figures of the Programa Regpema! de! Empis pore Asrtrica Latma 7 ol Carsbe (PRLALC), 
open unemployment in the region was 10 4% of the economucally active population, the highest bevels 
bang in Chile (19%), Uruguay (15 5%) and Bolza (13 3%) In Peru offical unemployment m 1983 
wes arscsicd at 8%, yet only 30% of the economically actrve popalation was folly employed Between 
1980 and 1984 open unemployment in Bolivia rose from 105,000 to 250,000 


The language of inflation is almost always expressed in Spanish, being 
rapidly adopted not only by the forty per cent of the population which 
is bilingual or trilingual but also by the 22 per cent of Bolivia’s six 
million people who speak only Aymara or Quechua. This is not an 
inevitable feature of acculturation, for these Indian languages are so 
finely structured and resourceful that, used as a computer bridge, they 
have proved capable of translating at least eleven others, including 
those of the Director of the IMF and the President of the USA. However, 
the 65 per cent of the country’s population that lives in the countryside 
is far from submerged in autarky, and although subsistence farming 
and barter remain strong, the impact of the crisis has been as severe 
there as in the towns. The sheer size and backwardness of the rural 
sector greatly contributes to the aggregate statistics of poverty, which 
has worsened so much in recent-years that Bolivia is second only to 
Haiti in the western hemisphere in terms of the desperation of the 
human condition. Infant mortality, perhaps the most expressive of all 
social indicators, has reached 168 per thousand live births; one half of 
all children are malnourished; only a third of households have access 
to potable water and one third have no bedroom; sixty per cent of 
Bolivians earn or cultivate too little to provide themselves with a 
nutritional intake adequate for a healthy life; over 61 per cent of all 
school-children (who themselves constitute 35 per cent of the popu- 
lation) suffer from goitre.? 


It is this population, already in conditions closer to the Sahel than 
Argentina, that has had to bear a reduction in imports of some 58 per 
cent, the quotas for Mercedes and Moulinex inevitably cutting deep 
into the domain of basic grains, essential spare parts and medicines. 
Afflicted in 1983 by ‘El Niño’, which brought a withering drought to 
the highlands and floods to the eastern plains, the people have been 
driven into myriad strategies for survival: from treading coca leaves, 
through smuggling or emigration, to radical mass mobilization. Thus, 
if Bolivia 1s indeed a “basket case’, it 1s one in which peasants frequently 
blockade roads to secure a higher price for their products and workers 
have adopted the sliding scale of wages as an elementary principle. 


The Legacy of 1952 


The origins of the backwardness of Bolivian capitalism lie in the form 
of export economy established during the co/esza and preserved through 
the republican period by the production of first silver and then tin for 
the world market. Typically, concentration on export and the very 
limited nature of the local market impeded industrial development and 
confined agriculture to a highly provincial and precarious activity. The 
exceptionally low income of the bulk of the population had the effect 
of keeping food prices equally low—which greatly assisted the export 
sector, not least by providing it with access to a large reserve army of 
labour. 





1? Por exhaustive surveys of the state of bealth of the Bolman population, tts bevels of outrruoa, and 
the economic conditton that underpins them, ser Rolando Morales Anaya, Daserredle y pobreqa os 
Doim, La Pax 1984, La Crins ecombersce on Boim y cu impacte m las condime; de veda de les wiles, La 
Pax 1985, Jost Lors Roca, Derretemes a! Hambre, La Pax 1985. 


Such a general system continued virtually undisturbed until the revol- 
ution of 1952, which constituted the most serious attempt to modernize 
the country and eradicate the old model.3 In the space of a year the 
major tin mines were nationalized, an agrarian reform implemented, 
and universal suffrage introduced. The MNR, under the leadership of 
Victor Paz Estenssoro, attempted to build a renovated capitalism based 
on both state and private enterprise. Yet the post-1952 regimes have 
traditionally enjoyed close relations with the US, which was able to 
obtain a rapid suppression of the MNR’s early anti-imperialist impetus, 
to impose terms on the fledgling public sector, and to fortify private 
enterprise. In good part this control was due to US ownership of vast 
stocks of excess tin bought off Bolivia during World War Two at 
remarkably low prices agreed as her contribution to the Alliance. 
Control of these stocks has given Washington decisive say ın the level 
of the world tin market over subsequent decades. It also contributed 
greatly to the US decision to ‘negotiate’ with the MNR rather than embark 
upon the kind of political destabilization suffered contemporancously 
by the regimes of Arbenz in Guatemala and Mossadegh 1n Iran. 


The weaknesses of the core 1952 model were both internally and 
externally determined. Although the largest tin mines were brought 
under state control, the richness of their ores was already beginning 
sharply to decline; within a decade the private mines were offering keen 
competition. Moreover, state control of the potentially buoyant oil 
industry was first constrained and then reversed. Despite the nationaliz- 
ation of Gulf Oil in 1969, private operations continued in this sector 
until a sorely handicapped state structure could no longer provide 
sufficient new exploration and existing reserves dwindled to unprofitable 
levels. Thus, although onl permitted Bolivia some latitude in the early 
19708, it ceased to export crude after 1977 and was thereafter only able 
to export gas under distinctly unfavourable terms. 


In the populous Andean and valley regions of the countryside, the MNR 
model for change was limited to the redistribution of bacsadados holdings 
in a patchwork of minifundia, so that small-scale peasant farming 
remained highly precarious. While the MNR’s reliance on imports from 
the US weakened the national capacity to cultivate wheat, the campesino 
farmers concentrated their attention on potatoes, yucca and maize. The 
absence of any coherent programme for rural transformation in the 
highlands lies behind the rise in infant mortality to some 210 per 
thousand in the countryside more than thirty years after the revolution. 


In contrast, the MNR regime, and those that followed it, gave concerted 
assistance to the expansion of large private agro-industrial enterprises 
cultivating sugar, cotton, soya and tobacco in the east of the country 
(which the agrarian reform had barely touched). By the 19708 this sector 
had become the powerhouse of local capitalism and looked set to 
overtake mining as the dominant area of the national economy. Further- 
more, despite the image and rhetoric of the revolution, the MNR 
instituted a dynamic system for the transfer of resources from the state 





3 A detailed narrative of the penod descnbed in highly schemanc form below is grven in James 
Dunkericy, Rebalans m the Vom Poltica Straggle m Beima, 1952-1942, Verso, London 1984 


to the private sector which critically affected the character of Bolivia’s 
subsequent development. Through important tax and tariff concessions 
as well as externally derived credit, the state funded and encouraged 
the ds facto existence of dual accounts in private enterprises, one for tax 
purposes and another for bank operations. As a result, the fiscal 
parameters of the state remained very restricted and the public sector 
suffered further debilitation. A remedy was sought in increased tax 
pressure on mineral and oil production, which by the 1970s accounted 
for more than half of all public enterprises and provided the exchequer 
with some seventy per cent of its revenues. The private mines were 
compensated with notably generous credit facilities. 


The dependence of such a system on the dwindling resources of the 
mining sector, and its failure to spur significant development within 
the sphere of the state, compelled a succession of regimes to print more 
money and to rely increasingly on foreign loans. This was to become 
an extreme tendency in the 19708, under the dictatorship of Hugo 
Banzer, but ıt was already clearly operating under the MNR. Unsupported 
emission of notes and Central Bank credits 1s charactenistically inflation- 
ary and normally constitutes a tax on the economy as a whole. However, 
with government acquiescence those sectors with the capacity to save 
were able, throughout the 19708, to obtain a system of protectionism 
whereby their active reserves were indexed to the value of the US dollar 
and matched the fluctuation of prices. On the other hand, the IMF had 
profited from the grave fiscal crisis of 1956 to secure guarantees for the 
free movement of capital. This crucial development consolidated the 
option of capital flight and ensured that almost the entire weight 
of inflation would fall upon ordinary wage-earners and subsistence 


At the same time, an erratic but at times highly radical challenge was 
mounted by those forces that had achieved the triumph of the revolution. 
When the MNR assumed power in April 1952, it was immediately 
confronted by the establishment of the COB, centred on the power of 
the 36,o00-strong miners’ union (FSTMB) that retained from the 19408 
the tangible influence of a potent current of Trotskyism. For a while 
workers’ control was established in COMIBOL, and demands were raised 
for its extension to all state industries, for the socialization of agriculture, 
the disestablishment of the army and further measures that would have 
laid the basis of a workers’ state. But although such demands were 
backed by the force of initially independent workers’ militias, the 
leadership of the COB (headed then as now by Juan Lechin Oquendo) 
lacked a coherent independent programme and dnfted through a series 
of discrete ideological and political conflicts not only to acquiesce in 
the MNR’s reformist and state-capitalist project, but also to enlist in the 
files of the party and the fraternity of the cabinet. The commonsense 
logic of ‘collective ownership’ drew the teeth of syndicalist instincts, 
resulting in a managerialist system in which the union movement had 
broad formal representation and could temporarily impose strong terms 
but was unable to exact overall control. The progressive deterioration 
of labour’s position in this ‘revolutionary-nationalist’ concordat was 
bitterly contested through to the defeat of the MNR by a right-wing 
military coup in 1964. Yet it was constantly underpinned by the 


absence of a strong alliance with the peasantry, which had never really 
participated in the revolutionary movement and subsequently fell under 
a highly effective and divisive system of clientelist control built around 
the agrarian reform. After 1964 this reform-centred ‘nationalist’ subordi- 
nation led the great bulk of the highland and valley peasantry into 
alliance with the military. In fact, under the terms of the IMF ‘stabilization 
plan’ of 1956, the MNR had built up the army as a bulwark against 
worker agitation directly inspired by the reversal of the original econ- 
omic impetus of the revolution. 


The eventual breakdown of this ‘military—-campesino pact’—though a 
slow and uneven process—played an important part in the new mass 
struggles of the late 19708 and 1980s. Its origins lay ın the policies of 
Banzer’s military regime, which not only reorientated the mechanisms 
of the 1953 agrarian reform towards agro-industry but also turned to 
repression as its principal means of control in the countryside. In 1974, 
when the whole apparatus of populist incorporation was already in 
decay, a particularly brutal massacre in the Cochabamba valley became 
the trigger for independent organization among key sectors of the rural 
labour force. On the one hand, a powerful movement developed for a 
resolutely indigenous politics and culture; while on the other, quasi- 
union bodies based in local communities displayed a still tenuous 
yet unprecedented tendency to converge around demands for basic 
democratic liberties and changes in the market for agricultural produce.‘ 


The organized working class with which the renovated campesino 
entered into formal alliance in 1979 had undergone an enormously 
rich—and no less harsh—experience over the previous two decades. 
Its collective memory continued to reflect upon the high points of 
insurrection, workers’ militias, nationalization and the initial objectives 
of workers’ control. Against this, under the MNR it had acquired a sharp 
sense of bureaucratization, the consequences of the party’s capitulation 
to the IMF, and, albeit ın an uneven manner, the fiercely contradictory 
language and practice of ‘revolutionary nationalism’ in the conduct of 
a largely state-managed but capitalist controlled economy. By 1964 
Lechin and his colleagues had been forced to part company with the 
MNR, on the basis of eight years of defensive stmkes in the mines to 
restore the orginal objectives of the revolution and to resist a now 
explicitly pro-capitalist programme of fiscal austerity, wage cuts and 
lay-offs. This struggle was to continue, with minor interruption, from 
1956 until the collapse of Banzer’s regime. It greatly strengthened the 
syndicalist and economistic character of the COB, which, though out- 





4 The growth of a broad Indan polmcal current genemily dubbed ‘Aatericare’ (after Juán Apera or 
Tupy Katan, a leader of the rebellion of 1781 most commonly identrhed with its Cusco leader Tupaj 
Amaru) has been notable since the end of the 19708 This movement spans vanous organmstons bat 
1s most eccurely represented by the Merummsis Reselacmere Tapay Kateri (witk), led by Genaro 
Flores, also general secretary of the confederation of campesino unions (cFUTCS) Without doubt, the 
growth of this current reflects the weakness of the orthodox Left outmde the towns, and rt has at 
times adopted an exphertly ant+-Manues voice However, the MRTK at least manifests a clear repudiation 
of moam and projects the demands of Bolryaa’s Indian peoples within a socialist perspective As a 
result, t hes woo some support outside ma naturel constituency, including that of the ex-Trotakyis 
Cos leader Filemón Escobar As yet, maternal on Aaterteare 1 diffuse, the best consolidated source for 
ns ongms bemg Salvia Rivera Concangui, ‘Opramedes pero so peacsdes’. Lechas del campesmede Aysara y 
Qiechwa, La Pax 1984. 


lawed from 1964 onwards, was never seriously challenged as the sole 
workers’ confederation and principal focus of popular mobilization. 


The settling of accounts between the MNR and the COB was never 
brought to a complete political conclusion. However, the structural 
animosity harboured by the union leadership and rank and file towards 
the governments of Victor Paz and Hernán Siles subsequently became 
articulated with the opposition to the regimes of Generals Barrientos 
(1964-69) and Banzer (1971-78). The periodic military occupation of 
mining camps, the imposition of dictatorial rule and the implementation 
of free market policies sharpened a directly political consciousness and 
helped to preserve the influence, albeit marginal, of anarcho-syndicalism 
and Trotskyism. Through the agitation of the Partido Obrero Revolucton- 
arto (POR) the Trotskyist movement managed to keep the motifs of the 
permanent revolution within the general purview of the proletariat,5 
while the rapid collapse of Ché Guevara’s isolated gwerrilla in 1967 had 
the effect of re-establishing the centrality of proletarian-based methods 
of struggle. 


A critical watershed between the experience of 1952 and the post-Banzer 
era may be found ın the chaotic years 1969 to 1971. During this period 
the military’s adoption of a more strenuous nationalist identity and its 
entry into partial antagonism with the US both reflected and fuelled a 
growing movement for the revitalization of the reforms of 1952. Now 
firmly situated within the framework of working-class independence, 
and consciously impelled to complete and supersede the tasks of the 
‘bourgeois-democratic’ revolution initiated in 1952 and ambushed 
shortly thereafter, the COB formally adopted a programme of socialist 
transformation. The experience of two anti-fascist general strikes, as 
well as the palpable weakness of General Torres’s progressive regime, 
galvanized the unions and a majority of the parties of the Left to 
establish a bref period of dual power in the spring and early summer 
of 1971. This balance of forces was embodied in a short-lived ‘Popular 
Assembly’ which, with its composition of workplace delegates and its 
objective of constituting a national government, possessed at least 
several of the characteristics of a central soviet. 


Debate still rages within the Left over the Assembly period, particularly 
its final collapse in the face of Banzer’s brutal coup of August 1971.6 
Nevertheless, just as in the case of 1952, 1ts lessons need to be integrated 
into the political consciousness of the working class and the Left. In 
1971 as in 1952 the mass movement, as yet effectively excluding the 
peasantry, momentarily seized an appreciable quota of power, and with 
it a spectrum of democratic liberties as well as partial control over the 
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commanding heights of the economy, outside the orbit of bourgeois 
democracy. Yet both key episodes ended in failure, engendering a sense 
of exteme caution about extra-union initiatives on the part of the COB. 
Asa result, throughout the following decade the radical programme of 
1970 remained more a general statement of principles than a vital and 
broadly heeded platform for action. After seven years of dictatorship, 
when the COB leadership entered Bolivia’s precipitate period of concerta- 
ción, it was determined to exploit its essentially defensive strengths and 
to regain its historic position on the basis of piecemeal negotiation of 
the disarticulated legacy of 1952-56 and 1970-71. 


Economic Collapse 


The economic model created by the MNR and refined by the subsequent 
military regimes could function more or less adequately in its own terms 
as long as the price and volume of mineral and oil exports remained 
buoyant and the flow of external credit was high and reasonably 
constant. Such conditions obtained during most of Banzer’s regime, 
producing low levels of inflation and unemployment and an annual 
growth in production of approximately six per cent. At the same time 
Bolivia’s debt grew throughout the 19708 from $551m to $2.9bn. 


The flexible terms of this mortgage did not survive the major slump in 
the crude oil output in 1977 and the effective disappearance of foreign 
exchange earnings from this sector. From 1978 mineral production also 
began to fall and from 1980 world prices for Bolivia’s main mineral 
exports entered into sharp decline.” By the end of 1983 the world surplus 
of tin—Bolivia’s strategic export—stood at 70,000 tons, whilst over the 
previous three years national production had fallen from 22,000 to 
14,000 tons. Earnings from all mineral exports in the same period 
dropped from $646m to $348m—a fall which, unsupported by any 
income from oil or any rise in non-traditional exports (excluding 
cocaine), brought total legal exports down from $1.07bn to $788m. 
Already alerted to the gravity of the position between 1978 and 1980, 
when growth dropped to two per cent and inflation rose to fifty per 
cent, the institutions of finance capital restricted the flow of credit and 
began to impose highly exigent terms both for debt repayment and for 
the disbursement of further funds. 


Although internal and external crisis clearly marked the exhaustion of 
the model of export-led growth and transfer of resources to the private 
sector, neither the Bolivian authorities nor the agencies of international 
finance were prepared to accept such a conclusion. Instead, they 
attempted a series of traditional ‘adjustments’ to restore balance-of- 
payments equilibrium, reducing the debt and maintaining the private 
sector’s virtual immunity from taxation. Hence, the remarkable devalu- 
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ation of the peso and the vertiginous levels of inflation were primarily 
employed as a mechanism to modify the terms of exchange between the 
export sector and the rest of the economy. However, this objective was 
hampered by two factors. On the one hand, a large part of the private 
sector had, as we have seen, converted its reserves into dollars, thereby 
averting the consequences of any devaluation of the national currency. 
On the other hand, although the working class suffered a sharp decline 
in real wages under the unstable and isolated military regimes of 1980- 
82, its capacity to resist further direct erosion was greatly increased by 
the return of a constitutional administration. Both factors determined 
a rise in internal prices at more or less the same level as the devaluations, 
thereby rendering them completely ineffective in terms of their tra- 
ditional objectives. T 


The consequences of this vicious cycle for the great mass of Bolivians 
have already been outlined. But it is worth noting that in addition to 
the stratospheric levels of inflation, the reduction of disposable national 
income by a quarter in four years, and a fall of 25 per cent in exports 
and 60 per cent in imports, the classical system of adjustment also 
produced a decline of 75 per cent in real investment, thereby placing 
in extreme jeopardy the entire productive system it was intended to 
salvage. This abject failure of orthodox capitalist management was no 
less evident ın the insistence that Bolivia, with a rapidly shrinking 
productive base, should repay its loans at a rate of interest which bore 
no relation to that at which they had been contracted.® 


The existence of Bolivia’s cocaine industry has done very little to 
relieve this sombre picture.’ Although in the early 19808 cocaine was a 
commodity which, contrary to all world economic trends, rose in price, 
and although Bolivia was producing between a third and a half of the 
world supply of coca leaf, the very illegality of the industry determined 
its role in the economy as a whole. Thus, earnings perhaps as great as 
$1bn per annum in 1981 and 1982 were not only largely dollarized and 
free of all restrictions on capital movement but almost entirely beyond 
the fiscal control of the state. Moreover, since Bolivian sercotraficantes 
have tended to export cocaine in a semi-refined state (cocaine sulphate), 
they have obtained only a partial presence in the final—most speculative 
and lucrative—stages of commercialization. There is no doubt that 
significant numbers of campesinos, particularly in the valleys, have been 
able to obtain a marked increase in income through cultivating, treading 
and transporting coca. In some regions (particularly Cochabamba) 
a turbulent and booming cocaine sub-economy has become at least 
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temporarily implanted. Yet it is in the nature of the phenomenon that 
while it may mitigate the impact of the economic crisis for perhaps 
250,000 people, make fabulous fortunes for a few hundred, and promote 
localized outbursts of conspicuous consumption, it has all the character- 
istics of a free-zone enclave—although one of its principal effects has 
been to accelerate dollarization and inflation in the economic system as 
a whole. 


There is some evidence that the Siles government explored the possi- 
bility of bringing a portion of the highly concentrated mass of cocaine 
dollars into the domain of the state by negotiation as well as by coercion 
and confiscation. But such an endeavour, if indeed it was ever seriously 
considered, came to nought. There has been considerable pressure from 
Washington to eradicate the trade at the point of culttvation—a course 
that would mainly affect the campesinos who legally engage in a 
centuries-old form of agriculture. At one level this has meant a discern- 
able increase in the presence of US agencies of control (principally the 
DEA but also the CIA); at another it has allowed the US to attach strings 
to the disbursement of further loans and aid. Neither factor has resulted 
in a significant diminution in the activity of the large-scale cocaine 
entrepreneurs, who retain sufficient resources to evade the constraints 
of a bankrupt state palpably unable to fill the large economic gap that 
suppression would create. Here again, in the most startlingly simple 
form, one perceives the irrationality at the heart of the strategy of the 
metropolis. Confronted with an internal crisis of market control, it 
reacts in almost Pavlovian fashion by threatening to cut financial support 
unless the Bolivians cease cultivating ‘excess’ coca—something they 
cannot possibly do until qualitatively greater support ts forthcoming. 
The pitiful result of this running battle 1s that a few petty sarcotraficentes 
are occasionally scapegoated, while the major operators continue to ply 
their trade, the consumption of cocaine in the US remains undiminished, 
and the Bolivian economy 1s subjected to yet further pressure. Small 
wonder that for almost all sectors of Bolivian political opinion which 
view sarcotrdfico as intrinsically corrupt, exploitative and prejudicial to 
economic recovery, Washington’s position appears less as absurd than 
as downright imperialist in its manipulation of aid and its strenuous 
application of 2 vicarious moralism. In a kind of political accelerator 
effect within the oppressed nation, this sentiment has objectively com- 
bined popular defence of the campesino farmers with pre-existing levels 
of state corruption to impede efforts at control and eradication. Even 
the Paz regime has resisted capitulation on this issue and argues for a 
US-financed body to purchase all ‘excess’ coca directly from local farmers. 


The Contradictions of Bourgeois Democracy 


Although the origins of the present economic crisis can be firmly 
located in the 19708 under the Banzer dictatorship, it 1s of considerable 
significance that the devastating ‘adjustment’ was begun in 1982 under 
the supervision of an administration which claimed to be of the ‘Lefer. 
Such a characterization may easily be dismissed as pure demagogy, but 
it remains a fact that for much, of its period in office the UDP regime 
included not only Siles’s own MNRI (which split with Victor Paz’s MNR 
even before he joined forces with Banzer in 1971) but also the Commu- 
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nist Party (PCB) and the Movimento ds la Izquierda Revoluctonaria (MIR}— 
political formations pledged to the structural transformation of the 
country along socialist lines. These three parties are the strongest 
organizations of the national Left, and from the fall of Banzer in 1978 
to the UDP’s assumption of office ıt was this alliance that enjoyed 
majority support for its platform of democratizing government and 
reactivating the economy along more egalitarian lines. The regime must, 
therefore, be distinguished from the staunchly conservative admunis- 
tration of Belaúnde that came to power ın Peru ın 1980 and, indeed, 
from the other post-mulitary administrations in the Southern Cone 
which, with the partial exception of Garcia’s APRA regime, exclude the 
traditional forces of the Left. The Bolivian experience is in some key 
respects more like that of Euro-socialism, even though its failure is 
significantly more pronounced. 


The Bolivian apertera (‘opening’) occurred earlier than elsewhere in the 
subcontinent, in part because of the marked down-turn in the economy 
but also because, in the eyes of the Carter administration, the Banzer 
regime was incomparably less resourceful than neighbouring dictator- 
ships and, after seven years in power, patently ripe for replacement. 
Thus, the full panoply of Washington’s erratic human rights policy could 
be applied with a measure of confidence, whereas almost everywhere else 
in the region it signally failed to have a decisive impact, the dictatorships 
subsequently collapsing through severe internal contradictions and the 
strain of a continuing economic crisis.1° However, even in the Bolivian 
case the US mandate was insufficient, and instead of an orderly transfer 
from military to civilian administration a period of absolute chaos 
ensued. In four years there were three sets of elections—all won by the 
UDP—seven presidents, and an equal number of coups. The details of 
this process are too labyrinthine to detain us here but a few general 


remarks are necessary.!! 


First, in the wake of the bemyerate, neither the military nor the ruling 
class as 2 whole displayed enough unity to consolidate an alternative 
regime. The military, long accustomed to the perquisites of direct rule, 
became the site of a number of projects that reflected both institutional 
and wider contradictions. Some simply determined to renovate the 
bawverato, believing in traditional fashion that the problem was not the 
system but the man (General Pereda, 1978); some stuck solidly by the 
defence of constitutionalism (General Padilla, 1978-79); some endeav- 
oured to establish a Bonapartist regime (General Natusch, 1979); and 
others, clearly allied to cocaine interests, were instinctively disposed to 
inflict a harsh, Pinochet-style dictatorship (General Garcia Meza, 1980— 


® Apart from Bobria, the only other ‘success’ for Carter's pohcy was the Dommicen Republic, where 
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81, General Torrelio, 1981-82). None of these efforts prospered for any 
length of time, most being resolutely opposed by the COB, the majority 
of the political parties, and the United States administration under 
Carter (with his weak yet obstinate defence of electoralism) or Reagan 
(where the principal factor was the cocaine question). 


Second, although the UDP was prevented from taking office in 1978 
and 1980 either by fraud or by a coup, its failure to assume power in 
1979 reflected the refusal of the civilian Right to acquiesce 1n a marginal 
victory that was vulnerable to a plethora of manoeuvres. The sectors 
opposed to a popular front government—notably Victor Paz’s MNR and 
Banzer’s new and remarkably adroit ADN—thereby manipulated the 
apparatus of constitutionalism to such a degree that it threatened to 
lose popular legitimacy. Shunning a consistently anti-militarist stance, 
they kept open the possibility of some hybrid regime ın which the 
presence of the military would stave off mass mobilization. Disunity in 
the dominant bloc delivered a great part of the political capital of 
constitutionalism to the UDP, but the Rights control of Congress 
allowed ıt to maintain its quota of legalist propriety. Against a back- 
ground of escalating economic crisis, ‘democratization’ was left ever 
pending at the top of the political agenda as the delay in the formation 
of a UDP government grew longer and longer. 


Third, the leadership of the COB persisted throughout these years in an 
essentially defensive strategy revolving around the question of elections. 
In this it drew on its strong anti-dictatorial traditions, as reflected in 
the miners’ extraordinary resistance to Garcia Meza’s coup in July 1980 
and their resolute actions in late 1981 and 1982 which eventually 
removed the army from power. Yet in 1980 the COB broke with tradition 
by signing a pact not only with the major political parties but also with 
the military itself to respect the elections. This action, which was widely 
criticized among the rank and file, was the closest the union leadership 
came to affirming the terms of comcertacton and, although rapidly over- 
taken by Garcia’s coup, it was fortified in the medium term by the 
subsequent experience of dictatorship and necessary recourse to ant- 
militarist mobilization. However, the 1980 pact followed a period of 
sharp class struggle in November 1979 when, after a two-week general 
strike, continuous street demonstrations and bloody repression, the 
regime of General Natusch was ousted in ignominious fashion to be 
replaced by an intenm, MNR-sponsored civilian administration. So high 
was the level of popular mobilization against Natusch, so great the 
confusion inside the military, and so cowed the equivocation of the 
major political parties, that it seemed for a time as if the whole 
constitutionalist entente would be swamped by a movement reminiscent 
of 1952 and 1971. This possibility was enhanced when the provisional 
government of Lidia Guelder attempted, within days of Natusch’s 
removal, to impose a set of IMF policies with MNR backing, thereby 
aggravating the political situation still further. The campesinos, who 
had mounted a series of crippling road-blocks to bring down Natusch, 
returned to the fray and cordoned off the country’s cities. If the COB 
then rejected the quite feasible option of toppling the new administration 
within a few days, this was in part because its urban rank and file had 
been exhausted by the anti-Natusch battles, and ın part because it 


continued to support electoralism and an eventual victory for the UDP 
to which many of its leaders were attached.’? It can therefore be said 
that although the leadership was undoubtedly reflecting the enthusiasm 
for an elected government among its constituency—at least part of 
which believed that the UDP would realize many of the demands and 
objectives of the 1970 programme—the COB’s actions at times went 
beyond simple acquiescence in the status quo and served as a brake on 
traditional methods of class struggle. 


Hence, when the UDP finally took office in October 1982, it owed its 
victory both to labour militancy and to the US boycott of the cocaine- 
linked military regimes; it appeared to incarnate the triumph of parlia- 
mentarism and yet lacked control of the rightist-dominated Congress; 
it was assured of the COB’s respect for the division of power and yet 
faced considerable expectation that this would be matched by extensive 
economic change at a time of unprecedented adversity. After the traumas 
of the previous four years even private enterprise welcomed the new 
administration, recognizing its technical and managerial skills as a 
qualitative improvement upon the intellectual and cultural poverty and 
rank corruption of military rule. Echoing this, the parties of the Right 
made the ntual promises to constitute a loyal opposition. The conditions 
for comcertacita were certainly present, but they were replete with 
contradictions. 


The UDP’s first economic measures—and perhaps the only ones 
developed without the direct influence of the international financial 
institutions—created concern in almost all sectors. On 4 November 
1982 the new government introduced a package which, except in two 
unorthodox initiatives, was typical of those prescribed by the IMF. First, 
it formally ‘de-dollarized’ the economy—that is, it prohibited all financial 
transactions in any currency other than the Bolivian peso. Second, it 
implemented a series of wage increases approximately equal to the rise 
in prices. At the same time a fixed exchange rate was declared. This 
naturally shifted the cost of the crisis onto those sectors that had 
previously been protected by virtue of holding dollars, and tended to 
alleviate the pressure on the working class and salaried employees. It 
also had the effect of shielding national reserves by obviating the demand 
for dollars for legal transactions. At first sight, then, the UDP appeared 
to have reversed key aspects of the 1952 system so that only specific 
factions of local capital had just cause to be alarmed. However, the 
accompanying reduction in subsidies and the precipitate devaluation of 
the now unexchangeable peso were quite incompatible with the other 
November measures and actively undermined them. Not the least effect 
was to create a vibrant ‘parallel’ market for dollars which soon became 
the principal mechanism for speculative inflation as the banks lost all 
confidence in a government that would not accept the exchange risk with 


2 It should be ead that oar interpretation of this coueal period differs sigmficantly from that of most 
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their dollars. Thus, ‘de-dollarization’ outlawed the old dual-exchange 
system, but the very surrender of state contro! launched it into the 
extensive orbit of the black market. This lack of policy coherence 
derived in no small part from the weakness of the state. But it also 
reflected disagreements within the UDP, caused principally by the fact 
that the goal of a ‘broad-based’ coalition required the inclusion of so- 
called ‘independents’, even though they held positions quite distinct 
from the majority of the PCB and the MIR and at least some factions of 
the MNRI. Indeed the MIR, whose leadership had evolved from a fiercely 
radical current ın the early 19708 to become a basically social-democratic 
grouping, continually oscillated between defence of the popular interest 
and of the old model. While the MNRI could accommodate such a 
contradiction within a traditional model of 1n-fighting dominated by 
presidential authority, and while the PCB leadership perceived it as the 
price for a ‘quota of power within an explicitly stagist strategy, the 
MIR could not withstand the tension it caused. It therefore left the 
regime after only four months and soon began to decompose. 


With the departure of the MIR the ‘independents’ gained in strength. 
Bereft of a popular base, fundamentally detached from the UDP’s 
struggle for power and nominal objectives, and primarily employed as 
technocrats, they not only called on the services of such bodies as the 
IMF and World Bank but also, logically enough, reflected their interests 
and strategies. Although they were not ın a position to subordinate the 
whole of government strategy to the logic of orthodox ‘adjustment’, 
these elements retained their posts throughout the UDP government and 
- succeeded in reviving the traditionalist course that has since deepened 
and broadened the economic collapse. Responsibility for this must be 
laid at the feet of the parties of the Left which, as in many other 
countries of Latin America, adopted an essentially discursive approach 
to politics that was grounded on general conceptions signally lacking 
in concrete and operative tactics. This debility has manifold courses— 
including a failure to develop the general conceptions themselves. At 
any event, the results rapidly become apparent ın Bolivia: the Left inside 
the UDP, lacking a viable radical programme for managing the crisis, 
acquiesced in the ‘only’ other option available—that proffered by the 
IMP—and simply attempted to water it down. 


The inclusion of the pro-Moscow PCB in the UDP administration certainly 
gave rise to considerable apprehension in the chancelleries of the West 
and among the most reactionary sectors of Bolivian society. But this 
was quickly dissipated when the Party adopted a profoundly conciliatory 
line in politics and economics. After an initial period of extreme caution, 
it came to occupy a prominent position in the ‘second’ phase of the 
regime with the appointment to the cabinet of Horst Grebe, an econom- 
ist trained in East Germany who established a firm æe facto alliance with 
the ‘independents’ and the institutions behind them. By mid-1983 this 
new internal balance of power was yielding policies dedicated to a 
restoration of the old model: wage rises were harshly compressed, state 
expenditure was further reduced except in the case of the military 
budget, local capital restored many of its safeguards against inflation, 
and imports were scythed back to levels that entailed plummeting 
production and widespread hunger. 


The Popular Response 


During the first year of UDP government the COB played a largely passive 
role in terms of economic strategy. Discerning elements of a new 
approach to controls on capital and having obtained defensible terms 
for wage increases, the leadership reflected and encouraged the initially 
cautious response of its rank and file. The first genuinely sharp encounter 
with the government harked back to the 19508 and centred on the 
miners’ demand for workers’ control in COMIBOL. This was eventually 
conceded in June 1983 and broadly perceived as indicative of Siles’s 
preparedness to restore the institutional apparatus of the early period 
of the revolution even though he himself had begun its suppression 
under IMF guidance later in the decade. In effect Siles had opted for a 
subordinate managerialist concession that yielded little ın terms of real 
power but, for a while at least, served to create the impression of 
radical popular participation. Nonetheless, costro/ obrero had been gained 
through the strikes and occupations of the FSTMB rank and file, thereby 
raising the spectre of the bitter struggles between Siles and Lechin of 
the late 19508. Hence, by the end of 1983, when the government was 
patently ditching its original economic policies, it attempted to pre- 
empt further union action by inviting the COB to participate directly in 
the administration. 


This initiative constituted an astute challenge to the leadership of the 
labour movement to develop an ‘alternative’ model of adjustment. The 
COB responded with what might be characterized as a programme of 
punciples, wherein the national interest was abstractly counterposed to 
that of the IMF and demands made for the suppression of corruption, 
contraband and speculaton—all of which were now flounshing to an 
unprecedented degree. This fell sufficiently short of a coherent, concrete 
and broadly persuasive manifesto to enable Siles to reject it as unviable. 
The COB was thus firmly placed in defensive opposition—refusing to 
bring the regime down but obliged to resist its central policies. When 
Grebe, in April 1984, brought a chastened faction of the MIR back into 
office and implemented a new set of profoundly inflationary policies, 
the COB immediately declared an indefinite general strike. This gained 
considerable support and was only lifted, as we have seen, once a 
government that now possessed little coherent policy beyond an aversion 
to repression agreed to suspend all payments to the private banks and 
to concede higher wage rises. The scenario was repeated in November, 
when the struggle became so prolonged that the very survival of the 
government was placed in doubt, with some factions of the Left 
surreptitiously exploring the possibility of a Bonapartist coup in league 
with ‘patriotic’ officers exasperated by the chaos and alarmed at the 
discontent engendered by the government. Given the historic weakness 
of parliamentarianism in Bolivia and its clear failure to resolve the 
present crisis, this tendency was not as aberrant as might at first be 
thought. It was undoubtedly encouraged by the decidedly erratic yet 


alluring tradition of populist military rule that had reached its apogée 
with the truncated Torres regime of 1970-71. 


Such an alternative ran up against the still potent attachment to consti- 
tutionalism and a profound scepticism that any wing of the military 
would seek to retain democratic liberties. It was further rendered 
untenable by two important developments. The first was the unmitigated 
defeat of UDP forces at the sixth COB congress in September 1984, which 
confirmed Lechin as executive secretary but also brought to the head 
of the organized working class a rapidly assembled alliance of bom- 
again syndicalists, Trotskyists and dissident wiristas on a platform of 
total resistance to the economic programme of the regime. This was 
the leadership that pursued the November strike with such vigour and 
held out the possibility of success via traditional methods of opposition. 
However, Siles responded with the only option bar open repression 
that was left at his disposal. Already handicapped by the Right’s control 
of parliament and now driven into a corner by the COB, he had recourse ` 
to the mediation of the Church, always eager to offer its moderate 
services on such occasions. By taking such a step, Siles wittingly 
acquiesced in what became known as the ‘golpe s/esiastrco’,which stipu- 
lated that his term of office be cut short and new elections be held in 
July 1985. 


This manocuvre—a strictly anti-constitutional one—gave the Right free 
rein to stage a heavily dollar-funded electoral campaign to complete the 
political defeat of the miserably divided UDP.13 On the other hand, it 
left the COB confronting a lame-duck administration which still sought 
to implement IMF policy but could now only be opposed at the nsk of 
accusations that the COB was undermining democracy and objectively 
supporting the Right. The challenge proved insuperable. In March 
1985, afflicted with a further devaluation and a crippling loss of real 
wages, the FSTMB declared yet another strike and ten thousand miners 
occupied La Paz. The CoB followed suit with a call for an indefinite 
general strike, and for a fortnight the country was all but paralysed. 
The scenes in La Paz, now echoing to the discharge of dynamite and 
to demonstrations as great as any in the previous decade, reminded 
many of the historic highpoints of popular mobilization. Lechin, at his 
most demagogic, opined that the only thing lacking for a revolution 
was arms; the unanimous cry was for the removal of Siles and for the 
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working class to take power.'4 But how? And led by whom? The 
Siles regime was universally derided and had long ceased to govern 
beyond promulgating devaluations. The workers were angry, in the 
streets and tired of legalist finery. They had staged half-a-dozen general 
strikes in twelve months and gained nothing. The only prospect was a 
resounding electoral victory for the Right, followed by stronger doses 
of IMF medicine and with the possibility of mulitary action to back it 
up. The situation could quite plausibly be judged revolutionary. 


It was not. On the one hand, the peasants were fully engaged in the 
harvest and, mindful of the lapse of the worker-peasant pact in December 
1979 and unable to see a viable alternative to Siles, desisted from a full- 
scale blockade of the highways. On the other, despite all its anti-UDP 
vitriol and capacity to mobilize the workers, the new COB leadership 
was still incapable of transcending the syndicalist parameters determined 
by the character of the organization itself. It was widely agreed that the 
workers should take power, but there had been no serious preparation 
and no mechanisms, either tactical or strategic, were available for this 
to be done. Although the strike predictably aroused considerable radical 
sentiment, the conditions for an insurrection of the type witnessed in 
1952 were manifestly absent. All this had become apparent by the time 
Siles called out the troops, who cleared the city of demonstrators and 
reimposed order with admirable decorum, secure in the knowledge that 
the peculiar concatenation of circumstances which bespeaks rebellion 
did not prevail. Only after the towns were invested by troops and 
popular sentiment had adjusted to the attribution of a prolonged but 
limited battle over economic issues rather than power did the COB 
convene an assembly of the parties of the Left, which had already shown 
itself unable to exploit the moment and lead a decisive challenge to the 
state. Even in their disgrace, the UDP parties were able to erode such 
shamelessly ultra-left illusions; the rest of the workers’ parties, including 
the Trotskyists, lacked sufficient popular support, organizational 
strength and initiative as well as the historic conditions to break the 
mould. Hence, not only was an idealized vanguard party absent but— 
perhaps more critical still minimal progress was made towards forging 
a state of dual power or even a front of the Left. The crisis had reached 
beyond the aficionados of the popular front who had done so much to 


aggravate it. 


Having embarked upon a US-style electoral campaign from the moment 
that the ink was dry on the November accord prepared by the clerics, 
both the ADN and the MNR derived further advantage from the divisions 
in the MIR and PCB, shattering any possibility of a united Left slate let 
alone one publicly opposed to the UDP experience. Whilst a significant 
sector of the radical Left argued for an electoral boycott because of the 
transparent irregularities and fraud which disenfranchised nearly half of 
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the rural electorate, eight socialist and Indian parties contested the poll 
and suffered badly from widespread tactical voting against Banzer by 
their dispirited constituency.!5 Equally, appreciable sectors supportive 
of the UDP in 1980 now voted precisely for Banzer as a ‘punishment’ 
of the Left as a whole for the misery over which it had presided. Given 
the strength of the ADN vote in La Paz, where the turn-around from 
the UDP’s easy victory in 1980 cannot simply be put down to fraud, ıt 
1s evident that Banzer gained the votes—if not the active support—of 
many people who traditionally backed the COB but had ‘lost their 
political memory’ of the 19708 under the impact of the much sharper 
reality of the early 19808. For this sector attacks on militarism had 
become largely ritualistic and were outweighed by a failure to provide 
any cogent answer to the cnsıs. 


The nature of the answer provided by Paz and backed by Banzer had, 
within a month of the election, destroyed many illusions and even 
served to dissipate much of the odium incurred by the UDP. Yet the 
essence of the crisis has not altered, and while the immediate tasks of 
the Left have been thrown back as so often in the past to reorganization 
and defence of the popular economy, the lessons of the UDP débâcle 
remain. The notion that some form of roseate concer/actoa, such as that 
embraced by Alan Garcia in Peru, will provide more than temporary 
relief from the crisis of capital in Latin America is thoroughly miscon- 
ceived. At the same time, it is evident that the denunciatory discourse of 
anti-imperialism is alone politically inadequate—although it necessanly 
forms the core of the opposition politics from which the formulation 
of sharp and viable alternatives will stem. 
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review 
Christopher Hill 


The Bourgeois Revolutions in Soviet 
| Scholarship 


In 1948 J. H. Hexter delivered a blistering attack on L.B. Wright’s 
Middle-Class Culture ta Eliyabetban England (1935). Wright was a fertile 
and stimulating scholar, whose inter-disciplinary work opened up many 
of the topics historians have been profitably pursuing since 1935. But 
Hexter objected to Wright’s use of the phrase ‘middle-class’. With some 
reason he argued that it had become a catch-all formula: in any century 
there was certain to be some evidence of a ‘rising middle-class’. Worse, 
it was a Marxist phrase. Hexter’s small point did not justify the savagery 
of his attack on Wright, which, in the epoch of the Cold War, had the 
effect of frightening historians off from following up Wright’s valuable 
insights. 


But now, more than a generation later, Hexter’s pupil Laura Caroline 
Stevenson has published a very good book whose laborious title, Prasse 
and Paradox: Merchants and Craftsmen in Elizabethan Popular Literature,' 
conceals the fact that it is about Elizabethan middle-class novels. 
Between the lines it is clear that there was a little faction between 
Ms Stevenson and her supervisor—‘two strong personalities’, as she 
discreetly calls them. Most of her book might have been written by a 
Marxist, and almost the only surviving remnant of Hexterism is an 
occasional ritual denunciation of the discredited ‘Marxist model’. This 
bit of demonology no doubt made it easier for her to get her excellent 
work accepted—though, perhaps significantly, it was published in 
England, under the auspices of the Past and Present Society, not in the 
USA. What the ‘Marxist model’ is, Ms Stevenson does not tell us; it is 
difficult to think what she had in mind. English-speaking Marxists, so 
far as I know, are far from being sufficiently in agreement with one 
another to produce a ‘model’, in the unlikely event of their thinking 
such a thing desirable. 


For Marxist models we have to look to Eastern Europe; and here I 
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come at last to the book under review.2 M. A. Barg is the doyen of 
Soviet historians of England, having produced a fine biography of 
Oliver Cromwell as much as thirty-five years ago. Since then, he has 
written one large volume on an earlier period —Studses in the History of 
Exnghsh Fendalism in the 11th-13th Centuries (1962)—but his main interest 
has continued to be in the seventeenth century. Jointly with the 
distinguished historian V. M. Lavrovsky he published Problems of the 
Eaglish Bourgeois Revolution in 1958, and a very important work on the 
popular forces in the English Revolution, especially the Diggers. This 
was a remarkable subject for a work published in 1967: it should long 
ago have been translated into English. Shakespeare and History followed 
in 1979, and an article, “The Place of the Seventeenth Century in the 
History of Europe’, in 1985. A man of many and varied interests, then, 
who publishes only when he has something significant to say. 


The present work, with its rather forbidding title, is not as easy a read 
as his Oliver Cromwell. It is a discreet protest against some prevailing 
orthodoxies in the Soviet Union which Barg attacks in the name of 
Marxism. So far as I am concemed, its main interest lies in the 
many valuable insights into bourgeois revolutions in general and the 
seventeenth-century English Revolution in particular—the fruit of many 
years’ reflection. 


Barg shows himself very well acquainted with West European scholar- 
ship, quoting Le Goff, Braudel, Panovsky and Weber, and referring to 
Croce, E. H. Carr and Popper. He has a good word for Asaales, and 
he describes the pre-Revolution émigré Vinogradov as ‘the great Russian 
medievalist’. But I was a little startled by his remark that ‘West European 
academics no longer shrink from the word revolution’ (p. 289). Alas: 
some English historians shrink from it like mad. Barg has interesting 
pages on structuralism (pp. 105-29): Lévi-Strauss, for instance, is con- 
sidered to be ‘the greatest French anthropologist of our time’, who has 
made ‘a series of important discoveries in forms of mentalities ... 
among pre-literate peoples’, even if he generalizes too widely from 
limited data. Barg also addresses the work of Foucault and Piaget, but 

them as anti-historical and impressionistic. Structuralism, he 
argues, builds abstract logical models of an extra-historical reality, 
lacking any dialectic of structure and process. Marxist history is (or 
ought to be) the dialectic of synchronic and diachronic, of function and 
development. 


For Barg a revolution marks a transition from one socio-economic 
formation to another. He sees an ‘epoch of bourgeois revolutions’ 
extending from the Reformation and Peasant War in sixteenth-century 
Germany to the French Revolution of 1789. A main advantage of taking 
this epoch rather than one particular revolution as the field of study is 
that it limits the danger of imposing a ‘Marxist model’, and enables the 
historian to study the difference between specific revolutions (pp. 296- 
7). He has, of course, a model of sorts. Some of Barg’s most interesting 
remarks deal precisely with such questions. A succinct paragraph justifies 
distinguishing the Reformation and Peasant War in Germany from 
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revolutionary crises in the Middle Ages: the relationship between 
peasant and burgher opposition on the one hand, and a plebeian 
opposition on the other, witnesses to the existence of a capitalist 
economic structure. So the peasant uprising could be linked with the 
political concept of the German nation (p. 338). 


The Concepi of Feudalism 


Barg has a sophisticated note on the misunderstandings which result 
from confusing the Marxist concept of feudalism as a socio-economic 
formation (where the emphasis is on the lord—peasant relationship) and 
the formal-juridical point of view more common in West European 
historiography. The latter regards it as improper to speak of ‘property’ 
in describing medieval landed relationships: ‘possession’ is the word. 
For his part, while accepting the validity on its own terms of the 
juridical position, Barg thinks that i fast the institution of property in 
land existed ın the Middle Ages: social relations were based on property 
and regulated by it (pp. 331-2). Nevertheless, Barg 1s critical of many 
medievalists among his Soviet colleagues just because they refuse on « 
priori theoretical grounds to consider the complicated reality behind the 
juridical point and to look seriously at the relation of feudal lords, not 
to the land, but to those who cultivated it (pp. 239-40). He rather 
unkindly signals the tautologies into which this refusal has led some 
Soviet historians. They have not, he suggests, sufficiently explored the 
contradictions between the legal status of a peasant cultivator before 
the royal courts, and his status in the manor court; and so have failed 
to probe the fundamental contradictions between the economic demands 
of the feudal mode of production and the judicial forms which express 
them. Already in the 11th to 13th centuries the common-law courts 
were over-riding local customs. English villeinage, retaining significant 
pre-feudal characteristics, contrasts with the serfdom of the rest of 
Western Europe (pp. 254-7). Hence the lot of the English peasantry in 
the 15th—16th centuries was very different from that of the French. In 
England the economic content of the juridical relations between lord 
and tenant changed to the advantage of the cultivators (pp. 254-63). 


From the fifteenth century centralized feudal rent—royal taxes and 
requisitions—became more important in the exploitation of the peasan- 
try as a class. Barg quotes Fortescue: for every éew the French peasant 
pays his lord, he pays five #as to the King. In the later fifteenth century 
there was a sharp increase in protests against taxes, and in peasant 
revolts. Landlords began to abandon labour services (or traditional 
money rents) in favour of leasehold. The Peasants Revolt of 1381, and 
Cade’s rebellion in 1450, started with protests against tex-collectors. 
With the establishment of absolutism the tax-man became public enemy 


No. 1 for the peasantry. 


Barg takes issue here with the American Marxist Paul Sweezy, for 
treating the ‘feudal economy’ and ‘money economy’ as mutually exclus- 
ive concepts, and consequently attributing everything progressive in 
Western Europe in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries to the begin- 
ning of capitalist relations. This is undialectical. Feudalism was not 
always in decline (any more than the middle classes are always rising). 


The progressive features of West European society in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, including the rise of town economies, were 
Jindal. 


Soviet historians too are confused on this issue, Barg thinks. Even the 
great Kosminsky suggests at least once that the growth of money 
rent signifies a decline of feudalism (pp. 268-71) when—on his own 
arguments—he should have spoken of a decay of masorialism. The 
switch to money rent was the way in which landowners met the crisis 
of the 14th to 15th centuries—and very successfully they did it. We 
must not emphasize only the negative side of money rent for feudalism. 
The ‘renaissance’ of West European feudalism (contemporaneous with 
the ‘second serfdom’ in Eastern Europe) has not been properly analysed 
yet; more work 1s needed. 


The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries witness not a crisis and decay of 
feudalism but an adjustment and transition to a higher stage—to the 
centralized absolutist state. Feudal production was at its height in its 
last two centuries (p. 287). The feudal state had intruded more actively 
into socio-economic processes in the period of the establishment and 
development of the feudal mode of production. It exercised a much 
more feeble influence in the period of classical feudalism; the feudal 
manor again undertook political functions in the period of feudal 
disintegration, and was gradually deprived of them in the period of 
centralized feudal monarchies (p. 138). 


The concept of the epoch of bourgeois revolutions opens new perspec- 
tives for studying each of the revolutions. At a certain stage in all 


bourgeois revolutions, the highest ranks of the bourgeoisie withdraw 
(or are removed) from political leadership. There is thus a hierarchy of 
‘revolutionariness’ within the bourgeoisie (cf. the Mountain and the 
Gironde). It 1s useless to talk about ‘the bourgeoisie’ without paying 
attention to this hierarchy. We must sort out which of the leading 
classes in the course of the revolution adhere to medieval codes of social 
and political ideas and which transcend them in a more or less conscious 
rejection of feudalism. 


The fundamental contradiction in feudal society is the antagonism 
between lords and peasants. But the reaction of peasants against feudal- 
ism, however violent, comes from within the feudal order; it must be 
distinguished from a rejection of feudalism from the standpoint of 
capitalist relations. In Soviet historical writing the two are hopelessly 
confused (p. 300). Peasants rejected feudal relations long before the rise 
of capitalist relations. Early bourgeois revolutions are simultaneously 
peasant revolutions—tevolutions within feudalism—and revolutions 
which aim at replacing feudal with capitalist relations. 


Of the two basic classes in early bourgeois revolutions, the bourgeoisie 
and the peasantry, the former is geographically concentrated, the latter 
scattered; there 1s a great difference of revolutionary potentiality between 
them (pp. 308-9). To guarantee the capitalist mode of production, the 
bourgeoisie must secure adequate political conditions. Its programme is 
thus primarily political, concerned to secure the wide, free and swift 
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development of capitalism.’ The bourgeoisie 1s thus necessarily involved 
in questions of power (pp. 308-9). Not so the peasantry. The bourgeois 
programme is all-national because political. The peasantry acts in a 
medieval way—instinctive, unorganized revolts, uncoordinated from 
place to place, from time to time. Despite their fandamental hostility 
to the feudal basis of society, for them the enemy is not a class but the 
local ‘tyrant’ (p. 305). They have no national plan but seek to protect 
traditional customs, rights, copyhold etc., against statute law. Such 
peasant demands look narrow—though in fact they raise fundamental 
issues of the bourgeois revolution (p. 309). 


The English Revolution 

In the English Revolution, despite appearances, it was the revolutionar- 
iness of the bourgeoisie that proved decisive. The classes had different 
consciousness of their objectives in the Revolution, and still more of 
the means of winning them. In political sophistication the bourgeoisie 
was far ahead of the peasantry—though the revolutionary energy of the 
latter surpassed the courage and determination in struggle of the former 


(p. 310). 


In terms of political experience—in Parliament and local government— 
the English bourgeoisie was also far ahead of other West European 
countries. The still prevailing domestic system meant that there was no 
possibility of proletarian opposition. For workers in domestic industry 
the enemy was the lord of the manor rather than the employer. The 
experience of the English Revolution was unique: there was no foreign 
intervention; there was a ‘respectable’ ally in the gentry, and so no need 
for alliance with the peasantry. The Parliamentanan gentry were gentry 
only in the old ‘estates and orders’ scheme of things: in socio-economic 
terms they were bourgeois (pp. 310-11). 


The bourgeoisie showed skill, courage and class egoism. Its hands were 
completely free because of its political over-balance in relation to the 
masses who followed it. But its aims were restricted: secunty and free 
circulation of capitat—no more. Hence the limited outcome of the 
Revolution—in the end the monarchy was preserved, together with the 
privileges of the aristocracy: a safeguard against more radical revolution. 
In the French Revolution the bourgeoisie was much more alienated 
from the aristocracy, because urban capitalism was much more advanced. 
The English bourgeoisie had been associated with the land either as 
purchasers or as leaseholders long before 1640 (p. 312). 


Barg distinguishes three ‘projects’ in bourgeois revolutions—those of 
the past, the present and the future. Peasant revolutions are backward- 
looking; theirs is ‘the project of the past’. If the peasantry are successful, 
they may stir the bourgeoisie into action (p. 302). But the top bourgeoisie 
has accepted and adapted to feudal society. In the German Reformation 
and Peasant War ‘the project of the past’ mobilized a medieval-type 
social movement—peasantry and burghers: it was the culmination of 
past history (p. 303). The ‘project of the present’ was that of the 
capitalist class forces which had grown up within feudal society. Two 
modes of production were ın conflict, and so the revolution turned into 


a national political struggle for national ends. This was a new type of 
class war, distinct from peasant revolts which had great destructive force 
but no constructive national policy. The peasantry cos/d not change the 
social structure. Hence the bourgeoisie could claim to be genuinely 
‘national’ in a way the peasantry could not. The ‘project of the present’ 
represented the maximum possible at the time: hence bourgeois 
hegemony. It was transcended only by ‘the project of the future’—the 
levelling aspirations of the plebs, which would have led to the most 
complete clearing of the country from the Middle Ages. The ‘project 
of the future’ emerged at the highest point of the revolution (Diggers, 
Babeuf), but it was not feasible at that stage of history. The time has 
come, Barg concludes, to study in a comparative perspective the unique 
individuality of each bourgeois revolution—as it progressed from inner- 
feudal class antagonisms to class antagonisms arising from nascent 
capitalist society (p. 314). 


Barg has some interesting reflections on time. Only from the Renaiss- 
ance, he suggests, was there a problem of understanding the historical 
past. No epoch had been so obsessed by the future as the Middle Ages; 
only its future was envisaged in heaven rather than on earth. The 
Renaissance looked to an earthly future; the past was studied for the 
sake of the present and future. This produced comparisons of historical 
epochs, the discovery of historical time; social knowledge was converted 
into historical knowledge. But the ideas of history as a cyclical process, 
of the hierarchical great chain of being, of man as a plaything in the 
hands of fortune were still retained (p. 83). 


The rise of capitalism and the beginnings of revolution ın the seven- 
teenth century coincided with an elevation of the category of space. 
The deductive and geometrical methods of Hobbes and Descartes 
removed the problem of time to a subordinate position. For Newton 
time was absolute, independent of events or processes. His teleological 
concept of time was criticized by Berkeley, Leibniz and Hume. But 
only with historical geology, palaeontology and the idea of progress— 
associated with the bourgeois revolutions of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries—do we get a full concept of historical time. 


Yet the subjectivity of the historian remains; he translates the idiom of 
another age into his own. Written sources are no less subjective. 
Whether the historian knows it or not, he looks at the past through the 
prism of a present. Each new present—with its characteristic social 
reality—reveals new problems, new sides to questions which had seemed 
to be solved in former presents. And always “between the histonan and 
the fact falls the source’ (p. 161), whose availability is constantly open 
to change. But if the past depends on the present, without the past 
there is no future (pp. 93—4). There is a relativity here which must have 
surprised some of Barg’s colleagues. 


Barg’s ideas may seem less orginal here than in the Soviet Union. What 
is impressive is his awareness of West European thought, his readiness 
to make use of it, without being so captivated by it as to renounce the 
Marxism of which he is such a distinguished proponent. It would be 
interesting to know what Barg would make of the recent work of David 
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Blackbourn and Geoff Eley,? who argue that the ‘peculiarities of German 
history’ are not due to the lack of a successful bourgeois revolution. 
Pointing to the close parallels between the class structure of eighteenth- 
century England and nineteenth-century Germany, the continuing role 
of the aristocracy and the monarchy, Blackbourn and Eley argue that 
the earlier epoch of bourgeois revolutions made it possible for Germany 
(and Japan, for that matter) to become a bourgeois state without 
undergoing a bourgeois revolution. 


My crude summary has done nothing like justice to the depth and 
subtlety of Barg’s arguments. It is a great pity that his book will not 
be easily available to English and especially American readers, who are 
still encouraged to believe that a “Marxist model’ exists, even though 
Marxism has so frequently been ‘discredited’. 





3 The Pecubertins of Geman Histery,O UP, 1984 
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review 
Felicity Edholm 


Class and Impressionism 


One of T.J. Clark’s objectives in The Painting of Modern Life is to make 
us ‘unlearn our present ease with Impressionism’, and in this he succeeds 
magnificently.* By raising the issue of the representation of class (usually 
dismissed as irrelevant in art history), he opens up the whole field of 
Impressionist painting to a range of questions and readings which 
are seldom addressed. The book sets out to demonstrate that the 
Impressionists, who were above all concerned to represent ‘modern 
life’, were unable to identify its major dynamic: the changing nature of 
class relations, and in this it is not entirely successful. This 1s in part a 
result of its form, for The Painting of Modera Life is a collection of essays. 
Admittedly these are very closely linked, but they are discrete essays 
none the less. Clark is not then providing, as he did in his two earlier 
books on Courbet, a comprehensive account of the determinants and 
mediations of a particular area of Impressionist painting. Rather, his 
purpose, within the framework of discussing the representation of class 
and the significance of ‘modern life’, is to study very closely four 
paintings and their particular determinants. The shift of focus between 
the essays—from a detailed account of the contemporary reviews of 
Manet’s O/ympia, to a discussion of the changing nature of the suburban 
landscape—gives the book as a whole a quite distinctive rhythm and 
effect, for each essay asks a specific range of questions and enlists its 
own forms of analysis. This structure limits the effectiveness of the 
book’s central argument. For, although the essays are connected by a 
general introduction and conclusion and share a common problematic, 
not all the issues raised in the introduction are addressed ın the essays, 
nor are all the conclusions argued through. 


This is not to imply that there 1s a lack of coherence, nor that the main 
thesis is unconvincing—only that too many perspectives are opened up, 
too many issues raised and questions posed, too few answered. Clark 
is starting a debate, not contributing to one that is already under way, 
and therefore faces the problem of having to set out the terms. None 
of the ground that he covers can be taken for granted. The problems 


“T.J. Clark, The Pastmg of Modern Life Parts m the Art of Mami amd His Followers, Thames and 
Hudson, London 1985 
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of the essay form are exacerbated by the constraints of originality and 
some of the central arguments need room to spread. Each essay could 
have been a book. 


Clark’s central concern with the issue of class is implicit in his definition 
of sociey: ‘a set of means for solidarity, distance, belonging and 
exclusion. These things are needed pre-eminently to enable the pro- 
duction of material life to fix an order in which men and women can 
make their living and have some confidence that they will continue to 
do so. Orders of this sort appear to be established most potently by 
representations . . . (which) are constantly subordinated to the test of 
social practice . . . In capitalist society economic representations are the 
matrix around which all others are organized. In particular the class of 
an individual ...1s the determinant fact of social life’ (pp.6-7). The 
latter half of the nineteenth century witnessed the increasing invasion 
of commodity production into everyday life. It was also a period in 
which class relations and the representations of class were undergoing 
dramatic change, in which the ‘sospelles couches sociales were being con- 
structed as an entity apart from the proletariat’ (p.235), in which, with 
the inevitable extension of control over all aspects of working-class 
life—including, for the first time, leisure—the site and forms of class 
struggle were changing. Clark pays special attention to the new Parisian 
petite bourgeoisie and to public forms of leisure, the area of spectacle 
that was the ‘great symbolic field in which the battle for bourgeois 
identity was fought’ (p.204). This area was also a central concem of 
Manet and the Impressionists, particularly in the 1860s and ’7os. 


In his four essays Clark dissects four themes, each corresponding to 
one of Manet’s major paintings. He looks at the Haussmannization of 
Paris (Manet’s L’ Exposition Universelle de 1867), the prostitute (O/ympia, 
1863); the environs of Paris (Arpentexil, Les Canotiers, 1874); the café 
concert (Us Bar anx Foles-Bergsre, 1882). For Clark, Manet was the one 
Impressionist painter able to depict the unease and ambiguity of modern 
life and to locate these in class terms, in the struggles of the petite 
bourgeoisie. Other painters, and indeed writers, of the period saw 
modernity revealed in the unfixed and unfinished, in ambiguity and 
improvisation: they remained ‘on the surface and made do with ambi- 
guity’ (p-47). Manet conveys some of what lies beneath that surface. 
The starting-point for each of Clark’s essays is the interrelationship 
between the restructunng of class relations, the elements that character- 
ized modern life and the ways in which they were represented and 


perceived. 


The essay on Haussmann’s Paris is certainly one of the most interesting 
discussions available on this extensively analysed phenomenon. Many 
historians have shown that Haussmanization was a coherent project, 
essentially to do with the bourgeoisification and sanitizing of Paris, the 
removal of the working class from the centre to the periphery, the 
opening of the city to allow greater control, to prevent urban riots, and 
to facilitate the entry of modern communications. Clark goes further 
than this and looks at the underlying changes in class relations. Paris, 
he stresses, remained an overwhelmingly working-class city, even after 
the exodus from the centre and despite the pressure of rising rents and 


restricted space. The old quertier economy, however, was being 
destroyed as small-scale localized production became increasingly deter- 
mined by broader social relations. The kind of mass-produced goods 
demanded by the grasds magasins, for example, radically altered the 
Organization and quality of work performed ın the gwartiers. ‘The unity 
of work, residence and distraction’ (p.58) was splintered, inter-class 
relations were changed and the locus of class struggle shifted from the 
guartier to the city as a whole. ‘Life was increasingly classed and classified 
along universalized class lines which were located outside the quartier’ 
(p.59). Haussmann’s boulevards opened up the city to capital, and 
homogenized the business of Paris. 


The city was now seen in two conflicting ways: as legible, confused, 
chaotic; and simultaneously as inflexible and divided, its previous unity 
shattered. Haussmann’s critics deplored the loss of street life (the life 
of the guertr) and blamed the city and the Baron for changes which 
were essentially brought about by capital. Clark points out the extent 
to which Haussmann and his critics shared a similar vision of what a 
city should be: a place of order, clear representation, ultimate coherence, 
a city with ‘its own scale, focus and imagery’ (p.66). Haussmann vainly 
attempted to create this, but it was no longer possible. Capital had 
rendered the city unintelligible. Manet’s painting of the Exposition 
Universelle of 1867 seized on many of the contradictions of modern 
Paris, representing in part the view that the city had been erased to 
make way for something else: ‘an image put in place of a aty which 
had lost its own means of representation’ (p.62). The very form of the 
painting, its deliberate sketchiness, demonstrates the changing make- 
shift, unfinished nature of the city itself. The ‘great categories of 
collective life . . . have not yet been made over to the commodity form 
though the effort to do so is umpressive’ (p.63). Clark also shows how 
the real interest for Manet—as for the citizens in the painting—and one 
of the essential elements of modern life is the spectacle of each other: 
heterogeneous Parisians, with Paris itself as a backdrop’, ‘a gas-lit 
picture in a diorama’ (p.62). 


The shift in focus between the first and second essays is dramatic. 
Whereas Manet’s painting serves essentially to illustrate Clark’s dis- 
cussion of the city, in the essay on O/ywpia the painting itself is used 
to consruct the central thesis that ‘nakednesss is a strong sign of class’ 
(p.146). Clark argues that the horror evoked by Ofmpia was a direct 
result of the fact that Manet’s subject was not ‘a nude’—protected 
from any connotations of class—but a naked, working-class prostitute. 
Moreover, the prostitute was not entering into the game, essential to 
the bourgeois client at that period, which demanded the fiction of desire 
and the invisibility of class. The essay has three main themes: the 
contemporary critical response to the painting; the essential class- 
significance of the distinction between fls and comrtesax, and the way in 
which Manet defines Olympia’s body in paint. While the central dis- 
cussion of class is extremely illuminating, Clark seems to ignore another 
crucial aspect: namely, what Olympia represented as a woman. The 
painting depicts a particular body, its references are to other particular 
bodies rather than to ‘the nude’ and to the realm of fantasy and 
generalized desire to which the nude belongs. Olympia thus refers to 
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the realm of lived sexuality. But, as well as asserting her physical 
particularity, she is also expressing her knowledge of herself as a naked 
woman, the fact that she is in control of the situation and makes no 
pretence about what that situation is. She is unambiguously asserting 
her own power. It is arguable that these claims were as important as 
her class position in determining the effect she had on her audience. After 
all, this was the period in which any kind of assertion of independence by 
women was illegitimate, in which bourgeois women were subjected to 
extraordinarily elaborate restrictions, in which they created a scandal if 
they walked on their own ın the street. A painting which showed a 
woman asserting her independence, her control over her self, her body 
and her sex in so unambiguous a way can only have been deeply 
shocking. i 


Clark argues that the high visual uncertainty of Ompia contributed to 
the furore, but it is quite likely that the real sense of outrage came 
from the particularity and realism of the painting of the body. The 
contemporary cartoons of Olympia, reproduced in the book, would 
seem to reinforce this interpretation. They all exaggerate Olympia’s 
feet. In the painting itself her feet are small and half hidden in her 
mules; in the cartoons they are huge, offensively evident, detailed. 
Nudes don’t have feet like that, they hardly have feet at all. Feet of this 
kind belong to the naked, all-too-human body; they are too real to be 
part of the vocabulary of eroticism to which the nude and the courtesan 
belong. 


In his introduction Clark states that one of his objectives 1s to make us 
feel again the shock of Impressionism, and ıt is one of the strengths of 
the book that he does this so successfully, particularly in relation to 
Manet. Less convincing, however, is his discussion of Monet, in his 
third essay on the environs of Paris. This is perhaps the most ambitious 
of the four essays, tackling an essential aspect of Impressionist painting. 
But although it opens up an entirely new way of looking at Impressionist 
landscape, this section of the book is the most marred by the limits of 
the essay form. The essential modernism of the suburban landscape— 
defined by the ‘juxtaposition of production and distraction . . . factories 
and regattas’ (p.146)}—was faced by the Impressionists as a represen- 
tational challenge. But Clark argues that because they failed to recognize 
its class nature, and therefore its fundamental character, they, particularly 
Monet, could not represent its specificity. While Manet partially grasped 
the class dimension of this landscape and was thus able to represent 
some of its contradictions, Monet became the painter of “orderliness 
and domesticity’ (p.189}—Clark’s characterization of late nineteenth- 
century landscape painting in generat—and turned his back on the 
uneasy juxtapositions that were essential to the new landscape. Clark 
intensely dislikes the way in which Monet simply incorporates factory 
chimneys and smoke into his landscapes, as if they were trees. But 
although many of his comments are highly perceptive—not least his 
point that Monet is unable to represent the real muddle and mess of 
the growth of Argenteuit—Clark certainly does not convey the shock 
effect that Monet’s paintings initially had. He does not appreciate 
Monet’s significant challenges to a bourgeois vision of landscape, nor 
explore what Monet was actually trying to do. These shortcomings 
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might not matter in another context, but Monet’s ‘failure’ is made to 
carry considerable weight, not only in this essay but in the general 
conclusion: “This painting did not find a way to picture class 
adequately . . . ıt was not able to devise an iconography of modern life, 
one capable of being sustained and developed by succeeding generations. 
That failure derives above all, I think, from its mistaken sense of what 
class was and how it showed itself (p.259). Compelling though this 
argument may be, it is not conclusively supported by the book as a 
whole. The four essays contribute to the thesis but do not collectively 
construct it, while the weightiness of the concluding chapter and of the 
introduction are unable to impose it. More questions need to be asked, 
the painters themselves need to be located in their class, we need 
more discussion of class representation and class visibility, of what an 
iconography of modern life could and would have involved, and so on. 
Yet the fact that these and many other questions can even be asked is 
only one indication of the enormous importance of The Painting of 
Modern Life. Already it has totally changed the nature of discussion on 
the representation of modern life in Impressionist painting. 


document 


The Lost World of British 
Communism: Two Texts 


[NLR readers have been gexsroas with criticisms, corrections and documents. 
Two of them are reproduced below. The second instalment of this article bas been 
beld ever for publication im the next issme: Raphael Samuel.) 


1. T.A. Jackson: Letter to a Jewish Comrade, 1933 


[This letter, addressed to questions of personal and national identity, and written 
in the midst of the Comintern s Third Pertod ‘ultra-lsftisw, is a testimony to 
the solidity of a Marxist tradition, of the obligation to reason, and of an 
wnexpected and welcome respect for the antenoncy of the child. The writer, T.A. 
Jackson, was a Clerkenwell printer by trads, an ‘impossibilis? propagandist in 
presr914_ years, one of twelve Communist leaders sailed during the General Strike, 
and a prolific writer on bistery, philosophy and literature. (Jonathan Rés, 
Proletarian Philosophers, Oxford 1984, bas a most perceptive account of bis 
politics, and Our History bas produced a useful short biography.) The letter 
bas been seat to me by Ray Waterman, who joined the Stepuey Communist Party, 
as a scheol-girl, in 1929. A Family of Shopkeepers, written wader the pen- 
name Ruth Adler, is ber fictronalized axtobiography of those times.) 


Cjo Daily Worker 
41 Tabernacle Street 
E.C.2. 


13.2.33 


Dear Comrade 


You ask me a very difficult and delicate question, and one that ıt 1s impossible 
to answer without a good deal of qualification, and consideration of aX the 
circumstances involved. 

Ultimately you, yourself, must accept the responsibility of deciding: all I can 
do ıs to suggest the general considerations you must take into account. 

(1) As between man and wife no outside party can or should interfere. It 1s 
a voluntary partnership necessarily involving give-and-take on both sides. 
(Therefore anything I say is merely in the direction of a suggestion.) 


IIQ 


(2) As for the case of a child of a marnage (of esy marriage), the practice in 
the USSR is (other things being equal) to regard she wether as the ‘Natural 
guardian’ of the child rather than the father. This 1s contrary to customary 
Jewish patriarchalism but 1s none the less common sense. 

(3) Ne question of principle is inveleed. Until we ourselves are in control of the 
State and therefore the State system of education, all schooling 1s dope of one 
kind or another. Whether you get the ‘dope’ with a Jewish or a Christian flavour, 
or, dodging religion altogether, get ‘Patriotic’, Union Jack’, or ‘Empire’ flavour 
instead, ‘dope’ ıs what the child will get from any school you are likely to be 
able to send him to. 

So far as any ‘principle’ 1s concerned, » ‘sacrifice’ them iw swpperting the state 
schools at all. 

(4) The general conclusion indicated above 1s re-inforced in your case by the 
question of Nationality. As against the (officially) ‘Christian’ state the Jewish 
people have always been (to a greater or lesser degree) subjected to disabilities. 
A Jew who 18 ashamed of being a Jew 1s a bigger fool—and a coward into the 
bargain. 

This, of course, does not mean that on questions of religious observance a 
Jew should not stand firmly for his own opinion against that of his fellow- 
Jews. But ıt does mean that a revolutionary Jewish comrade should be careful 
never to do the sort of thing the bourgeois Jews do to become ‘Christianised’ 
(and ultimately anti-Semites!). 

(5) To sum up, my opinion (on the whole—and for what it is worth— 
remembering that it is an optes only and not a rule that I or anybody can lay 
down) is that you should first of all try to persuade your wife to accept your 
point of view. Failing that, you should frankly let her have her own way, taking 
care that, when the child ıs old enough to understand, you make your position 
clear to him, and tell him ıt is a matter you and his mother have agreed to 
differ upon, and which he must, when he is of age, decade for himself. 

Remember—Lenin says, very wisely and truly, that no amount of books, no 
amount of teaching will free the mind of the workers from superstition unless 
they have from experience learned the need to struggle against the existing 
order of things. The converse ıs true—no amount of books or teaching will 
permanently affect your child if (a) you, all his life, set the example of struggle, 
and (b) do not make your opinions repellent to him by trying to force them wpex 
Aim. 

On the question of Empire Day opinion 1s sharply divided among the 
comrades in and around Headquarters. Some hold that the child should attend 
the school wearing revolutionary emblems and refuse to salute, sing etc. I am, 
myself, strongly of the other camp—which holds that we have no noght to 
impose upon children (who cannot possibly be old enough to have opinions 
of their own) the task of doing, and possibly suffering for, our propaganda 
work. 

I personally always used to keep my children from school on Empire Day, 
taking care to send a note to the head-teacher explaining that I was doing so 
on grounds of ‘conscientious objection’. 

If there were enough children of revolutionary parents ın any given school 
(or class even) to effectually sabotage the ‘demonstration’—say 40%—I would 
agree to the former policy. But not in any case where the child is likely to be 
victimised in any way or degree. 


Yours fraternally, 
Thos. A. Jackson 


PS I will 1f opportunity occurs deal with the subject in the D.W. (Dash Werker) 
but can get so little space in four pages that it 1s not likely to happen for a 
long time. 
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P.P.S. Most Impertant! The ‘Militant Athessf bas nothing to do with me or the 
L.M.A. It is a swindle issued by a man you must be on your guard against 
(Connna or Korinna). He was expelled from the Bradford Local—and can only 
have joined it to sabotage it. Cox/d say wach were—but this is enough. 


* k k k A 


2. Communism and Labour in 1947 


[The document enclosed with the following letter bears npon, and ts one of the 
real-life originals of, the central drama of Edward Upward s sovel The Rotten 
Elements. ] 


Sandown, 
Isle of Wight 


4.1.1986. 


Dear Raphael Samuel, 

We read ‘The Lost World of British Communism’ 1n NLR 154 with the greatest 
interest. You ask for documents relating to inner-Party life and we wonder if 
you would like to see the enclosed letter which we sent to World News and 
Views a8 a contribution to the pre-Congress discussion in 1948. It was not 
published. It was sent in the name of Hilda Upward—this must have been 
because she was Branch Secretary at the time—but it was really a combined 
effort of the two of us. 

It 1s often suggested that the ‘Kruschev Exodus’ of 1956 was the first sign 
of serious opposition to the leadership of the CPGB. We feel it should be known 
that there was opposition ın the second half of the forties and that criticism of 
the leadership was largely suppressed, each little pocket of resistance being kept 
isolated from the others. For example, we heard decades later when we read 
Harry McShane’s book Ne Mosan Fighter that Enc Heffer was in dispute with 
the leadership at this ume. We gather that his criticisms were much the same 
as ours. 

Have you seen the letter from the Australian CP dated 31st March 1948? 
This was held back by the British Party until they published it, in a slightly 
mutilated form together with their reply, ın Werld News and Vsews 10 the holiday 
month of August. We were electrified by the letter because its views were 
identical with ours. Our contnbution to Congress discussion was sent in some 
months before we had had a chance to read the Australian letter. We wrote to 
the Australians who sent us a dozen copies of their Commanust Restew for Sept. 
1984. This contained the original Australian letter of March 1948, the British 
CP’s reply and the second Australian letter demolishing the Brtitish reply. This 
second Australian letter was never published in Britain although we put ıt 
around as much as we could. We still have one copy of that Commanist Review. 
If you wished to see the second Australian letter we could send you a photocopy. 
We assume that you have had access to Werld News and Views Aug. 1948. 

We very much look forward to reading your second article and the expanded 
version to be published by Verso. 

Yours sincerely, 


Edward Upward 
Hilda Upward 


Sandown, 
Isle of Wight 


15.1.1986 


Dear Raphael, 

I enclose statements made by Edward and me to our Branch Committee 
meeting in Sept. ’47 I am afraid I misled you when we talked on the phone. 
Looking at our documents the other day I thought that my statement was the 
one I made to the Camberwell Borough meeting. Edward has now convinced 
me that this was not the case. Pm afraid we do not have the text of what I said 
to the Borough meeting. Such a text probably never existed because I would 
almost certainly have spoken from notes My speech was the result of endless 
discussion between Edward and myself. It would probably have been better 
suited to your purpose as a document. The descnption of the Borough meeting 
in Rettes Elements 18 pretty accurate, though we must confess that the passage 
of ume has somewhat blurred our recollections and ability to distinguish 
between fact and the fiction which was based on fact.[. . .] 


With best wishes from us both, 
Hilda and Edward 


Poltica! Statement made by Hilda Upward to Dulwich Branch Cites om 30 September 
1947 


There 1s one major point on which I want to express my views. It ıs such a 
fundamental point that it is bound to colour all our political thinking. This 1s 
the question—Does Lenin’s views of the necessity of destroying the capitalist 
state machine before building Socialism still apply? 

The post-war situation everywhere shows this to be so. Where the capitalist 
state machine has been destroyed, the transition to socialism 1s taking place or 
has taken place. Where the capitalist state machine has not been destroyed or 
has been resurrected, no advance to soctaliam 1s seen—uindeed these countries 
are threatened by Fascism. There 1s no reason why Bntain should be an 
exception. There ıs no specifically ‘Bntish’ path to Socialism There is only one 
path—that of Lenin. 

There have, of course, been changes in Britain since 1939. The capitalist 
crisis has deepened, the workers are more ready for a socialist solution. But 
the change has been one of degree only—a quantitative change, not a qualititive 
change The essential character of Botain has, unfortunately, remained the 
same. Therefore, I say that here we are not living in a penod of transition to 
socialism. “The path to Socialiam’ does not, as Pollitt says it does, ‘now open 
gloriously before us’ 

I believe that ın Botan today we have a capitalist government operating a 
capitalist state machine in the interests of Big Business. This state machine 
cannot be made to operate in the interests of the people, although the govern- 
ment can be forced to grant concessions if popular pressure 1s strong enough. 

Capitalism breeds cnses, war and fascism. So while ıt exists we have to fight 
against attacks on our standards of life, against war and fascism. All talk of the 
‘New Britain’ 1s dangerous—we still have the old Britain owned and controlled 
by Monopoly Capitalism. Is this statement bome out by the Government’s 
record? 

With regard to Foreign Policy I don’t think I need spend tme making out 
my case. We know what it 18. It is, of course, quite unmaruist to suppose that 
a government which consistently supports fascism against socialism abroad 
would ever oppose Big Business at home. But let us consider what is usually 


felt to be the greatest achievement of the Government—the nationalisation of 
the mines. What did this measure mean? Did it mean, as Cde. Gallacher told 
the world on the BBC, “That a great industry was becoming the property of the 
people’? Lenin said that ‘a state monopoly ın capitalist society 1s nothing more 
than a means of increasing and guaranteeing the income of millionaires in one 
branch of industry or another who are on the verge of bankruptcy.’ Cde. Pollitt 
makes two contradictary statements on the question in Leeking Abead—p.86 
Para beginning “The Nationalisation’ and p.94 Para beginning ‘Nationalisation, 
therefore’. I maintain that reduction of the wealth and power of the capitalist 
class would be a stage in the advance of the workers towards overthrowing 
capitalism, efter which they would take power and establish socialism. 

It is very important that the working class as well as the Party should be 
clear on such points. Otherwise when the people become disillusioned with 
what they thought was Socialism, they will have no alternative. 

On the question of production I fally support the arguments of the Trade 
Unionists quoted by Pollitt on p. 121——‘But I know good trade unionists who 
argue: “That's all very well, Harry, but what good 1s it 1f we produce more 
when there isn’t a plan? What good 1s it having 2 production drive if we have 
a wrong foreign policy which 1s going to land us ın the soup, no matter how 
much we produce?” And it 1s also argued: “If we fight for more efficient 
production now, won’t we be strengthening the Labour leaders in carrying out 
their reactionary policy abroad and giving in to the capitalists at home? Won't 
we just be making more profits for the capitalists?” ’ Pollitt does not answer 
their arguments directly but says this: ‘I would like to remind these comrades 
that just the same arguments were used when the Communist Party launched 
its great wartime drive for increased production and the opening of the Second 
Front. Many prophesied that it would lead to disarming the workers, the 
employers would take advantage of every concession and use it against the 
trade unions, and the Government would never open the Second Front anyway. 
The real result, however, was to strengthen the trade unions industnally and 
politically, to give the workers more say than before in the running of the 
factories and industries, and to help forward the fight for the arms that were 
produced to be used in the nght way.’ In my view there 1s a serious flaw in 
Pollitt’s answer. He seems to think that reasons which were valid dunng the 
war when the working class and the ruling class sank their differences in order 
to defeat a common enemy, necessarily remain valid today when the working 
class 1s confronted by its old enemy—the Butish ruling class. Pollitt goes on 
to say that the efforts of the miners have ‘put Botan in a better position to be 
independent than it would otherwise be’. And today we see how useless their 
efforts have been as far as making Britain independent goes. However much 
coal 1s produced we get no nearer independence. 

With regard to such bodies as Joint Production Committees, we bave not 
yet examined their theoretical implications I consider that we should be 
exceedingly cautious about them, understanding that ın certain conditions they 
could bear an unpleasant resemblance to a Naz Labour Front. In 1934 Palme 
Dutt listed as one of the features of Fascism ‘compulsory committees or joint 
industrial councils of capital and labour’. I think jpcs should be used (if possible) 
to improve conditions, to demand inspection of the firm’s books, etc. 

Plawssag. I will read what Lenin said about planning under captialism. “The 
trusts, of course, have not created, do not create now, and cannot create full 
and complete planning. But, however much of a plan they may create, however 
closely capitalist magnates may estimate in advance the extent of production 
on a national and even international scale, and however systematically they may 
regulate it, we still remain seder capitalise—captialism ıt is true, in its new 
stage, but still, unquestionably, capitalism. The “‘proximity” of me capitalism 
to Soctalism should serve for the real representatives of the proletariat as an 
argument proving the nearness, case, feasibility and urgency of the Socialist 
revolution, and not all as an argument for tolerating a.fepudtation of such a 


revolution or for making capitalism more attractive, in which work all the 
reformists are engaged’ (State and Revelatiex). 1 hear that Cde Campbell is 
producing a detailed plan for the various industries—this book to be sold ın 
the same way as Leaking Ahead. I do not think tt 1s part of our job to do this. 
When we have achieved power we shall be able to plan and to carry out the 
Plan. 

‘The Workers can Save Britata:’ The workers cannot and will not save capitalist 
Botun. If Britain remains capitalist it 18 lost. 

You will probably criticise my statement by saying that it is negative and 
destructive instead of positive and constructive. I agree that my analysis of the 
situation 18 disagreeable. But nowhere in the world has ıt been found possible 
to establish Socialism without preliminary destruction. Once again “Lenin 
remains true. 

But we must, of course, have a short-term policy. I suggest the following:- 

Cut the Forces. 

No conscription either by law or by hunger. 

Trade with Russia and the New Democracies. 

Slash profits—cut prices. 

Soak the nch. 


I think that at present we should grve electoral support to the Government 
because it 18 more susceptible to pressure than a Tory Government would be. 
This is really a question of tactics and I am open to conviction on this point. 
But it 1s essential to explain to the people the true nature of the Government, 
otherwise the workers’ support will enable it to put across measures which no 
Tory Government would dare attempt. 


* k k k k 


Nicolas Krassó 1930—86 


It is with great sadness that we inform our readers of the death of 
Nicolas Krassó; he died on January roth this year, following a fire 
accident at his home in November from which he did not recover. 
Nicolas joined the editorial committee of the Review in 1965. He 
brought to the work of our collective invaluable human, intellectual 
and political qualities; as comrade, friend and counsellor he will be 
sorely missed. For us he was a living link with the classical heritage, 
and contemporary predicament, of Central European socialism. 


Born in Hungary in 1930, Nicolas first joined a Communist youth cell 
in 1945. In the early years of Liberation he was impatient of the Party’s 
accommodation to many features of the old Hungary. He sent an article 
to the Party daily attacking the privileges of the Catholic Church and 
arguing that Cardinal Mindszenty’s clerical reaction should not be 
allowed to dictate the pace of socialist advance; to his great surprise 
the article was printed, corresponding as it did to a new shift in Party 
policy. While aged only seventeen or eighteen, Nicolas became not only 
a contributor to the Party theoretical journal but also a collaborator on 
the magazine Forwm, one of whose editors was Georg Lukács. The 
atmosphere of hope and enthusiasm, in which it seemed possible that 
there could be a settling of accounts with the old order, and the 
invention of a new Hungary corresponding to the ideals of 1848 and 
1919, came to an end with the attacks on Lukács and the Rajk trial in 
1949. Though Lukács no longer had an official teaching post he 
continued to conduct a seminar on Aesthetics which Nicolas occasionally 
attended as a philosophy student at the University of Budapest. Together 
with his friend Istvan Meszaros, he translated into Hungarian works 
that Lukacs had written on German literature. With the easing of the 
political climate in Hungary Nicolas contributed to literary journals and 
attended mectings of the Petofi Circle. The vigour of one of his essays, 
a thinly veiled critique of the roots of dogmatic schematism, earnt him 
a rebuke from Lukacs, which he liked to quote: ‘It would be a pity if 
a talented young comrade like yourself ended up a Trotskyist.’ 


Nicolas gave a number of accounts of the 1956 uprising, one of which 
we will be publishing in the Review as a tribute to his memory and in 
commemoration of the thirtieth anniversary. He plunged into the 
tumult: on the one hand bringing Lukács the first news of open revolt, 
and urging the leading reform-Communists at the Party House to take 
the initiative, on the other attending meetings of the district and factory 
councils which sprang up all over Budapest. He was dismayed at the 
paralysis and pessimism he encountered at the Writers Union. Following 
the second Soviet intervention he was elected the delegate of a District 
Revolutionary Council in a working-class Budapest suburb. With some 


success he urged the necessity of establishing a Central Workers Council, 
but he failed to convince the latter that negotiations should be opened 
directly with the Soviet authorities and not with the Junta which had 
been installed to replace the Nagy Government. He was always intensely 
annoyed by those who attempted to construct a neat myth around the 
uprising, ignoring its cross-currents and confusion. In his view ıt did 
offer the opportunity for a decisive break with Stalinism, but this would 
be achieved by strengthening an independent workers’ power and 
linking it to reform Communism, rather than by romantic gestures or 
vain anti-Soviet provocations. 


In mid-November, following the arrest of his brother, Nicolas left 
Budapest and made his way to the Austrian border. After a brief stay 
in Vienna he travelled to Britain. Thanks to the sponsorship of Isatah 
Berlin he obtained a studentship at Oxford. However, he was little 
attracted to Oxford life and even less to the opportunities for self- 
promotion available to those who joined the Cold War chorus. He 
found the cosmopolitan atmosphere of London more agreeable, usually 
living within walking distance of the British Museum; he met his first 
wife, an Englishwoman of staunch working-class convictions, working 
in a launderette in the vicinity of the Museum. Always an enthralling 
conversationalist, though sometimes difficult to keep up with, Nicolas 
would participate in meetings of the London New Left Club and wrote 
his first article for the NLR, a review of the Peter Sedgwick edition of 
Victor Serge’s Memoirs, in 1962. His appreciation of Serge allowed him 
to express his abiding contempt for philistine and bureaucratic politics, 
and in particular for the credulous or cynical former Stalinists who were 
eager to denounce ‘the god that faded’. 


Despite his admiration for Serge’s integrity and consistency, Nicolas 
could not support any philosophy or politics of ‘revolutionary romanti- 
cism’. He was committed to Lukacs’s view that the essence of revolution- 
ary politics is finding the necessary mediation between revolutionary 

| goals and present forces. He found the poetry of Attila József a constant 
inspiration. Introducing a translation of Józsefs poem ‘Consciousness’ 
in NLR 37 he wrote: ‘. . a merely subjective emotional rebellion is quite 
compatible with, moreover ıt is directed towards enslavement: it 1s the 
real situation that has to be changed. But as opposed to the vulgar- 
Marxist view, the ultimate source of enslavement is seen (by József) as 

| a subjective vis teerties—a lack of consciousness.’ This comment was 
elicited by J6zsef’s lines: 


See, here inside 1s the suffering, 

out there, sure enough, is the explanation. 

Your wound is the world—it burns and rages 
J and you feel your soul the fever. 

You are a slave as long as your heart rebels— 

you can become free if you don’t indulge 

in building yourself the kind of house 

which a landlord settles 1n. 


A number of the observations made by Nicolas about József had a 
\ certain application, wsxtatis mutandis, to himself. He wrote of József 


1 


feeling isolated by the advance of Reaction and living in a country 
‘which was becoming more and more parochial’. He wrote of József 
making ‘a tremendous effort to concentrate his emotional and intellectual 
powers on finding a modus vivendi in a situation that was to him 
completely absurd.’ Nicolas engaged in a lifelong struggle against 
parochialism and against situations he found absurd. After 1956 Nicolas ¢ 
became an exile not so much from a country as from an epoch. 


With the advent of 1968 he felt more at home again, and found himself 
much in demand as a lecturer in the Anti-Universities and Teach-Ins of 
the time. He met his Palestinian second wife at a demonstration/meeting 
which he addressed outside the Soviet Embassy following the invasion 
of Czechoslavakia. 


The breadth of his knowledge and reference was always a source of 
astonishment. Isaac Deutscher declared that his command of the Marxist 
classics was unrivalled. In order to marry his second wife he had to 
prove to her parents that he was a convert to Islam; after a conversation 
with Nicolas, the Imax of the London Mosque gave this Jewish Marxist fr~ 
the necessary certificate, informing him that he had rarely had the 
privilege of engaging in such a learned discussion of the Koran and 
Muslim theology. 


Nicolas could detect the weak argument or facile transition in an article 
or book seemingly at a glance. At the invitation of Alexander Cockburn 
he wrote a number of pieces for the New Statesman, in which he assailed 
the characteristic vices of the criticism of the day, including a particularly 
acute assessment of 2 book on language by George Steiner. 


Nicolas became best known to a wider public through his debate with 
Ernest Mandel on the nature of Trotsky’s Marxism; his original article ” 
was much translated and the exchange was published as a book in 
several countries. He was convinced that Trotsky had failed to find the 
necessary mediations in his momentous struggle with Stalin, identifying 
the failure of the Left Opposition to find common ground with Bukharin ~~ 
as a fatal mistake. Nicolas greatly disliked the ttle of Trotsky’s The 
Revolution Betrayed but commended the more dialectical approach to be, 
found within the book itself. 


The political and intellectual issues which most engaged and excited 
Nicolas were those relating to the Communist future. He was very “ 
disappointed when refused a visa to visit the United States since he felt 
the necessity to face the challenge of a materially advanced capitalist 
society. Though formed in an Enlightenment tradition, he was fasci- 
nated by the political and cultural effervescence of post-’68 on both 
sides of the Atlantic. He rejected consumerism on epicurean grounds 
and embraced counter-culture without abandoning any of his classicism. 
For practical rather than romantic reasons he became a species of 
philosopher-in-residence to a section of the London squatters’ move- 
ment in the 19708. It was good to see a roomful of the comrades 
listening attentively as Nicolas recited Goethe’s Fasst from memory, 
furnishing his own extempore translation. When the police raided the 


Huntley Street occupation Nicolas was one of the last to leave,-as he’. 
made sure no book was left behind. 


Despite his long residence in Britain, Nicolas never applied for British `. 
nationality and spoke with mock horror of those Hungarians who lived `» 
abroad so long that the accent dropped off their name, a fate he made 
sure never befell him. He was greatly stimulated by his return visits to 
Hungary over the last decade and delighted to establish contact with a 
younger generation who had no first-hand knowledge of ’56. He was 
proud of the extraordinary tenacity and ingenuity of his brother Gyorgy 
in his long campaign to assert his legitimate civic mghts in Hungarian 
law. 


Nicolas wrote endless notes for, but never completed, a book on 

JPolitics and Anti-Politics’. Though he found much to disagree with in 
Axti-Poltics by his friend György Konrad, he thoroughly welcomed its 
refusal of a Cold War framework and tts focus on issues which Nicolas 
believed vital to humanity’s future, namely the discovery of forms of 
civil association which transcend the twin alienations of capital and the 

ee state. Nicolas detested all parochialism, whether of the British 
or Eastern European variety. He liked to quote Jézsef’s lines on how 
borders create murderers, and Shelley’s lines on a future humanity 
that would be without gods or hierarchies, ‘... sceptreless, free, 
uncircumscribed . . . Equal, unclassed, tribeless and nationless, Exempt 
from awe, worship, degree...’. 


The epitaph he found most striking was J6zsef’s: 


I’ve always tried to stand my ground 
against a whirlwind. 
I have trespassed not 


against others as they against 
me. Ridiculous. Robin Blackburn 
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themes 


In the two major English-speaking powers, the eighties have so far 
been a decade of triumphant rule by the Right, whose successes have 
steadily moved the parameters of political debate in its own direction. 
The stragtegic options canvassed by the local opposition, in Britain 
and. the USA alike, have shifted and shrunk to fit the neo-conservative 
ascendancy, in a process whose different forms have recently been 
analysed in these pages by Ralph Miliband (No. 150) and Mike Davis 
(No. 155). Social democracy—even social liberalism—tremains on the 
run in these societies. In Western Europe, on the other hand, social 
democracy has in the same period passed through a whole cycle of 
governmental office in the Latin countries, or been challenged as an 
opposition from the left rather than the tight, as in Germany. These 
continental éxperiences will constitute one of the most significant 
backdrops to any future revival, or further round, of Labourism in 
Britain. Their course and lessons have yet to be widely registered this 
side of the Channel. . 


Following on articles on the Greens in West Germany (No. 152) and 
the PCI in Italy (No. 153), we open this issue with a study of the 
remarkable transformation of the PSOE in Spain—a Socialist Party of 
ancient descent and a once-intransigent past that made it extensively - 
admired at the outbreak of the Spanish Civil War. Today, the González 
government in Madrid has in effect ratified the verdict of that War, in 
its renunciation of any challenge to a capitalism which the Nationalist 
armies rose to preserve. Patrick Camiller demonstrates how the PSOE 
has become the paradoxical legatee of Franco’s rule, ten years after 
the death of the dictator. Spanish Social Democracy in power has 
distinguished itself in three respects. It has pursued socio-economic 
policies of a consistent neo-liberalism, without the residual compro- 
mises or concessions to older conceptions that have marked the French 
variant—in the spirit of privatization, rather than nationalization, and 
at considerably higher rates of unemployment. Simultaneously, it has 
sealed Spanish entry into NATO—a move widening the new Cold War 
that makes a mockery of the claim (heard not only from the PCI but 
zven at times within CND) that ‘equilibrium’ between the blocs makes 
a withdrawal from NATO by—say—Britain or Italy dangerous or imposs- 
ble. The PSOE stands responsible for a strategic change in the Mediter 


ranean comparable to dial joining the Warsaw Pact—a poin 
immediately driven home by the US naval manoeuvres and the bombin, 
of Libya, in March and April. Its determination to force this wanto: 
militarization on the Spanish people has provoked a deep reactio 
within the country, expressed in the nearly seven million votes agains 
NATO in the March referendum. Yet, despite the scale of popular protes 
against its turn to Washington, domestically the Gonzalez regim 
remains a dominating electoral force because of the weakness of th 
Spanish Right and the decline of the Communist Left. The PSOE i 
therefore likely to loom large, as a model of ‘post-socialist’ adminis 
tration, in the milieu of the Second International over the next fev 
"years. Militants in Northern Europe and America will need to wate 
its developing fortunes closely. 


Raphael Samuel’s contrasting reconstruction of the world of the Thin 
International as it took national shape in Britain, whose publication w 
started in NLR 154, haa met with a lively reader reaponse. In thi 
- issue, he continues his exploration of the moral universe of Britis! 
Communism, looking in particular at the values of unity, organizatio1 
and leadership which, with all their authoritarian faults, it incarnate 
at its height. A moving portrait of a vanished code concludes with som: 
sharp reminders of the shallowness of the political culture that ha 
succeeded it, so often displayed in the pages of ‘Marxism Today’ 
Written in critical respect for a past that is now irretrievably over 
‘The Lost World of British Communism’ is a rare act of politica 
remembrance without, nostalgia. As more landmarks of the socialis 
tradition are daily washed away in a flood of revision and amnesia, i 
poses for all of us on.the Left the difficult question of how best to relat 
to what is irrecoverable, but not for that reason inconspicuous o: 
irrelevant, in the experience of the international labour movement. A 
a time when the ‘politics of subjectivity’ has become a cant phras 
among those who would forget anything before yesterday, the finenes: 
of this re-creation of another past lies in part precisely in its capture o 
what, subjectively, the working-class politics of the Comintern onc: 
really meant. 


The belated emergence of an indigenous bourgeoisie, under the aegi: 
of state structures bequeathed by the old colonial powers, has given the 
question of democracy a distinctive form on the African continent 
Mahmood Mamdani argues that while factional divisions among domi. 
nant social strata have tended to be settled through military takeovers 
the main pattern of capital accumulation, involving centralized extra. 


economic coercion against the peasantry, has so far blocked the develop- 
ment of the social and political forces that have underpinned bourgeois 
democracy elsewhere. As Victoria Brittain vividly shows in her account 
of Uganda’s tortured years, only a movement basing itself on the 
peasantry and breaking with the established model of state-capitalist: 
rule offera the possibility of eventually consolidating forms of demo- 
cratic political life. 


As we were going to press, the news reached us of the death of Simone 
de Beauvoir at the age of 78. In her life as in her literary work, de 
Beauvoir’s rejection of the hypocritical and stultifying values of late- 
bourgeois society served as a powerful example for two successive 
generations in Europe and beyond, her commitment to personal authen- 
ticity and to the cause of the oppressed helping to shape the character- 
istic sensibility of sixties radicalism. Throughout the world, her loss 
will be particularly felt by those millions of socialists and feminists for 
whom ‘The Second Sex’, first published in 1949, was a theoretical 
landmark of the twentieth century as well as a key influence in their 
own development. In a review of two recent feminist asseasments—by 
Mary Evans and Judith Okely—Kate Soper focuses on the creative if 
unresolved tensions between transcendence and immanence, biological 
and existential identity, socialism and feminism, in de Beauvoir’s 
writing on women. It is a mark of her achievement that these themes 
still dominate contemporary feminist discussion, even in the polemic 
of separatist currents that seek to challenge her unyielding aspiration 
to a shared human discourse. 
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Spanish Soctalism in the Atlantic Order 


n March 1986, the first popular referendum on a military alliance in history 
was held in Spain. The ruling Socialist Party (PSOE)—committed only four 
rears earlier to withdrawal from NATO—campaigned for Spanish integration 
nto the Atlantic Alliance, deploying a massive battery of official manipulation, 
hreats and promises to pressure the country into accepting its volte-face. 
[he PSOE’s eventual success in this enterprise, at whatever cost in moral 
liscredit, make its position virtually impregnable jn the elections scheduled 
or autumn of this year. Today Spanish Socialism enjoys a political supremacy 
vhich, with the exception of PASOK in Greece, has no parallel among the 
\eo-socialist parties of Southern Europe that have also risen to governmental 
ower in the past decade. In France, the Mitterrand term has dwindled to a 
residential hold-over, evacuated of political substance, as the Right has 
egained a large sociological majority and control of the Assembly. In 
taly, Craxi has put his premiership to good personal profit, and somewhat - 
trengthened his party; but the PSI remains greatly outnumbered by Christian 


Democrats and Communists alike, a hinge-formation for possible 
coalitions rather than a dominant force ın 1ts own right. In Portugal, 
the PSP bas suffered heavy electoral losses and finds itself ın opposition 
for the first time in ten years—Soares squeaking into the presidency 
only by grace of the last-minute support of a PCP that has always 
detested him. Compared with these experiences at their height, the PSOE 
victory in 1982 was on a qualitatively different scale and seems capable 
of being repeated, if only in parliamentary terms, four years later. What 
are the reasons for this preeminence of Hispanic socialism? How is it 
related to the legacy of Franco’s dictatorship? What has been the record 
of the Socialist Party in office? The purpose of this article is to 
offer an analytic balance-sheet that will provide some answer to these 
questions. 


The historical portents did not look favourable for the PSOE when 
Franco’s legions marched into Barcelona ın the spring of 1939. Quite 
apart from the disaster of military defeat itself, by the end of the Civil 
War two decades of wrenching political turns and internecine strife had 
left the PSOE in a state of exhaustion from which it seemed unlikely 
ever to recover. During the twenties, when the anarchist and Communist 
movements were subject to intense repression, the PSOE and its UGT 
union federation had consolidated their position as the majority force 
of the Spanish labour movement, thriving on the indulgence of the 
Primo de Rivera dictatorship and participating at top level in its 
institutional structures. The fall of the military regime in 1930 ushered 
in a period of equally unproblematic collaboration with the bourgeois 
republicans. But then in 1933—34, as European labour was reeling from 
ignominious defeats in the German and Austrian heartlands of Social 
Democracy, the principal fraction of Spanish Socialism tore itself away 
from traditions of passive accommodation and charted a course of 
revolutionary struggle. The sexagenarian workers’ leader Largo Cabal- 
lero, whose previous career had been in the mould of, at best, a 
Spanish Lassalle, boldly placed himself at the head of the deep mass 
radicalization. Yet the ‘Spanish Lenin’, as he became affectionately if 
not altogether seriously known, had neither the theoretical nor the 
political resources to fashion the PSOE into a flexible instrument of a 
coherent revolutionary policy. The Asturias Rising of October 1934 
was not followed through elsewhere in the country and went down to 
rapid defeat; while in the Revolution of July 1936 to May 1937, the 
Caballerist Socialists gradually lost all sense of direction as they fell 
under the constrictive pressure of the Communist Party. The last two 
years of the Second Republic would be dominated by an alliance between 
the Stalinized Comintern and Negrin’s nght-wing Socialists, who shared 
a ruthless determination to marginalize the other forces of the Left 
within the beleaguered state. 


Another thirty years were to pass before the PSOE again showed real 
signs of life. As European fascism collapsed between 1943 and 1945, 
the emigré leaders placed all their hopes in an extension of Allied 
political or even military action to the Iberian peninsula. However, the 
overwhelming priority in London and Washington at that time was to 
prevent an anti-capitalist dénouement to the war in Europe, and once 
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its links with Nazi Germany had been broken the Franco regime 
appeared less as a problem than as a prop for the new Atlantic order. 
Similarly, the PSOE’s strategic overtures to the royalists were confounded 
in 1947 when the dictator proclaimed Spain a monarchy, with himself 
as Regent for life. Lacking confidence in its own Capacity for effective 
political intervention, unable to achieve the most elementary gener- 
ational renewal, the exiled leadership under Rodolfo Llopis gradually 
withdrew into the cold war shell that was assumed by European Social 
Democracy as a whole, with the exception of the PSI. While the 
Communist Party rebuilt an organizational structure within Spain, 
energetically involving itself in such struggles as the 1956 university 
revolt, Llopis and his associates in Toulouse grew increasingly remote 
from—indeed, often morbidly suspicious of—the opposition forces that 
were emerging among the working class and intelligentsia. 


Formation of the New Party 


It is thus not surprising that the radicalism of the early sixties, where 
it was not directly influenced by the Communists, tended to pass through 
the various Catholic Action groups that sprang up in response to the 
Second Vatican Council and the new Christian militancy in Latin 
America. This was particularly the case in the traditional PSOE bastion 
of Andalusia, where the syndicalist MOAC (Catholic Action Labour 
Brotherhood), its youth wing the JOC, and the university-based Frente 
de Liberacién Popular enjoyed a degree of official toleration and support 
from sections of the clergy. It was in 1963 that a 21-year-old student, 
Felipe Gonzalez, who had become active in this mileu without ever 
joining its organizations, first encountered a grouping of Socialist 
students at Seville University, themselves virtually unknown to the 
PSOE leadership. However, it would be some time before he established 
formal relations. After graduating in 1965, he received a grant from the 
West German Episcopate to continue his studies in Louvain. Here, in 
an atmosphere then far from congenial for a Spaniard, González became 
acquainted with elements of socialist theory and the practice of Belgian 
Social Democracy. But the deepest impression during that year seems 
to have been made by the treatment to which his fellow-countrymen 
were subjected. “A large number of bars in Brussels,’ he wrote home, 
‘had an announcement: No entry for Spaniards, Africans and North 
Africans . . . The railway stations are packed with Spaniards who spend 
hour upon hour in a state of disorientation. They're not shown the 
slightest consideration and are in the saddest human and spiritual 
misery.”! Over the next twenty years this formative experience, in which 
economic and national oppression were so closely intermingled, would 
be progressively emptied of social content and condensed into a single 
political ambition: to make Spain a West European nation, Just like the 
rest. 


Upon his return to Seville in 1966, González immediately applied to 
join the PSOE and went on to found a practice of labour lawyers that 
a ss ss ss 
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became a kind of Party centre for the region. One of the leading 
members of the local Socialist group was a talented young theatre 
producer, Alfonso Guerra—now vice-premier in the PSOE govern- 
ment— who first made contact with the emigrés at a Party school in 
Toulouse in 1966. His own subsequent relationship with González, 
recounted in a number of uninhibited interviews, has been a significant 
factor in the development of a ‘personalist’ regime in the Party. For 
Guerra, a man of great energy and skill in organization and partial. 
argument, appears to have concluded at a very early date that González’s 
‘chari ic personality’ was the key to future success, incomparably 
more weighty than any programme and worth the sacrifice of many a 
political principle to be maintained. 


The sevillanos made a dramatic debut in the central affairs of the Party 
when González attended a meeting of the National Committee in 
Bayonne in July 1969. A firm link was established there with two other 
key actors in the process of internal renewal: Nicolas Redondo, the 
Asturian leader of the UGT; and Enrique Múgica, a Madrid-educated 
ex-Communist lawyer and son of a liberal capitalist from the Basque 
country. Together with Guerra they prepared for the 24th PSOE Con- 
gress, held in Toulouse in 1970, where the forces of “the interior’ 
succeeded in gaining full control over their own organizational structure 
and in committing the emigré apparatus to take responsibility for their- 
actions inside the country. Although Llopis remained secretary-general, 
a kind of dual power now developed within the Party, so that the 
initiative in calling the next congress in August 1972 came from an 
informal group of ten that included Gonzalez, Redondo, Múgica and 
Pablo Castellano, another lawyer and head of the small Madrid organiz- 
ation. Sensing the decisive shift, Llopis refused to attend the congress 
and issued a stream of accusations, typical of the closed world of exile 
politics, that the Party was being hijacked by Francoist and Communist 
infiltrators. But in effect the PSOE was now ın the hands of resovadores, 
and at the 26th Congress in 1974 González was elected the new secretary- 
general through a process of elimination. At this time the Party’s total 
membership stood at no more than four thousand. 


Throughout the period of internal upheaval a quite considerable role 
had been played by the parties of the Socialist International (SI), which 
were determined to nurture a modern social-democratic party in Spain 
that would be capable of effectively challenging the Communists in the 
coming crisis of Francoism. The first serious attempt by the West 
German SPD to bypass Toulouse came in 1965 when an emissary of the 
Fredrich-Ebert Stiftung, Robert Lambert, made contact with a former 
professor at Madrid University, Enrique Tierno, who had just been 
dismissed for participating in a wave of public actions against govern- 
ment policies. Tierno, a somewhat maverick politician with a long 
record of independent initiatives, tried to win SPD backing for various 
projects. However, he appears to have passed himself off as a leading 
member or representative of the Socialist Party, and was promptly 
expelled when this information reached the Madnd leadership. Tierno 
and his associates continued to press their claim in SI circles and in 1973 
fused with Llopis’s rump ‘historic PSOE’. But by then the socal- 


democratic parties of Western Europe, acting through the SPD’s Hans 
Matthoffer, had virtually decided to recognize the new leadership, and 
in 1974 a monthly flow of funds came on stream from Bonn that would 
enable the González PSOE, after Franco’s death in November 1975, to 
enter the transition with an impressive network of local offices through- 


out Spain.? 
‘No Accommodation to Capitalism’ 


Despite this pointed Northern patronage, the PSOE adopted a new 
programme at its 27th Congress of December 1976, the first held in 
Spain since the Civil War, which seemed to define it as the most radical 
Socialist party in Europe—a ‘class party with a mass character, Marxist 
and democratic’. Rejecting ‘any path of accommodation to capitalism’, 
the programme envisaged ‘the taking of political and economic power, 
the socialization of the means of production, distribution and exchange 
by the working class’. Of course such formulations of the final goal had 
once been the standard, raising no eyebrows among the continental 
parties of social democracy. But this was now seventeen years after 
Bad Godesberg had brought programme into line with practice and 
enshrined a most extensive accommodation to capitalism as the model 
for European Socialism. The González team, deeply indebted to the 
SPD for material and political aid, had never shown any tommitment 
to a Marxist inflection of the Party’s ideology and strategy. Why, then, 
this language of the 27th Congress? 


It should be remembered that in December 1976 the legislation of 
political parties was still two months away, and that negotiations with 
the reformist fraaguista Adolfo Suárez had yet to begin in earnest. For 
much of the year a stonewalling conservative bunker had kept alive in 
the Left its declared objective of a decisive break or rxptxra with the 
inherited political order, leading to the formation of a provisional 
government and the convocation of a constituent assembly. Nearby 
Portugal had just demonstrated in 1974-75 that a situation of fundamen- 
tal political instability readily fuels the social aspirations of the working- 
class masses, raising major ambiguities about the direction of the regime 
that will eventually emerge from the crisis. The PSOE itself was by no 
means immune from such pressures, particularly since it had only 
recently completed its own renewal and had been recruiting from radical 
layers similar to those swelling the ranks of the Communist Party and 
the far left. For the Gonzalez leadership, moreover, as in their own way 
for the Mitterrand Socialists in France, the Party’s prospects crucially 
depended upon the political nvalry with forces to its left. The dynamic 
thrust of the PCE, which was not yet compromised by day-to-day 
collaboration with the bourgeois parties, left the felipistas with little 
choice for the moment but to swim with the tide. Expectations that 
Franco’s passing would introduce a radical overturn had, in fact, been 
widespread on the left in the early seventies. Yet neither the rapture 
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democrática nor the outright revolutionary situation predicted on the 
further flanks of the Socialist and Communist movements was to be 
realized after the death of the dictator. The ‘transition’, so nervously 
discussed and anticipated, was smoothly conducted and controlled from 
above. Since the contemporary character and fortunes of the PSOE have 
their origins ın this period, it is important to ask: what made it possible 
for Adolfo Suárez, a career functionary in Franco’s National Movement, 
to achieve such a decorous end to forty years of military-police 
repression. 


The key to Suárez’s accomplishments is to be found in the record of 
Franco’s long regime itself, which proved to be far more astute and 
successful than other European dictatorships of the twentieth century 
in preserving the conditions of its survival while transforming the bases 
of its rule. Born out of the emergency of a Popular Front government, 
Franco’s historic mission was to crush the violent working-class and 
peasant turbulence that posed a clear danger to the very existence of 
the Spanish bourgeois and landowning classes. Above and beyond every 
regional, social and ideological division, the defence of private property 
was the driving force which unified the Nationalist crusade. This 
purpose was common to Portuguese and Italian fascism as well. What 
came to distinguish the Spanish variant, as it was slowly modulated by 
the Caudillo, were two things. Firstly, although German pressure 
secured rudimentary Spanish participation in the Axis war effort, Franco 
thereafter kept rigorously out of foreign or colonial adventures, of the 
kind that brought down not only his original sponsors of 1936 but also 
the Greek Junta and, less directly, the Portuguese dictatorship. The quiet 
cession of Spanish Morocco in 1956 and Ifni in 1969 was emblematic in 
this respect. Secondly, and more fundamentally, whereas Salazar’s rule 
was notable for a marked, virtually deliberate slowness of growth— 
consecrated by a social and financial ideology that valued stability of 
mores, and of money, above all other considerations—the frangista 
regime actively presided over the most sustained and explosive expan- 
sion of any Atlantic capitalist economy from the late fifties onwards. 
Tourism, emigrant remittances and cheap labour were the motor of a 
surge of accumulation which broke every European record and utterly 
changed the structures of the society that had once thrown up the 
revolutionary challenges of the Second Republic.’ Between 1962 and 
1975, GNP grew at an average rate of seven per cent a year, as 
industrialization swept away most of the old rural order. A nation that 
was still over forty-per-cent peasant in 1959 saw the workforce on the 
land drop to less than twenty per cent two decades later. Per capita 
income increased ten times over in the same period, shooting up from 
$300 to $3000 a year.4 However unevenly distributed—and distribution 
of income wss grossly skewed—the benefits of this headlong advance 
towards North European patterns of occupation and consumption could 
not but produce a political configuration quite different from that of 
the Apnl Revolution in Portugal as the days of the regime neared their 
end. Popular anger and impatience at the oppressive police machinery, 
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the lack of elementary nghts of suffrage or association, naturally con- 
tinued to be wide and deep. But vast numbers of Spaniards had gained 
from the material transformations wrought by the long capitalist boom, 
so that rejection of the political order no longer necessarily spilled over 
into radical questioning of the socio-economic order. For the leading 
echelons of big business, as for the bulk of the new middle classes 
which had multiplied during the years of growth, Spain appeared safer 
for capitalism than it had ever done before. The political scaffolding 
that had both concealed and allowed the construction of a stabler social 
edifice was an anachronism that could now be dismantled. 


The Labour Challenge ; 
Yet few within the ranks of the possessors could be absolutely confident 
of the immediate future when Franco expired. The industrial working 
class of the seventies was much better off than its predecessor of the 
thirties. But it was also twice as numerous—now comprising some 37 
per cent of the active population—and far from docile. Industrial unrest 
had been steadily mounting, spurred by the combination of tight labour 
markets and absence of political rights. Some 1.5 million working hours 
were lost in strikes in 1966. By 1970 the figure had reached 8.7 million, 
and by 1975 14.5 million. Then, in the first year after Franco’s death, 
Spanish labour rose to the highest level of militancy in the continent: 
in 1976, 150 million working hours were lost in disputes, the great 
majority of them politically inspired.5 If such was the situation in the 
factories, the position of the exile parties offered little direct reassurance 
either. Both the PSOE and PCE—the traditional spectre of the Spanish 
Right—were committed to rupture with the whole institutional legacy 
of Francoism, the former even seeming to menace sweeping programmes 
of socialization. In short, there existed no predictable or reliable channels 
for containing the potential aspirations and energies of the masses, once 
police controls were lifted. Moreover in one region, Euzkadi, the armed 
resistance of the nationalist ETA had set a disturbing example for the 
rest of the country and spectacularly intervened in central political affairs 
with the assassination of Franco’s chosen successor, Admiral Carrero 
Blanco, in 1973. 


Nevertheless, amidst these uncertainties, the front-line sections of Span- 
ish capital were in no doubt that a Euromodernization of the country’s 
political structures was not only a desirable but an inevitable conse- 
quence of the profound social changes that had taken place since the 
Civil War. Well before the turmoil of 1976, the industrial workforce 
had become increasingly unionized in the Workers’ Commissions and 
the UGT, which were now central to shopfloor wage-bargaining and 
indeed often courted by employers anxious to secure productivity 
agreements. For the banks and big business, the only alternative to a 
subordinate integration of labour into national politics would have been 
a Pinochet-style decapitation of the workers’ movement for another 
generation—a course that Spain’s insertion into the European economy, 
including the vital tourist trade, rendered all but unthinkable. The 
crucial objective, then, symbolized in the drive for EEC membership, 
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was to strengthen the Spanish economy and polity through participation 
in the bourgeois-democratic order of Western Europe, and to effect the 
transition in such a way that the flow-tide of working-class radicalism 
would not leave a permanent mark on any new political settlement. 


It was this task that Adolfo Suárez would fulfil with consummate ability 
in the next three years. Appointed premier by King Juan Carlos in the 
summer of 1976, when mere use of the mailed fist had become unwork- 
able after the massacres in Vitoria and Montejurra, Suárez had first to 
win over the mainstream official Right to political reform and then— 
in a second stage—to impose its agenda on the mass workers’ parties. 
He was aided in this process by the peculiarly hybrid character of the 
franquista regime itself, of which he had been a familiar. The Nationalist 
forces which won the Civil War always remained far more heteroclite 
in outlook and origin than the fascist fronts in Germany, Italy and 
Portugal. As monarchists, carlists, falangists, catholics and career officers 
jostled for position, acquiring relative dominance at various junctures 
in the forties and fifties, no thoroughgoing organizational or political 
unification ever occurred below the person of the Caudillo himself. By 
the time of the post-war boom, this mixed establishment allowed the 
entry of quite new elements into the regime—above all, the Opus Det 
technocrats who managed Spain’s economic liberalization in the sixties. 
The result was a growth of informal or semi-formal opposition groups 
within the Spanish bourgeoisie, whose personnel was not separated by 
hard-and-fast lines of division from that of the regime itself—leading 
members often taking up posts in the state apparatus, while former state 
functionaries could cross over to these outlying frondes. The regime was 
thus surrounded by an indeterminate ‘buffer zone’ extending into more 
or less liberal or enlightened bourgeois circles ın civil society. The 
dictatorship was, in this sense, never an isolated fortress within Spanish 
society—the very term ‘bunker’, reserved for its most unyielding sector, 
tacitly points up the mesh of connections between the rest of the 
administration and the capitalist ‘public sphere’ it had helped to bring 
into being. 


Here lay the secret of much of Suárez’s initial breakthrough. He was 
able to construct, quickly and easily, a Cabinet containing leading figures 
from the buffer zone who simultaneously represented guarantees of 
continuity with the past and promises of a normalized future—mainoly 
self-styled Reformists and Christian Democrats. A Law of Political 
Reform, introducing universal suffrage, was then pushed through a 
recalcitrant Cortes and ratified by referendum in December 1976. Legaliz- 
ation of non-Commumust political parties followed in February 1977, 
and the dissolution of the National Movement in April. However, the 
success of Sudrez’s project—end the overall credentials of the new 
order—evidently also required the legalization of the PCE. This step 
was hard for the army to swallow, but Suárez met less resistance than 
he had expected and was able to carry it through ın April 1977, once 
the Communist leadership had agreed to accept the Bourbon dynasty 
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and to abjure the banner and cause of the Republic. In July the Cortes 
was dissolved and general elections staged, on the basis of an electoral 
system bent to over-represent the less urbanized provinces which had 
been the strongholds of the CEDA Right in the Second Republic—Soria, 
for example, had one deputy per 34,000 voters against Madrid’s one 
per 136,coo—and designed to grant a large premium to the biggest 
party. Suarez’s newly created Union of the Democratic Centre (UCD), 
with 35 per cent of the vote, took 47 per cent of the seats in the new 
Assembly. This triumph of political artifice was then completed with ° 
the Moncloa Pact of October 1977, which tied down trade union - 
freedom of action in exchange for pledges of welfare and other reforms, 
and finally with the adoption of a new Constitution ın early 1978. 


A Free-Enterprise Monarchy 


Within a little over a year, Suarez had smoothly piloted the fascist state 
to a soft landing on the plains of a more or less conventional bourgeois 
democracy. He had done so while maintaining a nearly perfect continuity 
of personnel in the upper reaches of the civil service, judiciary and 
armed forces, except where it had been necessary to find posts for former 
bureaucrats of the defunct vertical syndicates. The new Constitution 
sanctified the principle of private property, recognized the army’s role 
in “protecting the constitutional order’ and laid down the obligation for 
any government to maintain relations of cooperation with the Church. 
Topping the whole edifice was an unelected monarch who had been 
given the power to command the army, select governments and ult- 
mately to veto legislation. Such was the mess of pottage for which the 
insurgent and republican birthright of the Spanish labour movement 
was given up by the leaders of the Socialist and Communist opposition. 
For in effect, once the reformist course had won the day in the political 
establishment, the PSOE and PCE leaderships simply decided to fall in 
with its scope and timing. The Communists, despite their lower electoral 
support, played a more central role in this process, both because their 
historical record identified them in popular eyes as the main potential 
source of resolute struggle for democracy, and because they had a 
greater capacity for independent action in the shape of their larger, 
more militant membership and their control of the Workers’ Com- 
missions. The political capitulation of the two main parties of the Left 
before Suárez’s handiwork was justified on the grounds of the over- 
riding need for a liberal-democratic regime in Spain, after the tyranny 
of the past forty years, and the claim that any unwillingness to accept 
the terms stipulated by Franco’s heirs would risk military intervention 
and the cancellation of all prospects of civil liberties. In other words, 
there was no other responsible or realistic course that the PSOE and PCE 
could have taken. 


Such arguments were plainly spurious, as even observers sympathetic 
to Suarez’s ams have not failed to note.’ It is true, of course, that the 
1976-79 transition instituted a regime of political democracy, however 
limited, in which the working-class parties enjoyed invaluable rights. 
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Many a far-left group paid the price of marginalization and internal 
crisis for its failure to recognize the importance of democratic struggles, 
or to appreciate that a left-wing programme had to address itself 
centrally to the popular thirst for political freedoms and protection from 
arbitrary rule. In the Europe of the late seventies, the very capacity of 
an anti-capitalist Left in Spain to win mass support for revolutionary 
social change depended upon the way in which it intervened in the 
process of political transition. But if the ‘storming of the Winter Palace’ 
was not a viable alternative to Suarez’s reform project, nor was the 
Left’s only other option to place itself meekly at the service of the 
political and economic strategy of big capital. The simple fact is that 
even on the ground of bourgeois-democratic right, the Left had every 
interest ın challenging Suárez’s reformist credentials on the national and 
international arena, every opportunity to argue and campaign for an 
electoral-constitutional outcome that was not so formally weighted 
against labour. The first condition for such a course was a minimal unity 
of the Left—Gonzalez’s anti-Communist manoeuvres and Carrillo’s 
egregious overtures to Suárez were a godsend to the hard-pressed 
bourgeois camp. If the Communists and Socialists had jointly refused 
to acquiesce in the electoral gerrymandering, the conservative Consti- 
tution and the monarchical form of state, they would at least have 
exerted strong pressure on the Right to accept real compromises rather 
than the pious phrases about social justice that adorn the Constitution. 
Since the authoritarian Right had neither the political will nor the 
medium-range capacity to settle matters by a show of force, a united 
. Left could have had every expectation of winning a referendum contest 
between clearly posed constitutional alternatives, and thus of powerfully 
reinforcing its own position within Spanish society. 


For the classical Marxist tradition, the democratic republic was the 
terrain on which the class struggle could eventually be waged to a 
victorious conclusion; for the PSOE and PCE leaderships in the late 
seventies, the ‘free-enterprise monarchy’ set the parameters for an 
epochal reconciliation of class interests. Beyond the supposed trade-off 
between wage restraint and reforms in social security and the state 
apparatus, the essential function of the famous UCD—PCE-PSOE Moncloa 
Accords of late 1977 was precisely to express this renunciation of 
hegemonic ambitions by the labour movement. Big capital could hardly 
have wished for a clearer or more, rapid vindication of its strategy of 
replacing the institutional trappings of Francoism. The level of strikes, 
which had been the highest in Europe, soon fell towards the West 
German norm of the time; and unemployment began soaring to unpre- 
cedented levels as employers took advantage of trade-union flexibility 
to circumvent the job-protection legislation introduced in the early 
years of the dictatorship. Santiago Carrillo was left to praise the Moncloa 
Accords as the acme of enlightened class cooperation, providing a 
model for years to come. The PSOE, though equally complicit, preferred 
to adopt a lower profile and to wait for the unnatural situation to 
unravel. Throughout much of 1977 and 1978 Suarez skilfully cultivated 
an image of discreet understanding between the UCD and the PCE, while 
Carrillo ventilated vainglorious and ludicrous visions of an epoch of 
collaboration between the bourgeois and workers’ parties that would 
carry Spain to the very threshold of socialism. For its part, the Gonzalez 
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leadership of the PSOE kept its sights fired on a German type of political 
system in which the Socialists and the Centre would loyally alternate in 
the roles of government and opposition. In the meantime, it could well 
allow Carrillo his hour in the sun setting the pace for the successive 
compromises of the Left. 


The End of ‘Pactismo’ 


Three months after a referendum had approved the new constitution, 
rounding off the period of transition, Suárez called new elections for 
March 1979. On the very eve of the ballot, he then tumed on his loyal 
Socialist and Communist allies of the previous three years, warning of 
the menace ther Marxist affiliations allegedly posed to the democratic 
order and the sanctity of the family. The aim and effect of this volte- 
face have often been misinterpreted, sometimes in a quite wilful spirit, 
and so it is worth considering it in a little detail. Table One provides a 
useful reference, both here and for the subsequent discussion of the 
PSOE victory in 1982. 


Table Om. Evolutzom of the Vote and Seat Distribution im Elections to the Congress of 
Depatres, 1977-1982. 


Votes (%) Seats (%) 

1977 1979 1982 1977 1979 1982 
UCD 34.8 35.0 6.8 47.1 48.0 34 
AP 8.4 5.8 26.5 4.6 2.6 30.3 
CDS — — 2.9 — — 0.6 
PSOE 29-4 30.4 48.4 33.7 34.6 57-7 
PCE 9.3 10.7 4.0 5.7 6.6 I.I 
PSP 4-5 — — T1 — = 
QU 3-7 2.6 37 3.1 2.3 3-4 
PNV 1.7 I.5 1.9 2.3 2.0 2.3 
Others 8.2 14.0 5.8 2.3 4.0 L.I 


Searce. Calculated from Ministry of Intenor figures, as reproduced in J. M. 
Maravall and J. Santamaria, ‘La transición politica en España’, Sistema, 
November 1985, pp. 97, 118. It has not been possible to give a consistent 
breakdown of the figure for other parties, which conceals some not insignificant 
results such as the 3.1 per cent for five far-left groups in 1977. 


Nets: AP: Popular Alliance, led by Manuel Fraga; CDS: Democratic Social 
Centre, the party founded by Adolfo Suárez in 1982 after his break from the 
UCD; GU: Convergencia 1 Unió, the main bourgeois-nationalist party in 
Catalonia; PNV: the Basque Nationalist Party. 





Havıng masterfully superintended the transition, Suárez saw the princi- 
pal task of the 1979 elections as the consolidation of the UCD as the 
dominant bourgeois party, pursuing an active class policy without 
encumbrance from the left or right. The period of collaboration with 
the PSOE and PCE had been enormously productive both in drawing 
the teeth of working-class radicalism and in isolating the right-wing 
opponents of political reform. But whatever Suárez’s own attitude may 
have been, the notables of the UCD had never imagined that a pact with 
the workers’ parties could form a stable and dependable basis for 
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bourgeois rule. The red-baiting campaign of March 1979 therefore 
served two purposes: to draw an unambiguous line under the pactista 
experience; and to absorb into the UCD some of the bourgeois and petty- 
bourgeois support that had fixed on the hard-right Popular Alliance (AP) 
led by Franco’s one-time minister of the interior, Manuel Fraga. These 
aims were largely achieved. Nevertheless, contrary to a widespread 
belief, the 1979 elections did not mark an advance for the bourgeois 
Right as a whole. Indeed, the UCD merely held steady at 35 per cent of 
the vote, while the combined UCD/AP total slipped from 43.2 per cent 


in 1977 to 40.8 per cent in 1979. 


As to the Socialist Party, the election results do not bear out the 
argument that its vote suffered from Suarez’s red scare. Certainly there 
was no cause for satisfaction, for although the PSOE progressed from 
29.4 per cent ın 1977 to 30.4 per cent in 1979, it had meanwhile fused 
with Tierno’s PSP which had won a further 4.5 per cent in 1977. 
However, the provinces where the UCD propaganda might have been 
expected to make some inroads—for example, the underdeveloped and 
unurbanized Estremadura—were precisely those where the historically 
low PSOE vote showed a general progression. A number of traditional 
Andalusian bastions of Spanish Socialism, on the other hand—Cadiz, 
Malaga, Seville, Cordoba—recorded a sharp drop in PSOE support. 
Although the vanations are too wide to permit a untform conclusion, 
there was a clear tendency for the PSOE, as an agency of urban-led 
modernization, to attract the more advanced elements in rural UCD 
fiefdoms, while the strongly Socialist parts of the country, disonented 
by the spirit of Moncloa, tended to mark time 1n the contest with the 


Right. 


Left-wing forces in the PSOE argued that a return to radical traditions, 
including some form of collaboration with the Communists, offered the 
possibility of renewed advance. The municipal elections of April 1979, 
when joint PSOE-PCE lists won a majority in Madrid, Barcelona and 
Valencia and 27 of the 50 provincial capitals, seemed to point forcefully 
in this direction. But the very movement towards left unity, with an 
accompanying radicalization of the Party rank and file, set the alarm 
bells ringing at PSOE headquarters—and no doubt also in Bonn, Washing- 
ton and other NATO capitals. The Gonzélez—Guerra leadership decided 
that the tme had come to reverse the programmatic onmentation of 
1976, and the 28th Congress of May 1979 was the scene of a historic 
confrontation within the Party. Maintaining with scant evidence that 
the PSOE’s Marxist image was an electoral millstone, ever liable to be 
used against ıt by enemies on the nght, González and his confederates 
proposed the deletion of references to Marxism in the Party platform. 
A group of left-wingers around Francisco Bustelo and Luis Gémez 
Llorente, supported by the Party traditionalist Pablo Castellano, coun- 
tered with a vigorous attack on the opportunist course of leadership 
policy and won a convincing majority against the tabled changes. Then 


8 If we lerre ande the Besque country, where special factors were m play, thirteen of the fifteen 
provinces with the lowest PSOE vote registered a marked advince on 1977 varying from o 4 per cent 
m Le Coruña to 101 per cent m Lenda See the table in J F. Teranos, ‘Connouxied y cambso en el 
soctaliamo español’, S:cteme, November 1985, p 51 
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Gonzalez, exploiting his own cult to the full, employed the tried-and- 
tested device of resigning as general secretary to throw the critics onto 
the defensive. It was a dramatic but hardly risky gesture. For the 
opposition signally lacked—indeed, scarcely aspired to—the ideological 
and organizational coherence of an alternative leadership. Nor did the 
representatives of the SPD and SI leave room for doubt that their political 
and financial resources had been invested in Felipe’s charisma and would 
not be available to any old leaders the party might happen to choose.? 


In the course of the summer the PSOE apparatus, dynamized by Gonzá- 
lez’s bosom-comrade Guerra, turned the situation around by tntroducing 
a new system whereby congress delegations were selected en bloc at 
regional level rather than by local branches. This allowed the maximum 
pressure to be concentrated at strategic points, and in a few cases of 
recalcitrance the regional congresses could be suspended for alleged 
irregularities. Thus, when an extraordinary national congress convened 
at the end of September, not the slightest echo could be heard of 
the May revolt as the delegates voted by acclamation for González’s 
reappointment. Careful preparations had ensured that Marxism would 
not disturb the proceedings: it would be conceded a place in the Party’s 
ideogramme, but with no greater privilege than more exotic variants 
of ‘committed Christian socialism, or socialism springing out of anthro- 
pological positions’ of an ‘ecological, Krausian or humanist’ kind.1° 
Such openness did not, however, extend to more profane matters. The 
main work of the congress was to sweep every last critico from the Party 
Executive, which has subsequently exhibited a degree of monolithism 
with few parallels in Western Europe. Although a loosely organized 
PSOE Left has continued to exist in the shape of the I[yqurerda Socialista, 
and to produce often valuable critiques of government policy, it has 
never again dented the supremacy of the felipistas over the Party’s 
internal life.1! 


Crisis on the Right 


At the same time, the UCD was beginning to show early signs of that 
dizzying crisis which would lead to its collapse at the polls in 1982, 
when it won no more than seven per cent of the vote and eleven seats 
in parliament. There were a number of dimensions to this breakdown, 
some of a circumstantial or even personal nature, but the most important 
involved structural features of the Spanish political scene which continue 
to operate to this day. 


Founded a month before the June 1977 ballot, the UCD was initially 
conceived as little more than an electoral alliance between Suarez’s 
franquista ceformists and a galaxy of fourteen minor parties ranging 
from Christian, Popular or Social Democrats through ‘Social Liberals’ 
to regionally based formations in Murcia, Galicia, the Canaries and 


9 See R de la Cierva, Hitterss de! secsadzcare on Erpaka, 1879-1943, Barcelona 1983, p 263 

10 J L Cebeskin’s mterview with Gonniler m E/ Pals, 14 June 1979, quoted from A G. Santeamasecs, 
‘Evoluado ideológica del socalemo en la España actual’, Sicteme, November 1985, p 67 

11 For a recent analysis by a supporter of the Irquierda Soctalista, see the arncle by Santesmeses cited 
in the preceding note 
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Estremadura. Many of these had already functioned as a kind of 
democratic showcase under the Franco regime, never sinking roots 
beyond a tiny stratum of local notables. For the most part they were 
devoid of the electoral machinery, or even the elementary self-assurance, 
necessary to make an impact in the arena of bourgeois-democratic 
politics. Faced with the prospect of oblivion in the 1977 elections, they 
therefore opted to throw in their lot with the old layer of state 
bureaucrats with which they had grown familiar in the sixties and early 
seventies. On their side, the frangxistas needed the modern-sounding 
names of the proto-UCD parties in order to cover their tracks before 
the electorate. But being also aware that they alone could provide the 
nerve-centre and charismatic persona for the campaign, they were able 
to divide up the list in such a way that they received a third of the UCD 
seats in the first parliament of the transition. Immediately thereafter, 
Suarez embarked upon an ambittous project to turn the UCD into a 
centralized political party with a unified membership structure—a pro- 
ject which, after serious resistance from some of the constituent sectors, 
eventually came to fruition in the autumn of 1978. 


As ıt turned out, this drive to force the pace of homogenization was to 
break the back of the UCD. So long as the Constitution debate closed 
the ranks against the Popular Alliance, Suárez was able to exercise firm 
control and to paper over any cracks that appeared in the facade. But 
once the constitutional referendum and the March 1979 elections had 
relieved the pressure from the right, the full force of centrifugal 
tendencies began to reassert itself. Suárez realized that if the UCD was 
to establish itself as a hegemonic party in the country, and not just as 
a ngged 48 per cent bloc of seats in parliament, the facts of electoral 
competition with the PSOE now dictated a shift to the ‘left’ on such 
issues as divorce, fiscal reform or modernization of the state apparatus. 
The very composition of the UCD, however, as well as the conservative 
dispositions of many of its key supporters, stood in the way of this 
grand design. Suárez was not deterred. Both political calculation and 
personal inclination determined this trained administrator to press ahead. 


The first plank was tax reform. Under Franco Spain had one of the 
most notoriously inequitable and ineffective fiscal systems in Europe. 
Suarez pushed through the first graduated income tax in the country’s 
history, and somewhat increased other charges on rentier and entrepren- 
cural wealth. Though far from radical by North European standards, 
indeed still leaving a constant deficit in public revenues to be covered 
by emissions from the Bank of Spain, this measure won him the 
endunng hostility of Spanish employers. The formation of a Spanish 
equivalent of the CBI—the CEOE—was their response. Business antagon- 
ism to Suarez was strengthened by the rather mild dose of inflation of 
these years, judged too lenient to wage-earners by the employers. 
Divorce was a second divisive issue. Illegal under Franco, it continued 
to arouse obstinate opposition among notables within the Cortes 
attached to traditional Catholic values, and concerned to insulate particu- 
larly the rural population from the rising tide of secularism. After much 
internal jockeying Sudrez’s government did pass divorce legislation that 
was among the most progressive in Europe, but at the price of a revolt 
by a sizeable section of UCD deputies. 
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Meanwhile, the nature and extent of the autonomy to be granted to 
historically dissident regions of the country was proving a third area of 
acute tension within the UCD, as in Spanish politics at large. Here too 
Suarez showed himself resolute and dexterous, negotiating accords with 
Basque and Catalan nationalists that gave relatively wide powers of self- 
government—against the opposition of centralizers in his own party 
and Fraga’s Popular Alliance. The passing of the Basque Statute did 
not satisfy ETA, however, and the level of violence increased in its 
wake. Conservative resistance to regional devolution thereupon hard- 
ened, while the two examples of it already ceded had a snowball effect 
in other provinces, which were soon demanding equivalent autonomy. 
When Suarez next reached agreement with the Andalusian authorities 
(led by the PSOE) for a local Statute, the UCD Council disavowed him— 
only to be repudiated in its turn by the party’s electorate in Andalusia, 
which rejected 1ts call for abstention in the ensuing referendum. 


The incoherence and confusion revealed in this episode proved, in fact, 
to be the turning-point for the government. Suárez’s skills as a state- 
builder and broker were not matched by abilities as either a party leader 
or a parliamentary tribune. Fanned by personal rivalries and the conceit 
of local oligarchies, divisions over policy intensified in the UCD, fatally 
undermining Suárez’s project of forging a unified centre party. Suarez 
himself made little attempt to create a modern mass-membership organiz- 
ation, or even a personalized political machine, often remaining aloof 
from the factional disputes within the party. His appearances in the 
Cortes were sparse and unimpressive, and his liaison with the Palace 
declined—no doubt reflecting a private opinion of the dim calibre of 
his deputies and sovereign alike. The result was his increasing isolation 
at the summit of the state, while intrigue and manoeuvre ran riot among 
the assorted ‘barons’ of the UCD. The Cabinet itself became a focus of 
permanent instability, as ministries were shuffled between rapacious 
contenders for office and influence. In these conditions Suarez appeared 
to lose his sense of direction and to lapse into apathy. By the spring of 
1981 1t was clearly only a matter of time before the Party broke up. 


The Failure of Christian Democracy 


Underlying the surface of this trajectory, there were deeper reasons for 
the eclipse of the UCD. In Western Europe there are really only two 
examples of a dominant bourgeois party of secular origin. The Conserva- 
tives in Britain are, of course, the oldest and most successful. Gaullism 
in France is a much more recent creation, which has never had the same 
monopoly of representation on the Right, the RPR today shares its 
electorate with the much more amorphous UDF. Scandinavia lacks any 
conservative ascendancy. Elsewhere, in Austria, West Germany, the 
Low Countries and Italy, it is Catholicism that has typically cemented 
the foundations of modern bourgeois politics. In the early seventies 
Spain was widely thought to be a future candidate for this pattern— 
aod a number of formative currents in the UCD, including the highly 
influential Tacito group, designated themselves as Chnstian Democratic. 
It is probably fair to say that the central ideological contingent within 
the UCD was always more or less vaguely Christian Democratic in 
inspiration. But wherever its lines be drawn, it was never hegemoni 


over the party as a whole. Suárez himself was of a decidedly lay 
bent, as the divorce issue showed; and many of his ministers defined 
themselves as ‘Social Democrats’ or ‘Liberals’. The rapid disintegration 
of the UCD (triggered by one of its Catholic factions) was thus, by way 
of contrast, to throw into sharp relief the absence of a broad and 
vigorous Spanish Christian Democracy. 


Why did a society traditionally famed for the force of reactionary bigotry 
and Catholic fanaticism so signally fail to generate its own DC? Part 
of the answer is that, since the 19th century, Catholicism itself has never 
been as pervasive as in Italy, while popular and liberal aversion to 
clerical culture has been correspondingly stronger. Furthermore, the 
Spanish Church of the late 19708 was not only more controversial but 
also more divided an institution than its Italian counterpart of the late 
19408 and 19508. Its hierarchy had been intimately associated with 
Franco, who had the right of nomination to bishoprics, and some of 
its prelates outdid the Caudillo himself in gnarled repressive zeal. But 
its middle ranks were affected by the Second Vatican Council, and some 
of the lower clergy by progressive nationalist (in Euzkadi) or even 
socialist ideas. The Church as a whole anyway lacked the tradition of 
voluntary mass associations of the laity so characteristic of Italy.! It 
was thus in no position to intervene monolithically in the fluid post- 
Franco scene. An uneasy hierarchy proved reluctant to tie itself too 
closely to specific political organizations, preferring to diversify its 
leverage on the social questions that really concerned ıt. But this leverage 
itself had been greatly weakened by the cultural secularization attendant 
on the long boom, and the revolts of the late sixties and seventies. The 
historical moment of 1945—-1950—when the DC, MRP and CDU took 
such abundant root in the soil of continental anti-ccommunism and 
provincial piety—had passed. There could be no Hispanic repetition of 
this experience. But ın its absence, the UCD lacked any compelling 
ideological identity or organizational dynamic. Its miscellaneity con- 
demned it to a short life. 


There was a further obstacle to 1ts consolidation, however—one that 
also presents itself to successor formations today. The oldest and 
strongest centres of a true industrial and commercial bourgeoisie in 
Spain have been located on the geographical periphery, in the Basque 
lands and Catalonia. Under normal conditions, these would have rep- 
resented the heartlands of capitalist hegemony ın the state as a whole— 
the regions which historically enjoyed the largest concentrations of 
industry, the highest per capita income, and the densest strata of 
intermediate classes (above all, a numerous and articulate petty-bour- 
geoisie) between capital and labour. But in Spain, they have been 
precisely the prime antagonists of central power, each the hearth of an 
intense national sentiment at variance with Castilian rule and culture. 
The political consequence, once Franco’s especially oppressive dictator- 
ship over these provinces had ended, was the re-emergence of nationalist 
parties with commanding local authority. On the ground, the PNV and 





2 This pont is well made by Hunecus, in penetrating discussion of the whole question of Christan 
Democracy in Spain. sp at., pp 175-190 There was no Spanish counterpart of the Partrie Pepedars 


tn the twenties 
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CiU are not comparable in all ee class configuration and 
linguistic situation differing significantly ın Euzkadi and Catalonia, in 
ways vividly described by Ronald Fraser in these pages some years 
ago'3—but in the framework of Spanish politics as a whole, their 
structural role is very similar. Both are genuine wass organizations, with 
a large inter-class membership and wide cultural penumbra. Each is 
securely dominated by a local bourgeoisie that 18 traditionally more 
enlightened in outlook than elsewhere in the peninsula. Suggestively, 
both too are infused with Catholic spirit. The PNV is actually a member 
of the European Chnstian Democratic Union. The CiU is less overtly 
clerical in connection, but its leader Pujol makes no secret of his 
attachment to the Church. These, in other words, are the nearest things 
to real Christian Democratic parties in Spain—just as one might expect, 
as Ofganic expressions of proud local possessing classes. But their very 
strength has so far been a net sebtractrox from the total potential striking- 
power of the Spanish Centre and Right, as the ‘natural’ bastions of a 
self-confident bourgeois politics have become jutting redoubts for the 
most part turned against it. The first clear sign of what this would mean 
came with the regional elections which followed Suarez’s negotiation 
of autonomy statutes for Euzkadi and Catalonia in March 1980. The 
UCD suffered complete humiliation at the hands of both bourgeots- 
nationalist parties, ending up in fifth position in the Basque country 
and fourth in Catalonia. 


By the turn of the year, the party was in virtual fission and Suarez was 
on the point of resigning as prime minister. Within the next twelve 
months fifteen ‘Social Democratic’ deputies had exited from the UCD, 
in many cases finding their way into the new-style PSOE. They were 
followed by Suarez himself, who withdrew to form a Democratic Social 
Centre that would win no more than a minuscule 2.9 per cent of the 
vote in the autumn 1982 elections, and by right-wing Christian and 
Popular Democrats moving into the orbit of Fraga’s Popular Alliance. 
Meanwhile another ex-fraxguista, Leopoldo Calvo-Sotelo, had taken 
over the leadership of the UCD in February 1981, but his efforts to freeze 
the crisis by means of lowest-common-denominator politics merely left 
him at the head of a party and government operating in a social vacuum. 


It was to fill this vacuum, at the very time of Calvo-Sotelo’s investiture, 
that Lieutenant-Colonel Tejero’s ragged band of Civil Guards burst 
into the Cortes and attempted to rally the camp of reaction. His show 
of force was in fact no more than a pnmitive gamble, based on the 
assumption that for the ruling powers in Spain the only immediate 
alternative to a stable government of the parliamentary Right was a 
military proswactamieato. Big capital, the ultimate driving force behind 
the transition, hed no wish to abandon Euromodernization of the 
political structure, while only the most incompetent of generals would 
have followed an adventure that had neither a coherent programme of 
action nor any visible sign of support in society. The royal sos placet 
brought the spectacle to an end within twenty-four hours, as anyone of 
sanity, let alone a new king anxious to prove his credentials, would 
have chosen to do under the circumstances. Yet the leaders of the 





D See Ronald Fraser, ‘Spam on the Brink’, NLR 96, March-Apal 1976, pp 3-33 


Socialist Party promptly fell over themselves in gratitude, as if they had 
been waiting for just such a cue to abandon their final reservations 
about the monarchy in a ceremonial act of fealty. 


The 23rd of February 1981 conclusively demonstrated that the pre- 
modern social and ecclesiastical forces which had underpinned the Civil 
War regime were no longer available to provide a significant base for 
a military dictatorship. This ıs not to say that the army could never 
again play a direct role in imposing an authoritarian solution, nor that 
the Spanish Left does not need to take serious account of this danger 
in its strategic thinking. But in this respect, too, the problems posed in 
Spain are increasingly similar to those in other West European countries, 
where decades of bourgeois democracy have not removed the ultmate 
possibility of military intervention ‘in support of the civil power’—or, 
to put it more plainly, in support of capitalist social domination. To 
ignore this threat would clearly be foolhardy; to conjure it as the 
irrefutable argument against radical social change would be to shackle 
the labour movement to the potentially apocalyptic waggon of modern 
capital. 


The Communist Collapse 


The disintegration of the UCD on the right cleared the way for the 
advance of Spanish Socialism towards centre-stage. But there was 
another condition for this too—the simultaneous auto-destruct of the 
PCE to its left. Spanish Communism had entered the post-Franco epoch 
with a strong hand. It was the only party to have built up and maintained 
Organized resistance to the dictatorship, whose jails were filled princi- 
pally with its militants. It led the largest independent trade-union 
network in the country, the Workers’ Commissions. It exercised predomi- 
nant influence over the new and rebellious intelligentsia that had 
emerged during the 1960s. It had a mass rank-and-file which no rival 
could boast—claiming some 200,000 members in 1978. Yet within a 
few, years it was in ruins: split three ways and stunted to a mere four 
per cent of the electorate. How did this happen? 


Carnillo’s first and fundamental blunder—one of those that are worse 
than a crime—lay in his eagerness to secure legalization of the PCE from 
Suarez, in exchange for a radical abandonment of the party’s historical 
identity as the fulcrum of republican resistance to the frangsısta dictator- 
ship and its royal appendage. The folly of this course was soon demon- 
strated. In effect, the PCE leadership managed to combine gratuitous 
underestimation of its real potentiat—which would have forced legaliz- 
ation on any post-Franco government sooner or later—with wild 
illusions that it might 1mmediately score 30 per cent of the vote once 
legalized. The 1977 elections, in which the PCE got a mere 9.7 per cent, 
dissipated these dreams. But in a fasts en avant of myopic opportunism, 
Carrillo then outdid Gonzalez in fulsome promotion of the Moncloa 
Pact, calling for it to be institutionalized in a ‘government of national 
concentration’ in which the PCE would work shoulder-to-shoulder with 
the UCD. Such a line could only benefit the PSOE, letting it pose as both 
more radical in words and safer in deeds. 
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Meanwhile, belying the bland Eurocommunist image that he sought 
outwardly, Carrillo’s leadership within the Party was a roughneck 
autocracy under which the newer generations, recruited from the resist- 
ance within the country, increasingly chafed. In July 1981 a group of 
‘renovators’ attempted to democratize the internal regime at the Party’s 
roth Congress, and were promptly purged. Organizational tension soon 
intersected with regional frictions, as the Basque and Catalan affiliates 
of the PCE strove to assert their autonomy from the centre. In the 
autumn of 1981, a majority of the Central Committee of the Basque 
Party revolted against Carrillo, and was expelled. Soon after fell the 
hammer-blow of the 1982 elections, which prompted many of Carrillo’s 
erstwhile supporters to rebel against his personalism. Obliged to make 
a tactical withdrawal, Carrillo installed a young Asturian miner, Gerardo 
Iglesias, whom he reckoned to control, as secretary-general in his stead. 
But the understudy turned usurper and swung over to the line of 
‘renewal’ against Carrillo. The veteran Ignacio Gallego had meanwhile 
led a secession to form an ultra-orthodox PCPE, mainly based ın Cata- 
lonia. Then Carrillo himself mutinied against the new official leadership, 
walking out with significant support ın Madrid and Valencia. The result 
is three separate organizations today, each denouncing the other and all 
claiming the same heritage.14 


A leaden popular discredit now covers this whole experience. Eurocom- 
munism was little enough of a-recipe for political success in Italy or 
France, but nowhere was its price so high as in Spain. This was chiefly 
because its implementation there involved a much more drastic and 
demoralizing break with cadre traditions—both recent and revolution- 
ary, in the underground. But it was also because the PCE had no layer 
of homogenized collective leadership such as that which has steered the 
PCI through its vicissitudes since the sixties. Carrillo was a promontory 
within his organization in a way that Marchais or Berlinguer was not. 
The discrepancy between democratic ideology and bureaucratic practice 
was thus much more sharply felt inside the PCE, and there was little 
time for generational or regional annealing once the fatal consequences 
of'1977 set in. Even now, these have probably not all played themselves 
out. For whatever the historical limitations of the PCE, even 1n its best 
days under Franco, the moral immolation of the party to a realpolitik 
of perfect futility and an inner regime of unworkable diktat was a 
disaster for the Spanish labour movement. One obvious result was that 
the PSOE no longer had to fear sanctions to its left. 


The PSOE Victory 


The PSOE victory ın the elections of October 1982 was one of the most 
decisive in the history of European Socialism, and more generally of 
European parliamentarism. With 10,127,392 votes, or 48.4 per cent, the 
Socialists scored nearly double the total of their closest rival, the Popular 
Alliance, and profited from the biased electoral system of representation 
to secure 57.7 per cent of the seats in the Congress of Deputies. Unlike 
in 1979, their advance was particularly notable, and remarkably uniform, 





H For a somewhat more extended discussion of this process, sec my review-article “The Echpse of 
Spantsh Communism’, NLR 147 i 
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in the historic centres of Andalusia: the vote in Cadiz soared from 30.2 
per cent ın 1979 to 63.8 per cent in 1982, while in Granada, which had 
exceptionally already registered a small gain in 1979, the PSOE total 
climbed further from 35.8 per cent to 57.9 per cent. But in some of the 
least pro-Socialist rural provinces of Castille and Galicia, the percentage 
rise was no less dramatic (from 17.9 per cent to 38.4 per cent in La 
Corufia, for instance). Only in the Basque heartlands of Guipuzcoa and 
Biscay, and in parts of Catalonia, did the increase fall below ten per 


cent. 


According to post-election surveys conducted in December 1982, 
between 55 and 61.8 per cent of PSOE voters were “housewives or 
economucaly inactive’—a category which is hard to interpret since it 
apparently includes not only pensioners and the unemployed but also, 
for example, women who do not define their situation directly in terms 
of their experience at work.!5 Nevertheless, if one takes account of 
rising unemployment, the lower of the two figures 18 roughly comparable 
to the 50.2 per cent recorded in 1979, which ın tum closely corresponded 
to the 51.4 per cent that this group represented in the same year within 
the Spanish population over eighteen.!® Skilled and unskilled manual 
workers ın industry and services accounted for 17.8 per cent of the 
PSOE vote, only slightly above their weight in the population.!” Perhaps 
the most significant change since 1979 was the appearance for the first 
time in the sociological breakdown of the category of ‘employers of 
wage-labour’ (emwpresarios com asalariados): 0.3 per cent of the total, or 
some thirty thousand capitalists. 


A historic breakthrough of these proportions—.t least for the workers’ 
parties—has usually been accompanied by an important strengthening 
of their grassroots organization and overall presence within society. 
This was clearly not true in the case of the PSOE. Its membership figure, 
already falling towards the end of the seventies, slipped back from 
101,000 in 1979 to 97,000 in 1981, while the number of UGT afiliados 
showed a parallel decline from 1,460,000 to 1,375,000.18 If the PSOE 
nevertheless succeeded in almost doubling its vote between 1979 and 
1982, this was due above all to the twin collapse of the PCE and UCD. 
With no serious rival on its left, and with the Right regrouped around 
Fraga, the Socialists found themselves virtually alone in the broad 
spectrum of centre-to-left politics. On the one hand, they were able to 
project an image of discipline and self-confidence, in stark contrast with 
the surrounding disorder; on the other hand, the UCD’s failure to address 
the problem of soaring unemployment, and its drive in autumn 1981 
to steamroller the country into NATO, had broadened electoral receptive- 


15 Teranos, op at, p 48. 

4 P Letemendm, Les partis poima: on Fipa, Paris 1983, p 75 

17 Texanos, p 49 The figure of 19 1 per cent given oo p 48 can only be a mistake snee it docs not 
ft with the others in the table on p 49 Accordmg to Letamendia (p 73), the corresponding figure 
in 1979, before a hunge nse m unemployment, had been 24 3 per cent 

8 Texanos, p 24, quoting Congress reporm Figures for the penod between 1976 and 1979 are 
generally much less relmble After the legalrretion of polrocal partics m 1977, there was a very sharp 
nse from the 9,141 membership level of December 1976, but rt t scarcely credible that the PSOE 
reached 150,000 ın the course of 1977 (as G K van Beyme suggests in Pattee! Portes m Weteran 
Dearecracess, Aldershot 1985, p 206). 
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ness to the PSOE’s offer of moderate change. The nse in ballot partici- 
pation—from 67 per cent ın 1979 to a more typical European level of 
80 per cent in 1982—-was another major factor in the PSOE victory, as 
millions of new voters reinforced its domination of the centre ground. 


Not unnaturally, the /e/ipistas presented October 1982 as a final vindi- 
cation of the 1979 turn away from left radicalism—a turn so evident 
that during the election campaign Adolfo Sudrez’s bourgeois-populist 
CDS could demagogically, but not unreasonably, claim to be to the left 
of the PSOE on such policies as nationalization and state intervention 
in the economy. It might be argued, however, that since the PSOE/PSP, 
PCE and far-left vote already totalled 46.3 per cent in 1977, less than 
two years after Franco’s death, a united Left would anyway have had 
every chance of profiting from the break-up of the bourgeois centre. 
By diluting its social programme, and spurning any concessions to left 
unity, the Socialist leadership ensured that the 1982 victory would 
consolidate the PSOE as, so to speak, a left occupant of the centre, rather 
than extend the ideological and political positions of the Left to new 
sections of the population. Yet it would be wrong to underestimate the 
mixture of appeals which González and his colleagues had to make to 
secure their triumph. Two of these, in particular, continued to sound a 
radical note. The first was the commitment to halve unemployment, and 
the second was the pledge to call a referendum on Spain’s membership of 
NATO, opposed by the Party in the Cortes and the streets alike. Among 
the most popular of the promises made by the PSOE, these provide the 
most telling bench-marks to measure its evolution in power. 


The Economic Record 


What has been the performance, then, of the Soctalist Party in officer 
Any assessment of its economic record must start from its clear undertak- 
ing in 1982 to create 800,000 jobs. This was not, it should be stressed, 
a casual remark delivered in the heat of hustings rhetoric: the election 
platform prominently defined the lowering of unemployment as ‘the 
main challenge facing Spanish society in the next few years’ and ‘the 
priority objective of Socialist policy’. Defenders of the government 
have argued rather unconvincingly that the real scale of Spain’s econ- 
omic crisis was not then apparent, and that ‘external factors’ made ıt 
impossible to fulfil the commitment. Yet in the summer of 1983, when 
all the information must have been thoroughly digested, Guerra proudly 
repeated in an interview: “Whatever the Cassandras may say, I can tell 
you that the government is prepared to confirm its promise of creating 
800,000 jobs in the life of this parliament.’ The text continues: ‘Guerra 
pointed out that it was a difficult undertaking, but “we knew that when 
we gave it’’.”19 


Such language has, of course, been common currency among electoralist 
machines—although seasoned social-democratic politicians have usually 
been more wary of quoting a precise figure. But tn 1982-83, when 
unemployment was rising more or less sharply throughout Western 
Europe, a serious programme of major job-creation could not but have 
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involved a challenge to the dominant tendencies of national capital 
accumulation, and a search for new forms of international economic 
and political cooperation. Not only was such an alternative never 
considered; at the very time of Guerra’s interview, the government was 
developing an economic strategy whose principal aim was to foster and 
deepen the restructuring of big capital that was already under way. The 
unemployment figures have therefore continued their inexorable rise: 
from 4.9 per cent in 1976 to 17.0 per cent in 1982 and 22 per cent in 
1985. Instead of creating 800,000 new jobs, the PSOE government has 
so far presided over the destruction of 484,000 more. Over half of the 
16-19 age group, and 38 per cent of 20 to 24-year-olds, were already 
without a job in 1983. There must be considerably more today who, 
for want of any public relief income, have to depend upon the vagaries 
of parental humour or to scratch around in the underground economy 
for the bare necessities of life. 


On 1 January 1986, Spain and Portugal finally joined what is now 
known as the European Community (EC), on terms so severe for both 
countries that, whatever the long-range effects, unemployment is certain 
to resume its upward trend: A third of the 36,o00-strong workforce in 
the steel sector, 6,000 of the 84,000 in the motor industry, 60 per cent 
of the 22,000 once fully employed ın the major shipyards, half of the 
12,000 jobs in the heavy electrical-equipment industry, a fifth of the 
textile sector’s 100,000 workers—these are just some of the further 
redundancies envisaged or already begun under the government-backed 
reconversion programme.” Even these, however, may not be enough 
to meet the full force of EC and world competition in the traditional 
sectors. For whereas Spain’s industmal economy already enjoyed a 
preferential average tariff of three per cent on its exports to the EC— 
and thus stands to gain relatively little from membership—it will be 
required to phase out its own tariffs, averaging some ten per cent, on 
imports from the EC and to bring its other external protection into line 
with Community norms. At the same time, the depreased internal 
market and the government’s promotion drive have made some of the 
traditional industries so dependent upon exports—64.3 per cent in the 
case of steel—that a new world recession would threaten to drive them 
towards the precipice that already stares the shipbuilding sector in the 
face. 


The prospect for the old core industries, then, is one of decimation, 1n 
which the lame ducks can be sure of going under while their healthier 
siblings continue to struggle for survival. One of the government’s 
direct contributions has been a privatization drive largely intended to 
increase the specific weight of multinational capital. The giant Rumosa 
company, whose nationalization on the brink of collapse in January 
1983 caused some concern about the government’s direction, has since 
been restored to profitability and handed back almost in its entirety to 
private capital. Meanwhile, the Instituto Nacional de Industria (INI), 
the state holding company set up by the Franco regime, has been selling 
off vast assets in a wide range of industries, from textiles to tourism, 
including a 51 per cent share in the key SEAT and ENASA motor 
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companies, to Volkswagen and General Motors respectively. The most 
prized success for government industrial strategists, however, 18 the 
recent deal between the Compania Telefónica Nacional de España and 
American Telephone and Telegraph. The offspring, AT and Microelec- 
trónica de España, which will produce microchips at the new Tres 
Cantos plant north of Madrid, corresponds to the favoured genetic 
structure: one parent a leading US multinational, the other a representa- 
tive of Spanish monopoly capital (Telefénica being literally a private 
telecommunications monopoly). The role of the state is no more than 
befits it—to donate some 11bn pesetas of the inital 35bn peseta 
investment. 


The model underlying the Telef6nica—ATT agreement may be replicated 
in other sectors, although high-tech mass production will become an 
increasingly competitive area in the world economy and Spain’s R&D 
weakness, for a country of its industrial weight, will make it extremely 
difficult to move up the technological ladder. At any event this will 
remain only one aspect of national economic development, to be offset, 
for example, against the consequences of tariff disarmament or the 
fact that Spain’s most competitive sub-sector—the agricultural belt 
producing fruit, vegetables, olives and other Mediterranean products— 
will only achieve integration into the Common Agricultural Policy in 
1996. Much as in Britain in the 19608, the world of PSOE officialdom 
cultivates wildly exaggerated expectations that the unseen hand of the 
Common Market, together with an idealized technological revolution, 
will revitalize the Spanish economy, raise it to the level of the most 
advanced member-countries and solve the problem of chronic mass 
unemployment. Even without the recession widely predicted for 1987, 
however, there is no reason to believe that capital resources mobilized 
externally or internally will be sufficient to make an appreciable impact 
on the jobless total. 


On the other hand, in conventional bankers’ terms the PSOE government 
can claim to have rmproved the performance of Spanish capitalism. The 
annual growth of GDP, hovering around 2 per cent for the last three 
years, 18 close to the EC average and is projected to rise to 3.2 per cent 
by 1987. Inflation, whose reduction has been one of the government’s 
main policy goals, has gradually been lowered from more than 14 per 
cent a year in 1982 to 8 per cent in 1985, though the introduction this 
year of the EC value-added tax will have inflationary consequences 
which, as in the case of Britain, are very difficult to predict. Perhaps 
the most striking feature of the PSOE years has been the major increase 
in exports—up 8 per cent in 1983 and 15 per cent in 1984, while imports 
stagnated at -0.3 per cent and 1 per cent respectively. Last year witnessed 
a certain stabilization in this area, with exports rising by 2 per cent and 
imports by 2.5 per cent. But combined with the falling prices for oil 
and other imported raw materials, the export surge has yielded a balance- 
of-payments surplus of some $2bn and kept Spain’s external debt well 
below $30bn. Meanwhile, the government shows no sign of going 
beyond its mildly reflationary package of last spring, and the internal 
market seems unlikely to provide a major spur to capital accumulation 
in the penod ahead. 
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For Spanish labour, the present outlook is bleak indeed. Annual GDP 
growth of 2.5 per cent ıs required merely to absorb new school- 
leavers—a figure which, on the most optimistic projections, will only be 
marginally exceeded in the next few years. Since it 1s anticipated that a 
growing oumber of adult women, who today account for only 42.5 per 
cent of the working population, will also be entering the jobs market 
for the first time, everything points to a further rise in registered 
unemployment in the wake of industrial rationalization. One of the 
government’s objectives, moreover, has been to restructure the jobs 
market itself, in response to the US-led assault on labour ‘rigidities’. By 
subsidizing redundancy payments for a number of companies and 
introducing a system of six-month contracts, González’s ministers have 
taken the first steps to create that parallel force of unprotected workers 
which is already such a striking feature of many West European 
economies. A major result has been to weaken still more the organiz- 
ational strength of the union movement. 


During its first two years in office, the PSOE government was able to 
count on the support of the UGT for its continuation of wage restraint 
and, with certain exceptions, for its industrial ‘reconversion’ pro- 
gramme. In May 1985, however, the federation’s president Nicolas 
Redondo caused a great stir with his denunciation of economic policy: 
‘What is certain is that this version of market economy, which is 
presented to us as the only one possible and the universal panacea, is 
bringing to our country nothing other than greater unemployment, 
greater inequality and greater poverty.”! Redondo was at last giving 
expression to widespread discontent in the overwhelmingly pro-Socialist 
federation, whose membership had declined by nearly a half to 700,000 
since October 1982. Such sentiments, when vented by Communist or 
other left-wing critics, could easily be brushed aside with an appeal to 
the experience and scientific knowledge of ministenal office. But coming 
from the mouth of one of the historic PSOE leaders, they called into 
question they very legitimacy of the government’s claim to be acting 
in the interests of the working class. By the end of the year, the UGT 
was entering toto open crisis, with the banking, construction and 
mining sections mobilized against attack from forces close to the 
PSOE Executive. The latter, it seems, is organizing to modify the 
(anachronistic) characterization of the UGT as a ‘revolutionary class 
union’, and to introduce a rule-change at the coming congress making 
the union leadership subject to strict Party discipline—thereby enor- 
mously reinforcing the bureaucratic power of the Gonzailez—Guerra 
political machine. 


The record on partial reforms hardly provides the González leadership 
with new pillars of support. The welfare state—the mainstay of Scandi- 
navan social democracy—has been only marginally expanded ın the 
PSOE years, and the military budget is the sole target for significant 
growth in the period ahead. In areas where the Church has a major 
vested interest, the government has proceeded with a mixture of political 
caution and economic austerity: a very restrictive abortion law is unlikely 
to transfer many terminations from London clinics to the Spanish public 
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health service; while education reforms, though giving secular powers 
2 first foothold ın private or ecclesiastical schools, will do nothing to 
alter the balance between Church education and a state system that is 
starved of funds. The recent Law on Political Incompatibility, supposed 
to end the practice of dual job-holding by deputies and state admunis- 
trators, 1s a further example of such compromise since it effectively 
excludes the autonomous regions from ıts ambit. As to the army, the 
PSOE has continued the process set in train by the Tejero putsch, 
pruning much of the dead wood from the higher ranks and consolidating 
an officer corps that is relatively ‘modem?’ ın its lack of directly political 
ambitions. Any economies, however, appear quite diminutive beside 
the gigantic cost of investment in new equipment. The militarized Civil 
Guard, which bore the main tesponsibility for internal repression under 
the dictatorship, has not had the benefit of any reforms and displays an 
extraordinary continuity of personnel and organization with the Franco 
years. 


Socialist Atlanticism 


Foreign policy is fundamentally an extension of domestic policy. A 
movement or government which perceives its own society as a reality 
to be transformed will seek alliances and points of support among new 
social forces on the international arena, while a leadership which accepts 
the structures of its own country as so many immutable facts will 
inevitably tend to preserve its inherited insertion into the world political 
order. This may well seem a commonplace observation—one that 
doubtless needs to be carefully nuanced in concrete analysis—but it 
bears repeating today in face of fashionable theories according to which 
national interests are unique meta-political entities shaping human 
agency.” If they appear as such—if, for example, French Socialists see 
the forces de frappe as an intnnsic part of the national identity—this tells 
us far more about their own projective conservatism than about any 
objective political reality. 


In 1976 the 27th Congress of the PSOE declared: ‘A socialist Spain 
conscious of its international responsibilities—a Spain with clear objec- 
tives for aiding all progressive nations, with a policy of active neutrality 
that goes beyond the false USSR-USA opposition . . . will undoubtedly 
be a crucial element in the necessary overcoming of capitalism on a 
world scale. . . Freedom, peace, justice and progress will only be fully 
achieved with the world triumph of socialism.’ These formulations may 
lack precision, but the continuum is clear enough; ‘no accommodation to 
capitalism’ within Spain, the ‘overcoming of capitalism on a world 
scale’. During the seventies, Party leaders continued to explore the 
possibility of a neutral Spanish foreign policy, opposing any clear 
commitment to NATO, stressing Spain’s Mediterranean role and entering 
into contact through Yugoslavia with the Non-aligned Movement. This 
was not, of course, an altogether novel departure: the UCD had still not 
taken a firm decision on NATO; and Franco’s foreign ministers them- 
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selves, confronted with the hostility of several West European countries, 
had often toyed with the idea of a link-up with Gaullist France to 
establish a joint military presence in the Mediterranean. Positions only 
began to harden in 1981 when Calvo-Sotelo’s UCD government, in a 
rare display of initiative, created a fait accompli: by negotiating Spain’s 
rapid entry into the political structure of NATO, with the eventual aim 
of full military integration. 


What lay behind this mover Spain had long been an important link in 
the US military chain encircling the Soviet Union. The Madrid Pact 
signed by Eisenhower and Franco in 1953 provided for the establishment 
of American air bases at Torrejón (near Madrid), Zaragoza and Moron, 
and a giant naval complex at Rota near Cadiz. The function of this 
network, which was completed between 1957 and 1959 and comp- 
lemented by a host of other facilities, was fourfold: to extend the 
operational range of Strategic Air Command; to offer a relatively secure 
bridgehead for the ferrying of US troops to the European (or Middle 
Eastern) front in the event of war; to sustain the activities of the Sixth 
Fleet in the Mediterranean; and to assure, together with Gibraltar, 
control of movements through the Straits. With the passage of time, 
the relative significance of these aspects has often changed. In particular, 
the shift in emphasis in the sixties from strategic bombers to nuclear 
(Polaris) submarines greatly enhanced the role of the Rota base, as did 
Gadafy’s closure of Wheelus in Libya. At no point did the bilateral 
nature of the Madrid accords actually impair wider NATO planning. 
Nevertheless, the treaty with Spain did not represent 2n optimal arrange- 
ment for Washington. There were two main reasons for this. In 1963 . 
and again in 1968, Franco bargained hard over the terms of its renewal, 
demanding financial and diplomatic concessions from the US which 
suggested that it would always remain open to a Spanish government 
to disturb the balance of what it might regard as largely, if not solely, 
a business arrangement. Moreover, under Franco the Spanish armed 
forces were organized, equipped and deployed for the purposes of 
internal repression—on a parsimonious budget, at a very low level of 
military technology—so that the manpower reserves of Western 
Europe’s fifth largest country were practically useless for any NATO 
grand design. Full integration into NATO, involving both stabilization 
and modernization of Spain’s strategic contribution was obviously 
preferable. But both Franco’s own isolationism, and Benelux and Scandi- 
navian objections to the admission of his dictatorship to the Atlantic 
Alliance, prevented this. The advent of parliamentary democracy in 
Madnd lifted these obstacles. Entry into NATO now formed a natural 
part of the overall drive for a Euromodernization of Spain sought by 
big business and mainstream bourgeois opinion, while at the same time 
it fitted admirably into the option to rekindle the Cold War taken at 
the Brussels meeting of NATO which launched the Euromissile pro- 


gramme in late 1979. 


As the Calvo-Sotelo Cabinet pushed membership of NATO through the 
Cortes, the PSOE launched a vigorous campaign—as did Communists 
and other forces on the left—that helped to sway Spanish public opinion. 
Whereas ın 1979 polls showed that 58 per cent of Spaniards still had 
no definite view and only 15 per cent were mildly or strongly against, 
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those opposed to Spanish entry into NATO had nsen to 43 per cent by 
September 1981.% But once the PSOE had won the elections of 1982, 
the very success of this campaign probably increased pressure from 
Washington on the new González government to make a volte-face, in 
order to prevent the consolidation of a huge anti-Atlanticist majority. 
At all events it soon became clear that the PSOE was taking another 
tack. At first it was suggested that although the government was not 
in principle favourable to Spain’s membership, nor could it lightly 
countenance withdrawal; then ıt was put out that whereas Spain’s 
joining NATO had, according to PSOE calculations, upset the balance 
between the blocs, Spain’s leaving ıt would have an even more destabtliz- 
ing effect on East—West relations. Such successive changes of ideological 
stance were accompanied by practical steps that eventually went beyond 
the dossiers left over from the Calvo-Sotelo government itself. Spanish 
military expenditure climbed rapidly under the PSOE Defence Minister 
Narcis Serra, absorbing a much larger share of the budget than under 
Franco. “After two years of firm prodding,’ enthused the Exosomist in 
November 1985, ‘the army is looking trimmer, more professional and 
better organized and equipped to do its NATO job of helping to defend 
Europe’s southern flank from the Canaries to Turkey.’ Seventy-two 
F-18a aircraft are now under order from the United States; a US- 
designed aircraft carrier, the Principe de Asturias, 18 being built under 
licence, to be equipped with AU-8b jump-jets and anti-submarine 
helicopters, with a second carrier in the offing; and a sizeable rapid 
deployment force is being assembled for eventual use in Mediterranean 
operations. 


While plunging Spain into the arms race at home, Felipe González 
travelled to Bonn to announce full support for the stationing of Cruise 
and Pershing II missiles on European soil. By this tme—March 198 3— 
Socialist language had become plainer and more familiar: Spain’s 
national interests imperiously required it to play its part in the NATO 
defence of the West; the PSOE had been mistaken to imagine there was 
any alternative. For above all, according to government spokesmen, 
Spain’s entry into the REC was indissociable from its participation in 
NATO. Once, the PSOE had insisted that ‘to relate the two things to 
each other is simply wrong in principle. To horse-trade in public about 
such basic decisions shows a singular lack of political and diplomatic 
sense—it is a way of tricking the people. Now, with complete 
contempt for its own population, not to speak of obvious facts of the 
international scene, the Gonzalez regime started to claim that NATO 
and EEC were to all intents and purposes one. Spaniards were evidently 
expected to be unaware that Ireland 1s not a member of NATO, nor 
Turkey, Canada or the United States of the EEC; and that Sweden 
and Austria, incidentally—the regulative models of so much PSOE 
discourse—belong to neither the one nor the other. Official propaganda 
constantly strove to convert any understandable popular desire to 
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overcome the country’s relative isolation from the life of the continent 
into acceptance of the menial subordination of Spain into the Atlantic 
Alliance. The Gonzalez leadership’s own conviction of this necessity— 
that Spanish re-entry into Europe can only mean embracing the status 
of a political and military suburb of Northern capitalism—tbetrays a 
deep and disturbing sense of national inferiority, a feeling that as a 
relatively underdeveloped late-comer Spain can have no pretensions but 
to fall ın with a process whose rhythm and direction are determined 
elsewhere. 


The Referendum Campaign 


Yet despite the spectacular change ın its strategic options, the PSOE 
continued to be stuck with its promise to hold a referendum on Spanish 
membership of NATO. After three years of prevarication, during which 
Felipe Gonzalez and Alfonso Guerra must have spent long hours 
weighing their tactical choices, they in the end concluded that to 
repudiate this clear and unambiguous commitment involved too great 
a risk of political discredit. Despite the lack of popular enthusiasm for 
NATO, moreover, there were good grounds for thinking that the PSOE 
could force a decision 1n a plebiscite its way. To its right, Fraga’s Popular 
Alliance was more vociferously pro-Western than the government itself. 
To its left, Spanish Communism had not emulated the PCI in a Pauline 
conversion to Atlantic solidarity, but was so split and shrunk that it 
seemed to pose little political threat. Within the Socialist ranks them- 
selves, virtually all opposition would soon be silenced, as González 
announced that any Party member campaigning against the govern- 
ment’s position would be subject to disciplinary action. The PSOE 
youth organization was similarly gagged, its deputies and inteflectuals 
dragooned into conformity. With the two major political parties— 
government and opposition—iunited on the basic issue before the 
country, commanding eighty per cent of the Cortes, and state radio and 
television securely controlled by partisans of NATO, the chances of a 
‘No’ vote looked slender. After all, it was advocated only by what 
Socialist Ministers saw as a motley collection of civic nobodies. 


In fact, PSOE calculations came close to misfiring. The depth and breadth 
of hostility to NATO among ordinary Spaniards proved more resistant 
than expected. Popular perceptions of the world role of United States 
imperialism could not be shifted so easily. A collective memory still 
exists, well beyond the ranks of left-wing militants, that Washington 
was the first capital to befriend the Franco dictatorship after the war, 
and relieve it of international quarantine. Nor have the current counter- 
revolutionary interventions of the Reagan regime escaped attention; 
cultural tes with Latin America have elicited spontaneous sympathy 
with a Nicaragua pitted against US-backed contras and American 
warships similar to those plying the Bay of Cadiz. Distinct from these 
sentiments, there 1s also a tradition of Spanish neutrality which kept the 
country out of two world wars even under governments of authoritarian 
reaction. Some small part of the electorate of the Right itself was 
susceptible to this definition of national identity. The potential aspiration 
to a pacific and independent Spain, rather than a second-class satellite 
of the USA, was thus very preat across the country; strongest of all in 
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Catalan and Basque territories, where there is little love lost for the 
historic pretensions of Castilian militarism. The country-wide coordinat- 
ing committee (CEOP), formed in July 1983 by a myriad of pacifist, 
Christian, feminist and human nghts groups, together with the Commu- 
nists and far-left MC and LCR, confounded official reckoning by the 
energy and determination with which it mobilized these feelings on a 
peninsular scale. Together with an ad hoc Plataforma Crica against 
Spain’s membership of NATO, it launched a massive and imaginative 
campaign of demonstrations and meetings, with a vivid flowering of 
posters, songs and slogans, which put the government on the defensive 
from the start. Some of the principal organizers were activists of the 
late-sixties generation, like the former Maoist Carlos Otamendi, but 
they were also able to rely on support from the Workers Commissions 
and from Nicolas Redondo as head of the UGT. The different wings of the 
Communist movement all attached prime importance to campaigning 
against the US bases and membership of NATO, and their press— 
particularly of the main body of the PCE—made a valuable contribution 
in popularizing well-researched arguments for a neutralist alternative. 
This marked a happy change from the heyday of collaboration with the 
UCD, when the Party tacitly dropped its opposition to the bases. 
Meanwhile on the Right, Fraga attempted to embarrass the government 
by advising his followers to stand back from any involvement in the 
referendum—a manoeuvre only partially successful, since a large number 
of right-wing voters failed to heed his call for abstention, whether out 
of international class allegiance or fear of the repercussions. In the 
Basque country and Catalonia, where the bourgeois-nationalist parties 
simply allowed their supporters a ‘free vote’, opinion divided more 
straightforwardly along pro-NATO and anti-NATO lines. 


A week away from the referendum, opinion polls still showed a majority 
for withdrawal. To prevent this matenalizing, the González regime 
mustered every rhetorical and practical resource at its disposal, without 
shame or scruple. Mass unemployment, exclusion from Europe, techno- 
logical decline, relegation to Third World status, political chaos at 
home—every spectre of hazard and penury was marshalled in an ultimate 
bid to cajole and intimidate the electorate. The two leitmotifs of PSOE 
blackmail were the argument that a vote against NATO lacked any 
credible administration to implement it and would throw the country 
into turmoil; and that were it carried through, hundreds of thousands 
of Spaniards would lose their jobs. Television broadcasts were flagrantly 
manipulated to this end. Official time was allocated in proportion to 
party share of parliamentary seats, to confine opposition to the PCE as the 
lone anti-NATO voice in the Cortes. When Gerardo Iglesias attempted to 
introduce leading campaign activists into the debate, his request was 
curtly refused on the grounds that they had no representation in Spain’s 
democratic forum. The daily news programmes bore no greater relation 
to the division of opinion within the country, while twenty-eight million 
letters were sent from the Prime Minister to the electorate, and the 
PSOE spent at least £3 million on press and radio advertising. González 
himself was media-packaged rather in the style of Reagao, ‘issuing 
emollient baby-talk to the electorate that typically avoided so much as 
2 mention of NATO. In a final televised address, amidst misty images of 
children playing on a beach to the sounds of a Beethoven symphony, 


he simply intoned the word ‘peace’ without let, calling for ‘good sense 
and moderation’ from the peoples of Spain. 


The effect of this final downpour of pressure and propaganda, however 
vulgar or inane, was sufficient to win the referendum for the PSOE. 
Many working-class voters responded to the simple appeal for party 
loyalty at all costs; while the rush of last-minute conversions among 
intellectuals, sometimes reversing their views hours before the poll, 
recalled in miniature something of the climate of August 1914. But 
despite everything, nearly seven million Spaniards stood out against the 
whole weight of the Western consensus and voted for their country to 
withdraw from the Atlantic Alliance, however euphemistically dis- 
guised. In all, opposition to membership of NATO numbered 40 per 
cent of those who voted, and the most advanced regions ın Spain, the 
Basque lands and Catalonia, produced an outright majority for ‘No’. 
Compared with the 800,000 votes for the only forcee—the PCE—to the 
left of the PSOE in the 1982 elections, the sheer scale of the revolt 
against Socialist Atlanticism has been formidable. 


The State of Things 


In its years of office, Spanish Socialism has patently failed to honour 
the two most specific promises it made to the Spanish people in its 
years of opposition. Unemployment has risen, not fallen; NATO is now 
entrenched, rather than removed. Yet broken pledges do not fatally 
mean lost elections. For the moment the prospects of the PSOE winning 
again at the polls in the autumn of 1986, despite the chastening results 
of the referendum, still look good. There are a number of reasons for 
this. Economically, although the González government has presided 
over unabatedly high levels of unemployment, these have not been 
combined with high and rising rates of inflation—unlike the Labour 
years in Britain under Wilson—Callaghan. The general decline of popular 
belief in any economic alternative to the status quo of capitalist 
recession—a pervasive feature of the West European scene in the 
eighties—has been marked in Spain as well, to the advantage of the 
PSOE. Entry into the EC, hailed as one of the outstanding successes of 
the government, can be presented as a symbolic compensation on the 
horizon. Politically, the principal boast of the González administration 
ig that it has ‘consolidated democracy’ in Spain. This claim too has 
undoubted electoral resonance. The reality, of course, is that PSOE rule 
has chronologically coincided with the stabilization of a parliamentary 
order rather than being causally responsible for it. The master-builder 
of capitalist democracy ın Spain was not Gonzalez but Suárez, who 
organized all the really fundamental reforms of the State. In historical 
perspective, the PSOE administration has been by comparison an epigone 
regime. Even the retirement of the army to its barracks—i.c., to its 
normal position as the guardian of last, rather than first, resort of 
established society—was essentially achieved with the collapse and 
aftermath of Tejero’s coup, rather than by the personnel policies of 
Minister Serra. But historical judgment is one thing: contemporary 
association another. The PSOE has to a significant extent succeeded ın 
identifying itself with the normalization of parliamentary routines in 
Spain—a process that would no doubt have occurred anyway, virtually 
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by definition, once the transition was over, but from which ıt has 
annexed the benefits. 


In one respect, if one only, the González government has earned the 
reputation it assiduously fosters within the country: at ministerial level 
as such, PSOE rule has been strikingly stable by comparison with its 
UCD predecessor. Cabinet posts have become fixtures for their occupants, 
with a few notable exceptions, and party discipline absolute. The 
contrast with the roulette-wheel of appointments in Suárez’s days, 
unsettling even to loyal supporters, has been advantageous to Gonzalez. 
In terms of longer-range bourgeois rationality, PSOE government has 
not been ‘creative’, but it has been ‘firm’. As the government approaches 
the hustings later this year, much of its appeal will thus be not so much 
as an administration of reform, as one of law and order. The desire for 
normalcy and stability on which it can draw should not be underesti- 
mated, as its eventual victory in the NATO referendum 1 y 
articulated round these themes—demonstrated. Since the Right con- 
tinues to be dominated by Fraga, a Galician Strauss widely distrusted 
outside his own rather marginal fief, and divided from a Centre whose 
main strongholds are in Catalonia and the Basque country, Spanish 
Socialism seems likely to conquer a second term of office without much 
difficulty. 


In the spring of 1986, it may well seem that the PSOE has the chance 
to entrench itself in power for a whole generation. Such is the hope of 
many Socialist intellectuals and politicians, who dream of converting 
Spain into a southern Sweden or Austria in which the PSOE matches 
the SAP or SPO’s role as the indispensable political mediation between 
capital and labour. The companson is a dangerous one for them, 
however. For the big bankers and Madad civil servants who today 
work so closely with Gonzilez’s ministers are no more reconciled to 
an epoch of PSOE rule than they were to an indefinite extension of UCD- 
PCE-PSOE collaboration in the seventies. The collapse of the UCD was, 
to be sure, a sobering lesson, but the difficult quest for a bourgeois 
successor is already gathering pace in the aftermath of the referendum. 
Against this, the PSOE has to content itself with a lower membership 
density than any other major party, of left or right, in Western Europe. 
A mere 1.5 per cent of Spanish Socialist voters currently belong to the 
party, compared with 49 per cent in Sweden (in 1979) and 30 per cent 
in Austria (in 1978).7’ It is estimated that the «és comprises some 
40,000 of the 154,000 members—a relatively high proportion in Euro- 
pean terms—but a very large number of these forty thousand are officials 
in the local, regional and state administration. The PSOE, more than 
any of its large sister-parties, has become an organization of functionar- 
ies, whose primary identification is with the state apparatus, as the only 
instrument of implementing Party policy, and with a charismatic party- 
leader-cum-prime-minuister at its apex. The UGT, despite colossal changes 
in the social structure, now has 300,000 fewer members than in 1932. 
The brittleness of this formation is evident, compared with the towering 
party machines and trade-union outworks of the social-democratic 
movements of Scandinavia or the German-speaking lands. 
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In reality, the PSOE owes much of its vitality—not to be too quickly 
discounted—to the vertical social promotion of the younger Spanish 
professionals and technicians that it represents. The average age of the 
Gonzalez Cabinet is the youngest in Europe: indeed, there is no other 
country in the West where a generational political turnover has been 
so swift and sweeping. A (more or less) enlightened careerism 1s the 
cement holding this layer together, giving it a kind of esprit de corps. 
Beneath it, and to some extent regardless of policies, the Party apparatus 
can still command a popular attachment to the name and memory of 
the PSOE. But these assets—a career open to middle-class talents, 
an icon from a militant past—should not be confused with a real 
organizational anchorage ın the working population as a whole. That 
the PSOE patently lacks. It could therefore prove vulnerable, not merely 
to any sharp downturn in economic performance, but to the kind of 
highly publicized corruption scandal, or creeping abuse of police pow- 
ers, that is all too likely to be the result of the subjective prepotence of 
a second term in office. 


If circumstances such as these are not ultimately to benefit the Right, 
the reconstruction of a broad and authentic Spanish Left is now an 
urgent necessity. The experience of the last few months has shown how 
far much of Spain still ıs from corresponding to the PSOH’s model, or 
mirage, of sterile Northern conformity, how great is the fund of 
rebelliousness, internationalism and resistance to capitalist authority 
among the young. Nor should one write off the reserves of class 
consciousness among supporters of the Socialist Party itself—reserves 
which, in a changed political conjuncture, could once again become a 
material force. For the Gonzalez leadership, however, the die is now 
firmly cast. Nearly a century after the revisionist controversy in the 
Second International, it is not just the final goal but the movement 
itself which counts as nothing in the practice of Spanish Socialism. The 
very power which fell into its hands in 1982 has become the means of 
rising further above mass roots and radical traditions, in pursuit of a 
strategic alliance with big capital. Little will remain even of this chimera 
when the concluding balance-sheet of the PSOE years comes to be 
drawn. 
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Aahmood Mamdani 


Peasants and Democracy in Africa 


‘he contemporary crisis in Africa is having contradictory political effects. 
yn the one hand, the increasing subordination of the continent’s political 
fe to the calculus of factional interests ensures that even cabinet reshufHles 
ecome violent affairs, tragi-comic ‘revolutions’. On the other hand, the 
eepening socio-economic crisis of the African countryside has left ever- 
‘idening circles of society without organized political participation or voice. 
‘verywhere is heard the chorus of dissatisfaction and the demand for 
lemocracy’. While a number of progressive writers on Africa have recently 
arned against the attitude that dismisses democracy as a mere ‘bourgeois’ 
uestion, peripheral to the struggle over the relations of production,! it is 
so time to warn of the opposite extreme—the tendency to eulogize democ- 
icy only in the forms conceptualized by the middle classes. By putting a halo 
round a single demand—that for a multi-party system and fair elections—as 
1¢ sum and substance of the democratic process, it is possible to make the 
lemocratic opening’ so narrow that it would only grant meaningful freedom 


to rival bourgeots factions, leaving most of the popular classes beyond 
the pale. To reconstruct this debate from the standpoint of the producing 
classes, ıt 1s necessary to recognize democracy as more than an artifact 
of formal institutions. For if democracy 1s to be an activity of meaning 
to all classes in society, and in particular to the peasantry and working 
classes, then its form and scope must indeed be meaningfully related to 
thetr living conditions. In other words, a discussion of the political 
form of the state can not be divorced from an analysis of existing 
production relations or systems of exploitation. In the contemporary 
African context this means linking the question of democracy, first 
and foremost, to an analysis of the agrarian question—because Africa 
remains, preeminently, a ‘continent of peasantries’, While this essay will 
consider different perspectives on the relationship between the peasantry 
and democracy in Uganda, I hope its general significance to the broader 
African scene will be apparent. 


The Orlgins of Rural Inequality 


Since the 1960s a substantial literature has examined labour reserve 
economies in Southern Africa.? Seeking to explain the crisis of peasant 
small commodity production, these analyses agree that this cnsis can 
not be understood without focusing on the role of peasant households 
as labour reserves for large-scale capitalist enterprises. If this approach 
has had the ment of emphasizing the relations of production, the same 
unfortunately cannot be said of most of the literature on peasant small 
commodity production in Africa oxtsds the labour reserve economies. 
Writings on this subject have been charactenzed by two predominant 
tendencies. The main tendency has involved a shift of focus away from 
relations of production to relations of exchange. Lines of debate have 
been drawn within these shared parameters: ıs the crisis primarily the 
result of ‘external’ exchange relations (adverse terms of international 
trade leading to unequal exchange and flow of value to imperialist 
centres) or of ‘internal’ exchange relations (unfavourable terms of trade 
between agriculture and industry reinforced by adverse and overvalued 
exchange rates)? On one side stand the proponents of dependency 
theory, on the other the technocrats of the World Bank and the IMF.’ 


In contrast, the second tendency of analysis—best represented by the 
writings of Goran Hyden4—does indeed begin with an investigation of 
relations of peasant production, but is heavily coloured by results of 
previous discussions of the agrarian question in Asia and Latin America, 


1 Cf, [sea Shivji (ed), The State and the Workang Pestle m Tarama, Dakar 1985, Cirve Thomas, The 
Ruse of the Amthortiersan State m Pertpberal Socius, New York 1984, and E Wambe-di-Wambe, 
‘Scruggies for Democracy in Africa The Case of the People’s Repubbc of Congo’, Philesspby and Sacia 
Actua (New Delhi), X, 1-2 (1984) 

2 Cf, Giovann Amight, ‘Labour Supplies m Historical Perspecnve’, m San! and Arnghi (ede), Essepr 
on the Poktxcal Ecomeary of Ajres, New York 1973, Claude Meillassoux, Alandens, Adee! and Money, 
Cambridge 1984, and Harold Wolpe, ‘Capuahsm and Cheap Labour in South Afnca From Segregation 
to Apartheid’, Eromesry ana Secuety, 1,4 (1972) 

3 A recent article by Michael F Lofchie (‘Afrmca’s Agrarmn Malaise’) in G Carter end P O’Meam 
(eds), A/frices Independence The First 15 Yeers, Bloomington 1985) attempts to sum up this debate, 
providing detailed atanons from the relevant Lreerature. 

4 Cf, Gorn Hyden, Beyond Usenet m Taree Under develeparent and as Unceptared Peasantry, London 
1980, and Ne Shertows w Progres Afros Deselepareat Manegearcal m Perspactsrs, London 1983 
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where agrarian relations are synonymous with landlord-tenant relations. 
This is why, as he confronts the Africa of small commodity producers 
and finds that except in small patches (the largest being Ethiopia) the 
peasant in Africa does not confront an immediate social overlord, and 
that land here is not a scarce commodity, Hyden is led to conclude that 
the African peasant is free, unexploited, and ‘uncaptured’. In his futile 
search for a Latino-Asian-type reality in Africa, Hyden even fails to 
identify the relations that do obtain, let alone analyse them. 


To consider the agrarian question to be synonymous with the land 
question is to generalize from one concrete historical situation to others. 
It can only characterize new historical experiences through formal 
analogies with the ‘original’ experience—that here the peasant confronts 
no social overlord, and thus there is no land question—as Hyden 
understands the Africa of small commodity producers by formal analogy 
with the Latino-Asian experience. To go beyond the limitation of 
these two tendencies—one that is confined to the analysis of exchange 
relations, and another that tries to investigate production relations 
through formal analogies with an earlier historical experience—it is 
necessary to pose a single question: Why do peasants enter into unequal, 
exploitative relations? The answer leads one to recognize the variety 
of production conditions faced by peasant households. 


The unequal relations that peasants enter into have a dwal character 
about them. One set of relations are the product of social relations 
obtaining in the villages. They are entered into because of the force of 
objective circumstances. In the sense that there is an absence of any 
direst compulsion, and only in this sense, these relations can be said to 
be entered into ‘voluntarily’. Their starting point is the unequal position 
of peasant households and their result is the deepening of the different- 
lation internal to the peasantry. What are these objective compulsions 
that peasants face? Let us consider the Ugandan case. 


In the Ugandan situation, broadly speaking, one can identify two 
different contexts: where landlordism combines with an acute land 
shortage, and where the peasant confronts neither an immediate overlord 
nor an acute shortage of land. The main location of landlord-tenant 
relations in contemporary Uganda of the first type ıs Buganda. The 
history of these relations predates the 1900 Agreement that restructured 
pre-colonial landlordism by granting miles of land to a class of British- 
connected landlords. A tenants’ movement in the 1920s compelled the 
colonial state to introduce rent control legislation, the 1928 Busulu and 
Envujjo Law, setting a limit on both the ground rent (ebassaly) and the 
commodity rent (¢evayjo) a landlord could demand from his tenant. Since 
the law only covered existing tenancies, the passage of time loosened 
its effect as population increased and new lands were brought under 
cultivation, which landlords could sell or utilize as they wished. It was, 
however, the 1975 Land Reform Decree of the Amin regime which 
gave a new lease of life to landlordism in Buganda. By abolishing the 
1928 Busulu and Envujjo law, and by turning the landlords into lessees 
of the state and the tenants into sub-lessees, it removed the protection 
of the law from the tenant, and left rent in each case to be worked out 
by the push and pull of class relations on the ground. The effect of this 
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history can be seen on the distribution of land in one village in Buganda 
in 1983. The data have been culled from a larger study on the agrarian 
question in contemporary Uganda. 





Table 1 
Arrar Landbelding by Strata ta Kitends Village 
Landlord 4 3q. miles 
Rich Peasant 2.17 acres 
Middle Peasant 1.08 acres 
Poor Peasant 0.66 acres 





It is clear that the rural poor in Kitende enter into exploitative relations 
because of one predominant fact: they are land-poor. Production con- 
ditions, however, ın the bulk of the Ugandan countryside are quite 
different. Here, there has been no history of landlordism. In the colonial 
period, land was relatively plentiful, the population relatively sparse, 
and access to it governed by customary tenure. And yet, in spite of the 
absence of a land shortage, a differentiation can be observed amongst 
the peasantry, leading the rural poor to enter into exploitative relations 
‘voluntarily’. To understand the reasons behind this, it is necessary to 
go beyond the formal ownership of the land to the capacity of each 
stratum of the peasantry to bring the land under cultivation. The table 
below, taken from the same study, summarizes production conditions 
obtaining in a village in the northern part of Uganda. 





Table z 
Peasant Households’ Access to Land, Labour and Laplements by Strata in Amwoma 
Village 
Land Labour* Implements 
(in acres) 
Owned  Caltivated Hoes Plomghs 


Poor and Lower Middle 4-26 1.92 2.59 174 - 
Middle (Average & Upper) 4.20 3.00 3 90 2.40 0.4 
Rich 18.75 6.08 4.50 2.50 2.0 


* To calculate the labouring strength of a household, I have given 1 point to all those 
aged 12 and above, .5 to thosc 8 to 12 and 25 to thosc between 5 and 8. 





Why is it that poor and lower-middle peasants who own as much land 
as do the rest of the middle peasants (4.26 as opposed to 4.20 acres) are 
in a position to cultivate only 65% (1.92 as opposed to 3.0 acres) of 
the land the latter do? The decisive difference lies in their respective 
access to instruments of labour. Though its labouring strength 1s 2.59 
on the average, 2 rural poor family owns only 1.74 hoes and no plough. 
This means there are never sufficient hoes to allow a family to utilize 
its labour to capacity. My point is simple: though not land-poor, a rural 
poor family in this case must enter into unequal relations because it is 
implement-poor. 


The unequal relations that peasants enter into ‘voluntarily’ develop in 





5 Mahmood Mamdam, ‘Towards an Analyms of the Agaran Question in Uganda’, Jomse! ef Passa 
Sindas, 1987 forthcoming. 
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relation to each of the forces of production: land, labour and implements 
of labour. Land may be rented or ‘borrowed’. In the former case, 
payment is in cash: in the latter, in kind. Labour-power may be sold 
openly as wage labour, or the sale may be disguised through a host of 
communal labour-sharing arrangements, which have an unequal result 
because they are now carried out between households in unequal 
positions. Similarly, implements of labour (ploughs) may also be rented 
or ‘shared’. This set of unequal relations, ‘voluntarily’ entered into, 
develops relatively spontancously. Their starting point, more often than 
not, are past cooperative relations that have evolved around the sharing 
of scarce resources—labour or its implements. Since sharing can confer 
equal benefits only when organized between households of roughly 
equal standing, its continuation between households in increasingly 
unequal positions gradually subverts its content, turning it into a 
mechanism for a transfer of surplus labour from poorer to richer 
households. 


The Role of Force 


Peasant households in these villages enter into yet another set of 
relations, all of them the result of direct pressure from above. Since 
none of these is ‘voluntarily’ entered into—in the sense that compulsion 
in this case is direct and not indirect—each requires at least a complement 
of extra-sconomic coercion to be effected. The source of these compulsions 
is either the state itself as an organized power, state-connected insti- 
tutions (the Church, the ruling party) or powerful individuals. 


These involuntary practices take on a variety of forms. Corveé or forced 
laboxr is organized by the hierarchy of local state officials (chiefs) and 
is usually legitimated as a continuation of the traditional labour for 
communal interest (Ba/wagr Bwansi). The difference is that the source of 
these demands is no longer the local community but local state organs. 
Similarly, the officials in command are not community leaders elected 
from below but state officials appointed from above. In practice, these 
demands can include projects for community use like clearing a road 
or digging a well, repairing or building a school or a dispensary. But 
they also typically involve such activities as working in the gardens of 
the church or of individual chiefs, or building sheds for local political 
rallies. 

Forced contributions, taking the form of financial exactions or collections 
of a portion of the harvest or simply a chicken, can also be demanded 
as the occasion arises, be ıt the construction of a local presidental lodge 
or a local party headquarters, the purchase of a bus for the local school 
or the payment of tithe to the church at harvest, Christmas or Easter 
time. 


Forced enclosures are of particular relevance in those parts of the country 
where landlordism is absent and customary tenure supreme. Amin’s 
1975 Land Reform Decree took away legal recognition from all forms 
of customary tenure, turned the peasant into a tenant of the state, and 
gave local District Land Committees the power to transfer land from 
customary tenants not ‘developing’ it to those with the capacity to do 
so. Ostensibly designed to clear the ground of all pre-capitalist obstacles 
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to capitalist development in agriculture, the real result of the Decree 
was to pave the way for the penetration of capital into the countryside, 
not to organize production but to monopolize exchange. 


The history of export crops in the colonies is well known, as is the 
element of compulsion ın their introduction. The expansion of export 
crop production is continually the subject of moral exhortation from 
above. At crisis times, however, exhortation gives way to force. ‘Grow 
More Cotton’ and ‘Grow More Coffee’ campaigns are put under the 
command of local state officials. Parallel to the history of forced crops 1s 
that of forced sales, with a whole range of parastatals—from the Coffee 
to the Cotton to the Tobacco Marketing Boards—having the right to 
purchase and market export crops. 


This, then, is the galaxy of compulsions: forced contributions, forced 
enclosures, forced crops, and forced sales. There is, of course, quite a 
diversity ın the specific mix in which these practices appear in each 
locality: here the church may be a preponderant force, there it may be 
the ruling party, and ın yet a third area it may be state agents who 
are the direct source of coercion. Together, however, these direct 
compulsions from above constitute a web of coercive practices choking 
peasant productivity and creativity. 


In sum, then, peasant productive activity is shaped by dowd/e exploitative 
relations. Those ‘voluntarily’ entered into are a result of objective 
circumstances faced by different peasant strata, underlining the different- 
iation internal to the peasantry, either because of unequal access to land 
or to implements of labour. These relations are internal to the peasantry. 
They constitute the stuff of petty exploitation of the rural poor by the 
rural rich. In contrast are those relations pressed on all strata of peasants 
from above. The involuntary character of these relations is underlined 
by the fact that none of them can be effected without the direct use of 
political power, without extra-economic coercion. 


The role of political (state) power in both instances needs further 
clarification. Certainly, the reproduction of commodity relations 
between different strata of the peasantry—those I have characterized as 
‘spontaneous’ and ‘voluntary’—1s not possible without the state power 
ensuring the continued functioning of commodity markets (in land, 
labour or its products) through legal guarantees: most importantly, 
through the enforcement of the sanctity of private property and of 
contracts. But the relations directly compelled from above, those entered 
into involuntarily, are different in that political power directly functions 
as an economic force. This 1s the meaning of saying that, in this second 
instance, the compulsion required is not simply economic, but extra- 
economic. 


To these two sets of unequal relations, those entered into ‘voluntarily’ 
and those involuntarily compelled, there correspond two distinct forms 
of capital accumulation. The result of ‘voluntary’, ‘spontaneous’, 
unequal relations is the path of capital accumulation from below, through 
peasant differentiation, as one stratum enriches itself at the expense of 
another, giving rise to a village bourgeoisie out of the ranks of the rich 
peasantry. This is a long-run and gradual process, whose starting point 


is the process of production itself and whose reagent is competitive 
market relations. But the significance of this tendency is eclipsed by the 
second form of capital accumulation. More recent, this 1s the path of 
accumulation from above. Its starting point is a political connection. Its 
reproduction requires an element of extra-economic coercion, even if 
as a complement to market relations, so as to give it a monopolistic 
character. Whether the resulting accumulation 1s by the state power 
itself (as with state marketing boards) or by individual capitalists, it can 
not be overemphasized that the common denominator in this case is 
political influence, ensuring direct access to the machinery of extra- 
economic coercion. 


It ıs the tragedy of the African peasantry that this second path to capital 
accumulation represents the dominant tendency in the countryside 
today. Its carrier and beneficiary is not the village bourgeoisie, but the 
‘external’ bourgeoisie. This bourgeoisie 1s the result of a concrete 
historical process, whose marked character 1s that political power paves 
the way to wealth generation, a fact already observed in a growing 
body of literature.$ In the next section, I shall review the process of its 
development, and thereby of the increasing weight of extra-economic 
relations in agrarian relations, in the context of the deepening crisis in 
Uganda. 


The African ‘Bourgeoisie’ 


An understanding of the development of the African bourgeoisie 
requires viewing it as part of the broader process of class formation. In 
contrast to the Asian and Latin American countries colonized prior to 
this century, the bourgeoisie in African countries bears the hallmarks 
of a fairly distinctive process of formation. To recall the separate 
historical bases of development ın the colonial era, the continent was 
divided into settler and non-settler colonies, or colonies of occupation 
and colonies of domination. In the settler colonies of the north and the 
south, the function of a bourgeoisie devolved by and large on a sector 
of the European population that onginated from the impenalist country 
itself. In the non-settler colonies of the east and the west, the colonial 
power drew a sharp line of demarcation between their political and 
economic agents. While ‘indirect rule’ was mediated through indigenous 
chiefs, market relations were mediated through an immigrant bour- 
geoisie imported from older colonies, usually from India (to East Africa) 
and Lebanon (to West Africa). Of these colonies, only Nigeria developed 
a substantial indigenous bourgeois stratum in the colonial period. 


An indigenous African bourgeoisie has therefore for the most part been 
an essentially post-independence phenomenon. In its creation, the direct 
employment of state power has played a central role. Conversely, a state 
connection has been vital for an individual to become a member of this 
class and to prosper as one. This is why it is correct to say that the key 
interna! characteristic of members of the indigenous bourgeoisie has 
been a close tedsyidmal state conmectton. Moreover, to the extent that the 
continent has an earlier bourgeois tradition, it is essentially a comprader 
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one. From the seventeenth century, the European slave trade created a 
class of intermediaries. These were normally men who already had a 
commanding economic position and access to means of coercion, attri- 
butes they could turn to profitable activity as the European slave trade 
grew into gigantic proportions. In the eighteenth century, this class 
flourished all along the Western coast, from Angola to Senegal.7 


With the further penetration of the African littoral in the nineteenth 
century, the comprador acquired greater significance. Of particular 
significance in this period was the gun trade, as imported firearms 
helped to forge new empires (like Samori Toure in the West Afncan 
savannah or Tippu Tip on the Upper Congo) and to strengthen existing 
ones (like Buganda). But, whether they traded guns, groundnuts or 
slaves, this was the epoch in which the comprador class acquired tts 
greatest influence in African history. Its members vied with one another 
to be recognized as the foremost agents of one foreign state or another. 
Their fortunes, however, were reversed with the tntrusion of formal 
colomal rule into the African hinterland during the late nineteenth 
century. Generally hostile to indigenous compradors, colonial bureau- 
cracies cut them off from any potential role as a national bourgeotsie in 
the new era. To the extent their replacements from the imperialist 
counties or the older Asian colonies have contributed to a bourgeois 
tradition on the continent, it has been almost onesidedly pro-imperialist 
and anti-national. While the settler bourgeoisie was openly hostile to 
the possibility of independence, seeing in it the realization of a rival 
claim to political power, the immigrant bourgeoisie from the older 
colonies was at best marginal to the national movement. 


As we shall see concretely in the case of Uganda, only after World War 
Two, and confronted simultaneously with anti-colonial revolution and 
Cold War, were the colonial powers sometimes forced to reassess their 
traditional policy and groom an indigenous bourgeons class (a custodial 
function that has since passed from the old metropolis to the World 
Bank and allied ‘aid’ agencies). The belated, precarious advent of this 
‘bourgeoisie’ has ensured that its internal composition remains protean 
and in flux—far more so than if ıt had gradually been incubated by 
‘market’ forces. Moreover the decisive internal characteristic of this 
stratum is its anchorage in extra-economic coercion rather than private 
accumulation: a privileged political ‘connection’ is the essential precon- 
dition to membership in the new African bourgeoisie. The result is not 
only that the indigenous bourgeoisie lacks the commanding presence 
in the economy held by the hegemonic bourgeoisies of the West, but 
that its members usually lack even the independent propertied base and 
concomitant economic strength of its counterparts in Asia and Latin 
America. This is why the development of the African bourgeoisie has 
had a more top-down, statified character than anywhere else. Here state 
property precedes individual property, and a state position acts asa - 
lever for capital accumulation rather than as a reward for it. A brief 
consideration of the history of the Ugandan bourgeoisie will illuminate 
these points. 


7 For an excellent surrey, sce Bull Freund, The Adehang of Contemporary Afra’ The Develeparet of 
African Secsaty sms 1890, Bloomington 1984 
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In any meaningful sense, the development of an indigenous bourgeoisie 
in Uganda must be dated from the colonial reforms of the postwar 
period, coincident with the rise of a mass-based militant nationalist 
movement. It was the growing strength of this popular movement, 
exemplified by the general strike of 1945 as well as the peasant uprising 
of that same year and 1949, that shocked the colonial state into accepting 
the necessity for an indigenous bourgeois social base in the colony. The 
point of the postwar reforms was to create the rudiments of such a class 
through state action. The same political power which in an earlier 
period had been used to put an artificial break on the process of class 
formation was now used to accelerate it artificially. 


The worsening crisis of British imperialism in the immediate postwar 
period also provided the impetus for the development of a small but 
significant state industrial sector. Surplus funds from the export of 
peasant-grown cotton and coffee by state-controlled marketing boards 
were utilized to set up a number of import-substitution industries, 
mainly in textiles, food processing and canning, under the umbrella of 
a single parastatal, the Uganda Development Corporation (UDC). In 
practice, each of these investments was effected through a UDC partner- 
ship with the local Asian bourgeoisie and foreign capital. Being the 
core of the state sector, the marketing boards and the UDC also became 
springboards for the growth of an African bourgeoisie after 
independence. 


Although the transfer of political power could not but accelerate the 
development of this indigenous bourgeois stratum, the centre of gravity 
of the local bourgeoisie remained, throughout the first Obote regime 
(1962-71), within its immigrant wing. This was despite the heralded 
mix of ‘Africanization’ and ‘nationalization’ measures which, since 
they primarily affected internal trade rather than external exchange or 
industries, mainly displaced the Asian petty bourgeoisie, not the large 
Asian bourgeoisie or foreign capital. The real turning-point in this 
process came with Amin’s expulsion of the entire Asian minority in 
1972. More than any other single event this was the watershed in the 
consolidation of an indigenous, state-dependent bourgeoisie. The top- 
down character of this development was reinforced by the fact that 
the properties acquired from the expelled sections of the immigrant 
bourgeoisie, whether industrial or real estate, were distributed as spoils 
through the regime. In popular parlance, the whole gang of influentials 
and bureaucrats who acquired wealth through their political connections 
became known as the wa{ntamzngi. 


But this political redistribution of property was not simply a ‘primitive 
accumulation’ in one act from which the Ugandan bourgeoisie has 
launched its reproduction via market forces. On the contrary, with a 
few notable exceptions, the position of this class remains precariously 
secured by the particular regime in power. Indeed Kampala has kept 
the new bourgeoisie on a tight leash, orchestrating periodic redistri- 
butions to reward or punish in regular reassessments of political ‘loyalty’. 
In the eight years of Amin’s dictatorship there were no less than four 
major changes in the ownership of wealth. Nor did the trend end with 
‘liberation’. Instead both of the UNLF governments, as well as the 
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Military Commission and the second Obote regime, carried out their 
own redivisions of property and patronage. 


My point then is quite simple: The African ‘bourgeoisie’ that developed 
after independence, and especially since the 1972 expulsion, 1s a creature 
of state-power, shaped by political expropriations and sustained by the 
extra-cconomic coercion of the peasantry. The form of capitalism 
that has infiltrated the Ugandan countryside has been correspondingly 
‘deformed’ by its top-down origins. Again the real benchmark is the 
brutal Amin period, especially the 1975 Land Reform Decree. In over- 
riding all forms of customary tenure protecting the usufruct rights of 
peasants, this decree paved the way for the legal movement of state 
bureaucrats and state-connected capitalists into their ‘home areas’ to 
demarcate and enclose large pieces of land, with the new land titles 
used as mortgages for substantial investments in transport and trade. 
Since the allocation of land was done by District Land Committees, 
staffed by local state officials, what mattered was not the validity of 
one’s claims or traditional practice but the strength of one’s political 
connection. 


The administrative reorganization that had preceded the Land Reform 
Decree should be seen as its complement. With each province placed 
under the direct control of a military governor, the muscle was made 
available to give teeth to the Land Reform Decree. Not only did the 
military bureaucracy oversee the ‘reform’ of land ownership; ıt also 
mobilized the periodic campaigns to “Grow More Cotton’ and ‘Grow 
More Coffee’. A direct result was a decline in peasant incomes as both 
state assistance to peasant agriculture and state-determined prices for 
peasant export crops fell sharply—all in the overall context of a shrinking 
state budget from which ever larger portions were claimed for coercive 
purposes. State aid to peasant agriculture has a dual character. Technical 
assistance to peasant agriculture, going under the name of ‘extension 
services’, 1s designed to ensure the reproduction of its technical base 
over the long run. On the other hand, social services—medicine, 
transport, education—to the countryside are designed to ensure the 
social reproduction of the peasantry over the long run. The steep decline 
in both shifted the burden of their reproduction directly onto the 
shoulders of the peasantry. Whether to be freshly constructed, repaired 
or simply to be operated, schools, dispensaries and transport services 
came to rely heavily on ‘self-help’ measures. No wonder there has come 
to be a corresponding increase in forced labour and forced contnbutions 
in the countryside over the past decade. And, finally, to exacerbate 
matters tragically for the peasantry, real prices for export crops have 
fallen throughout the last decade, reaching their all-time low point. In 
the case of robusta coffee, the source of nearly 90% of export income 
since the 19708, the share of the world market price patd to the peasant 
grower came down from an average of 40% 1n 1952—53 to around 19% 
in 1983. 


While all these trends were unleashed during the Amin period, they 
steadily continued after ‘liberation’, reaching a destructive culmination 
in the IMF’s programme of 1981-84 during the second Obote regime. 
The state budget shrank dramatically, giving the comp de grace to both 
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extension and social services. Despite the illusion of steeply rising 
shilling prices for peasant export crops, tumbling exchange rates and 
galloping inflation really meant a continued decline in real returns. This 
double movement—on the one hand, the subordination of peasant 
agriculture (through forced enclosures and the monopolization of trade 
in food staples), and on the other, the reduction to a trickle of both 
state services (leading to an increase in forced labour and forced 
contributions) and returns for state-marketed crops (accomplished thr- 
ough forced crops and sales}—had a single, overwhelming consequence: 
the burgeoning of violence and coercion against the direct producers. 


The State as Plunder Capitalism 


The fact that a political position or state connection is a necessary 
precondition for membership in the African bourgeoisie gives a life- 
and-death character to the political struggles within ıt. A political 
position does not simply reinforce a pre-existing economic position or 
open up new opportunities where old ones already existed, it is in fact 
the very foundation of wealth. A downturn in political fortunes almost 
mechanically leads to a similar downward shift in accumulation oppor- 
tunities. This ıs why internal bourgeois struggles in Africa are routinely 
waged with an intensity not known in many other places; why oppo- 
sition is normally construed as treason and criticism as sabotage; why 
elections, whether single or multi-party affairs, are usually predictable 
hoaxes; and why the typical method of resolving contradictions inside 
the bourgeoisie is a coup. Even the most substantial bourgeoisie 1n 
Africa, that of Nigeria, has been unable to organize bourgeois democracy 
on 2 stable basis. 


These characteristics are particularly exacerbated in the Ugandan case. 
Here, more than anywhere else in East Africa, the competition between 
indigenous bourgeois aspirants and the immigrant bourgeoisie exploded: 
leading, as we have seen, to the forcible expulsion of the latter. As a 
result, in Uganda more than anywhere else in Fast Africa the ‘bour- 
geoisie’ has scarcely any autonomous base ın civil society, instead being 
almost entirely a creature of the state and army. The resultant intense 
factionalism inside the bourgeoisie, and amongst its petty-bourgeois 
and Melassé hangers-on, has been further reinforced by the overall 
comprador orientation. As each faction looks for an external sponsor 
in the political and military elite, the rivalries between the sponsors are 
in turn reproduced internally within the bourgeoisie, pulling rival 
factions in diverse directions. Instead of the state disciplining bourgeois 
factions in the name of a general interest, one hallmark of the crisis in 
Uganda, and in Africa as a whole, is that various factions begin to 
reproduce inside the very organs of state power, and particularly inside 
the repressive organs, stripping each of its internal discipline and 
fragmenting each into so many repressive instruments of so many rival 
factions of soxpeanx riches. This same victory of particular over general 
rationality can be observed ın relation to the popular classes, above all 
the peasantry. The rapacity of individual capitalists in the countryside 
is supposedly counterbalanced, in ‘normal’ times, by state programmes 
that seek to ensure the reproduction of human and technical conditions 
of production. But the collapse of social programmes and extension 
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services in the wake of the Amin and Obote regimes suggests that, in 
Uganda at least, the state power has been put into the service of a kind 
of ‘plunder capitalism’ that lurches from one crisis to another. 


It is, of course, down on the ‘ground’ where the relationship between 
the rulers and the ruled can be seen most clearly. It 1s here that one can 
discern the lines of continuity in the organization and exercise of state 
power, undisturbed by the political storms in the sky above, from the 
colonial to neo-colonial periods, from one regime to another. From this 
perspective changes in regime often appear as mere ripples on the 
surface of government and administration. Thus while the successor 
regimes after Amin all wore a civilian mask and vied with one another 
in claiming the mantle of ‘democratization’, the extremely undemocratic 
character of local state organs continued unchallenged and undisturbed. 
Indeed the local administrative and judicial institutions, together with 
the District Land Committees established by Amin’s 1975 Decree and 
continued by his successors, constitute the heart of the system of labour 
controls which dominate the peasantry. If, for example, a peasant fails 
to pay the full annual tax assessed on him by the July deadline, it is the 
lowest-grade magistrate who, without tral, sends him to jail for a 
minimum of three months. Should he be unable to pay that same tax 
on release he is jailed again. The same fate befalls peasants who fail to 
perform labour or pay cash required as ‘contributions’ to ‘community’ 
or ‘development’ projects. In that case, local authonities first seize 
something of equivalent value—say, a cock—and if the peasant protests 
(or is too poor to own even a chicken), he is jailed. Jail in Uganda, 
moreover, 18 not just a place of confinement, but a system of protracted 
forced labour. Prisoners are pressed into labour teams, either for use 
by local state officials or for hire by local capitalists. Being subject to 
greater control than wage labour, such captive labour is highly competi- 
tive at the rates at which it is offered, thereby undermining and 
depressing wages on the labour market. 


The ubiquity of this regime of petty oppression and coerced service 
points to the profound gulf between the abstract ideal of parliamentary 
democracy in Africa and the pungent reality of the local state. Where 
direct force is an integral part of production relations, no consistent 
democracy is possible. The very condition for democratic political life, 
in fact, 1s that direct producers must be free of direct constraints—that 
is, of extra-economic coercion. Bourgeois democracy ıs predicated 
on contractual relations between exploiter and exploited through the 
marketplace—where a worker may ‘choose’ to sell his or her labour- 
power to an employer or a peasant ‘choose’ to sell his crops to a buyer— 
and not on direct compulsion from above. This requires a relative 
separation of economics from politics, of market from the state. It 
requires that the relations between the exploiters and the exploited be 
relatively separate from those between the rulers and the ruled, that 
force not be integral to production relations, but only ‘weigh in at 
the balance’ to ensure that market freedoms and class relations are 
reproduced. 


This is why so much of the debate about ‘democracy’ ın Uganda must 
be regarded as spurious. After the fall of Amin each party in Uganda’s 
internal conflict claimed to be fighting for the restoration of democracy 
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conceived, essentially, as a multi-party system with free and fair elec- 
tions. It was within this shared context that arguments raged as to 
whether the 1980 ‘umbrella’ elections envisaged by the UNLF constituted 
an infringement of democratic rights or whether the subsequent 1980 
elections organized by the Military Commission were fair. But more 
eloquent than the points of disagreement between the various parties— 
who generally honoured bourgeois democracy only in the breach—was 
the deafening silence of all sides on the question of democratizing the 
local and quotidian forms of state power. There was no discussion on 
how local state structures could be reformed to allow democratic control 
by working people in the countryside, nor about whether broader 
changes were needed in agrarian relations for that silent majority of 
society, the peasants, to have a meaningful participation in the country’s 
political life. 

The overriding prerequisite for any real democratization of African 
political life is an end to the regime of extra-economic coercion that 
stifles the peasantry. This entails, at the minimum, a thoroughgoing 
reform of local government, local judiciary and local land allocation/ 
control bodies. Equally important as the demands of a struggle is the 
metbed by which it ıs waged. From a bourgeois perspective, democracy 
1s expected to be an achievement of the bourgeoisie. Such a perspective 
thus naturally gives the leading role in the democratic struggle to 
bourgeois opposition movements, not only to set the goals of the 
movement in a narrow way but also similarly to define its method of 
organization—/fromw aboss—thereby ensuring the continuation of bour- 
geois control over the movement of popular classes. No matter what 
the language of its articulation—‘socialist’, ‘nationalist’ or otherwise— 
such a perspective ends up confining the activity of popular classes 
within parameters defined by the imperatives of intra-bourgeois factional 
rivalnes. 


In contrast, a popular perspective must raise the question of breaking 
this hold. Its starting point must be to ensure that the creativity of 
popular activity and popular organization is not hemmed into the limits 
set by the requirements of factional struggles inside the bourgeoisie. 
This requires nothing less than the perspective of organization from 
below, which in turn is not possible without raising those demands of 
direct significance to the popular classes below. The key popular demand 
in the present situation is one that concerns the peasantry. Not because 
the peasantry is itself capable of transforming national political life, but 
because no popular urban force—the working class included—can 
expect to influence meaningfully the direction of political events without 
breaking the political hold of the bourgeoisie over the peasantry. Narrow 
democratic demands and top-down methods end up strengthening 
bourgeois rule. Broad democratic demands and bottom-up methods 
weaken that same rule and build the autonomy of popular forces. The 
former will give us a sham democracy: only the latter can ensure a 
consistent democratic reform. 
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The Liberation of Kampala 


The liberation of Uganda by what its protagonists called ‘a protracted 
people’s war’ took exactly five years. Such a change of government 
under armed popular pressure rather than by a coup d’etat has never 
before been achieved in Africa. Yoweri Museveni’s National Resistance 
Army (NRA) was trained in the bush war to a level of discipline and 
organization which completely outclassed the corrupt government army 
still nominally reliant on a British Ministry of Defence training team 
twenty years after independence. Repercussions on other repressive neo- 
colonial regimes in the region—notably Kenya—are inevitable in the 
medium if not the short term. 


The NRA victory comes close in style to the euphoric early days of the 
Sandinistas’ ousting of Somoza. In the last weeks of the Okello regime 
peasants armed only with sticks and stones came out to attack the various 
maurauding factions of government soldiers ahead of the advance of 
the NRA. For months before that in areas of Buganda and Eastern 
Uganda nominally controlled from Kampala groups of boys aged as 
young as ten or eleven, apparently engaged in voluntary tasks of filling 
in pot-holes on main roads, had actually been organized systematically 
to dig roadside trenches for the protection of the NRA ahead of its move 
into new areas. The spontaneous support of elders from virtually every 
area, from leaders of all political parties, and most military factions, 
was pledged to Museveni in Kampala within days of the military take- 
over and the swearing-in of a broad-based government. The roots of 
the divisions and alliances which make up the political map of Uganda 
in 1986 go back twenty years. And many of the individual actors, and 
the interests they represent openly or covertly, are playing out roles 
they embarked on in the era immediately after Uganda’s independence 
in 1962. 


The British colonial regime set the stage for the grim tragedy Uganda 
has been caught up ın for two decades. Uganda’s export economy was 
developed during the colonial period with the forcible introduction of 
cotton and coffee as cash crops for export. European and Indian traders, 
middle-men, transport operators and administrators dominated the coun- 
try. Meanwhile Britain made careful preparations to perpetuate its 
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influence well beyond its own physical presence. An influx of European 
missionaries (both Catholic and Protestant, eagerly competing against 
each other) took over education in Uganda and made Kings College 
(Budo) and Kisubi College into Africa’s Eton and Harrow which 
prepared the sons of the elite for polishing at Makerere University. 
Colonial ideology was more deeply imprinted on this elite—dominated 
by men from Buganda—than in other East African nations. Successive 
Ugandan governments since independence have, without exception, 
demonstrated a level of intellectual and emotional dependence on Britain 
which can only be likened to the slavish attitudes adopted towards 
France by such figures as former President Senghor of Senegal. 


The Shadow of Amin 


But the most obvious negative legacy left behind by the British was the 
division between north and south which they had so carefully cultivated 
as a strategy of control. The British trained a predominantly northern 
army, commanded by white officers until the very eve of independence, 
and a predominantly southern civil service. They also installed Idi Amin 
in an Officer’s uniform despite his well known personal involvement in 
atrocities in Kenya during the war against the Mau Mau Land and 
Freedom Army. President Milton Obote used Amin, his Army Com- 
mander, as a strong arm during the 1960s as he gradually usurped the 
power of all Uganda’s young institutions, including Parliament and 
even his own Uganda People’s Congress. (He also alienated Buganda 
by destroying its oldest and most central institution: the monarchy.) 


In the first five years after independence Obote’s army was the fastest 
growing on the continent, expanding at a rate of fifty per cent annually. 
Ninety per cent of the new recruits were northerners, including an 
estimated six thousand southern Sudanese. Obote, however, alienated 
his former British overlords by his apparent commitment to a nationalist 
economic programme, which contained some threat to local British 
economic interests, and, more importantly, by his stalwart opposition 
to the British Conservative government’s decision in July 1970 to 
resume arms sales to South Afnca. There is ample evidence of London’s 
prior knowledge of the coup organized by Amin in January 1971 while 
Obote wasat the Commonwealth summit in Singapore. 


The coup was also supported by Israel which struck back at Obote for 
having cancelled Israeli technical aid to Uganda the previous year. For 
several years the Israelis had been involved with Amin, who was their 
chief conduit for military aid to the Anyanya rebellion in the southern 
Sudan. The German mercenary Rolf Steiner, a key figure in the Anyanya 
supply operation, was arrested in Uganda in late 1970 and was about 
to go on trial in Khartoum at the moment of the coup. Despite the 
indelible birthmark of British and Israeli support for the Amin regime, 
some of the leading oppositionists to Obote, from both the moderate 
right and left, initially supported the new government. Thus on one 
side, Grace Ibingira, secretary general of Obote’s Uganda People’s 
Congress (UPC) and minister of justice in the early years of independence, 
lent his highly educated and sophisticated skills as Amin’s UN ambassa- 
dor until 1974. (His ultimate defection followed the murder by Amin’s 
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soldiers of his brother, Major Katabarwa.) On the other end of the 
political spectrum some prominent Ugandan leftists, notably Edward 
Rugamayo (who became minister of education) and Dan Nabudere 
(later to be a chief architect of the 1979 ‘democratic’ experi- 
ment) also chose to work with Amin. 


Fresh from the University of Dar es Salaam and fieldwork with Frelimo, 
Yower Museveni made a very different assessment of the coup’s 
implications for Uganda. Leaving Kampala two days after Amin seized 
power, he returned to Dar es Salaam where together with the NRA future 
second-in-command, Enya Kategaya, he began to organize resistance 
against the military dictatorship. Obote was also in exile in Dar and the 
two groups cooperated in the disastrous attack on Mbarara barracks in 
1972 in which a number of invading Tanzanians and Ugandan expatriots 
were massacred by Amin’s well-armed troops. This tragedy persuaded 
Museveni to found a new resistance organization based on guerrilla 
tactics similar to those employed by the national liberation movements 
in the Portuguese colonies. ‘We wanted to involve the people in 
liberating themselves’, he explained years later.1 The Front for National 
Salvation (FRONASA) was a clandestine military network of Ugandans 
both inside and outside the country. Small groups received training in 
Tanzania and Mozambique. But few Ugandans believed that a serious 
armed struggle against Amin was a feasible possibility, and FRONASA’s 
commitment to armed struggle gave it, and Museveni in particular, the 
reputation of ‘militarists’ in East Africa. The sharp criticism of well- 
known leftists, like Nabudere and Rugamayo, helped to isolate the 
group with fateful consequences for the unity of progressive forces 10 
the post-Amin period. 


Amuin’s overthrow was a direct result of his invasion of Tanzania’s 
Kagera region in November 1978. Tanzania, at immense cost, drove 
the Ugandan soldiers back over the border and asked for an undertaking 
that the invasion would not be repeated. When Amin refused to give 
up his ‘claim’ to Kagera the decision to march on Kampala was taken 
in Dar es Salaam. A tide of patriotic fervour gripped Tanzania and 
volunteers and contributions to the war effort overwhelmed the govern- 
ment’s expectations. The Tanzanian military took two groups of Ugan- 
dans into battle with them. One was Kikosi Maalum headed by Obote 
loyalists Tito Okello and David Oyite Ojok. The second was Museveni’s 
FRONASA which was responsible for the western axis of the attack on 
Amin: Mbarara, Fort Portal, Masind: and West Nile. Both Ugandan 
groups recruited a roughly trained militia as they moved through the 
country. The two were to form the basis of the new Ugandan National 
Liberation Army (UNLA). Amin’s army broke and fled to southern 
Sudan and Zaire. The several thousands who surrendered or were 
captured were imprisoned. 


The Betrayal of Liberation 


As Amuin’s military regime was slowly collapsing, Ugandan exiles met 
in the Tanzanian town of Moshi and formed a government to take over 


1 All quotanons from Yowen Museven: are taken from the antbor’s interview, London, June 1981. 
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when he fell. The Ugandan National Liberation Front (UNLF) was a 
bold attempt to transcend the personal, political, tribal and religious 
divisions which had cost the country so dearly. Exiles flooded back into 
the country from all over the world. In hamlets and villages throughout 
the country, the UNLF’s organizing committees (Maysmba Kemi) sprang 
up almost spontaneously and took charge of security, anti-smuggling 
campaigns, and distribution of essential commodities. The national 
vitality previously cowed by Amin’s soldiers and the hardships of a 
broken economy suddenly resurged—briefly. 


The old party politics dominated by Obote’s UPC and the Democratic 
Party (which was largely, though not exclusively, southern and Catholic- 
based) were rejected by the majority of Ugandans during this period. 
The democratic and nationalist ideals of the UNLF were enthusiastically 
embraced throughout the countryside. However, the UNLF’s first Presi- 
dent, the conservative academic, Yusuf Lule, was far from convinced 
that the new political organizations were a good idea. Lule, and his 
successor after only two months in office, Godfrey Binaisa, were chosen 
to lead the UNLF largely because they came from Buganda. Neither man 
was known personally by the Front leaders who elected them and both 
were disastrous choices for carrying out the UNLF programme. Lule 
surrounded himself with Baganda advisers out in his state house at 
Entebbe and made no attempt to use the UNLF’s democratic structures 
for decision-making or implementation. Under the genial lawyer Binaisa, 
corruption and confusion flourished. In November 1979 Binaisa made 
the first move which doomed the UNLF when he sacked Museveni as 
defence minister. The precarious balance of military recruitment which 
Museveni had fought for as defence minister collapsed then as the 
northern army leaders, Oyite Ojok and Tito Okello, formed the new 
government army, the Uganda National Liberation Army (UNLA) on 
an Acholi-ethnic base. ‘Ojok sabotaged the idea of a national army—it 
was corrupt all through’, Museveni said later. 


In mid-1980 the Front’s democratic structures collapsed at the centre 
when Binaisa was ousted as firmly as his predecessor by the new 
Ugandan army. Tanzania, which still had troops in Kampala, made no 
move to support the discredited president. Nyerere personally urged 
the Front leaders to have a third try at electing a president who could 
hold the UNLF together. But key UNLF leaders, especially Rugamayo, 
were out of the country and declined to return to Uganda for fear of 
their safety. In the vacuum of power a Miltary Commission, headed 
by the Acholi army leadership and Paulo Muwanga, a shrewd Obote 
loyalist, took over and announced party elections would be held before 
the end of the year. Museveni, in what then appeared to be a political 
mistake, agreed to serve in the Military Commission. He was bitterly 
criticised by UNLF supporters who accused him of having colluded ın 
the killing of the Front and the opening of the door to a UPC comeback 
under Obote. ‘All the options open in May were bad for me, but what 
I did restored the faith of some of my FRONASA colleagues in me’, he 
said. In fact, with hindsight it appears that Museveni correctly gauged 
the weakness of his own position and used the Military Commission as 
a convenient cover for FRONASA’s seven months’ preparation for a 
clandestine armed struggle. Against strong advice from Nyerere to join 
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Obote’s UPC, Museveni formed a new party, the Uganda Patriotic 
Movement (UPM), to fight the election. In a little noticed series of 
speeches he committed himself to armed struggle against Obote if the 
elections were fraudulent. 


The Return of Obote 


The election, in fact, was a complete sham. The UPC used the state 
media, the civil service, the Ugandan army, the police, and even 
Tanzanian soldiers to gain total control over the electoral proceedings. 
Constituency boundaries were gerrymandered, seventeen seats were 
declared ‘uncontested’ for the UPC, a Democratic Party candidate was 
murdered, others were beaten, fourteen non-UPC returning officers were 
illegally removed, and the judiciary was intimidated by the sacking of 
the Chief Justice and other officials. A Commonwealth observer team 
who were in the country for the election listened with dismay and 
embarrassment as Paulo Muwanga announced on the radio that he had 
taken over the counting and broadcasting of returns. 


The Commonwealth team nonetheless whitewashed the election results 
for the UPC, and the British government took the lead in the international 
rehabilitation of Milton Obote. Indeed British officials were jubilant at 
the prospect of dealing with ‘a repented socialist’. They believed that 
eight years of exile in Dar es Salaam had taught him a severe lesson 
about the perils of attempting any form of socialism in Africa. They 
were further encouraged by the fact that the best-known leaders of the 
Ugandan left—Nabudere and Rugamayo—now denounced Obote from 
exile in Kenya. The days of the Common Man’s Charter and Obote’s 
verbal commitments to socialism were clearly over. 


Fifteen months after Obote’s return to power, a World Bank confidential 
memo on Uganda quoted the following passage from Professor Dudley 
Seers’ authoritative report in the immediate aftermath of Amin: ‘the 
task of rehabilitation is not only, or even fundamentally, a financial one. 
The really important need is to reform the institutions and policies the 
Government inherited. More fundamentally still, successful rehabili- 
tation depends on political leadership to bridge the rifts in Ugandan 
society —some longstanding, some of more recent origin—and to create 
law, order and political stability.”2 Although Bank officials and all 
diplomats based in Kampala knew quite well by 1982 that no political 
leadership was being asserted towards reconciliation, and that the 
military were driving deeper rifts into the society with every passing 
day, the West nevertheless committed itself to a kind of Marshall Plan 
for Uganda. $550 million was to be poured into the country over two 
years under a World Bank-led programme. In return Obote accepted 
an IMF programme involving a 90% devaluation, removal of price 
controls and raising of cash-crop prices. IMF personnel were allowed to 
work inside the Central Bank and the Ministry of Finance—a telling 
indication of how much leverage over the regime the donors could 
exert, on paper. 





2 World Bank restocted distnbution report no 3773UG, 1982 


In practice the military remained totally undisciplined and sabotaged 
any hope of economic stabilization. Parliamentary politics in the wake 
of the rigged election degenerated into a charade. The opposition 
Democratic Party leadership under Paul Ssemogerere sat powerlessly in 
the dignified old colonial building making compromise after compro- 
mise. (Ssemogerere would eventually squander his remaining grassroots 
support by joining the military junta government as minister of the 
interior.) Obote’s second regime was marked by repression, corruption 
and depravity almost as extensive as Amin’s. Death from starvation or 
at the hands of government soldiers became again an everyday occur- 
rence in the rural areas. North Korean and British advisers tried 
unsuccessfully to bring the UNLA under control so that it could confront 
the growing NRA insurgency. Likewise the Tanzanian military were 
growing steadily uneasy about the degree of indiscipline, or even 
authorized brutality, ın the UNLA. All but a handful of Tanzanian 
intelligence personnel were withdrawn from their supporting role in 
Uganda by mid-1981. 


Museveni launched the guerrilla war against Obote on 6 February 1981 
with an early morning attack on Kabamba Infantry School. The camp 
was over-run and, using the tactic which was later repeated against 
almost every garrison in Uganda, the guerrillas withdrew with vehicles, 
arms and radio equipment. The Popular Resistance Army was born. 
Four months later at a meeting in Nairobi, an attempt was made to 
merge all the anti-Obote groups: Museveni’s PRA, Uganda Freedom 
Fighters who were answerable to Lule, Uganda Freedom Movement 
under Kirya, and Moses Ali’s UNRF, excluding only the rump of the 
UNLF then known as the UNLF (Anti-Dictatorship) headed by Nadudere 
and Rugamayo. Their exclusion was demanded by Lule and Kirya on 
what appear to have been personal rather than ideological grounds. The 
meeting failed, but Museveni and Lule did agree to a joint organization 
which they called the National Resistance Movement. Lule, in London, 
was the chairman, while Museveni headed the military wing, the 
National Resistance Army, which he inspired with tactics, as he said,‘mo- 
delled on China, Cuba, Mozambique, Vietnam and Algeria’. 


The alliance with Lule cost Museveni some support from his natural 
allies on the left, particularly in exile circles outside the country. But it 
gave the NRA support in Buganda where they were slowly carving out 
a liberated zone in the Luwero tnangle. Two arms shipments were 
secured from Libya in this period but the relationship did not flower 
(although it again lost Museveni some diplomatic support he might 
otherwise have enjoyed). By early 1982 the insurrection seemed bogged 
down and Museveni made new alliances of desperation. At a London 
press conference the National Resistance Movement joined in a short- 
lived Uganda Popular Front with ex-Amin men from West Nile. But 
unity—particularly on such an unholy basis—proved as elusive as ever. 


In 1983 Obote took the offensive, deploying two thirds of his army ın 
a six-month sweep through the Luwero triangle north of Kampala. 
Over 140,000 villagers were herded into detention camps. Aid officials 
soon started receiving numerous, chilling reports of murder, rape, 
torture and mutilation. The International Red Cross was expelled from 
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the country after its officials expressed concern over military outrages, 
while Canadians and Australians attached to a Commonwealth military 
training team withdrew in protest. Finally in August 1984 the United 
States broke the West’s discreet diplomatic silence, describing the human 
rights situation in the country as ‘horrendous’. (American officials were 
already encouraging the ambitions of dissident elements within the 


regime.) 


But Obote still retained an extraordinary degree of credibility within 
Africa, partly because of the continuing loyal support of his influential 
friend, Nyerere. Nyerere was subject to conflicting sources of infor- 
mation about the deteriorating situation in Uganda. On the one hand 
some of his most senior military and intelligence sources with firsthand 
experience with the Uganda military reported the rampant corruption, 
intimidation and atrocities. But he was given directly contradictory 
information by some senior military figures who were engaged in 
lucrative trade activities with top men in the Obote regime. The 
consistent whitewashing of Obote was reinforced by his old friend, the 
British-based, South African-born journalist, Colin Legum, who acted 
as a skilful public relations man for Obote. Nyerere had also had stormy 
personal relations with Museveni for many years. At bottom were 
differences of temperament, style and generation—Nyerere found it 
extremely difficult to accept the younger man as a potential equal. 
But, as usual in East Africa, there was also a long-standing British- 
orchestrated campaign to weaken the stirrings of anti-imperialist 
alliances and deliberately to foster mistrust between the two men. 


The Military Council Coup 


Obote’s regime was failing fast by early 1985 when Okello’s demora- 
lized, unpaid army refused orders to take on the NRA who were 
regrouped in the West after the devastation of Luwero in 1983. After 
the death of Obote’s strong right-hand man in the military, David Oyite 
Ojok, in a helicopter crash, Obote had ul-advisedly replaced him 
with General Smith Opon Acak, a Langi from Obote’s own area. 
Factionalism within the army mounted. By March 1985 Obote and his 
Minister of State for Defence, Peter Otai, were secretly giving facilities 
to the southern Sudanese dissidents under Colonel John Garang, with- 
out consulting the military chief in the area—Colonel Bazilio Okello. 
General Tito Okello was also kept in the dark. Obote thus ensured 
enough unity between the two men to trigger the coup against him. 


The coup against Obote ın July had been expected since at least April 
and was really a preemptive strike by the Acholi senior officers to 
prevent the NRA from taking over from a government ripe to fall. But 
the weakness of the UNLA was only too well known to its senior 
commanders. They took 2 calculated gamble to strengthen ıt before the 
coup by striking a deal with the leaders of the former Amin soldiers in 
exile in Zaire and southern Sudan. The strong men of the Military 
Council which replaced Obote were Colonel Wilson Toko and General 
Bazilio Okello, who ordered the ambitious and expensive airlift of about 
7,000 West Nile ex-soldiers. The new head of state, General Tito Okello, 
and his nephew Otunnu, who was made foreign minister of the regime, 
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appeared less enthusiastic about the new arrivals on the political scene, 
but were as powerless to control their allies as Okello had been to 
control his own army. 


It was in this context of a faction-riven Military Council—headed by 
men discredited, hated and feared in Uganda—that the NRA commanders 
refused to recognize the Council or the new government in late 1985. 
Tanzania and Kenya were openly uneasy at the prospect of an NRA 
takeover in Uganda and the mse of a strongly anti-impenalist popular 
democracy. Both said they feared instability and doubted that the NRA 
could muster the authority to hold the north. Both under-estimated the 
NRA’s organization. President Mot, an important US ally, and President 
Nyerere tried hard to push Museveni into accepting a peace agreement 
with the military junta which would have been rejected by his own 
fighters. But in fact the final document signed by Okello and Musevent, 
although certainly not popular with Musevent’s men, stood no chance 
of being accepted or implemented on the General’s side because it 
would have excluded most of the Military Council leadership for human 
rights abuses. No one, not even General Okello, believed that he could 
impose peace on his own side. 


Only Kenya purported to believe in the agreement hammered out over 
nearly five months and sent fifty-one soldiers into the country as the 
beginning of a reconnaissance effort by outside observers to ‘monitor 
a ceasefire’ and the ‘demulitarization of Kampala and Entebbe’. Tanzania, 
which had no face to lose in the failure of the agreement, did not send 
in a team, nor did Britain or Canada ın spite of appeals from the Okellos. 
By the beginning of 1986, in spite of the ‘peace agreement’ Uganda had 
been split into two. Western and southern Uganda were under the 
control of the NRA which had installed a civilian interim administration 
in early December. All roads to the capital from the south and west 
were closed, leaving all the country’s coffee wealth in the hands of the 
National Resistance Movement. The NRA had more than 10,000 troops 
under arms in their area and civilian life was oormal and peaceful for 
the first tıme since Amin took power fifteen years before. Not one 
incident of mulitary theft or brutality was recorded or reported from 
the NRA-controlled areas during the tense months of political in-fighting 
in Kampala and Nairobi in late 1985 and early 1986. 


In sharp contrast in Kampala, General Tito Okello’s forces, the Uganda 
National Liberation Army (UNLA), had slipped beyond his control, and 
looting, rape and murder by soldiers were the citizens’ daily fate. The 
other military groups linked to the junta, notably the West Nile FUNA, 
were equally beyond the control of their commanders and certainly of 
any central authonty. Fighting between these two groups, sometimes 
involving other nval armies (FEDEMU — a splinter group of the Uganda 
Freedom Movement, and Uganda National Rescue Front linked in a 
shifting alliance), broke out several times in various garrisons in the 
northern and eastern part of the country nominally under Kampala’s 
control. Repeated reports of atrocities against civilians by government 
soldiers had so seriously discredited the government that rigid press 
censorship was imposed in Kampala as the New Year began. 
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But no amount of censorship, intimidation of journalists, or state 
propaganda in Kampala and Nairobi could hide the fact that the ‘peace 
agreement’ had done nothing to bring the two sides together. Suspicions 
remained deep on both sides and General Okello’s strongest military 
backers—the West Nile FUNA and UNRF groups—were openly preparing 
for a new round of war with arms shipments pouring in from Western 
Europe and Egypt. Museveni’s army commanders, while prepared to 
honour the fragile ceasefire by refraining for diplomatic reasons from 
attacking government positions, were not prepared to consider disarm- 
ing, or trusting their former enemies in a joint command. They had 
good reasons for the eventual slow advance on Kampala which began 
on January 17. A few days earlier General Tito Okello and most of the 
top men in his Military Council and government flew to Musoma for 
a day of meetings with the Tanzanians. The head of state was then 
ready to hand over power to his lieutenants, his nephew Foreign 
Minister Olara Otunnu, General Bazilio Okello, the army commander, 
and Colonel Wilson Toko, vice-chairman of the Military Council. In a 
desperate last-minute bid to hold onto power, they offered Israel diplo- 
matic recognition in returo for Israeli military units to guard Kampala 
and Entebbe. Colonel Toko had laid the groundwork for this plan in 
two visits to Israel in the preceding weeks and meetings with the Israeli 
ambassador in neighbouring Zaire from where the units were to come. 
Key to forging this connection for Toko was the old Anyanya leader, 


Joseph Lagn. 


At the same time the Reagan administration, which had been making 
covert overtures to the NRA, invited Museveni to visit Washington. 
The Americans went to considerable lengths to leak what they described 
as his ‘secret visit? in what appeared to be yet more manoeuvres to 
distance Museveni from his own army commanders, and to buy yet 
more time for the junta to bring in arms and new allies to avert the 
collapse of Kampala. It seems inconceivable that Museveni ever really 
intended to go to Washington. His officials cancelled the trip on Friday, 
24 January as the guerilla advance into Kampala was well under way. 
The junta’s last two moves that day were fitting epitaph for them: a 
telex from the President’s office to London tried to place all the 
government funds in the Uganda Coffee Board account in the hands of 
one of Okello’s associates in London, while in Kampala, Captain George 
Nkwanga, a member of the Military Council, was executed in cold 
blood by his fellow leaders when he tried to order his men to surrender 
to the NRA. 


The Rebirth of Hope 


Several days of looting and destruction by government soldiers while 
the capital’s inhabitants huddled in fear in the cathedral and other 
church buildings preceded the NRA’s entry into Kampala. Isolated 
pockets of artillery boomed ineffectively against the NRA, but there was 
almost no organized resistance. The Acholi leaders fled east to Jinja 
and the Kenyan border while soldiers fled east and north in disorderly 
truckloads. Within twenty-four hours Kampala and Entebbe were secure 
enough for civilians to make celebratory all-night bonfires in the 
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strects—a phenomenon never seen with any previous change of govern- 
ment in Uganda. 


The NRA could afford to move slowly northwards through Uganda in 
February and March watching the Okellos’ troops give up or run away 
by the day. From over the Sudanese border Okello himself urged his 
former troops to give up quietly and told Museveni’s emissaries he 
wanted to return to Uganda as a private citizen. The lack of serious 
resistance to the NRA was a telling illustration of how unrealistic and 
irresponsible had been the Western covert efforts to shore up the 
doomed junta in its sıx months in power. 


Ugandans’ attitude toward Government changed into a new expectation 
of reform and participation. The experience of responsible and orderly 
administration under the NRA had already made an indelible impression 
on a great swathe of the country from Masindi and Hoima south to 
Kabale and Mbarara. The rebirth of local authority in NRA-encouraged 
committees (which mirrored those of the UNLF in 1979/80) gave the NRA 
popular support across the political spectrum, while the appointments to 
the new government demonstrated that Museveni had learned the 
lesson Obote had refused to learn in 1980—the overwhelming need for 
reconciliation. All political parties were represented in the government, 
which even contained ministers who had served the previous govern- 
ment. One, Andrew Kaylira, minister of energy, had been a member 
of the Military Council, and had been openly and bitterly opposed to 
Museven. But Kaytira led one of the fighting groups opposed to the 
NRA which changed sides just before the fall of Kampala and assured a 
peaceful takeover of one of the city’s seven hills. However his entry 
actually into government as a reward was one of a oumber of appoint- 
ments bitterly criticised by many Ugandans. 


The government list was clearly based more on political and ethnic 
concessions and compromises than on a coherent political direction. 
The supreme body, the National Resistance Council, dominated by the 
close-knit veterans of five years in the bush, was a more united group. 
Museveni’s request to both Britain and North Korea to continue with 
the military training programmes they had conducted under Obote 
appears to be an example of the diplomatic balancing act which allowed 
the NRM external wing to survive in Nairobi rather than an ideological 
signal of retreat from anti-imperialism. But the ideological disunity and 
the organizational weakness of the Movement (as opposed to the 
disciplined NRA core) which came into the open within weeks of the 
takeover of Kampala pointed to the serious political difficulties ahead. 


No outright confrontation with impenalism, Managua-style, 1s in pros- 
pect in a land-locked Uganda dependent on transport access through a 
key US ally where British advisers are a constant presence. But the NRA 
was built on a deep movement of social revolt and organized to a 
degree unique in post-independence African history. (The only historical 
parallel for a liberation war against a neo-colonial regime is currently 
underway in southern Sudan led by Musevent’s contemporary at the 
University of Dar es Salaam, Colonel John Garang of the Sudan People’s 
Liberation Army.) And the NRM’s commitment in all their documents 
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written since 1981 to build an inner-directed economy and break the 
pattern of foreign economic domination of Uganda 1s no more visionary 
than the extraordinary military feat of the last five years. Largely because 
of the fragility of their own internal political situations, Kenya, and to 
a lesser extent Tanzania, set the tone for international reactions to the 
NRA victory and tried to preempt or minimize the dramatic break from 
twenty years of neo-colontal East African politics which lies behind 
Museveni’s coming to power. The shape and ferocity of the coming 
class struggles in Uganda have been foreshadowed to some extent in 
the audacity of the recent attempts mounted by imperialism to stop him 


getting thus far. 
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Raphael Samuel 


Staying Power: The Lost World of British 


Communism, Part Iwo 


1. The Will to Unity 


The Communist Party, in my recollection of it (I left the Party in 1956), was 
singularly free of what are known, in more conventional political formations, 
as ‘rows’.* Succession struggles of a kind endemic in social-democratic parties 
were unknown, and indeed for the first ten years of its existence the Party 
had nothing resembling a Party leader. Political differences, so far from 
being envenomed by personal rivalries—the normal condition of the Labour 
Party—were suppressed for the sake of comradeship. If there were political 
divisions on the Executive Committee, the members did not know about 
them, nor would it have been conceivable for confidential reports to be 
leaked to the capitalist press—something which passes without comment 
today.! Party proceedings, by comparison with those in the Labour Party, 
were exceedingly decorous. Leaders were not in the habit of claiming that 
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they had been stabbed ın the back (a melodrama latterly as common on 
the left of the Labour Party as it used to be on the right), they did not 
stage premeditated tantrums at the rostrum or walk off conference 
platforms in a huff, nor were delegates accustomed to yelling abuse 
from the floor. ‘Pride’, Deutscher remarks in his political biography of 
Stalin, ‘is not a Bolshevik virtue’.? 


The melodramatics of Communism had to do with abnegation rather 
than self-advertisement. Typically they took place offstage—in closed 
circles of initiates where comrades engaged in ‘self-criticism’; in the stl 
watches of the night when they struggled with dissident thoughts;3 in 
bare rooms with fraying linoleum where disciplinary hearings were 
held; or at bureaus and desks where expulsion letters were typed. Even 
more inconspicuous were those processes of ostracism and exclusion 
experienced by the member whose conduct was frowned upon or whose 
loyalty was in question—the ‘politically unreliable’. My mother, a 
loyalist until she left the Party in 1956, recalls the traumatic cashiering 
of a comrade in Slough. Joe,4 who she thinks may have been branch 
secretary at the time, was ‘very genuine’, ‘always an optimist’, ‘a keen 
trade unionist’. But he failed to carry out the Party line—possibly, my 
mother thinks, ın relation to a local strike (at the time all the Party’s 
efforts were devoted to boosting war production). The Branch Commit- 
tee had wanted to let him resign on grounds of ill-health, but ‘District’ 
insisted on sending someone down to try him for ‘political incompet- 
ence’. My mother remembers it as ‘the most harrowing experience... 
a lot of other people felt the same. We had to agree to it, but deep 
down we were on Joe’s side.’ Joe himself, a West-country man with 
an army background (he had been a regular soldier) accepted his 
punishment without protest. ‘Easy-going’ and ‘good natured’—as he is 
remembered by the leader of the Slough Party*—he took up work again 
as a rank-and-filer. 


There were no such things as majorities and minorities in the Party, 


“Thanks are due to the editors of NLR under whose minwerstions and petence this pece hes expanded 
far beyond rts projected length 

' See a Geerdees item which appears, ts thm article is going through press, under the name of that 
paper's rather anti-Labour industmal correspondent, John Torode—Commnrmnist Attack On ‘Corrupt 
Unions. ‘The Communtrst Party hes attacked the trade union movement leadership ss undemocratic 
and corrupt. On the ewe of the TUC specal conference on legal reforms, the party's executrve hes 
approved a confidenttal document which identifies two “dominant postions” to the unions The first 
n descobed as bard left, which hes “no stnuirgy, 00 concept of alhances, and dives many mto the 
hands of the ngbe, unnecessarily ” Communist leaders blame the hard left for “mayor setbacks” im 
Liverpool] and dunng the minen’ stonke Labour Campaign Group of wrs are sccused of formning an 
unholy alhance with Milanot Tendency and the Slow supporters of the pro-Sovwset newspaper, the 
Abersecg Star The secood group of trade unionists us identified as paserve new realists, opposed to 
struggle aod merely waiting for a Labour government.’ (Guerseem, 11 March 1986.) Interestingly, the 
account of ths document given m the Party’s weekly, Sees Dayr, though pret by its anthor (the 
lodnstrial Organer), omits these—or indeed any—controvermal passages. (See Sores Days, 15 March 
1986 ) The beadline 1s pomtrve’ TIME IS RIPE POR UNIONS TO CAPTURE THE INITIATIVE, 
and the article begims “The immediate poonty factng the labour movement i$ to create a mesarve 
wave of solidanty with the pemt workers’ strike and the teachers’ cispote’. 

2 Issac Deutecher, Siste, a Poia Basgrapdy, Oxford 1961, pp 315-16 

3 Edward Upward, The Retin Elemrents, Loadon 1979 ed , pp s36 

4 Fictthous name 

§ Oral communication, Peter Serth 
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but rather, on all occasions, the appearance of a general will. Decisions, 
however they were arrived at, were by definition ‘collective’. Resolutions 
at Party Congress were adopted unanimously, executives re-elected es 
bloc. In Party Committees, or branch meetings, matters were seldom 
` put to the vote, at conferences the key decisions were settled beforehand 
or referred to the Control Commission.® Internal differences—such as 
those which wracked the Stepney Party in 1935-6 over the relative 
priority of ‘street’ or ‘trade-union’ work—were settled by the inter- 
vention of or an appeal to higher authority: in this case “London 
District’.’ 


Branch meetings were not places to ‘thrash out’ differences, still less for 
that constitutional nit-picking which is the bane (or delight) of a Labour 
GMC. They were concerned rather with ‘checking up’ on decisions, and 
‘involving’ the membership in Party work. They served not as an arena 
for debate, but rather—in a hostile environment—as a kind of refuge 
from politics itself: in the period of the Cold War, a branch meeting 
was the one place where you did not have to stand your ground and 
fight. They were, as I recall them, formal, almost ritualized affairs, at 
which reports were given by the leading comrades in the branch, and 
work allocated in the light of the current ‘drive’. If difficulties were 
raised, members would be only too anxious to search for common 
ground, to ‘build’ on points of agreement, to offer “constructive’ 
criticism. The authoritative figure who closed the proceedings would 
want to end on a ‘positive’ note. Much the same was true of perorations 
at borough aggregates or district congresses: if the Party was ‘lagging 
behind the masses’—a favourite self-lacerating complaint which always 
went down well—there were thousands waiting to hear our ‘message’. 


The principle of unity, it must be admitted (especially by those, like 
the present writer, who regret its absence), was indissolubly linked to 
that of authority. Members had an untroubled ‘faith’ in the leadership. 
They regarded the Party’s lightest actions as an embodiment of collective 
will. Party ‘rulings’ were accepted as a matter of course, Party decisions 
executed irrespective of the means by which they had been arrived at.8 
The Party left no conceptual space for any division of interest between 
the leadership and the rank and file. In principle all Party members were 
co-workers and enjoyed equality of esteem. All were encouraged to 
regard themselves as irreplaceable. ‘In a Communist Party’, wrote Dutt 
and Pollitt in their Report on Organisation (1922), ‘there is no rank and 
file. Every member has some special qualification which can be used in 


€ Joe Jacobe, expelled from the Stepney Party m 1956 for champeontng ‘street’ agrtetton—and agam 
in the 19508 for putting onk-aod-fle agitation m hs workplace before Party trade-umon work— 


always dealt with by commuentons oc committees . There were differences of emphess aod on 
relatrvely eal! tactical matters A feature of all our mtema! meetings was the frequency with 
which people would get on their feet to express their complete agreement with the lesdershp  ’ 
(Joe Jacoba, Ont ef the Ghatte, London 1978, p 167) 

7 Joe Jacobs, Osr of the Ghetto, pp 159f For an altematrve perspective, sec Phil Prratin, Osr Flag Steps 
Rad, London 1948, and Amold Wesker, Chuckes Senap wrth Bariy, London 1961. (Somebody needs to 
wote a monograph on the foomidable Sarah Wesker rf these cashing eccounts are to be reconciled ) 
8 Ed John Artield and Stephen Wilhams rysy, the Comrmamest Party and te War London 1984, for one 
view of such a change, ed Victor Gollanca, The Betrapad of the Laft, London 1940 for another. 
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some sphere of the Party’s work.” Since, moreover, according to Party 
thought—monist on matters of strategy and tactics no less than on laws 
of development—there could be only one ‘correct line’, it followed that 
discussion must inevitably produce consensus. Asa 1957 training manual 
puts it, in a Panglossian account of democratic centralism: 


The Party is a narty of leaders, leading bedses and members. There is no antagonism 
between democracy and centraliam in the operation of democratic centralism 
in the Communist Party. Past mistakes in the direction of over-emphasizing 
centralism at the expense of democracy were recognized at the Twenty-Fifth 


(Special) Congress [Easter 1957] and steps outlined for their elimination. Nor 
is there in the Communist Party the situation which exists in the Labour 


Party, that of two trends, a rank and file fighting for socialist policies in 
constant conflict with nght-wing leadership. In the Communist Party mem- 
bers and leaders—at all levels—thave the same interests and aims, base their 
activities on the common acceptance of the principles of Marxism-Leninism, 
constitute a unity which 1s the Communist Party. There 1s no contradiction 
between the leaders, the leading bodies and the members. The members elect 
the leaders to lead and the leaders are responsible to the members who elect 
them. If bureaucratic methods are found anywhere in our Party, both leaders 
and members are equally interested in removing them. Nobody ın the 
Communist Party has a stake in leading positions or an interest in maintaining 
bureaucracy and bad methods of work. All, members and leaders, are 
alike interested in waging the common, united struggle for socialism. The 
principles of democratic centralism are the firm effective basis on which that 


struggle can alone be organised.!° 


The Party allowed no conceptual space, either, for dissent, not even in 
the form of ‘private’ judgement. ‘Freedom of criticism’ had long ago 
been stigmatized by Lenin as an invitation to ‘confusion’ and ‘vacillation’ 
‘perverting people’s minds’!! and it was construed by British Commu- 
nists in a similarly negative sense—a ‘free advocacy ... of petit- 
bourgeois views . . . hitting at the very foundations of the Party’.'2 The 
only acceptable criticism was criticism which ‘strengthened’ the Party 
rather than weakened it, ‘honest criticism’ as opposed to criticism that 
was ‘hostile’ and ‘destructive’. Differences, so far from being pushed 
to polarizing extremes, were apt to be displaced on to secondary 
objects—nuances in the interpretation of the line or questions of Party 
‘tactics’. Opposition, as if fearful of recognising itself, was apt to adopt 
the terminology of its adversary, and to appear in the guise of ultra- 
orthodoxy, so that the two came to bear an uncanny resemblance to 
one another (one reason why Marxist-Leninist divisions have always 
appeared esoteric to the outsider). Continuous opposition was unthink- 
able, not only a diversion from the struggle but also, according to Party 
doctrine still in force today,'4 audsmocratic—an attempt by the minority 
to subvert the will of the majority. The reasoning is set out in the 1957 
training manual: 


Gu) Fectreas. While members have the right to reserve their opinions, to 





IRP Dutt, H Inkpin, H Polhtt, Report es Orgeacsatma, PGB 1921, pp.11, 15 
© The Rade of the Comrmamast Party, PGB 1957, pp 18-19 

11 What cs to bt Dear, Collected Works, Vol 5, p 365 

2 ‘Freedom of Copcan’, Commas Rese, June 1931, p 239 

3 RLP Dutt end Kay Beauchamp, Lamesa, Marx House Syllabus 1940, p 38 
H Menace Today, April 1985 
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express them to higher bodies, to ask for questions to be reopened, they have 
not the nght to combine with other members ın other Party organisations who 
think like them and to conduct an organised struggle for their point of view. 
This 1s turning democracy on its head, for it is permitting a minority to 
organise a struggle to overtum the will of the majonty expressed after a full 
and proper discussion. 


To permit this 1s to permit the organisation of factions within the Party. A 
faction is a grouping of Party members outside the recognised organisations 
of the Party—branches, Borough, Area and District Committees, Executive 
Committee—for the purpose of carrying on inner-Party struggle. Carned to 
its logical conclusions, agreement to permit minonty groupings to unite for 
the purpose of fighting a particular policy and for individual members to 
disagree with aspects of the Party’s policy, to campaign throughout the Party 
for their viewpoint means laying the basis for the struggle of organised 
politcal trends within the Party. This would lead to the establishment of 
alternative political centres and leaderships, alternatrve policies and alternative 
group loyalties. The Party would be torn asunder, its unity and effectiveness 
destroyed, if this were allowed to happen.!5 


When differences were aired within the Party, whether on matters of 
tactics or larger issues (e.g., to take matters which loomed large in my 
childhood home, the ‘Caudwell controversy’ or the Lukács debate), it 
was assumed that the discussion would be brought to an authoritative 
‘close’. There was anyway a predisposition to keep mental reservations 
to oneself. To air differences ın public was to put the Party’s good 
name in question; even to admit them to oneself was undermining. 
Communists did not voice disagreements; they had ‘doubts’, a token of 
their own frailty rather than of errors in the Party line. It was legitimate 
to confess ‘confusion’, inconceivable that the Party might be wrong. ‘Lf 
there were anything you were unhappy about you couldn’t let it come 
to the surface’, my mother recalls. She found it ‘terribly difficult to 
swallow the Nazi-Soviet Pact’, but ‘never reached the stage of doubting 
that the Party was right’. ‘It must be true’, Joe Jacobs writes of his 
feeling at the time of the Zinoviev trial: ‘It would all become clearer 
in time.’!6 


A fine account of the trauma which resulted when inhibitions were 
overcome, and doubts articulated, is given in Edward Upward’s The 
Rotten Elements, a novel which pieces together the process by which he 
was estranged from the Party (expelled for leftism in the novel). It 
traces the writer’s progress (and that of his rather more intransigent 
wife) from the hesitant and deferential raising of doubt (they could not 
accept the Party’s support for the Attlee Labour government) to outright 
opposition. The following passage reveals some of the separation 
anxieties which supervened: 


Three minutes before the mecting was due to start most of the members of 
all the four Branches in the Borough, Alan estimated, were already ın the 
hall. Danny Scnvener brought a large half-hunter watch out of his pocket, 
looked at it and then laid it on the table in front of him. An affection for 
him came suddenly alive in Alan, and not only for him but for all the 


1S The Rek of the Comammist Party, p 19 
w Om of the Gheta, pp 126, 220 


comrades who were here. There wasn’t one of them, no matter how new to 
the Party or for how short a time the comrade had been known to Alan, 
whom he didn’t feel more intimate with than with almost anyone outside 
the Party. And he would have felt much the same if he had never seen any 
of these comrades before. Wherever a communist went he was at home when 
he was with other communists. This thought brought with ıt the memory 
of a bleak town which Alan had lived in during part of the war and which 
had been transformed for him from the moment when he bad met members 
of the Party there. He remembered a pleasant young soldier who was a 
communist and whose offer to bath the children one evening, so that Alan 
and Elsie could go out together, Elsie had gladly saccepted—justiftably 
without the least misgrving even though they had known him for less than 
a fortnight. The close frendliness and the trust that Party members felt for 
one another were something Alan hoped never to be excluded from He had 
an impulse to go up to the platform and to ask Elsie not to attack McNamey’s 
book after all this evening; but though she would perhaps have agreed not 
to do so, assuming he must have some very good reason for asking her 
which he hadn’t time to explain, and though by withdrawing their objections 
to the book they would avert the risk of alienating the Branch members 
from them, eventually the relationship with his rank-and-file comrades which 
Alan so much valued couldn’t survive if it was no longer based on a common 
acceptance of Marxism. Elsie and he must take the nisk and she must make 
the speech they had planned together.’!” 


The Price of Comradeship 


The comradeship of the Party, like that of other tightly-knit organiz- 
ations was extremely demanding. It required one to be politically active. 
It prohibited, or at the very least inhibited, any independent engagement 
with the outside world. It allowed no space for nuances: people were 
either ‘true’ to the Party, or, in one of our ugliest phrases, they ‘ratted’. 
The Party did not prescribe patterns of behaviour, in the manner of a 
church or sect, but a good Party member was expected to speak in 
Party codes and act in Party ways. As in more confessional forms of 
belonging there was quite a strong (albeit unstated) prejudice against 
‘marrying out’: the genial Tom Wintringham, one of the most original 
of the Party’s organizers (he invented anp—Autr-Raid Precaution) was 
one of its victims.'® And in the 19408 and 508 at least, when the period 
of mass recruitment was over, and Communists were settling down to 
live in couples, the idea of a ‘good Communist home’, although never 
articulated in the manner of the ‘good Jewish home’ or the ‘good 
Catholic’ one, enjoyed some currency: the home where there was always 





7 Edward Upward, The Rettes Elements, p 72. Edward snd Hilda Upward tell me that the Borough 
m question was the South London onc of Camberwell end that the meeng was held m 1947 One 
of the statements was reprinted in NLA 155 

4 For the extraordinary story of Tom’s expulmon, eee David Fernbach, Tom Wintringham and 
Sociahst Defence Strategy’, Hiutery Werkshep Joarnel 14, Autumn 1982, for a notice of hs expulnon, 
Dariy Worker, 7 July 1938 The expulsion took place while Tom was ectnally a commander with the 
Internetional Brigade in Spam, and arose became his new consort Krtty—tater his second wrfe—was 
suspected at Party beadquarters of being a spy (in fact she secme to bave been a kind of Bostoa 
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a cup of tea on the table, always a spare bed for delegates, the welcoming 
home that would give other comrades strength. 


The comradeship of the Party was neither exactly personal nor entirely 
political, but a nexus of the two. It involved kin groups, friendship 
circles, neighbourhood networks, workplace ‘Kremlins’,!9 even (in the 
case of the Writers’ group) literary coteries. It had many of the rewards 
of personal intimacy, yet it was bonded together politically and remained 
absolutely contingent upon community of purpose. Doris Lessing con- 
veys this marvelously in The Golden Notsbook. Waung of the time of 
the post-Stalin ‘thaw’ (1954-55), she describes the relationship of inti- 
macy and trust which had grown up between herself and her Party 
superior, an editorial director at a Party publisher where they both 
worked. With him she can discuss ‘without reservations’ her doubts. 
They share their guilty knowledge of the real state of affairs in Russia. 
Doris is tormented by what she has learned of the labour camps, and 
absolutely refuses to accept the ‘self-deceptive myths’ of Communist 
aesthetics. It is a spare but convincing portrait of one of those ‘Platonic’ 
relationships beetween men and women which Party life was continually 
generating. But when Doris tells hum that she is leaving the Party she 
knows that the relationship will come to an end: “There is at once a 
gulf between us—not of trust, because we trust each other, but of future 
experience. He will stay, because he has been in it so long, because it 
has been his life, because all his friends are in and will stay in. And 
soon, when we meet, we will be strangers. And I think what a good 
man he is, and the men like him; and how they have been betrayed by 
history . . . And if I said it to him now, he would give his simple friendly 
nod. And we would look at each other in ironical understanding . . .” 


In the mental world we inhabited, people were defined by proximity or 
distance from our cause. At the centre of the universe—whether as an 
attractive or a repulsive force—there was the Party itself. In the inner 
circle there were the ‘sympathizers’ who could be relied upon to work 
with the Party, and support it however hard the line; then there was 
an outer circle of ‘progressives’, people of goodwill who might respond 
to a Party ‘lead’, provided it was couched in broad enough terms. In 
another part of the hemisphere entirely, defined no less absolutely in 
relation to the Party, but in a negative rather than positive sense, there 
was the camp of Reacnon— people who were categorized as ‘anti-Soviet’ 
or ‘anti-Party’. The great mass of our fellow-citizens seem to have 
escaped our notice entirely. Self-preoccupted, even self-obsessed, in a 
manner which will be familiar to those who have enjoyed membership 
of more recent political formations on the Left, we would speak of 
them much as Jews might speak of gentiles, or the English of foreigners. 
My mother ‘wouldn’t have dreamt’ of having a close friend who was 
not a Communist, though she would mix with ‘non-Party people’ at 
work. An altogether more sophisticated person than we were, living in 
the opulent heights of Muswell Hill, and recalling an earlier period, has 


19 ‘Kremlin’ was the tenn uscd of the mner sanctum of the Ammanford (South Wales) working men’s 
dub when I vistted rt around 1954, demignatmng thet room where the veteran Marnets assembled I 
would be grateful to any reader who can suggest a more surtable term for a group of factory comrades. 
D Dorns Leang, The Golds Notebeek, London 1977 ed., p 347. 
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much the same to say: ‘all one’s friends... all the travel ... it all 
connected’?! 


My own friendships, until I left the Party at the age of 21, were 
exclusively with Communists or people I was trying to win over, and 
my mental world was correspondingly closed. I read no forbidden 
books, I entertained no dissident thoughts. Anti-Communists were the 
class enemy—a category in which J am sorry to say I sometimes included 
my father. ‘Non-Party people’ were somehow not quite real. At home, 
as my political enthusiasms intensified, I became a kind of juvenile 
commissar of the family. I took cues in orthodoxy from my Uncle 
Chimen, a man deeply versed in Marx and Lenin. I attempted to raise 
the theoretical level of my mother (my Christmas present to her 1n 1950, 
I see from a book which has now migrated to my shelves, was 
Plekhanov’s Is Defence of Materialism)? and to persuade her to do more 
local work. I attempted to ‘clarify’ an aunt and uncle who were 
‘confused’ about Yugoslavia, and had come to doubt the Moscow 
Trials.4 


In St. Pancras, I joined the local YCL, changing my name to ‘Ralph’ 
because the comrades found it impossible to pronounce my real one. 
At school I started a YCL group, drilling my five recruits into the 
semblance of an organized political unit. I organized a strike against 
the headmaster (a tetchy man who believed that reading the New 
Statesman made him Left). I was expelled from the school debating 
society for belligerence. I turned amateur agronomist to defend the 
theories of Academician Lysenko; entered the fine print of international 
law to explain away the Berlin blockage; turned geography upside down 
to prove that North Korea had been invaded by the South. In history 
I championed the execution of Charles I (Miss Hyett, the history 
mistress, a well-meaning liberal, thought he should have been exiled) 
and pored over the pages of A.L. Morton and Christopher Hill to prove 
that the Puntan Revolution was bourgeois, and the cavalers ‘feudal 
remnants’. 


University, which I went to at the age of seventeen, presented itself as 
a vast new field for recruits, and I spent much of my first year missing 
tutorials and, as Lit. Sec., taking the works of Marx, Engels, Lenin and 
Stalin to sell around the colleges (a foray into Somerville produced an 
unexpected recruit). ‘Building the Party’, whether in Oxford or Kentish 
Town, seems to have engaged all my best energies, all my most intense 
thought. Even when I got engaged as I did at the age of 21, romantically 
proposing on the summit of Arthur’s Seat, the mountain overlooking 





1 Peggy Aprahammn m Margot Kettle, ed, op. at 

1 hiy father was then Irving in the National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place It seems to have been a 
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Edinburgh, it was with a Party end in view. My life’s ambition was to 
be a Party organizer, and Jean McCrindle seemed an ideal comrade. We 
both collected ‘good’ people (Jean tells me that my letters to her, which 
Ihave not yet seen, are full of uplifting examples). We were both 
enamoured of the idea of 2 ‘good Communist home” (as children of 
broken marriages we were possibly craving what we had never had). 
Our first meeting had been at Party headquarters in King Street, in the 
underground room where student aggregates were held. A high point 
in our courtship had been a hitch-hiking tnp to Shipley where, after a 
strenuous essay in persuasion, we made a new recruit. 


The pressures to uniformity came at least as much from below as they 
did from above. There were implicit obligations which a Party member 
was expected to fulfil, implicit boundaries which they were not to 
overstep, behavioural norms which, though unstated, shaped the 
unofficial culture of Party life. Ballroom dancing seems at some point 
to have been regarded as ‘inconsistent with socialism’;?’ jazz, though 
its popularization in this country was quite largely pioneered by Commu- 
nists, was for long regarded as ‘decadent’; outlandish clothes frowned 
upon as exhibitionist.2? Ernie Trory, who went on to be Sussex District 
Secretary of the Party (and in later years one of its more unorthodox 
autobiographers) records how, as a young recruit, he was in trouble 
with the branch because he had got in with a bad set and was attending 
the ‘Emptre’, a low club in the middle of Brighton with a reputation 
for gambling. Finally he came to the conclusion that he was not ‘worthy’ 
of membership of the CP, and proposed his own expulsion(l). The 
comrades, however, were forbearing and sent him the following letter. 


Dear Comrade 


On a discussion ansing out of your action in sending the letter of resignation, 
which I pointed out you wished to withdraw, a decision was taken by the 
Brighton Branch that you should be placed on probation for a period to be 
determined by the Local Party Committee, and on conditions indicated by 
the Branch... The LPC has met and has recommended that the period of 
probation shall be sx months from August 4th. The conditions. . . are that 
you shall cease from frequenting the ‘Empire Club’, and that you attend your 
TU branch and pay your TU dues regularly. This recommendation will be 


D Onc model for Jean and myself was Elme and John Gollan, who hved round the comer and whom 
we both hked and greatly admired Jobnny wes then asastant editor on the Desy Worker, Else the 
secretary of the Caversham Road chox—a group practise of Communist doctors which later blossomed 
out as the Kennsh Town Health Centre For Jean’s later, more scepocal views of marnage, sec Jean 
McCondle and Sheila Rowbotham, Dastr/m! Desgbters, Harmoodeworth 1977 My enthusiasm for Jean 


my last year in Oxford—whether ın tbate to Jean or Scotland or boch—I had developed something 
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Demnn, Les Sieis, Parts 1975, p 85 

™ Dens Burt, the comrade m question, was a wool sorter by trade aod a Yorkshire Inshman who 
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made to the branch meeting on Tuesday night Sept. ist at 8 p.m. We hope 
you will be present. Hope you had an interesting and profitable tour of the 
USSR... 

Yours fraternally. 

V. Deegan.” 


As in other sections of the labour movement, there was a very strong 
inhibition against ‘careerism’. When a case of it occurred, or seemed to 
occur, in the factory branch at Morris Motors, Cowley—the giant 
engineering works in Oxford—the branch took the law into their own 
hands. Arthur Exell, when History Workshop recorded him, described 
what happened. The comrade concerned was Pat Mills and the time 
shortly after the last war. Pat was an extremely popular and active 
member of the branch—‘a character on his own’, ‘the most remarkable 
fellow ın our branch’, ‘he had a beautiful smile, a hearty laugh... He 
was a first class boxer’. But he had been promoted to the post of 
foreman, and his comrades took umbrage. ‘We tried to persuade Pat . 

against taking it on. We had a meeting at my house. He came to a 
special meeting and we told him to resign as foreman. He wouldn’t do 
it. So he resigned from the Party. It was very upsetting for us all. I 
remember him crying in the comer. Pat never got over it really. I think 
he came back ın for a short while. But his whole life had been upset 
because of that disagreement ... He’d been in the Party for a long 
time... and hed been a “good ’un” too. But we couldn’t persuede 
him. He said, “As a foreman I shall continue with my Party activities 
and I can do just as much for the Party as a foreman as not.” We said 
he couldn’t. He dropped out of everything after that meeting. But Pat 
didn’t last long as foreman. One of the workers at Cowley had done 
something wrong and the management sacked him. Pat went before 
the tribunal and found himself speaking for the company. He realised 
hed gone wrong . . . Once you find yourself utilised by a boss to get 
rid of a worker no one is going to trust you... After that he quit the 
foreman’s job, and later he rejoined the Party, but it was never the same 


again, ever.’ 


The 19208 records of the St. Pancras Local—miraculously preserved in, 
of all places, the Bodleian Library, Oxford—record a whole crop of 
little local difficulties. The YCL branch was at one point under threat of 
dissolution, apparently for permitting ‘gambling’; a bookseller was 
asked to leave the branch on the grounds that he had once been a 
Conservative (he had been twenty at the time, and the period was no 
more than a month).*#2 In 1926 the local was having difficulties with a 
comrade called Iris Kingston, who struck out on a philosophical line 
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of her own. A worried letter to London District sets out the attempts 
to save her: 


Dear Comrades, 
I have been instructed by the LPC (Local Party Committee) to refer the 
following matter to you. We have recetved the enclosed letter from Mrs. 
a member of our Local. I am inclosing my reply. Mrs. Kingston, 
although she has passed Party Training, and 1s therefore a full member of 
the Party, does not accept the Materialist Conception of History, and she 
believes that Communism 1s founded on idealism and not on matertalism, or 
something like that. As you see by the enclosed advert in the, ww (Werkers 
Weekly) she is trying to form a group of people who think the same. This 1s 
the second time she has advertised in the ww. The LPC has attempted to deal 
with her in the past. Comrades Torr and Bacharach were told to discuss the 
matter, but I understand that after long and wearing conversation her views 
were unchanged. She is a fairly reliable Party worker, attends ber Group, 
sells outside the factories, has 2 few regular readers, and pays her dues. 


Yours fraternally, 
Secretary. 


‘Party-Mindedness’ 


From its early days the CPGB—in common with the other parties 
affiliated to the Third International—made a fetish of its oneness. It 
was founded at the expressively named ‘Unity’ convention of 1920, and 
in the opening address Arthur MacManus, the conference chairman, 
envisaged a formation that would be ‘reliable, rigid, straight and 
determined’.*5 The draft rules (subsequently endorsed at the Manchester 
congress of 1921) required the ‘loyalty’ and ‘fidelity’ of members, and 
their unconditional submission to the Party’s will. The reorganization 
of 1922 translated these precepts into day-by-day practice, requiring 
members to personify the Party in everything they did. Two years later 
a training manual likened “democratic centralisation’ (sie) (‘a special 
feature of communist organization’) to the loyalty of the subject to the 
State: “The Party Member owes to the Party a spontaneous loyalty 
which must equal the patriotism developed by the State—the obedience 
which it 1s able to force . . . In relation to Party decisions with which 
he disagrees, the individual must observe the “constitutionalism” which 
is advocated and (as far as possible) enforced by the State. If a strongly 
established institution finds constitutionalism necessary for its safety 
how much more does a struggling organisation of opposition need such 
consideration from its members? Communists must always remember 
that the constitutionalism which they repudiate is that which is the 
strength of their enemies’. 


® Pollard Papers, Box 10 Undated letter addreseed to London Dætnct. No sgmature. I can't bebeve 
this was a soirtary case and would be grateful for any other cases which MLE readers may heve come 
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The account of Party structure which follows this might have been 
drafted by a civil servant. To ‘function effectively’ the Party needed: 
(a) A central guiding and directing body invested with complete authority 
over the Party as a whole (corresponding to Central Government). 


(b) Local organisations to carry out instructions of the Centre (corresponding 
roughly to civil servants in the provinces). 

(c) Local organisations to keep centre in touch with rank and file of Party 
and (subject to central approval) to indicate local policies required by local 
conditions (corresponding to County Councils).*’ 


In mass work, too, Party allegiance—in the words of E.H. Brown, 
the British representative at the Comintern—‘superseded’ all other 
responsibilities. æ% Individuals working i in the Labour Party and the trade 
unions were grouped together in fractions and subject to collective 
authority. ‘On no account must any Party delegate speak at this Confer- 
ence without having attended the fraction meeting’, runs a London 
District instruction of 1926 to comrades attending a conference of the 
Left-Wing Movement.” 


Party-mindedness was not casy to impose on a membership so hetero- 
geneous in its ongins, and overlapping at so many points with the 
labour and trade union movement. Yet the claim to autarky—e. 
organizational and ideological self-sufficiency—was already implicit in 
the circumstances of the CPGB’s original formation as a revolutionary 
alternative to Labour.” It was reinforced by a whole series of subsequent 
developments, both within the Party and outside it. As early as 1921, 


_. Sylvia Pankhurst—a British representative at the formation of the Third 


International—felt obliged to leave the Party after refusing to let her 
newspaper, the Workers’ Dreadsoxght, pass under EC control.*! (Arthur 
Henderson at Labour Party Headquarters was having similar trouble at 
this time in attempting to control the Daily Herald.) Then, in 1922, 
came the momentous break with the Plebs League, the movement for 
independent working-class education founded after the Ruskin strike 
of 1909 which purveyed a vernacular Marxism and enjoyed especially 
strong support among the railwaymen and the South Wales miners. 
The bizarre circumstances of the break were referred to by Tom Bell 
in his 1937 history of the CPGB: ‘On the Executive of the Plebs League 
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were a majority of Party members. The question at issue was the type 
of Marxian teaching. The Plebs League, although led by Party members, 
continued their academic non-party teaching, and ignored the role of 


the Party.’42 


In place of Plebs League teaching, the CPGB substituted a much more 
instrumental education—‘Party Training’. A parallel break—which 
seems to have passed unnoticed by historians—was the secession from 
the Soctalist Sunday schools and the formation of a separate organization 
of Communist children ‘to do away with paternalistic attitudes towards 
the children and draw them into revolutionary activity.® Despite 
opposition (in Manchester it produced a split in the Party), the new 
movement was successful enough to hold a conference under the 
auspices of the YCL in 1924, ‘the children holding their own session on 
the second day’. These autarkic tendencies were no less marked in 
‘united front’ or ‘auxiliary’ organizations such as the Unemployed 
Workers Movement, the Minority Movement, the League against Impen- 
alism, and International Class War Prisoners Aid, started on Party 
initiative, and under Communist or near-Communist leadership. Here, 
for instance, is a London District directive of 1925: 


Friends of Italian Freedom League 


An instruction has been issued by the Political Bureau that all Party members 
should have nothing to do with this Organisation at all. The reason 1s that 
it was agreed at the first meeting of this body that it should become a 
Committee under the control of the IwPc (International Class War Prisoners 
Aid). Those ın charge of it, however, are evading this decision and Party 
members must therefore not have anything further to do with it.© 


Ideologically, the counterpart to the growth of Party-mindedness was 
the advent of ‘dialectical materialism’ and the establishment of the 
Party’s claim, unchallenged until the 1960s, to monopoly ownership of 
Marxism. One is dealing here, as Jonathan Rée splendidly demonstrates 
in Proletartan Philosophers, with what were simultaneous but distinct 
developments. In Russia there was a minority school of philosophers, 
the Deborinites, who succeeded (albeit at the cost, ultimately, of their 
own lives—they were liquidated in the 1930s as Mensheviks) in making 
their version of Marxism hegemonic, a complete theoretical system to 
which the name of ‘dialectical materialism’ was attached. In Britain 
there was the development of ‘Party-minded’ or ‘revolutionary’ training, 
as an alternative to the ‘working-class philosophy’ which it was the 
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4 Kingmenn, Vol 1, p 339 In ther “Working Claes Movements Library’ m Manchester, Eddie and 
Ruth Frow have copies of The Young Comrade, The Young Prsmmer and a duplicated sheet called The 
Draw Eddie, who joined the Party m 1924, thmks that the children’s orgenteation dod not survive in 
Manchester Bat somethme very like it seems to have been founshing tn early 19308 Stepacy, for en 
autobiographical account, sec Emanuel Litvmoff, Jersey Threagh a Smet Planet, Penguin 1976 
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object of the Plebs League and the Labour Colleges to promote. In 
either case what emerged was the notion of Marxism as a self-contained 
philosophical system which was contaminated rather than enriched by 
association with other modes of thought. Beyond this there was the 
‘unity of theory and practice’ which completely identified Marxism with 
the progress of Communism (even now, thirty years after leaving the 
Party, I still find it difficult to take the idea of non-Party Marxism 
seriously). Stalin’s dictum: “Theory without Practice is Barren; Practice 
without Theory 1s Blind’, became as familiar to generations of Commu- 
nists as Engels’s boiling kettle was ın classes on dialectics. Party 
education followed suit. The questions posed were deliberately catechet- 
ical; the answers pre-given. The avowed aim of this education was to 
teach workers what to think rather than—the epistemological preoccu- 
pation of the Plebs League—how to think. 


The purpose of Marxism, as it was subsequently developed by the 
Communist Party, was first and foremost protective, to establish the 
boundaries of acceptable thought. The Party never went to the lengths 
of one of its latter-day epigones, the Workers’ Revolutionary Party 
which, when expelling the Cowley shop steward, Alan Thornett (some 
time around 1974), followed this up with a pamphlet accusing him of 
‘Neo-Kantianism’. But we certainly did think of heterodoxy as harmful. 
There was a line to be held in intellectual work quite as intransigently 
as that on other fronts: a ‘correct’ position on Merchant Capital and 
the Feudal State (questions which figure in the 1924 training manual)*’ 
as well as on reformism; a two-camp division between progress and 
reaction; a ‘battle of ideas’. 


Changing the Line 


The Party’s passion for uniformity was never more apparent than at 
times of change of line. Its tremors were felt not only at Centre but 
also on the outermost peripheries. The first major occasion for this was 
in 1928-9, when the adoption of ‘class against class’ was followed by a 
whole series of ruptures. The British Workers Sports Federation, led 
by George Sinfield (in later years the industrial correspondent of the 
Dath Worker), set about attacking ‘reformist’ football teams (one of 
them was also accused of being drunk); the League against Imperialism 
expelled James Maxton, leader of the ILP, from its chairmanship; ‘red’ 
hikers, bypassing the moderate leadership of the Ramblers’ Association, 
set about promoting Mass Trespasses (the occupation of Kinderscout 
in 1932 18 one of the improbable sources of the privileges which 
Ramblers now enjoy when walking the Pennine Way).*? 





1 Mammal of Party Tremeg, pp 15—16,24. For all the sevennes of rts form, one cannot bat be strock 
by the intellectual ambrooa of the syllabas and the breadth of reference—especially histoncal— 
required of the young recruit 

@ Alon Howkins ‘Class against Class’ in Fonk Glovermmith (ed), Cutters, Class and Socal Changs, 
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” Howard Hill, Frendeas jo Rese, 13 an account of ths movement for which the young Ewan MacColl 
composed the song Tm a cambler’ Alon Howkins tells me thet among the demands being voed 
by the Commons fraction of the Ramblers Amocistioa were ‘no petty restoichons on saging’ The 
movement was Manchester-besed For some Hast London anger-rambler in this penod, see Ruth 
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The change of line in 1935-6 (i.e. the turn to the Popular Front), though 
less traumatic for the membership than that of 1928-9,—or the better 
remembered somersault of October 1939—was ideologically, and even 
sociologically, the more momentous. It involved the systematic liqui- 
dation of all those ‘united front organizations which had provided the 
Party with its campaigning edge, and indeed served as its public face. 
International Labour Defence, the erstwhile International Class War 
Prisoners Aid, was dissolved to make way for the newly formed National 
Council for Civil Liberties. The League against Imperialism, which 
had synchronized agitation on British India, was put in aspic. There 
was even an attempt—cunoningly resisted by Wal Hannington—to 
replace the Unemployed Workers Movement by ‘broad’ committees.*! 
The Party stepped out of the shadows of the semi-clandestine existence. 
It turned from marches and demonstrations to conferences and petitions 
as a way of spearheading its campaigns, attracting prominent ‘personalit- 
ies’ to its platforms, and prominent ‘names’ to its petitions. It pitched 
its appeals, increasingly, at ‘progressives’, ‘men and women of good 
faith’ or the ‘British people’ rather than—or as well as—the industrial 
working class. It domesticated its terminologies, replacing ‘cells’ by 
groups and branches, ‘bureaux’ by committees. “Unity” was the watch- 
word of all the Party’s new campaigns and it was accompanied by the 
suppression of anything which might seem divisive. One of the cultural 
victims of the new tum—in Britain as in other countries—was the 
Workers’ Theatre Movement, another was the expressively named 
magazine of revolutionary writing, Storw. Tom Thomas, the founder 
of the WIM, gave me an account of it in 1977. Even after forty years, 
and in the words of a dying man—Tom had had six heart attacks—the 
self-deprecation comes through, the mind-set of a loyalist who, like Joe 
the Slough shop steward, accepted his lot uncomplainingly. 


In 1934 there was a gradual change in the political direction of the WTM. It 
became clear that in Germany the politcal warfare waged between socialists 
and communists had been tantamount to mutual suicide, and that in the rest 
of Europe survival would depend on alliance of everybody threatened by 
Fascism. This wise attitude, when generally accepted, brought problems for 
the WIM. The whole of our work had been against the Labour Party and 
the ILP as well as against the National Government. MacDonald, Snowden, 
Jummy Thomas and their ilk had been sitting ducks for our attacks even 
before they joined the National (Tory) Government. We had lampooned 
Jummy Maxton and George Lansbury, and treated Labour and Tory as the 
same. The new Popular Front line didn’t lend itself as easily to popular 
theatre. In theatre terms, 1t’s much more difficult to present an argument for 
a constructive line, like building a united front against Fascism, than to write 
satires and attacks on the class enemy. 


I was very surprised when it was put to me in 1935 or 1936 that as the 
organizer of the WIM and as the author of so many lampoons upon the 
Labour Party my continued leadership might be considered in some quarters 
a minor obstacle to the development of the Popular Front. If my resignation 
would remove even a minor obstacle I could not allow my personal regret 
to stand ın the way. So I resigned after nearly ten years’ hard, but extremely 





© For the peremptory way in which the change of hne was imposed on Eas London, eod Harry 
Pollrtt’s attempt to soften the blow, see Jacobs, Ow of th Ghetto, pp 141, 153-5. 
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interesting and enjoyable work. I then took up activities in the Communist 
Party in Welwyn Garden City and was soon busy getting signatures for the 
peace petition, an activity in which all progressive people ın the town were 
working together.*? 


The will to unity, though regarded by Communists as a distinctive 
feature of revolutionary politics—‘the main principle of the epoch of 
the proletarian dictatorship’—had affinities with corporate loyalties in 
other spheres of British national life. “Team work’, to take a phrase 
which creeps into Party documents, was the ideology of the playing 
field, and of the games cult which crystallized in late Victorian times, 
while concern with the ‘good name’ of the Party sometimes has echoes 
of housemasterly appeals to school spirit (an example from John Sommer- 
field’s May Dey is given below). The comradeship of the Party operated 
somewhat in the manner of a freemasonry or, to take a less controversial 
example, the old-time friendly societies, allowing members to transfer 
easily from place to place while remaining securely with the ‘fold’ (‘you 
could walk into a new group and feel at home immediately’). The 
notion that “Unity ts Strength’ is of course one of the most ancient 
watchwords of British trade unionism, and this no doubt helped to give 
legitimacy to the CPGB’s own numerous ‘unity’ campaigns. It was 
being given a new extension in the early 1920s, with the trade-union 
amalgamations (such as that which led to the formation of the Transport 
and General Workers Union), the founding of the General Council of 
the TUC, and the crystallization of the tripartite alliance between the 
Labour Party, the trade unions and the Co-ops: ıt is ın the early 19208 
that the term “Labour Movement’ enters into polucal usage. 


Boundary maintenance was at least as much a preoccupation of the 
Labour Party in the 19208 as it was of the CPGB—indeed rather more 
so, since it felt itself to be under continual threat from the Left, its own 
rebellious parties far exceeding in radicalism the constituency Left today 
(Poplar, Battersea and South-West Bethnal Green being outstanding 
metropolitan examples). It took the Labour Party six years before it 
could end dual membership of individual CPers, and then began that 
ever lengthening list of bans and proscriptions designed to insulate the 
Party from Communist-organized campaigns. Within the Labour Party, 
too, autonomies of all kinds were attacked; it became progressively 
more monolithic, producing a whole generation of Labour loyalists as 
unquestioning in their identifications with the leadership as members 
of the CPGB. Comparable tendencies can be seen in the trade union 
movement, especially after the defeat of the 1926 General Strike—first 
ın the exclusion (or attempted exclusion) of Communists from the trades 
councils, and then in the barring of Communists from trade union 
office. In a more general way the formation and consolidation of the 
CPGB in the 1920s and 19308 coincides with the spread of ‘bureaucratic 
collectivism’ as an organizing principle in British life, the spread of 
public-sector enterprise and employment, and monopolistic forms of 
capitalist ownership. It 1s the epoch of the invention of the public 
corporations (e.g. the BBC) and the extension of the public-service ethic 
into fields, such as housing, which had previously been the preserve of 


2 Tom Thomas, ‘A Propertyless Theatre  ’, in Theatres of the Left, pp 93-4 
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private enterprise. In short the idea of unity—however unappealing to 
present-day sensibilities—was very much in harmony with transform- 
ations in the wider social formation of the time, with the spread of 
the co-operative societies at the expense of private retailers (Co-op 
membership gaedrap/ed in London in the interwar years), with the 
increasingly unified character of mass emertainment, and with a charac- 
ter ideal which, in every class fraction, privileged the public over the 
private sphere. 


The unity of the Party was naturally never as monolithic in practice as 
it was in theory. Individual districts developed their own distinctive 
traditions—e.g. joint work. with Labour people in Sheffield, bitter 
hostility to them in East London. Rank-and-file movements at all times 
enjoyed a certain latitude, and at crucial points it was their independent 
iniuatives which cumulatively served to change or even to reverse the 
Party line. Comrades engaged in ‘mass work’—outstandingly, Wal 
Hannington in the Unemployed Workers Movement and Arthur Homer 
among the South Wales miners—enjoyed a large measure of autonomy 
and under pressure could prove a law unto themselves, as Horner did 
when he was attacked by the Party in 1930. The division between the 
Party and the Plebs League, imperiously demanded by the Dutt-Pollitt 
Report in 1922, was not consumated until the 19308; that excellent paper 
the Suaday Worker (the best Communist newspaper this country has ever 
had) maintained the closest relations with the Plebs Leaguers; Maurice 
Dobb the economist, and T.A. Jackson—philosopher, historian and 
proletarian man of letters, a late product of Clerkenwell radicalism— 
were among the Communists who continued to work with the Plebs. 


Curiously it was the advent of the Popular Front—ostensibly a ‘liberal’ 
turn—which seems to have put an end to articulate differences within 
the British Party, as indeed it did in the Communist movement in other 
countries. The history of the Party in the following twenty years—again 
as in other countries—is of an increasingly monolithic organization and 
increasingly unified membership. Even so, real if limited autonomies 
continued to form beneath the public surfaces of Party life. A spectacular 
example is that of the London Communist dockers who pursued their 
own waterside agitations (including numerous strikes) at a time (1945— 
7) when the Party was committed to industrial peace. Or one could 
refer—as Edward Thompson has often done—to the relative autonomy 
of the writers and artists grouped around Oar Tie. Certainly the notion 
that the Party was self-governing was widely spread: one reason for the 
indignation of the dissidents in 1956 was the discovery that in shetr 
Party, there was no way of making their voices effective. 


Il. The Disciplines of Organization 


Communism involved the disciplines of organization as well as the 
obedience of faith. The Party was not only a moral community, but 
also a bureaucratic complex in which responsibilities were defined in 
terms of office-holding, and subalterns subordinated to superiors in 
hierarchical grades. It functioned, in quite Weberian ways, as a system 
of ‘imperative coordination’, not a loose association of members (the 
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‘mishmash’ complained about ın parties of the Second Intemational)! 
but a vertically integrated whole. The Party was run by full-time 
functionaries exercising continuous regulation and control. Lines of 
precedence were insisted on not as matters of administrative convenience 
but as tests of corporate loyalty. Members were bound by multiple 
obediences, ‘submitting’ to the will of the Party and deferring to 
higher-ups. Liu Shao-Chi, in Os te Party (1950), spelled out the 
constitutionalities of the matter: ‘Law and order within the Party are 
built on the submission of the individual to the organization, submission 
of minorities to the majority, submission of lower organizations to 
higher organizations and submission of all the divisional organizations 
of the Party to the Central Committee.” 


The Third Intemational was built on a dual subordination. The parties 
which affiliated to it were not independent parties at all, but sections 
of the worldwide organization and subject to its Executive. They were 
not mass membership parties like those of the Second International, 
but cadre organizations—‘detached contingents of the working class’, 
as Stalin called them—obeying a military-like discipline. The CPGB 
conformed to type, dispensing with the regional and branch autonomy 
that were characteristic of the Marxist and syndicalist groupings from 
which ıt was formed. Its members, following Lenin’s protocols in the 
Russian disputes of 1902—04, functioned not as individual supporters 
but as a hierarchy of organized units. “The Communist Party’, runs a 
training manual of the 19508, ‘is not just the sum of its individual 
members . . . its strength depends on how these members are organized 
and knit together.” 


Not representation but efficiemcy—the ability to act decisively and respond 
with speed to events—was the organizing principle of Party life. Party 
members prided themselves on being ‘keen’, ‘lively’ and ‘energetic’. 
They tolerated, and even welcomed, levels of activity that, by today’s 
standards, would be regarded as ‘frenetic’. The CPGB came into being 
as a party of direct action. It marked itself off from its predecessors 
by ıts commitment to ‘immediate struggle’. Not ‘propaganda’ but a 
‘systematic organised influence throughout the Labour movement”’* was 
its aim. It did not wait on the tedious processes of parliamentary 
representation (‘the gashouse show’ as ıt was derisorily termed in the 
19208),° but threw itself into mass campaigns. The CPGB saw itself as 
the dynamo of the Left, the ‘driving force of the Labour movement’.® 
It staged meetings and rallies, organized demonstrations, mounted 
emergency protests, mobilized support for strikes. In short, Commu- 
nists, like their Russian forbears or their own synodicalist founders, were 
‘propagandists of the deed’. 


In a kindred vein, inner-Party life was constructed around ‘drives’: 
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membership drives, recruiting drives, Spanish Aid drives, fundraising 
drives, Dah Worker drives, and so on. Then there was that annual 
drama of the winter season, starting as early as September and often 
going on until March, the ‘Re-Registration’ campaign when ‘comradely 
persuasion’ was applied to members in arrears,’ and new Party cards 
were exchanged for old. Here is how West Ham North went about it 
a 


YOUR PARTY CARD AND THE PEOPLE’S STRUGGLE 


The London Dockers are on strike. The London Busmen have banned 
overtime. The rent of 7,000,000 working peoples homes is to be increased. 
The U.S.A. the Tories and the traitorous right wing Labour Leadership are 
battling to re-acm Western Germany at any price. The West German T.U.C. 
18 opposed to rearmament. A General Election is near. One could write pages 
in this vein. 


Day after day the struggle of the working class against capitalism intensifies, 





7 It m a measare of how bard-up members often were (the money wes collected m threepenny bits 
and sxxpences) that weekly does could be regarded as such a burden. Here, from St Pancras in 1926, 
ts a poignant letter which serves as a remmder that activity in the Party, ss well es potting a member's 
job at nsk, could also secem, to the low-weged or unemployed, en expenerre commitment, capecally 
when eamplified—as in ths case—by a terror of debt. Spelling is as m the original 


28 Arimgton Rd. 
Camden Town, NW 1 
Jen. 11, 1926 


K Beauchamp, Secretary . 

44 Maldon Road NW, 

Dear Comrade, I have just recerved your letter dated Jan th cxtendmg to me en invitation to a 
group meeting on Tuesday 12th, and m reply I am extremely sorry to bave to tell you I cannot 
attend any more mectings until my present position takes some kind of change for the better 
On Der. 6th last I handed to Comrade Cody a letter explaining why I wes forced to resign from 
the Party for the ume being at any mte I alo had to resign from the specal sub-coommter of 
the North Loadon District Commrtree, also the Unmed District Commtter, end other work which 
I had undertaken knowing such work would be benefictal to the Party. If you remember I wrote 
on umilar hoes to the Lac (Local Party Committee) some moaths ago, end at thar tme the LPC 
did refund me the som of 5/- mcured expences. But I have no desire to keep on putting m 
expences and so, as I cannot really afford to go travelling around at my own expence I thought 
rt only advisable to leave the whale business alooe unul soch time ss I can sffort to do so As I 
explamed to Cody rt us through circumsnences over which I have no control I recerve m wages 
£2 15.10, Now Comrade just fancy {2.15.10d a week foc a man wife and three children Rent 
alone for one room 14/- weekly Coal, wood & lamp ol 8/6 weekly no ges. The milk bull alone 
is 4f a week Then bread ss always 44 a week. You can plamly sec comrade that rt takes us all 
our time to have sufficient to cat without wastmg one penny on car fares or a packet of cigarettes 
to go to a meeting. I wish I could make you see and bebeve bow foolish it ss to try to do things 
on nothing Ob yes m can be done bar it extremely uncomfortable We are quite unable to 
dothe our children property and just recently they have had a senous attack of Bronchrius. I had 
to call in a Doctor and m consequence I am m debt 


While I am about tt I ebould hke to tell you my most serous trouble It is that I owe to Comrade 
Pollard 6/6d for a book of uckets and to Comrade Martin 2/- foc W W (Workers Weakly) and 3/ 
6 for pamphlets I hope to be able to pa mome of this off this week, bat t will be paid at the 
very cachest opportunity. I must y hope and trust thet you will forgrve me for gomg 
behmd with my Payments Bat grven a chance I can eeeure yoo it will all be Paid becanse the 
Communist Party 1s the only Party I really are for and I will never do them a bad tum, and I 
mean that & hope you will forgive me for taking your ume by wmtmg so much Bat I went to 
try to make you see the Position we are in. 


If you could call some evening to see my wife she would be well pleased indeed I feel more then 
sorry for her She is alone m London and almost without a fend Her home ss in Scodend I 
most look after ber as she = onc of the best women thet ever set foot m Hoglend Thank you 
for your kindness to me m the past I hope to remain. Yours very truly. 


D Mosley 
(Bodien Lib, Pollard Papers, Box 1o) 
ex 


the coming year will without any doubt be a year of some of the greatest 
working class battles since 1945. The outcome of these battles cannot be left 
to chance comrades! Our very Irves are at stake when military leaders and 
millionaires threaten the world with Hydrogen bombs. We must have a 
working class leadership planning to win every battle. That leadership must 
be strong; to be strong it must include the best and most militant workers 
in this country. It must have mass support of a class conscious political 
character 


That is why we must re-register every single present member of our Party 
and why our Branch must make at least eight new recruits before Xmas. We 
have made sx new members in the past month. Twenty comrades have 
already re-registered. 
This is only the beginning, we must have:— 
EVERY PARTY CARD CLEAR BY DEC. rst 


100 COMMUNISTS IN WEST HAM NORTH BY JAN. ist. TO LEAD 
THE FIGHT FOR PEACE AND SOCIALISM. 


Every member in the Branch has the duty to make a contribution to the 


achi of this 


‘Time-thrift 


As well as being ‘active’, Communists were anxious to be ‘responsible’, 
eschewing the impromptu and extempore in favour of the disciplined 
and the controlled. Where others followed instinct, we took the higher 
ground, Where others acted on impulse, we gave an ‘organized’ lead. 
Anything which the Party did was, ın intention at least, premeditated. 
We made ‘considered’ statements. We took deliberate steps. We demon- 
strated real planning and foresight. Spontaneity was an invitation to 
adventurism; voluntarism, suspect; indiscipline, a disgrace. When, at 
Upper Clyde Shipbuilders in a famous incident at the outset of the 
occupation in 1971, the chief shop-steward, a Communist who had 
previously been a full-time worker for the YCL, riveted the attention of 
his listeners with the injunction, ‘No hooliganism!’ (a phrase which 
seems to have caught the public imagination at the time), he was doing 
no more than reproducing the common sense of five decades of caution. 


‘Organize’ was a key term in the Party lexicon, amplified through 
a whole series of couplings—‘organized’ work, ‘organized’ struggle, 
‘organized’ leadership. It had obvious associations with efficiency and 
also, if more subliminally, with rationality and science. It defined our 
chosen field of activity (the ‘organized’ working class) and our ideal 
conception of ourselves, whether as shop stewards of the revolution, 
or ‘engineeers of the human soul’. Our leaders were generically known 
as ‘party organizers’, our newspaper, following the high example of 
Lenin’s Iskra, was cast in the same role. To be organized was to be the 
master rather than the creature of events. In one register it signified 
regularity, ın another strength, in yet another control. 


Organization—. . . persistent, prolonged, patient and sometimes appar- 
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ently thankless organizational work’’—was our central activity and 
provoked far more debate than larger political issues. In the Party press 
it was one of the few issues on which genuine controversy could rage: 
a displaced expression, perhaps, of discontents which were otherwise 
repressed. At district and national congresses it captured the lion’s share 
of imaginative attention. In the branches, we measured success or failure 
by the targets we were supposed to fulfil. ‘System’ and ‘method’, as 
one enthusiastic local secretary put it, were the ‘essence’ of Communist 
- work. “The organisation of a branch is easily the most important part 
of it, for without organisation nothing much can be done; and the little 
work that is carried on is certain to be haphazard and likely to do more 
harm than good.” 


While never constitutionalist ın the manner of the Labour Party and 
the trade unions, the CPGB was no less pedantically concemed with 
working in accordance with rules. It liked to do things in ordered 
sequence, and see things ın their proper place. It cultivated the bureau- 
cratic virtues: formalized communication, standardized procedures, “con- 
scientious, straightforward and accurate reports’ (‘absolutely indispens- 
able to the very life of the Party’ according to a 1923 handbook), 
‘maximum efficiency in checking up on decisions’, ‘patience and determi- 
nation in the performance of dull and ordinary work’. Like other 
bureaucracies it set great store by putting things down in writing.” 
Decisions were invariably minuted, accounts scrupulously kept, and 
correspondence answered with punctilio and (by the slovenly standards 
of the New Left) enviable dispatch.'! 


Like other bureaucracies, the CPGB was fearful of waste. Organization 
was continually being ‘tightened up’ to prevent duplication of effort or 
overlap of responsibilities. Energies were concentrated to economize 
on resources and make the Party seem more powerful than it was, by 
establishing ‘concentration districts’, like the mining valleys of South 
Wales; by singling out ‘key’ factories; by focussing on ‘key’ issues and 
putting the Party’s weight behind single-issue campaigns. In Party 
practice, there is more than an echo of that ‘time thrift? which Weber 
and others have found distinctive of modern capitalism. Letters were 
, models of conciseness,” speeches admired for their precision. Meeting 
ideally were ‘regular, punctual and reasonably short’. “Avoid dragging 
out’, one of the Party’s organizational philosophers told branch commit- 





* Dimitrov, ‘Speech m Reply to Diecusnon’, Sæm World Congress of the Commens Internatvenal, 
London 1936 p 4 
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 Drcecea, June 1937, p 3 Note-taking was a pemary Party skill and onc of the first accomplishments 
learnt by young mates Indeed, if one thinks of the meticulous notes taken at Party Schools, and 
the importance attached in the Party to paperwork, tt 19 difficult to think of a Commune without 
penal and notebook to band. For the expectation of this among delegates at national Congress, sce 
‘Hints to Congress Delegates’, Party Orpamser, September 1938 

11 For an unsympathene example, cf. Nancy Wilkams, Letter of 8 Nov. 1927 10 Pollard Papers, Box 
11. Wonog to a Bethnal Green woman who—in mther uncertain ‘handwriting—hed asked for 
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that all letters coocemmg this work most be sddreseed to Comrade Robson and be grves them out to 
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tees: ‘two hours ts enough for any self-respecting committee’. The 
branch secretary at Penge, apostrophizing his comrades on this matter, 
resorted to heroic verse:!3 


Branch meetings in future, when relevant business has been disposed 
of... will be given over to discussion on current political problems. Dis- 
cussion will be opened by a member who 1s capable of giving a clear lead, 
and who will prepare his address It ıs essential that the discussions are 
controlled by a firm chairman. In the past at branch meetings hours have 
been wasted by quibbling, baseless argument and foolish deviations from the 
subject being discussed. Frutless argument around petty details is not 
discussion but amounts to obstruction... 
Rally the ranks into a march 
Now’s no time to quibble or brouse 


At some point punctuality—‘unfailing punctuality’ Randall Swingler 
called it in his poem ‘After May Day’!4—came to be regarded as a 
quintessential Communist virtue, just as those whom an organizer 
stigmatized as ‘unpunctuals’ were thought of as politically unreliable.!* 
Invitation slips to meetings specified the starting time and were obeyed. 
“You had to be there at eight. If you said you’d be there, you were 
there. If anyone was late you went round to see them.” My mother 
has a similar memory of the branch in wartime Slough. ‘I would never 
dream of going late. All of us were so eager to go to the meetings.’ 
Leading comrades were expected to set an example in such matters. 
Instead of arriving late—in the manner of platform celebrities—they 
made a point of coming early. (Harry Pollitt, according to his biogra- 
pher, was always to be found at a demo half an hour before ıt was due 
to start.) A handbook from the Tyneside district cyclostyled in 1942 
(How to Røn Marxıst Edwcation) advises class tutors to follow suit: ‘In 
giving the lesson the tutor must arrive complete with notes, not less 
than 15 minutes before the appointed time, check up on the correct 
performance of the class sec’s duties and START THE MEETING DEAD 
ON THE APPOINTED MINUTE PUNCTUALITY IS VITAL, NOTHING MUST 
STAND IN THE WAY OF KEEPING THE APPOINTED TIME’. Injunctions 
to the Class Secretary were even more severe: ‘Not less than 30 minutes 
before the scheduled starting tıme the Class Sec will be on the job, and 
the room prepared. THIS MUST BECOME A RIGID RULE. NOTHING RUINS 
A COURSE MORE SURELY THAN SLIP-SHOD PREPARATORY WORK.’!? 


In the early days of the Party, bureaucratic enthusiasm was uninhibited. 


D AT Clarke, m Pa Disma No 1, May 1938 

H “The embryo organmanon, the quiet winning 

Of trast from cautious men 

The unfailmg punctuality, the ear to the ground . 

Never conspscoous except m mistakes 

Is what us meant by beng a Communist’ 

Randall Swingler, ‘After May Day’ in The Years of Anger, London n d, p 19 

U Upward, The Rotten Edomrants, p 41 

M In the pre-war Oxford student branch there was a varant of thm, according to the testmony of 
Ron Bellamy. “The organtestion was extremely ught The gid frend of one of my frends was going 
to Canada for a year He went to see ber off down at the stanon and arnved beck ten minutes late 


for the branch meeting I moved that be be fined frre shillings’, Memoir in Margot Kettle ed, 
A Younger Gouwraten (unpublished typescript). 

MCommnoist Party Archives, Hew » Res Merasi Edawsima, NE District 1942, pp 15, 21 The 
capraloation 1s m the onginal text 
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Bureaus and secretariats proliferated, often with high-sounding names: 
the London District Committee in 1925 was referring to itself as the 
Presidium’.18 Campaigns were synchronized to secure uniformity of 
action (e.g. ‘anti-war weeks’). Cells, the basic organizational nucleus of 
the Party, were bombarded with directions and advice from the centre.!? 
‘Instructors’ and ‘trainers’, appointed to take charge of political edu- 
cation, had to qualify for their post by written examinations.” 


Closely related to this—and an enduring feature of Party life—was a 
positive mania for reports which served both as an elaborate system of 
tutelage and as a method of accountability. A ‘system of regular reports’ 
was imposed on all Party units with standardized forms to encourage 
them.2! In the earliest days of the CPGB, branches or locals were required 
to report once a week while individual comrades seem to have been 
expected to fill in a dai} worksheet:? by 1927 a less hectic monthly 
report was the norm.2 As early as November 1921 in the London 
district, regular reports were required of every species of local Party 
activist: branch officers, propagandists, literature sellers, trades council 
or Labour Party delegates, Co-operators, and agitators among the 
unemployed.™ By 1923 the procedure of reportage had been systema- 
tized with two different classes of reports—one statistical, the other 
politicat—and a pyramid of monitors. The Handbook for Party Members 
set out the obligations: ‘. . . the individual reports, as a rule weekly, to 
his group leader; the group reports weekly to the Local Party Committee 
or the special committee in charge; the Local Party Committee reports 
monthly to the District Party Committee, a copy of its report being 
forwarded to Headquarters; the District Party Committee reports mon- 
thly to Headquarters; and the Executive reports quarterly to the 
International.”> 


The Party also developed an early taste for departmentalism and commit- 





1? Bodleian Lib , Pollard Papers, Box 4, letter of 7 August 1925 The letter is mgned by John Mahon, 
later secretary of the London party He mw remembered by one who worked closely with him ss 
‘erudite’, and at the end of hrs hfe blossomed ont as a hwstoman See his Harry Peditt, A Beagrapdy, 
London 1976 
19 A 1926 memorandum from Mahon on factory papers—oae of the moet striking of the Party’s 
hterary mvyenuons and a mine of mformation on workplace hfe—contams the most detailed specific- 
ations, ochding technical advice on the use of drawings ( .. front page cartoon This ts of great 
importance’) Pollard Papers, Box 2, LDCP Factory Group Dept., July 1926 
® Pollard Papers 
1 Handbesk for Party Aamrbers, 1913, PP 4-5 
2 In the Pollard Papers (Box 12) there m an earty example from St. Peocres, dated October 1911. It 
records the weekly round of a Kennah Town comrade, C E Bransden. 

Moodays Unemployed meenung 1f any 

Toesday elecnon committee local cP, 

Wed executive committee CP 

Tbars TU committee 

Foday General Meeting cP 

Sat Unemployed Meeting 

San outdoor mectings CP 

Delegate for LPC cP 

Unemployed Committee when unemployed 
D Handbook on Local Orgeucestsea, 1927, p 12 
H Pollard Papers, Box 11, London Dist Councl, Nov 1921 
D Handboak for Party Mombert, 1925 
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tee work. According to the organizational specifications in force in 
1930, each local was expected to support no fewer than six main 
departments (including, interestingly, a sub-division charged with ‘col- 
onial work’).% Factory comrades were equally subdivided, with ‘depart- 
mental’ and ‘factory’ cells, each, ideally; with their own ‘bureau’. “The 
bureau should meet regularly . . . to discuss questions of general Party 
work in the factory, to review the work of the various departmental 
cells and to draw up immediate tasks’. Then there were the area 
committees to which both the locals and the factory cells had to report, 
and the whole penumbra of united front organizations and ad hoc 
committees. “Let us draw a picture of any small district’, a London 
comrade wrote in 1931, complaining of the need to ‘crawl’ to every 
part of the metropolis in connection with Party work. ‘We have the 
Communist Party, Young Communist League, Minority Movement, 
Charter committees, Youth Charter Committee, FOSU (Friends of the 
Soviet Union), ICWPA (Class War Prisoners), NUWM (unemployed wor- 
kers), BWSF (British Workers Sports Federation), May Day Committee, 


etc. Then... in connection with these, there are numerous sub- 
committees. With what results? Leading comrades find themselves 
flitung about from one committee meeting to another... So full up 


are these comrades with all the numerous organisations that, if any real 
struggle takes place in the district, we are caught unawares.” 


Solemnity of Mectings 


From early days the Communist Party also prided itself on the “business- 
like’ character of its proceedings. Factory groups, for instance, were 
told (in a training manual of 1927) to conduct their work on a ‘strict 
business footing’,?? and we learn from the memoirs of an organizer that 
the weekly meetings of the Manchester Rails No. 2 group (held ın the 
dinner break) had a formal agenda and ‘the Minutes were subsequently 
typed’.® In the locals, too, meetings were carefully prepared for in 
advance and conducted with what Edward Upward, who joined one tn 
the early 19308, calls ‘formal correctness’.*! ‘Leading comrades’ were 
expected to give the ‘fullest possible preparation’ to their reports, and 
to come to the meeting well briefed.*2 Great importance was attached 
to drawing up the agenda beforehand. Agenda preparation, both for 


% Each of these mx departments was subdivided ‘In the Organranon Department, one member can 
be in charge of campaigns, another in charge of regulations, another in charge of finance, and one 
specially responsible for che ya In the Industral Department, one member can be m charge of the 
Mii (Ainonty Movement), one in charge of NUWM (Navonal Unemployed Worker’ Movement), one 
in charge of win (Workers’ Intemational Relief), one m charge of Co-op work In the Agtt Prop Dept, 
one member can be m charge of information, one m charge of the Press, ome in charge of tuming, 
ooe in charge of colon! work, and one member espectally responsible for electoral work’ (Baring 
te Party m the Factory, 1930, p 27 ) It m perhaps £ token of the Party's mternanonalsm, os of tts 
sovereign contempt for parlament, that ‘colontal work’ should have enjoyed precedence over elections 
D ‘Party Life’, Carmem? Rew, Jan 1932, p.55. 

m ‘Brog them all together’, Comrmmersi Resew, Joly 1931 Meayakovaky’s poem, pleading for a 
conference to end all conferences, may remind one of the tnternatronality of this phenomenon in the 
Communist movement 

D Handbook on Local Orpamsetea, 1927, p 27 

D Ruth and Edmund Frow, The Cosrmemest Party m Mauchestor 1920-1926, Manchester od, p 19 

3! Edward Upward, Ne Hese ber the Sirag, Loodon 1979, P 43 

n Blackwell, Seme Ganag Poets, pp 1—9 
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the branch meeting and the branch committee, was ‘the most important 
task’ of the Secretary. ‘Everything flows from these Agendas’, Midlands 
comrades were told in 1944: ‘.. . they reflect the life of the Party and 
its work. So let’s give them the attention they merit and end slipshod 
methods.” 


A Party meeting, though free of Standing Orders,* had a formality all 
of its own. You did not so much speak as ‘make a contribution’ to the 
discussion, in the deferential manner that will be familiar to those who 
have attended University seminars. If you were opening, you made a 
‘report’; if you were closing, you ‘summed up’. When you addressed 
the meeting, you spoke through the chair. “You could jump up and say 
what you felt’, my mother (an excitable person) recalls; “but you said it 
in the proper way: “Comrade Chairman”. . .’ In higher Party commit- 
tees the formality was even more pronounced. ‘You were expected to 
speak once, but only once’, John Saville recalls from his pre-war days 
on the London District Committee of the YCL, ‘not off the cuff—or 
from the belly—not casually, but from notes’.*5 


Yet the disciplines, it has to be said, were more political than consti- 
tutional. The point of a Party meeting was to get things done, to 
translate the events of the day into campaigning issues. The “political 
report’ which opened a meeting (even a disciplinary hearing began with 
one) started with the international situation before ‘drawing the lessons’ 
and setting out targets and tasks. If the discussion got bogged down in 
particulars, there would be someone to ‘raise the level of the discussion’ 
by reminding us of the seriousness of the situation; if, on the other 
hand, some comrade ‘waffled’ (i.e. wandered off into generalities), the 
meeting would be reminded that there was work to be done. 


My mother’s husband Bill, a seaman turned engineer who joined the 
Party in 1934, remembers his first meetings as ‘solemn’. The branch (or 
‘group’ as it was then called), Wavertree, Liverpool, was a small one 
(‘twenty members and you would have only ten or fifteen at a meeting’), 
but very active, and a favourite with the District Secretary, Frank 
Bright.* It met in the kitchen of Bill Tomlinson, a locomotive driver, 
and his wife Alice, who was also active in the branch. The group leader 
was Price Williams, a Welsh schoolteacher. Bill ‘didn’t get on with him’ 


D Thea. pp 5, 10. 


- In the Southampton Party, there was constemation when, m 1937, the Boch Commitee moved 


the adoption of Sending Orders. They were accepted only with the proviso ‘thar rf the pohncal 
hoctmon became dark with the menace of Facem, we must be prepared to scrap them’. Dracecoes, 
Dec 1937, p9 This predilection for foemalrty hes often been affectionately remarked upoo by 
brstomans of the early labour movement, sec, for example, chapter 1 of E.P. Thompeon’s The Adeteny 
of the Exp Workang Class. 

D Onl communeanon, John Seville. In his local branch—Romford, Eseex—meatters were more free- 
and-casy l 

® For a boef memor, see Edmond and Ruth Frow, Fremk Brygbi—Momr, Meras and Commamsi 
Orgar, 1fyr—r94q Bought was a miner from South Wales, caught up m the Party at sts barth, a local 
agitator who had a oomber of spells in jail Later he went to the Lenin School m Moscow, retumuing 
to become a folltime organtzer Pall says: ‘He was quite somebody I used to keto to him for hours 
He siept oa the office deak—be bed no moncy for lodgings. He was a troe Commonist. He always 
hed jobs for us’ On a more personal note, Bull remembers him es ‘very handsome im a craggy way— 
all the young people came to him Itke a magnet’ 
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(‘Purely personal . . . he was a bit pugnacious, the type who wanted to 
be a leader’) but says: “He gave a lot of years to the Party. I think he 
paid the rent for our rooms.’ The group treasurer was George Calrow, 
‘a balding sort of man with a cloth cap’, who was a dockworker from 
the Dingle. Bull says of him: ‘He hadn’t got a political idea in his head 
but just loved the Party. He was very passionate about funds. He used 
to raise his hands and say, “Comrades, finance is the lifeblood of the 
Party”. We all felt so guilty looking at our grubby little cards. When 
he was there you always paid up. He was a lovely man when I think 
about it.” The Wavertree group meetings would discuss world events, 
but the main function was ‘checking up on decisions’ (‘the Party had a 
mania for it’). ‘People were very serious about the Party. It was 
important what you were going to do. “Mass meeting at Picton Road, 
Tuesday, who’ll go out chalking?” We knew there was going to be a 
war and we wanted to tell people about ıt: “Bombs on Madrid today. 
Bombs on London tomorrow.’’’9’ 


The factory branch at Heston Aircraft Works where Bill worked during 
the war was larger. ‘It was a good group. We got on well and the union 
was good too’. Branch meetings were held at the ‘Three Magpies’, a 
nearby pub, and Bill was the convenor. ‘It wasw t exactly formal, bat there 
was a lot of authority there. It wasn’t me. It was in the room. I would open 
the meeting by saying “Well, brothers, let’s begin.” I never liked the 
word “comrade”, it didn’t sound English. Once I got into trouble 
about it. This young fellow, he sent a complaint to Phil Piratin at West 
Middlesex. But it didn’t seem to worry them.’ 


At public meetings a different kind of discipline prevailed. We lavished 
on them—as also on demonstrations—the kind of care and attention 
which Labour people gave to canvassing. Locals and branches were 
showered with instructions on how to prepare the meeting (‘organiz- 
ation charts’, providing a week-by-week schedule of tasks, were popular 
in the 19408). As the date approached tickets were pushed industri- 
ously,” leaflets distributed s# wasse, chalking squads dispatched. (In the 
Southwark Party, my cousin Monty tells me, there was a special 
Chalking Secretary). ‘Organized stewarding’, the Agit-Prop Bureau 
advised in 1927, was ‘essential’, not for the sake of keeping order, but 





37 Bill says that the black sheep of the branch—with whom he got on very well—wes Tommy 
McCann, a delivery dover for the milway ‘He loved Jack London—we used to talk about Jeck 
London a lot Bat be was never there We used to have to rous him out You couldn’t get hım to 
come out on a Dah Werker round be used to be reading Shakespeare most of the nme’. In 1940, 
though, when Bill was deviating on the ‘Finland line’, be discovered Tommy was a fierce defender 
of orthodoxy ‘He didn’t even bother to put t m bis own words Word for word he followed 
Laprecerr’ Bill puts brs abeentecium down to shift work. He was very active in the trade union — 
moet of the Party’s wock was through the trade unions’ 

M My emphess Ball, unhke my mother and myself, was never a troe believer Shortly after fommg 
the Party he was in trouble for attending wHa classes (the Wavertree comrades swore by the NCIC) 
Then tn 1937 be left the Party m diegus after being tumed beck in Pans on his way to join the 
International Bogade In 1940 be was ‘virtually excommunicated’ because be refused to support the 
Finland lme (‘I thought the Rumans were nght to defend themseives but they should have beean 
honest, not pretended the Fins were waitmg to attack”) Then around 1951 be was excinded from the 
Party For all that, his feelings about it, though troubled, are dommated by regret ‘It was the best 
Party the Botush people ever had’, Bull says, “Pity about Joe Salm =.’ 

» Cf Margone Pollitt on the ‘Crusade’ campaign m Party Orgamyer, Jan-Feb. 1939, p 6 I suspect that 
pckers—hke advertisements in the local newspapers—were an uanovation of the Popular Froat penod 


‘to create a good impression’. The chairman was to ‘kill slovenliness’ 
by opening the meeting promptly and by making ‘proper use of 
quotations and references to the literature on sale’. 


Party orators never spoke extempore. ‘It 1s an insult to the workers’, 
Ted Bramley used to tell his speakers’ class, ‘to go without preparing 
your speech’. Protocol around 1930—or at any rate Centre advice— 
was that there should be a pre-meeting between the Agit-Prop leader, 
the speaker and the chairman to review the speaker’s notes and “ensure 
that the leaders of the meeting have prepared themselves . . . A speaker 
who does not prepare should not be allowed to speak’. The young 
Ernie Benson discovered that this applied to the chairman as well as to 
the speaker. Joining the Leeds Party as a young engineer in 1929 he 
found himself charged not only with presiding over a public meeting, 
but also with booking the hall, organizing the leafletting and chalking, 
etc. ‘Having so much to do left me with very little time to have lunch 
and prepare a few notes to open the meeting . . . but I thought people 
would not want to hear too much from me and comrade Murphy (a 
member of the Party Executive and, at that time, the representative to 
the Comintern) would manage alright. The meeting was pretty full 
when I rose to make my opening address but I had hardly spoken a 
minute when J heard Murphy muttering to me, “You haven’t prepared 
a bloody note for this meeting’’.’4! 


Communist Discipline in the Streets 


Party-organized demonstrations, compared to those of recent years, 
were amazingly disciplined. The chants were rhythmical and steady, the 
lines of marchers symmetrical; and there was a good deal of singing in 
unison. Painstaking care was invested in coining ‘correct fighting 
slogans’ and in eliminating unsuitable ones, as well as in the order of 
the march. Here, for instance, are London District’s instructions for 
the Party contingents on the 1928 May Day demonstration: ‘On the 
marches our Party members should step out in good style, not straggling 
along, as is usually the case. Marshals must be specially appointed to 
look after the Party contingent. Similarly with the singing. The Party 
should lead with the singing of real revolutionary and labour songs 
such as the Red Flag, Internationals, Red Army March, etc., bawling out 
“Who the hell” etc. should be discouraged.’ The marchers knew that 
they might be attacked by the police. Indeed, down to 1934 (when there 
occurred some kind of sea-change in liberal opinion) it was sorma/ for 
the police to break up Communist demonstrations (a situation which 
recurred in London in 1947 and 1948 when the Labour government 
banned our May Day demo and we had to march legally). But the 
marchers themselves were above all on guard against ‘provocation’ or 
letting their feelings get out of hand. With the coming of the Popular 
Front, the Party made great efforts to appear on the streets respectably 


© “The Organmanon of Mecungs’, Commumct Rem, July 1931. 
4 Erne Benoa, To Straggle i te Law, Newcastle on Tyne, 1980, Vol 11, p 77 
@ Pollard Papers, London Distnct Party Committee, 19 Apol 1928. 


dressed. Slogans were revised in the interests of ‘unity’,43 and some of 
the more sectarian songs of earlier years were discarded. There was 
also a determined attempt to introduce pageantry and colour. The 
preoccupation with good order remained. ‘Never omit a drum if you 
want a march and not an amble’, runs a note in Party Orgearzer for 


1939.4 


The Hunger Marches, arguably the Party’s greatest contribution to the 
cause of British Labour, exemplified 1ts attention to order and discipline, 
as well as its capacity for sustained, intensive campaigning. By necessity 
the marches involved intricate organization and they were carefully 
timed and planned. Wal Hannington, the chief organizer of the marches, 
was an engineer by formation (in 1917 he had been a foreman in 
Kentsh Town, later he undertook war work in Slough) and ‘extremely 
methodical’ in everything he did. He was as meticulous in his instruc- 
tions to the marchers as he was later about trade-union custom and 
practice (his Mr Chatrman!, published in 1950, was a kind of left-wing 
alternative to Citrine’s ABC of Chairmanship). 


Leadership was regarded as vital since the Hunger Marchers were 
subject to continual police harassment, including the systematic use of 
spies and the planting of agents provocatexrs. They also had to negotiate 
the hostility of the Poor Law authorities, even the Labour Party national 
leadership and the TUC, as well as mobilize mass support. The March 
leadership had to double its political function with the role of commis- 
sariat, keeping on the road, often for hundreds of miles, columns of 
unemployed and often underfed men (in 1930 there was a women’s 
contingent on the march, although, in deference to the prevailing 
propricties, 1t was kept separate). The instructions for the 1934 March 
provide some idea of the scale of the operation: “As this march will be 
taking place in the dead of winter, it is essential that proper provision 
is made for every marcher having stout clothes, good boots and coat, 
as well as a real Army pack. No marcher can be sent away without 
these essentials. We must have shoemakers with each contingent, or 
men who can repair boots, provided with proper tools for the job. It 
will be necessary to provide hot meals during the day to the marchers, 
so in the main contingents such as Scotland, North-East Coast, Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, where men are more than ten days on the road, 
we must carry a field-kitchen. This means the procuring of boilers 
now.’45 The Hunger Marchers made a great point of marching in step— 
in ‘companies’ of twenty**—partly because it ‘enabled the men to cover 
the ground much more quickly than they would otherwise’, but mainly 
because (to follow one of the march instructions) ‘it has a much more 


3 My cousm Monty, descnbeng a ‘Unity’ demonsmnon in 1938, remembers the Southwark comrades 
arguing unnl three m the momung before settimg on a slogan on which all could agree The particular 
pont at rmeuc wes a eutable banner for the van m which the ‘Tabord Players’, a local group, were 
perfoommg scenes from Ower Teut My coumo finally hrt on the slogan which won the day ‘Dickens 
fought for the children’s happiness. Unite to carry on the fight’ Whatever n lacked in euphony was 
made up for by the fact that rt carmed the demo theme “We had to get “unite” in somehow” 

“ Party Orgaserer, Apal 1939 

B Peter Kingsford, The Hamgwr Aderchers m Drima, 1920-1959, Loadon 1982, p.177. 

*“ Wal Hanomgton, Useepleyed Stragples, ryrd-19 36, Loadon 1979 repr, p.189 


striking effect upon the public and demonstrates efficiency and control’.*” 
It was also normal when the march set out for bugles to sound for the 
fall-in.48 The military note was pronounced. When, for instance, during 
the first National Hunger March in 1922, the marchers gathered ın 
Victora Square, Bolton ‘on the misty morning of 31 October’, they 
exchanged memories of old army days and fell into line at the order, 
‘Company, number-r-r’.49 The army flavour was still much in evidence 
in the 1934 March a dozen years later. The Lancashire contingent 
marched in ‘army style’ for fifty minutes followed by a ten minute rest, 
with a sergeant major for the first few days marching at the side to 
keep the men in step and in rank.™ But ıt was the march of the Welsh 
miners in 1928 that seems to have been the most soldierly of all. The 
organizing committee had been anxious to enlist ex-servicemen ‘for 
efficiency and discipline on the march’ and they were rewarded with 
hundreds of volunteers. Sixty per cent of the three hundred men who 
eventually set off were veterans. Each detachment of twenty had its 
leaders, two detachments forming a company, each also had its leader. 
All leaders were ex-servicemen; one, two or three red stars on armbands 
indicated their rank. First aid was in the charge of an ex-RAMC sergeant; 
there was a lorry with fieldkitchens and a motorbike for the scouts. A 
disciplinary tribunal of four had power to expel any man guilty of 
disorder. Each miner carried his safety-lamp and lit it at dusk. The 
thousands who tumed out to meet them on the way saw first, in the 
distance, three hundred lamps swinging along in the dusk.’*! 


Discipline, though largely voluntary, was backed up by occasional 
expulsions for misconduct. There was a rule against drinking on the 
march; and a much stricter injunction against marchers begging on their 
own account. Going absent without leave would also, it seems, be 
treated as a misdemeanour. At Leicester, during the 1922 Hunger 
March, it was the subject of a formal trial, one which eerily prefigures 
later, more celebrated occasions:*4 


Judge, jury, counsel and officials, chosen from among themselves, assembled 
in the club-room of the Workers’ Union and the usher declared the court 1n 
session 10 the name of the Soviet Republic of Great Bntain. The charge 
against the accused was that he had deliberately absented himself from a 
certain place in Nottingham where the marchers had slept, thereby incurnng 
them ın the expense of hiring a bed which had not been used, also absenting 
himself from a meeting, and not joining ın the march to Loughborough on 
the following morning. He pleaded not guilty. After taking the oath he 
admitted under examination by counsel that be met a chum and went with 
him to sleep because he wanted to get clean. He was found guilty and 
sentenced to ‘push the barrow every day until we get to Tottenham and 
tobacco allowance stopped for three days’. 


47 Thad , p 210 

For examples of this from local marches of the unemployed, see the Frows’ The Commamst Party m 
Adeachester, p 21—a march from Openshaw, Gorton and Newton Heath, McShane, No Ases Fighter, 
poo for a Glasgow to Edmbargh march 

# Kingsford, p 38. 

D Thad, p.182 

™ Ibid , p 84 

a Ibed , p 63 
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Scientific Management 


The Communist Party is often accused by its critics (and latterly by 
itself) of being ‘Stalinist’ but the salient feature of Party organization— 
that centralized discipline under which dissidents are being expelled 
today—were pre-Stalinist in inspiration. Its principles were firmly, even 
magisterially, set out in the Dutt-Pollitt Report on Organisation adopted 
by the Battersea Congress in 1922, when Stalin, at least to British 
comrades, was stll an unknown name. The Report, arguably the most 
important document ın Party history, deserves more attention than it 
has received. It is a young man’s document, deeply impatient with 
meetings as ‘discussion shops’ and unequivocally defining socialism as 
the exercise of a ‘Party dictatorship’. It gives a privileged, even 
monopoly, position to full-time functionaries, who 1n the earliest days 
of the CPGB, as in its SDF predecessor, had been excluded from holding 
any Party office at aL“ Dutt and Pollitt are quite precise about the 
need to create ‘a machine’: ‘Our task is not to create some propagandist 
society or revolutionary club, but to create an efficient machine of the 
class struggle, capable of organizing the entire working-class movement 
for the struggle, of confronting the complicated and centralized appar- 
atus of the State, and eventually of taking in hand the organization of 
production itself.’ 


Their basic principles are centralization and specialization of work, 
watchwords which 1n practice are by no means necessarily complemen- 
tary. They advocate the abolition of the branch as a separate entity, 
arguing instead that every member should be directly subject to the 
Party Centre, the ‘continuous directing body’ of the Party, staffed by 
full-time functionaries (there is a touching insistence on the need for 
them to live in London and the large cities and within walking distance 
of their work). The document sets its face against any organization not 
under Party leadership, including the Plebs League. “We cannot allow 
our members to be trained under alien influences.” New recruits, 
instead, were to be immediately enrolled in Party training groups. “The 
work of the Executive Committee must be reflected in the smallest unit 
of Party organization . . . the line of instruction and reports must run 
right through the Party.’*’ 


The disciplines of organization, as practised by the CPGB, could speculat- 
ively be attributed to a concurrence of different influences by no means 
all of a piece. The will to order—the impulse to discipline and control— 
is to be found at the very birth of the socialist idea, and is indeed more 
pronounced in the allegedly libertarian ‘Utopians’—Owen, Saint-Simon 
and Fourier—than 10 the supposedly more authoritarian Marx. Engels, 
more of a modernist than Marx, and an enthusiastic protagonist of 
rationality and science, definitively associated organization with pro- 





B Report on Orgamsa wa 

4 Tom Bell, The Brih Commmest Party, A Sheri Histery, London 1937, p 82 for the tradition of 
regional and branch sntonomy 

D Report oa Orgewnatsen, p 15 

m Ibid, p.sz 
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gress. He also saw it as the leading characteristic of the social revolution. 
In his essay ‘On Authority’ (1873), he took up arms against ‘autono- 
mism’. Organization, he argued, was the distinguishing feature of 
modern industry. ‘Combined action’ was no less incumbent on those 
who made the soctal revolution their cause. Organization implied 
authority and authority ‘presupposed’ subordination. Engels was sca- 
thing about those who believed it could be dispensed with. “A revolution 
1s certainly the most authoritarian thing there is; it is the act whereby 
one part of the population imposes its will upon the other part by 
means of rifles, bayonets and cannons... and if the victorious party 
does not want to have fought in vain, ıt must maintain its rule by 
terror.’ 


Lenin, of course, was no less withering in his criticism of ‘anarchist 
individualists’ or “dilettantes’ in the revolutionary ranks—‘intellectuals’ 
in particular. He argued that organization was the proletariat’s only 
weapon, and it was in his polemic with the idea of ‘spontaneity’ or 
Abvostizxm (tailism) that he set out, ın 1902-04, the rudiments of the 
revolutionary Party. Yet (one could argue) organization, in Lenin’s 
pamphlets of 1902 and 1904, was essentially concerned with sarvrva/, 
with conspiratorial agitation in the exceptional conditions of Tsarist 
autocracy. So far as the socialistic future was concerned, he was still, 
in State and Resolution (urgently written on the eve of October), envisag- 
ing as in the Pans Commune— self-governing workers’ democracy. 
The new order, like the Soviets in the period of ‘dual power’, would 
be based on factory councils. 


It was the conjunction of War Communism (1919-21) and the founding 
of the Third International which elevated discipline and organization 
from a means to an end, and allowed it to enter the very marrow of 
Communist being. Centralized discipline was the master idea of the 
Third International; while in the desperate conditions of the Allied 
intervention in Russig—the period of mass executions and the Cheka**— 
the idea of ‘proletarian dictatorship’ took a new and more implacable 
turn. War Communism was a Communism of giving orders, of dictator- 
ship and instruction. The ‘fetishism of organization’—‘an especially 
common disease among revolutionary circles’ (Trotsky)“—was also 
abetted by the notion of ‘class war’, a term of anarchist and syndicalist 
provenance adopted by 19208 Communists as their own.®! Revolution 
was no longer conceived of, as in the days of the barncades, as a 
spontaneous mass uprising or a erte en masse, but rather as a war of 
manoeuvre and position directed from on high (the Comintern was 
familiarly referred to in the early days as the ‘Workers High Command’); 
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and ıt required of its followers the obediences of anonymity, an uncon- 
ditional sacrifice of self. 


The ‘fetishism of organization’ took a whole new tum in the 19308 
with the advent of ‘planning’ as ideology, programme and all-purpose 
panacea. The strain of ‘bureaucratic utopianism’ (to borrow Peter 
Sedgwick’s useful phrase) was by no means peculiar to Communists. 
Indeed, as I have toed to argue elsewhere,™ the Russian Five Year 
Plans had a more immediate impact on Fabians than on Communists 
(Labour leaders were making their pilgrimage to Russia in 1932-3 while 
the CPGB was still engrossed in unemployed agitations, rank-and-file 
movements and ‘cless against class’). Socialism, as it was redefined, first 
by the Fabians, later by Communists, was no longer—as it had been 
for the CPBG——a ‘Workers’ Dictatorship’, nor yet the producers’ and 
consumers’ democracy of the Webbs’ Constitution for the Socialist Common- 
wealth (1920). It was the planned economy, rational society, science- 
based industrialization, a future of material abundance. Planning in the 
19308 became a universal idiom, linking Communists, social democrats, 
and that new constituency that was to loom so large in the Communist 
imagination: ‘progressives’. The Russian slogan, ‘technique decides 
everything’, was transposed both into the Party’s organizational impera- 
tives and into its wider social ideals. Communism meant up-to-date 
efficiency; it meant working according to plan. As John Sommerfild’s 
imaginary worker puts it in Mey Day (1936): “Once we've got power 
we'd be able to go ahead easily ’cos everything’s organized already and 
there’s so many factories and everything.’ 


The CPGB’s organizational enthusiasms could also be attributed to more 
exogenous influences coming from capitalism in its Fordist phase. It 
shared with ‘scientific management’—that ‘American efficiency’ which 
the Bolsheviks wanted to introduce into Russia— faith in ‘precision’, 
a belief in ‘labour-saving’ devices and a commitment to “getting things 
done’. Again, the Communist obsession with punctuality has obvious 
affinities with ‘speed-up’ and those time-and-motion routines which 
were being introduced during the 19308 into the more advanced sectors 
of British industry (e.g. the ‘Bedaux system’, the object of a number of 
Communist-led strikes ın the engineering industry).© It has a more 
ancient lineage ın those moral disciplines—time thrift ın particular— 
which, as Edward Thompson has argued (following Weber), were 
essential to the industrial revolution.~ Such links are not entirely 
speculative. Harry Pollitt, a boilermaker before he became 2 Communist 
leader, was famous for ending his meetings ‘sharp on time’,®’ and in 
his autobiography he attributes his punctuality directly to his industrial 
formation. ‘Father,’ he writes, ‘was always at work at least fifteen 
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minutes before the buzzer went, and he got me into the same habit. I 
never remember being late for work once during all the years I have 
worked in mill, factory, boilershop or shipyard.’ 


Then one could point to the kinship—possibly a stbling rivalry— 
between the CPGB’s centralizing imperatives and parallel developments 
in the Labour Party and the trade unions. Here one could refer to the 
amalgamation movement which produced, 1n 1922, the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union; or to the setting up, in 1920, of the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress (another and more constitutional- 
ist realization of the ‘Workers High Command’ demanded by the shop 
steward movement and the syndicalists). Within the Labour Party 
Arthur Henderson at Party headquarters was attempting, somewhat ın 
the manner of Dutt and Pollitt, to bring autonomous formations under 
central control, and there was a gravitational pull in the Party as a 
whole towards exclusive loyalty.6 Locally, the CPGB’s enthusiasm for 
blueprints and schedules, targets and plans, though applied to such 
matters as meetings and demonstrations, recruiting and Lit., could be 
seen as an equivalent, though in a very different sphere, to the “scientific 
canvassing’ being pioneered in the 19208 by Herbert Morrison and the 
burgeoning big city Labour machines. 


Finally one could locate the ‘fetishism of organization’ within wider 
behavioural ideals—the corporate discipline of the public schools, for 
instance, the ‘system’ and ‘method’ of the office worker, the push and 
‘drive’ of commercialism, the functional interdependence and spectializ- 

ation of factory work (Gramsci in 1920 likened the Communist Inter- 
national to a world-wide engineering factory). With the coming of the 
Popular Front, one can observe petty-bourgeois ideas of propriety 
creeping into Party discourse. The idea of ‘correctness’ may have its 
origins in the clandestine writings of Lenin (or in Engels’s systematiz- 
ation of ‘scientific socialism’), but it also has behavioural analogues in 
those studiously respectable postures which the CPGB adopted. The 
quest for unity—and the fear of the divisive—surfaces not only in the 
Party’s slogans, but even, it seems, in the way they were chalked. ‘If 
this is done in neat besdyritrag and snappy slogans’, writes the Aberdeen 
branch secretary ın 1938, ‘it can be very effective, and no one is offended, 
except the local bigwigs. Printed letters, feet high, and sprawling half 
across the street, are an eyesore. ™ From the same period, the Dah 
Worker organizer of the Swansea Party offered his advice on how 
to extend the circulation of the paper without offending commercial 
sensibilities: ‘In approaching a shopkeeper . . . We should always treat 
our paper as a business proposition and we as agents or members of 
the Party should always be neat and tidy and combine a businesslike 
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approach with a sympathetic hearing to the grumbles on rates and bad 
debts.”7! 


Communists believed themselves to be realists (‘revolutionary realists’ 
according to Lenin) who tested theory by practical work. Communism, 
in 1ts own self-perception, was rationalist, secular, even technocratic. 
Yet the passion for organization served both to conceal and express 
fantasies of omnipotence. If our weaknesses could be ascribed (as 
they invanably were) to failures in organization, then it followed that 
planning and system would remove them. As district organizers were 
apt to put it, when bringing Congress delegates to their feet, “There is 
nothing that cannot be achieved if we work correctly’.” In the age of 
the Five Year Plans, Communism came to be thought of—in Hugh 
MacDiarmid’s words—as ‘organization to the nth degree. ™? And it was 
possible for an impressionable young writer—John Sommerfeld in 
May Dey—to imagine revolution on the agenda if targets were over- 
fulfilled.”4 Organizational fantasy is the very stuff of his dream. 
Last year at the end of April there were 4,562 active dues-paying members 
of the Communist Party in London, organized in 183 factory cells and 237 
other groups and cells, mostly on a street basis. Twelve months later the 
membership had nsen to 7,084, organized in 342 factory, rail, workshop and 
transport cells, and 286 other groups. But the Young Communist League, 
which last year only numbered 2,680, had more than trebled its membership, 
nsing to over 8,000. 


The London sales of the Dasty Werksr had increased from an average of 
27,000 on weekdays and 41,000 on Saturdays, to an average of 51,000 on 
weekdays and 72,000 at weekends. However, the London District Committee 
had been severely criticized for these figures, which had been charactenzed 
as criminally lagging behind the situation and a drive for a 100,000 London 


sale by the end of the year was being prepared. 


The pamphlet Rea Lesdon got out two months ago had sold over a 100,000 
to date Literature sales generally showed a big increase. 


The total number of leaflets distributed during the May Day campaign, 
including local and factory duplicated leaflets, was 310,000, 2,000 large 
posters had been put on hoardings, and 10,000 stickybacks issued. 

From reports at the final marshals’ meeting to-night ıt was estimated that 
between 70,000 and 100,000 workers would march from the localities. 


Such statistical precisions were very much of a piece with those which, 
in Party publications, constituted our staple fare. They served, one 
might suggest, as a form of symbolic reassurance. Focussing on rates 
of increase—the quotas fulfilled, the targets exceeded—we were able, 
momentarily at least, to forget the fundamental conditions of our 
existence, as (at least in the period of the Cold War) a relatively isolated 
political force. By the same token, our organizational apparatus could 
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be seen as creating the illusion of control, while the ministerial tones 
sometimes adopted by Party orators—and customary in statements of 
the Political Committee—involved a kind of mimicry of the state; 
indeed in the early days of the Party, when the Comintern was set up 
as a kind of parallel world government, the notion of establishing an 
anti-state seems to have been a real ingredient ın the Party’s centralizing 
drives. 


A great deal of Party activity—ike that of any organization—was less 
instrumental than expressive, a way of building up symbolic capital 
rather than (or as well as) attaining practical ends. In many cases it 
served a comsolatory function. The rallies and meetings displayed what 
was often an imaginary strength; the big turn-outs, though getting 
banner headlines in the Deity Worker, compensated for the absence of 
a real popular following. Party members also needed to believe that 
what they were doing was momentous, and here, however far they may 
have fallen short of their aims, they were not entirely self-deceived. The 
part played by the Battle of Cable Street, or for that matter the campaign 
around the Leipzig trial, in the build-up of anti-fascist opinion; or of 
the agitation of the League against Imperialism in challenging the 
British people’s colonial enthusiasms; or indeed the tenants’ agitations 
in keeping the housing question on the political agenda in an epoch 
when the saloon bars sniggered to stories of coals in the bath, is 
necessarily a matter of conjecture. But a Left which has been powerless 
to come to the aid of the miners, and which has proved incapable of 
sustaining any serious campaigns against the haemorrhage of jobs, is in 
no position to condescend to those who for nearly twenty years kept 
the Hunger Marchers on the road. It is not the purpose of this essay 
to consider the rights and wrongs of Communist policy. But even if 
one is concerned, as I am, to reconstitute a political mentality, one must 
register those points at which the imaginary and the real coincided. To 
repeat an earlier testimony from Wavertree in Liverpool: ‘People were 
very serious about the Party. It was important what you were going to 
do... We knew there was going to be a war and we wanted to 
tell people about it: “Bombs on Madrid today. Bombs on London 


tomorrow’’.’ 


II. The Vocation of Leadership 


Notwithstanding our commitment to equality, and in many spheres a 
real attempt to practice it, we had an almost Tory craving for authority 
fipures and a ‘thread of devotion’ to leaders. Though rejecting those 
on offer to us, in army, church and state, we constructed a whole 
pantheon of our own: heroic individuals who exemplified Communist 
virtue like Dimitrov at the Leipzig trial; strong helmsmen who weath- 
ered the storm (‘proletarian statesmen’ as they were termed by the 
Comintern in 1935);! writers and artists like Nazim Hikmet who had 
thrown in their lot with ‘the struggle’. We had our local heroes, too: 
‘key comrades’ who spoke with the weight of authority, ‘leading trade 
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unionists’ occupying positions of trust as shop stewards or branch 
officers, ‘respected figures’ in the tenants movement or the Co-ops. 
Earlier, ın the 19208 and early 1930s, there had been the coalfield leaders, 
the ‘class war prisoners’, the tribunes of the unemployed, even (as Stuart 
Macintyre movingly recalls ın Little Moscews) the occasional Communist 


magistrate.? 


The Party was honeycombed with people to look up to, people you 
were honoured to meet because they had given their lives to the cause; 
people of unbroken spirit, ‘people whom nothing would shake’. There 
were the comrades who set an example to others by their energy 
and enthusiasm. There was the ‘theoretician’ who would expound 
‘strategy’—like John Teacher, the Rhondda autodidact of Lewis Jones’s 
Cwmmardy.3 There was the avuncular figure who would soften the 
asperities of dogma by presenting it in homespun terms.* There were 
the clear-headed who were untroubled by changes of line. In the 
factories, older workers would take youngsters under their wing, like 
the mechanic in Wajda’s film A Geseration or the ship’s cook in Gorky’s 
My Unsesersities—a major conduit of recruitment in the engineering 
industry and the East End furniture trade. In the branches, or among 
circles of friends, there would be the custodians of orthodoxy, self- 
appointed mentors, like Doris Lessing’s ‘Comrade Jean’ (the daughter 
of an Anglican bishop),5 who would make it a matter of duty to keep 
waverers on the line. Joe Jacobs fell under the spell of someone like 
this when he joined the Stepney Party in the early 1930s, a man who 
nursed a succession of protégés and who worked ‘like mad’ to find 
ways of ‘involving’ people. Young Joe was one of his charges. ‘Nat 
used us ruthlessly’, he writes. ‘He was always telling me about my heavy 
responsibility. I had to see that our work was carried out “correctly”. 
An element of tutor-pupil relationship was also involved: ‘Nat continued 
to prod me in my party training . . . making sure I attended classes and 
lectures, in addition to carrying on my private studies which he person- 
ally took ıt upon himself to supervise.’6 


Members, by present-day standards, were extraordinarily deferential. 
We took our doctrine from the ‘four great teachers’, crediting their 
words with prophetic insight, invoking them as authorities, treating 
them as ‘science’. Our political leaders enjoyed unlimited trust and were 
regarded by ordinary members (as Edward Upward records) with 
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something approaching ‘awe’.’? Leadership documents, such as the 
‘political letter’ issued weekly to members in the 19208,8 or, ın later 
years, the ‘statements’ of the Political Committee (major items in the 
Daily Worksr and the party press), were not so much read as ‘studied’. 
The key formulations secreted a wealth of meanings; the opaque words 
acknowledged hidden difficulties. As my mother puts it, recalling the 
wartime encyclicals (those of the difficult years, 1939-40, especially): 
“You knew there must be something special in ıt. You analysed it. You 
read it over and over again. You quoted bits, and then something 
followed . . . If there was anything difficult, you wanted to be put right’.? 
District organizers—‘a pretty hard worked, self-sacrificing lot’!“—also 
enjoyed an automatic respect. At congresses and aggregates they would 
make the opening report and ‘sum up’ at the end. In West Ham North, 
John Gorman recalls, they were ‘little Gods’, descending on the branches 
from time to time to ‘galvanize’ the members into activity." 


The principle of hierarchy was reproduced, in a molecular way, through- 
out the body politic. Branch committees were supposed to comport 
themselves as miniature politburos, providing continuous daily leader- 
ship, ‘guiding all the work of the branch’. The branch secretary was 
the ‘key comrade’! (the ‘key man’ according to one training manual). 
‘His job is to give political leadership. This means he must be known 
as a Communist and able to speak on behalf of the Party and command 
respect when he does so’. The lesser branch officers were defined in 
similar terms. ‘A healthy and virile Branch Committee’, according to 
an organizer’s sade mecum of 1944, ‘should have its propaganda leader, its 
finance leader, education secretary, membership organiser and literature 
secretary—each gathering around him a whole number of comrades 
assisting in the work’.!4 Even dues collecting, the humblest form of 
Party work, was conceptualized in a leadership idiom. Here is an 
enthusiastic account of it given by the membership organizer to the 
1954 AGM of the Party in West Ham North: 


We have reached the highest membership figure since amalgamation of the 
three Branches. Most important of all some valuable lessons have been learned 
during the attempt to keep regular political contect with the membership. Our 
aim for the coming year must be: To organise 15 comrades who must be 
capable of political leadership and Marxist approach to working class prob- 
lems. To co-ordinate every aspect of Party life, literature, finance, political 
and social activity, around these 15 comrades... . To so carry revolutionary 
ideas to the entire membership of the Branch as to destroy the veil of apathy 
that surrounds the greater portion of the membership at present. 
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We have 15 such comrades in our Branch who are capable of development 
into the type of membership steward who will carry fighting leadership into 
the homes of every member. It must be a pome responsibility of the new 
Branch leadership to see that these comrades have the opportunity for the 
most extensive political and Marxist education ıt is possible for the Branch 
to give.!5 


Leadership was coastitutive, a pre-condition of political work. No meeting 
could be convened except under the aegis of a higher authority; no 
discussion could take place unless there was an ‘experienced’ comrade 
to lead it; ‘every activity’, in the words of a 1923 training manual, ‘has 
its leading committee or directing authority’.!6 Leadership, in short, 
was an existential necessity in Party life. As Liu Shao-chi put it in Ox 
the Party (1950): “Three Party members in a factory or village do not 
necessarily constitute a Party organization. They must be organized 
according to the principle of democratic centralism. Under ordinary 
conditions, one of the three should be the group leader and the other 
two the members of the group, so that in all activities there will be a 
leader and two followers. Only then can it become a Party organiz- 
ation.’!7 In the British Party, the arithmetic proportions were sometimes 
no less bizarre. There were ‘leading comrades’ in every sphere of Party 
work, ‘leading comrades’ in even the tiniest groups-factory cells of no 
more than three, for example, in the Party of the 1920s. The principle, 
if not the proportions, were adhered to in the more prosperous times 
of the anti-fascist war. The Factory Group, writes Sam Blackwell, ‘must 
have its leadership. Up to ten comrades, a group leader; over ten, a 
small committee of key comrades.”!8 


The leader principle, as it operated ın the Communist Party, was very 
different from that prevalent in the Labour Party and the big trade 
unions. It eschewed any notion of personality, it allowed no space for 
the fixer, the broker or the ‘card’—i.e., the machine boss of whom 
Herbert Morrison was the 19208 prototype. Party leaders had none of 
that strutting self-importance which is the hallmark of the Westminster 
politician, nor yet of the town-hall grandee, promoting protégés, signing 
expensive contracts or distributing largesse. They did not throw their 
weight about in the manner of the old-time trade-union boss (the Party 
had no ‘rough diamonds’ to compare with Ernest Bevin or Arthur 
Deakin). Leaders were admired, when they were admired, not in and 
for themselves, but as bearers of the Party’s cherished virtues: dignity, 
fortitude, perseverance, sacrifice, learning and (this being a British 
Party) good humour. As in other spheres of British life, there was a 
distinct, if unstated, prejudice against cleverness. What was expected of 
leaders was not that they should be brilliant but that they should be 
firm. They needed to have fire in their oratory; but they were required, 
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first and foremost, to be ‘clear’. ‘Clarity’ stood on a par with ‘correctness’ 
in the Pantheon of Communist virtues: ‘crystal clarity’ in dispelling 
confusions; ‘precision’ in expounding the Party line; ‘extreme simplicity’ 
(‘very characteristic of Stalin’)!9 in presenting an argument, the ability 
to grasp essentials, ‘so that’ (in the words of an admirer of William 
Gallacher) ‘questions which puzzle intellectuals become transformed 
into plain good sense’. Whatever its nominal godheads, the Communist 
Party had no gurus, in the manner of British neo-Trotskyist formations; 
no tribunes, such as those from which ‘grassroots’ movements in the 
Labour Party take their names; no meteors to flash across the intellectual 
firmament, or rising stars, like Mosley in the 19208, to take conference 
delegates by storm. 


In the localities, too, authority was expected to be self-effacing. Branch 
secretaries were expected to comport themselves as co-workers, taking 
on a good deal of the dogsbody work as the price of the trust which 
reposed in them. At branch meetings he/she was to exercise a pastoral 
care, drawing the members in by allocating tasks to them, ‘involving’ 
them in the processes of decision-making (‘Comrades will always work 
better to carry out decisions which they themselves actively share in 
making’),2! encouraging newcomers to ‘express’ themselves, and holding 
him/herself back to let them have their say. “The branch secretary should 
state the problem and set the tone... reserving decision until the 
wind up... after all comrades ... have been encouraged to make a 
contribution’. “Controlled discussion’ (as it was called by a class 
secretary in 1944) was also a leitmotif ın Party education, the tutors 
‘doing as little of the talking themselves as possible, but trying through 
carefully thought-out questions to get the class to bring out the impli- 
cations of the subject.’"2 In recruiting work, too, the paternalist strain 
was disguised by apparent reticence. One started at the ‘level’ of the 
symmpathiser, emphasizing common ground, ‘building’ on particular 
issues, while at the same time investing them with Party-mindedness. 
Plied with Party literature, invited to Party mectings, above all 
‘involved’ in some species of Party work— petition, a campaign, and 
in the old days of mass action, marches and demonstrations,™ the 
sympathiser was drawn into the comradeship of the Party by a hundred 
subtle threats ‘until gradually . . . they find it moulding and transfor- 
ming their whole outlook’. 


The Communist Party saw its job as that of training working-class 
leaders. New recruits were treated very much in the manner of young 
trainees, to be tested and tried out in subaltern posts before being 
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advanced to ‘responsible’ Party positions.’ Cadres, those ‘developed’ 
or ‘developing’ comrades earmarked for leading roles, were groomed— 
even, in the 19208, sometimes ‘coached’—under the superintendance of 
benevolent superiors. They would be transferred hither and thither, 
according to the priorities of the moment. In the case of industrial 
comrades, the relatively established were strenuously promoted for 
union office, while promising newcomers might be planted in a ‘key’ 
factory. Numbers of ‘leading industrial comrades’ seem to have had 
their start in this way, in the days when factory work was more or less 
clandestine—among them, I have been told, our railwayman’s leader in 
Kentish Town, Jock Nicholson. Party schooling was at all times credited 
with talismanic powers, transforming raw recruits into leadership 
material. In the 19208 education classes were a compulsory form of 
initiation for new members, and it was normal for potential industrial 
cadres to be sent away for a month at a time.” High-fliers, destined for 
full-time Party posts, were sent to the Lenin School in Moscow, 
disappearing mysteriously for eighteen months or more (it seems to 
have been protocol for the reason to be kept secret), and then returning 
as full-time functionaries.” 


Building from the Top Downwards 


The CPGB was built constitutionally, like the Bolshevik Party in Russia, 
‘from the top downwards’.® In its original conception it was not an 
independent body at all but 2 sub-section of the International. The 
Central Committee was responsible, in the first place, not to the member- 
ship—whom it recruited rather than represented—but to the Comintern 
in Moscow, whose commissions and executives in principle determined 
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the Party line. Districts, ‘the pivot of Communist organisation’, drew 
their authority, like Party Centre, from above. “The importance of the 
District lead is not that it is an independent governing body for its 
region, but that ıt is the representative of the Centre for its region.” 
The subaltern status of the Party local—the unit substituted for branches 
in 1922—23— was no less clear: it was to receive instructions from district 
and centre, and transmit them to individuals and fractions. (“When 
instructions of an urgent character... are received from District or 
Centre, the local organiser in conjunction with the departmental leader 
concerned must act at once without waiting.’*!) Fractions, similarly, 
were answerable to ‘the appropriate directing . . . committee’. Indepen- 
dence of any kind was frowned upon. Thus in local industrial work, 
according to a handbook of 1927, the ‘leader should have a small 
committee of active Trade Unionists to assist him in his work. It is not 
within the power of this committee to mould policy for the fraction 
but to work out the best ways and means of applying instructions from 
the LPC and the DPC.’™® It can, of course, make suggestions and supply 
information for the benefit of the LPC and DPC.” Similarly in the case 
of ‘women’s work’: ‘The leader . . . need not necessarily be a woman 
comrade. In choosing a small committee to assist the leader, care should 
be taken that it is a committee of the Local Party and not a committee 
elected by the women only.™ 


Leaders in the Communist Party derived their authority not from the 
members but from the Party; they were chosen from above rather than 
elected from below, on grounds of political ‘fitness’. The “best comrades’ 
were brought forward to positions of responsibility. The Executive 
contained (according to the specifications set out in the Dutt-Pollitt 
Report) ‘the ablest directing forces ın the Party’.% “The most active and 
reliable comrade’, according to a Party handbook of 1930, was to be 
chosen as local organizer,” and a similar formula (‘the most capable 
comrade’) was specified for leadership of the nuclet and fractions. 
‘Experience in the conduct of class battles® was the qualification 
adopted in 1929 when the Leeds Congress adopted the ‘panel’ or 
recommended list system of election. In a later period branch committees 
were ‘the most experienced and capable members of the branch’, 
according to a 1962 handbook, ‘where possible those with a standing 
among the people, the factory workers and the Labour movement’, 
together with a leaven of ‘newer, developing comrades.” 


Office-holders ın the Party were typically nominated rather than elected 
to their posts. Full-trme organizers were appointed by the control 
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commission (in later years, the organisation department) and sub- 
sequently endorsed. Elections, at least after 1929 when the ‘social- 
democratic’ or ‘Menshevik’4! elective principle was abandoned in 
favour of the single list, were never divisive. At national or district 
congresses, names emerged from the Panels or Political Commission 
and were then presented to the delegates as a bloc. Here is how the 
system was described by a district organizer in 1940: 


The County Committee is... not a delegate body, but a political team 
elected on the basis of politcal expenence... At the beginning of the 
Congress, a Political Commission will be elected. This Commission will be 
in permanent session and. . will consider all nominations for the County 
Committee and will present a report to Congress. In this report it will be 
empowered to advise the Congress on which twenty comrades, out of all the 
nomunations received, would ın its opinion make up the best political team 
for the new County Committee . . . In the event of there being any objections 
to a particular name on the panel, after the report has been grven, a vote 
will be taken on the name and if the objection 1s upheld the name will be 
removed and a substitute brought forward. After all objections have been 
dealt with, the amended panel will be put to the Congress es b/c Delegates 
are not permitted to be mandated in any way, by any branch or group of 
the Party, but must decide which way to vote in the light of Congress 
discussions.@ 


In the branches, Committees were more likely to emerge through 
volunteers and co-option than ‘panels’, But it seems possible that 
flounshing branches imitated the proceedings of higher bodies. Some- 
thing like this evidently happened in West Ham North, as Brasch News 
for October 1954 proudly announced: 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

An historic step will be taken at the Annual General Meeting to be held at 
the Park School on Monday 1st November at 7 p.m. For the first time since 
its formation, the West Ham North Communist Party is to elect a fall Branch 
Committee of between 16 and 20 members... . The newly enlarged Branch 
Committee will reach out and gather together the people of West Ham... 
You comrade... we... hope you will come along to this most important 
Annual General Meeting and aid the outgoing Branch Committee amd ths 
Panels Commisstea (my itals: RES) to elect an active and fighting Branch 
Committee that will help us to... lead our Branch and the people of West 
Ham, and carry forward our common struggle against the landlords, against 
the bosses and end the reign of Tory government in Bntain once and for 
always 


Communists believed that they had a vocation for leadership—‘unswerv- 
ing”, ‘confident’, ‘vibrant’. They were the ‘conscious protagonists’ of 
a world-wide struggle, rousing backward elements, quickening the 
masses into activity, voicing unspoken demands. In their own idealized 
self-perception they were an aristocracy of labour, ‘the most conscious 
vanguard of the working class’ recruited from its ‘best elements’—the 


‘most advanced sections’43 who had taken the socialist road. The Party, 
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in Lenin’s term, was the ‘memory’ of the class, the custodian of its 
historical destiny. It was the ‘brains’ of the class, bringing the power 
of knowledge to bear on the emancipatory movement, it was the ‘nerves’ 
of the class, a concentrated expression of its will. 


As they saw it (a perception not extinct today) Communists were the 
only people with ‘strategy’. They brought, in Lenin’s terms, ‘sober 
calculation’ to their tasks, combining ‘tremendous passion’ with ‘great 
coolness’.44 They arrived at their positions not intuitively, by rule-of- 
thumb, but ‘scientifically’, by ‘analysis’. They identified ‘key’ issues and 
‘central’ tasks. Their tactical positions followed with ‘iron necessity’ 
from a realistic assessment of the balance of forces and the strength of 
the adversary to be faced. Communists brought order and design 
to spontaneous movements. They linked economic issues to political 
questions, they elevated the struggle for immediate demands into step- 
ping stones on the road to power. Above all Communists had a sense 
of ‘perspective’—an ability to take the long-term view. 


In one register, which had more in common with Saint-Simon than 
it did with Karl Marx (though its immediate ancestor was Lenin), 
Communists were the ‘harbingers of enlightenment’,#5 an élite of the 
clear-sighted, a ‘directive nucleus’ somewhat akin to Saint-Simon’s 
élite of artists and engineers. Communists were ‘professional’ about 
revolution; they raised it to the level of a science—what Lenin called 
the ‘science’ of proletarian revolution. The Party’s leading role was 
conceptualized in technocratic terms—working in planned and organ- 
ized ways, exhibiting the strength of ‘combined action’, taking on the 
force of the machine. The ‘machine aesthetics’ of the 19208, with which 
the Communist avant-garde freely linked itself; the concentration of 
effort on ‘large’ factories; more generally, the identification of socialist 
industrialization with modernization could all be referred to here. So 
too the preoccupation in political strategy with liaison and coordination; 
in Party education with the creation of ‘cadres’. 


In another, more pedagogical register, the Communist Party was to act 
as teacher and guide to the masses, elevating them to the level of 
self-consciousness, educating them in the reality of their lot. What 
Communists offered here was ‘science’ and prophecy mixed. As R. 
Palme Dutt put it in his address to the Seventh World Congress of the 
Comintern. “We are able scientifically to predict the inevitable outcome 
because we are able to analyse the social conditions governing the 
consciousness, and the line of development of these social conditions. 
We are able to analyse the growth of contradictions... We are able 
with scientific precision to lay down the certainty that every failure, 
every choosing of an incorrect path, can only be temporary, because 
the outcome can in no way solve the contradictions generating the 
revolutionary consciousness and will.’ 


In a more military idiom, Communists conceived themselves as a 
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revolutionary commando, making planned advances and orderly 
retreats. They were engaged in a war of position and manouevre in 
which every factory was a potential fortress,“ every neighbourhood 
(like Vyborg in Petrograd or Wedding in Berlin) a potential redoubt. 
The Comintern itself had been set up as a Supreme Command and its 
national sections were conceived of as the ‘general stafP of a putative 
‘workers army’.4® The metaphor originally owed much to the experience 
of the First World War, but it was powerfully renewed by the fact that 
in China, later in occupied Europe, and finally in the colonies during 
the 19408 and 19508, Communists were involved in armed struggle and 
guerrilla warfare. The industnal struggle, too, was typically conceptual- 
wed in terms of armed camps, with the Communists leading the workers’ 
resistance and the employers launching offensives. “There was kind of 
military vein running through ıt, the industrial organizer for St. Pancras 
recalls, describing the difficult period of 1939-41 when the British Party 
was under siege. ““Cadres”, and strong discipline in the battles to defend 
the socialist sixth sector, and proletanan internationalism ... Which 
side are you on? In the end it was to have faith in the leadership and 
the Soviet Union and to fight for the line as a good soldier should.’ 


‘Old Joe’ 


These ideas, however, exotic in origin, were by no means alien in 
Britain. The leader-principle was, after all, universal in chapels (to which 
many Communists owed their early formation), in the schoolroom and 
the playing field, ın industry and empire, and not least in the patriarchal 
family home. It was very much a feature of the ‘new unions’, i.e. the 
mass organizations of unskilled and semi-skilled workers which had 
grown up ın Britain since the 1889 dock strike and which relied, in 
quite a new way, on full-time officials, even before they gave rise (in 
the 19208) to the domineering boss figure typified by Ernest Bevin. 
Possibly the rise of shop stewards (a phenomenon of the years 1900- 
1922) could be seen as introducing the leader principle into the trade 
unionism of the skilled—engineers in particular, and it may be indicative 
of this that the idea of the ‘Workers High Command’ was first voiced 
by the revolutionary shop stewards movement of the First World War. 
What is beyond question is that the leader principle was very much 
present at British Communism’s bith. As Ellen Wilkinson told the 
Unity Convention of 1920: ‘If we are going in for a revolutionary party, 
we must have a general staff and be willing to obey it’. Another carly 
example would be R. Palme Dutt. In a remarkable senes of articles in the 
Labour press from 1919~-1921,°! he seized on the salient characteristics of 
the new movement as a European and international phenomenon, 
brilliantly anticipating some of the main lines of its future development. 
Leadership was certainly among them. Here is a passage from an article 
of his which appeared in The Commeanist (16 July 1921): ‘None know 
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better than the Communusts that in war there must be leaders and they 
must have power. When the right nme comes, when the night policy 
has been found and men who will carry out that policy without flinching, 
then power must be in their hands as terrible as their responsibility. 
But they must be leaders who lead, not leaders who are afraid to lead, 
who fumble and hesitate and straddle across the je who capitulate 
at the first threat, who treat with the enemy ın secret . 


The idea of a moral elect was probably even easier to naturalize since 
it corresponded ın so many ways to the self-perception of earlier British 
socialists. It had its obvious analogies in the ILP, self-proclaimed ‘moral 
idealists’, in Co-op women’s guilds, the bearers of enlightenment in 
working-class communities, or in the Labour Party, membership of 
which often involved a process of cultural upgrading. In a more general 
way ıt was true, also, of those working-class aristocracies—engineers 
in particular—from which the Communist Party recruited so many of 
its leading cadres. It is possible that it was given an extra dimension in 
the 19308, when the Party began to recruit from the universities 
and the public schools. Certainly in John Sommerfield’s May Day (a 
representative voice, one may imagine, of some of British Communism’s 
expensively-educated recruits) the leader principle seems uncomfortably 
close to those which might have been encountered in an Officer Training 
Corps. Thus, in one episode we are introduced to Bill Riley, a rank- 
and-file Party member, ‘a good type... but looks as if he needed 
leadership’;*? in another, an evocation of the London street scene, the 
description seems closer to the social and sexual disgust of The Waste 
Land than to revolutionary élitism: ‘... These silly girls with their 
synthetic Hollywood dreams, their pathetic silk stockings and lipsticks, 
their foolish strivings ... waiting for their class leaders’. 


The cult of Stalin, however astonishing it may now appear—or shameful 
to those who at some point ın their lives practised it—was very much 
of a piece (if my argument is correct) with the central Communist 
imagination of its tme. Far from being an alien graft, the product of 
Russian ‘backwardness’, it is rather an extension of those centralizing 
principles of authority which the Comintern was founded to forward. 
And it may be indicative of this that the cult of Stalin was nowhere 
more enthusiastically adopted, or more grotesquely reproduced, than 
in that most advanced and Jacobin of Communist parties, the PCF. 
Notions of ‘revolutionary genius’, personified first by Lenin and Trot- 
sky, were common currency in the early days of the Third International. 
The succession of heroes and martyrs thrown up by the first decade of 
its existence; then the rise of the Chinese Red Army, with its galaxy of 
‘proletarian commanders’ and ‘proletarian statesmen’; and finally the 
magnificent figure of Dimitrov—all served to renew notions of heroic 
leadership. More generally, Stalin was cast in the likeness of Commu- 
nism—the master builder, the planner-in-chief, the supreme commander, 
the Modern Prince. Mao Tse-tung’s panegyric to Stalin (an address in 
Yenan delivered on the Soviet leader’s sixtieth birthday in December 
1939), although notionally about an individual, seems to address more 
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an ideal-type: not the real-life General Secretary of the Soviet Party, 
but a superhuman personification of Communist virtue. (British readers 
may note, in the reference to Chamberlain as imperialism’s superman, 
a touching loyalty to the Comintern line of the time; while teachers in 
adult education may recognize something of themselves in the primacy 
given by Mao to books.): 


Both the revolutionary and the counter-revolutionary fronts must have 
someone to act as their leader, someone to serve as their commander. Who 
is the commander of the counter-revolutonary front? It is impertalism, it 
is Chamberlain. Who ts the commander of the revolutionary front? It 1s 
socialism, it 1s Stalin. Comrade Stalin is the leader of the world revolution 
Because he 1s there, it 18 easier to get things done. As you know, Marx is 
dead, and Engels and Lenin too are dead. If we did not have a Stalin, who 
would give us the orders? This is indeed a fortunate arcumstance. Because 
there 1s in the world today a Soviet Union, a Communist Party, a Stalin, the 
affairs of the world can be more easily dealt with What does a revolutionary 
commander do? He sees to it that everyone has food to eat, clothes to wear, 
a place to live and books to read. And in order to attain these objectives, he 
must lead a thousand-odd million men in struggle against their oppressors, 
and bring them to final victory. This 1s precisely what Stalin will do. Since 
this is the case, should not all those who suffer oppression congratulate 
Stalin? I think they should, I think they must. We should congratulate him, 
support him, and study him.™ 


The English Stalin, although praised by Communists in hardly less 
extravagant terms, was an altogether more down-to-earth figure, corre- 
sponding in some way to our idealized conceptions of ourselves. He 
was a man of few words and simple tastes, personally modest, and of 
an essentially practical intelligence. We admired him, as a kind of 
Russian Churchill, for his combination of indomitable courage and 
earthy commonsense. (‘Have you sown the seeds?’, a famous but 
probably mythical encounter between Stalin and some ideological wind- 
bags—strangely resembling a New Testament encounter between Jesus 
and St. Peter—seems to have had a particular appeal.}5 We thought of 
him as level-headed and unflappable; a man who went quietly about his 
work and kept his head in a storm. Above all he was a patient seacher 
very much concerned with the problems of the ordinary Party member 
and anxious to make his meaning ‘crystal clear’. (A friend recalls what 
a relief it was, after the dense thickets of Lenin’s argumentation, 
with its almost incomprehensible polemical references to Abpostists and 
Liquidators, neo-Kantians and ‘Godburlders’, to come upon Stalin’s 
limpid prose.) 


We also seem to have thought of Stalin as an approachable fellow, and 
ıt was no doubt indicative of this that, albeit unaware of what we were 
doing, we satxralrred his name, substituting for the steel-hardened 
Bolshevik cognomen, the affectionate diminutive, the definitely prolet- 
arian and unmistakeably English ‘Joe’ (in later years, ‘old Joe’; during 
the war, ‘Uncle Joe’). Moreover this transposition seems to have been 
entirely our own invention. (A scholar tells me that such familiarities 
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would have been utterly unthinkable in the Soviet Party: Lenin, who 
inspired affection as well as awe, was sometimes called ‘Ilyich’; Stalin, 
for all the ‘prolonged and tumultuous applause’ which greeted his every 
utterance, remained coldly ‘Stalin’.) Stalin’s dress, like Tito’s or latterly 
Castro’s, seemed to testify to his informality. He carried no rolled 
umbrella and wore no pinstripe suit, but in my favourite picture of him 
(taken in 1922 on a garden seat with Lenin) wore a Volga boatman’s 
tunic. My mother, who seems to have repressed memory on these 
matters less completely than I have, recalls feeling ‘fond’ of Stalin, and 
‘crying bitterly’ at the memorial concert after he died. She thought of 
him as a ‘fatherly’ figure (“Didn’t he used to smoke a piper’) who loved 
little children (he was photographed with them even more insistently 
than Mrs Thatcher with calves). 


For myself I thought of him first as a young agitator—I was impressed 
by an oil painting which showed him leading the Baku oil workers on 
strike; then as a fugitive on the run (an Okhrana photograph has him 
bearded, looking rather like James Mason in Odd Man Ost); and finally, 
Gorky-like (another of my childhood heroes) with crinkly eyes and a 
bushy moustache (the Generalissimo’s uniform escaped my imaginative 
attention). Ewan McColl’s Ballad of Joe Stalin, written ın the early 19508 
and sung to a kind of country-and-western banjo accompaniment, was 
a record which competed for popularity in my collection with Peskskil/ 
USA and the St. James Infirmary Blwes. MacColl presents his Stalin as a 
heroic figure, but, like any good Party member, on easy terms with his 
comrades, a kind of second cousin to the ‘Big Hewer’ of miners’ 
mythology and song:* 


Joe Stalin was a mighty man, a mighty man was he. 

He led the Soviet People on the road to victory. 

All through the revolution he fought at Lenin’s side, 
And they made a combination till the day that Lenin died. 


Joe Stalin was a southerner, in Georgia he was born 

Where the oranges grow thick and fast and fields of waving corn; 
And Joe be was a farmer, his fingers they were green 

And he has planted the biggest crop the world has ever seen. 


One day he looked upon the map and frowned and shook his head; 
“There’s too much brown and not enough green’, these are the words he 
said, 

“We'll have to change the weather boys,’ he said and then he smiled, 

‘So lers begin by planting trees along three thousand miles.’ 


Joe Stalin was a mighty man and be made a mighty plan; 

He harnessed nature to the plough to work for the good of man; 
He’s hammered out the future, the forgeman he has been 

And he’s made the worker’s state the best the world has ever seen. 


The leader-principle 1s deeply repellent to contemporary socialist sensibil- 
ities, among them the author’s own. It has sinister associations not only 
with the Stalin cult, but also with those species of master-race ideology 
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developed by British and German imperialism. Domestically it 1s 
uncomfortably close—as the quotation from John Sommerfield reminds 
us—to the vernacular of the housemaster, the scoutmaster and the 
captain of the team. In Labour and social democratic politics it is 
associated with the phenomenon of bossism. As feminism has taught 
us, it is ineradicably patriarchal in values. 


What gave these notions credence was that Communism really did 
produce—in the second generation even more than in the first— 
outstanding working-class leaders. It was able to take youngsters from 
the factory, like Ernie Keeling at Morris Motors, Cowley, and turn 
them into orators, organizers and reasoners. It taught them how to take 
notes, how to construct an argument, how to assemble evidence, how 
to temper passion with historical perspective. It introduced them to the 
world of books. It demystified foreign travel. It made them—like the 
Bulgarian locksmith Georgi Dimitrov, the Maerdy miner Arthur 
Horner, or the St Pancras engineer Wal Hannington—unafraid to face 
the capitalist courts. Nor was the notion of vanguard party an absurdity. 
At a time when socialism was a workers’ faith, Communists were the 
most fearless practitioners of it, and, if not—as they believed—the most 
clear-headed, certainly the most courageous. For some forty years the 
CPGB exercised a gravitational pull on the British Left, a field of force 
whose influence it was impossible to escape. Even in its most exuberantly 
sectarian phase (1928-34) it was able to call upon large reservoirs of 
Labour movement goodwill—as witness the tremendous support for 
the 1932 and 1934 Hunger Marches. And beyond those who responded 
to its particular ‘leads’ there were all those—a diminishing constituency 
but one which survived into the 1960s—who believed that Russia, with 
whatever blemishes or deformations, was still a ‘workers’ state’. 


Whether as a world movement, or as an indigenous political formation, 
Communism today has been stripped of its moral authority. Yet in a 
deracinate way, the claim to leadership lives on, even if there is no longer 
a constituency to respond to it, or even a united Party membership to 
recognize its legitimacy. The Political Committee still ıssues ministerial- 
like statements, though they no longer figure as lead stories in the 
Morning Star. ‘Strategy’ and ‘tactics’ are still the principal preoccupation 
of inner-Party discussion—as can be seen from the pages of its new 
monthly. Communists, in the present as in the past, can take pride in 
being ‘responsible’, and indeed in comparison with the expressive, life- 
style politics prevalent on the extra-parliamentary Left (and on the 
wilder shores of Constituency Labour Party politics) it is not difficult 
for them to appear positively statesman-like: in an epoch of political 
nomadism even democratic centralism (for those who do not have the 
misfortune to be on the losing side of it) can have its charms. But it is 
now dissevered from any notion of a class constituency to serve, a 
tradition to uphold, or an encircled socialist homeland to defend. 


The Party’s claim to ‘strategy’ is still its principal virtue in the eyes of 
members, and the reason for the talismanic importance attached to its 
long-term programme, the British Road to Socialism. But it is a strategy 
not of ‘fighting leads’ but rather of borrowed prestige. This 1s very 
characteristic of the Marxism Today faction in the national leadership. 
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Thus on the strength of ‘Staying Alive’, a one-day conference organized 
by Marxism Today, we learn that ‘the willingness of so many prominent 
CND figures to take part’ shows not only the ‘high regard for the Party’s 
non-sectarian contribution to the peace movement’ but also, ın a phrase 
elevating a Saturday occasion into a major political event, that ‘the 
Party was acting as a strategic facilitator to the movement’.*” The Party's 
claims for the ‘realignment’ of the Left—i.e., the abandonment of the 
miners, the split in town hall socialism, and the endorsement of Mr 
Kinnock’s leadership of the Labour Party—is even more inflationary. 
Dave Cook, the National Organizer, has likened it to the English 
October: ‘Historical parallels are always risky, but the CP was bom out 
of a major realignment of the working-class movement internationally 
and within Britain. This determined our Party’s strategic orientation 
for a long time. Does not the emerging realignment of the Left, to 
whose impetus we have already made an important contribution, now 
point an equally clear finger into the futures 


Vanguardism was always an invitation to conceit, and it was predicated 
on a notion of scientific omniscience. But it was tempered, in Commu- 
nism’s heroic years, by the fact that Communists eared their keep. 
When one in ten of members was ın jail (the case with the CPGB during 
the miners’ lock-out of 1926) or when the Party was sending secret 
agents to organize trade unionism in the British colonies (the case with 
Ben Bradley, the Communist engineer, and his fellow-prisoners at the 
Meerut conspiracy trial) the claim to pioneering status was one which 
less intransigent spirits might acknowledge. It takes on a quite different 
complexion when the Party is incapable of launching any national 
agitations of its own but hypes itself as an amanuensis to others; when 
it 1s led not by ‘proletarian statesmen’ but, to an increasing extent, by 
graduate know-alls; and when the industrial organizer—that erstwhile 
figure of terror to Home Secretaries—is a leaker to the capitalist press. 


IV. The Cunning of Survival (Fragment) 


The Communist Party, for all its fighting rhetoric, has seldom been 
confrontationist in the manner of the campus revolutionaries of 1968 
or, more recently, militant trade unionism. To the contrary, as previous 
sections may have suggested, it has typically been circumspect, cautious 
in relation to enemies, protective towards its own ranks. Industrially it 
has always been wary of ‘provocation’ and was never more in command 
of a strike than when beating an orderly retreat. Politically, the Party 
made a positive virtue of adjusting itself to limited aims, combining, in 
Lenin’s words, ‘the strictest loyalty to the idea of Communism’ with 
‘the ability to make all necessary, practical compromises, to make 
agreements, zigzags, retreats and so on’ (‘Lsft-Wiag’ Communism). 


Communists were also skilled, by force of necessity, in Brecht’s “cunning 
of survival’. Communism was born as a revolutionary conspiracy. It 
crystallized, in Russia, under conditions of Tsarist persecution; and as 
a pan-European and international movement, illegality or near illegality 





E Jon Bloomfield, ‘Staying Alve’, News and V swi, 21 March 1986. 
= Dave Cook, ‘On the Role of the Party’, News aad V mwr, 21 March 1986 


was its normal lot. Class struggle in the 19208 took exceptionally violent 
forms, with, on the one hand, labour wars and peasant nsings, and on 
the other military coups, such as those in Eastern and Central Europe, 
which were normally accompanied by the killing and jailing of Commu- 
nists. Even in constitutionalist Britain, the Party was subject, for the 
first fifteen years of its existence, to uninterrupted persecution, first at 
the hands of the state, later of the Labour and trade union bureaucracies, 
and at all times the employers (factory work down to 1941 was semi- 
clandestine, the appearance of open factory branches was a matter of 
wonder to old-time comrades). 


The CPGB was threatened with outlawry within a year of its formation, 
possibly on account of the success of its agitation among the unem- 
ployed, as well as more generally from the government’s near panic at 
the Bolshevist menace. In May 1921 Party headquarters were raided 
and Albert Inkpin, the General Secretary, tried and sentenced to nine 
months’ hard labour for publishing the theses of the Second Congress of the 
Communist International. At the same time Bob Stewart, the national 
organizer, was sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment for a speach be 
had made in South Wales. Mass arrests hit the Party at the time of the 
General Strike. In October 1926 the Home Secretary, Joynson-Hicks, 
banned Communist meetings from being held in the mining districts 
and this was followed by a further wave of arrests. David Springhall, 
for instance, was sentenced in October to three months’ jail for ‘publish- 
ing and causing to be distributed a leaflet likely to impede the production 
of coal’; Ted Ainley, the YCL organizer ın Wigan—many years later, 
secretary to the Daily Worker—was handed down twenty-eight days for 
making a seditious speech calculated to cause ‘disaffection among the 
civil population’. In Manchester the authorities took action against the 
Party for issuing a leaflet-—‘The Great Betrayal’—duplicated in Salford 
on May 13th, two days after the TUC had ordered a return to work. A 
number of comrades were arrested for distributing the leaflet—among 
them, Jack Forshaw, a diabetic who was refused the services of a prison 
doctor and died of pneumonia contracted in jail. 


The Comintern had certain resemblances to a secret society, and its 
enemies were not alone in crediting ıt with occult powers. Its couriers 
travelled under pseudonyms, moving from country to country legally, 
and using cloak-and-dagger tactics to evade police surveillance. It 
flourished in an ethos of illegality, indeed, as Wilhelm Pieck reminded 
delegates to the Seventh Congress in 1935, only 22 of its 67 sections 
were working in conditions of legality or semi-legality. When Borodin, 
famous in later years for his part in the Canton Rising, was arrested in 
Glasgow, where he was briefly posted as a Comintern agent in the early 
19208, he served six months’ imprisonment under the name of Brown 
‘and no one knew who he was’. Ewan MacColl recalls the advent of 
such a courier in Salford, in the days of the Workers Theatre Movement: 


All that I can remember about her 1s that she was known as ‘Comrade 
Ludmilla’. And—this is almost unbelievable—ashe had been sent over by the 
Communist Youth International as a courier to make a report on the state 
of the peasant movements in Europe. And she came to—amongst other 
places—Manchester to study the peasant movement in Britain. And she came 
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to Salford. I met her at a café—Lockhart’s café. It was raided by the police 
the same night she was there—she escaped through a lavatory window... 
she was marvellous at escaping. The word got through that she bad no 
passport, or she had dozens of passports. I don’t know which it was. Anyway 
she was there illegally. 


[This fragment bas been tncluded to signal an absence tn the present NLR article 
which the writer is working to remedy—t.c., the political conditions of existence 
for Communist work. The remainder of the sectton—which there is mot space for 
ses the combinaison of legal and illegal work which was characteristic 
of the Party's first fifteen years of activity; it then follows subsequenti mutattons 
ix its survival strategy. The writer is still working on this and woald welcome 
material especially on illegal Party work ın the colonies, undercover work in tbe 
Labour Party (1936-39), and employer blacklisting in the 19405 amd 19505. ] 
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review 
Kate Soper 


The Qualities of Simone de Beauvoir 


‘For a long tme I have hesitated to write a book on woman. The 
subject is irritating, especially to women; and it is not new. Enough 
ink has been spilled in quarrelling over feminism, and perhaps we 
should say no more about it.’ Often quoted as they are, these opening 
sentences of The Second Sex can still amaze. Yet on reflection one can 
come to agree with their author in some sense, or at least to see what 
she meant. For the subterranean forces that were to erupt as modern 
feminism were still so far buried ın 1949 that their rumblings were 
scarcely audible even to the more sensitive ear; and what Simone de 
Beauvoir then meant by ‘feminism’ was a surface discourse about a 
segment of reality supposedly so culturally marginal that ‘to spill more 
ink on it? might well have seemed disproportionate—the mark of some 
intellectual obsession or lack of balance. 


If today these words of apology seem anachronistic to the point of 
quaintness, then it is the work they preface which more than any other 
has been responsible. This is the measure of de Beauvoir’s achievement 
for feminism. One cannot help feeling, moreover—and it is a further 
twist in the 1rony—that had she focused more narrowly on ‘woman’, 
or spilt her ink exclusively there, the enterprise of The Second Sex might 
not have meant so much to so many, nor occupied so ‘founding a role 
in a movement she herself was only to join’ around her sixtieth year. 
For the intellectual appetite, wide learning and breadth of vision which 
went to meke that work so uniquely influential in character, are the 
same qualities which have always made her seek more registers than 
that of “women’s studies’ alone. 


Indeed, what one values in her work as much as any discussion of 
feminism, is the record she provides of a life as it is lived: her capturing 
of the joys and miseries of living out her span in a world of infinite 
potential, but under the constraints of limited time and perishable flesh. 
At the same time, the sheer volume of her fiction and writings on topics 
other than gender is a reminder that the latter was never the sole—nor 
even always a central —thematic of her work. 
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Equivocations 


It 1s this integration of more specifically femunist interests with other 
studies which has recommended her to many of her readers. And the 
same might be said of the stance on feminism itself which she thereby 
embodies, equivocal as it is between two contrary but equally compelling 
assertions of identity: ‘I am a woman’—'‘I simply am’. But ıt is the 
sustained expression in her work of this ‘woman—person’ doublet which 
has also resulted in a compartmentalizing tendency in the commentary 
upon it. De Beauvoir’s fiction, her existentialism, her politics and her 
writing on women have all received extensive treatment! but her work 
as a whole has not hitherto been submitted to a distinctively feminist 
scrutiny. Of course, it is not just the multifaceted nature of de Beauvoir’s 
contribution which 1s responsible for that, but the temporal anomaly 
of The Second Sex—its ‘prehistoric’ status, as it were, relative to the 
movement of modern feminism. The vexed issue of Sartre’s influence 
has also made objective feminist assessment that much harder. As Michel 
Le Doeuff has suggested, it is one thing for Sartre to promise at the 
ume of de Beauvoir’s agersgation: From now on I will take you in hand’, 
and another—and much more difficult to understand—for de Beauvoir 
to relate the episode years later without a hint of critical hindsight, even 
after writing The Second Sex.2 These difficulties have to be faced. Only 
an ultra-feminism with no real grip on de Beauvoir would attempt to 
accommodate her ‘Sartreanism’ by pretending it did not exist. Equally 
to be resisted, however, is the converse attempt to circumvent her 
femininity—the route taken by those like Bieber who think they are 
complimenting de Beauvoir by ‘forgetting’ about her sex.° 


The works under review here avoid both errors. More importantly, 
they also make good the absence of any extended feminist critique. 
They are thus in refreshing contrast to academic recuperations of de 
Beauvoir, and attempts to restore her to ‘honorific male’ respectability. 
Mary Evans has written a timely and readable biography which for the 
first time discusses de Beauvoir’s work in the light of the divergent 
currents of argument comprising contemporary feminism. Coming hard 
on its heels, Judith Okely’s more personal assessment ıs less comprehen- 
sive but sets itself a similar critical task. 





1 General biographical stadies in English inctude Elame Marks, Srwes de Beamer. Emcometers wrih 
Deeth, New Brunswick 1973, Robert D Cottrell, Semene de Beamecr, New York 1975, Carol Ascher, 
Sirem de Beamer. A Life of Frodon, Boston 1981 Anne Whitmarsh offers a comprebensive survey 
of de Beauvorr’s existentialist poltucs m ber Saras de Bammer and the Leacts of Coarantarent, Cambodge 
1981 Studses of de Beauvoir concentrating on ber hterary contnbupon are to be found m Koarad 
Bacber, Simane de Basspoer, Boston 1979, and in Terry Keefe, Sraeas de Beswwser — a Study of Hor Wreteng, 
London 198;—whoee stated aim m to correct the ‘distorted’ pectare of de Beruvom as a writer 
resulting from concentranon on her feminem or her association wrth Sartre. 

2 Michele Le Doeuff, Women and Philosophy’, Resaca) Phedesepdy 17, Sommer 1977, P- 8 De Beauvoir 
records thm promise of Sartre’s in volume one of her autobiography, Mamers of a Datr{a! Demghter, 
first pabbshed m 1958 

3 Bacber writes, for example (e af, p 17) that ‘whatever qualms the male cnuc might have, Semone 
de Beauvoir pats bis mind et rest: abe speaks and wots m a way that one might forget about the sex 
of the novelrst or the cama yiet 

4 Mar Evans, Sarea de Barmer, A Fomremest Mandara, Tavistock, London 1985, Judsth Okey, Swem 
de Beearerr, Virago, London 1986 (thrs is published in the Virago Proocers sertes) 
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Both authors are sensitive to the difficulties of conducting this kind of 
‘retrospection’ from within a continuing and complex debate upon so 
exceptional a figure as de Beauvour, and both adopt distinctive strategies 
to accommodate them. On the whole the less embarrassed by the 
undertaking, Evans confronts the ‘problem’ de Beauvoir poses head- 
on by questioning in what sense, if any at all, she can be reckoned a 
feminist. Neither in virtue of the fact that she wrote extensively ebost 
women, nor on grounds of her ambition and achievement, can she 
qualify, says Evans. For by both criteria many could be termed ‘feminist’ 
who have no particular concern for the social status of women or 
commitment to their emancipation. Moreover, even where de Beauvoir 
is explicitly addressing those issues which contemporary feminism has 
made its own, she 18 guilty, according to Evans, of imbuing her 
argument with the very patriarchal values and habits of mind that 
feminists would now question and condemn. ‘Her uncritical belief in 
what she describes as rationality’, argues Evans, ‘her negation and denial 
of various forms of female experience, her tacit assumption that paid 
work and contraception are the two keys to the absolute freedom of 
womankind, all suggest a set of values that place a major importance 
on living like a childless, rather singular employed man.’ Thus, though 
de Beauvoir accepts the essential thesis of the subordination of women, 
her message is confusing: ‘reject subordination as a woman by rejecting 
traditional femininity and taking on male assumptions and values’.5 For 
Evans, then, any assessment of de Beauvoir’s contribution to feminism 
necessarily involves an attempt to define the nature and goals of the 
latter. This, however, she never really undertakes to do; but then, on 
the other hand, neither does she suspend judgement on de Beauvoir, 
but proceeds without much more ado to associate her with ‘bourgeois 
feminism’ (a position she briskly denounces as no more capable of 
offering a challenge to Western society than its antithesis in ‘maternal 
thinking’).6 What 1s curiously absent from the discussion 18 any reference 
to de Beauvoir’s own, rather straightforward definition of ‘feminism’ 
as ‘fighting on specifically feminist issues independently of the class 
struggle.” Consistently with that definition, de Beauvoir has argued 
that she has not been a ‘feminist’ for most of her life, and only became 
one through her association with the MLF in 1971.8 


The Founding Figure of Feminism 


In contrast, and less condescendingly perhaps, Judith Okely assumes 
de Beauvoir’s entitlement to the feminist label from the start, and adopts 
a more evolutionary perspective; de Beauvoir is indeed the founding 
figure of feminism, but feminism has since moved on, and now calls in 
question much of its omginal message. Her strategy is that of a double 
‘then and now’ reading in which she looks back upon a ‘virginal’ 19608 
response to de Beauvoir’s writings in the light of a later more critical 


' Evans, pp 56-7 

é ibed., pp xxv 

7 Scc AU Said and Dom (Tomt Compi Fatt, 1972), trans Patnck O’Bnan, Harmondsworth 1977, p 
491 

1 Sec ‘Tam a Feminist’, translation of an arucle first published in Ls Nemme) Obserpatear, 1972, ractoded 
in Suwene de Baper Today, mterniews with Alice Schwenrer, London 1984 
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‘experience’. This mapping of earlier and later selves proceeds at the 
cost of fluency and sometimes declines into mere juxtaposition of 
contrasting sentiments. But what it lacks in flow and organization, it 
makes up for in the richness of its evocations: in this generous and 
honest ‘personal anthropology’, Okely has excavated more than her 
own past, and provided a valuable archive of the experiences through 
which many women similarly placed to herself have passed in their 
initianion into feminism. 


What she says of de Beauvoirs wnting, in fact—that the reliance on 
autobiographical material which is responsible for its Eurocentric, 
ethnographic limitations, 18 also a source of its appeal in allowing many 
of her readers an immediate, intuitive identification with its author— 
could also be said of Okely’s own case study given 1ts likely readership. 
The difference, of course, is that Okely is aware of the very limited nature 
of her own experience, while charging de Beauvoir with ‘ethnocentrism’ 
precisely on account of her failure to question how far the experience 
of herself and her Parisian middle-class acquaintances could be treated 
as valid for women in general.® 


One of the advantages of Okely’s double reading is the reminder it 
provides of the nature of de Beauvoir’s initial inspiration in offering an 
existentialistic alternative to the Hobson’s choice of domestic conformity 
on the one hand, or derided and ostracized spinsterhood, on the other. 
Women, her example appeared to suggest, could lead diverse and 
autonomous lives freed of the normal constraints of marriage and 
motherhood, without being doomed to loneliness or celibacy. What 
Okely does not sufficiently stress perhaps is the extent to which it was 
no more than appearance. Indeed, the appeal of the example lay as much 
in the escapist fantasy it offered as ın any attractions it had as an image 
of life to which women might realistically aspire. The most—possibly 
the only really—infuriating aspect of de Beauvoir’s writing is the way 
she manages to combine the most correct and upright socialist sentiment 
with almost total impercipience about the economic, moral and sexual 
pressures that make escape from conventional relations with men well- 
nigh impossible for the majority of women at the present time. Evans 
is absolutely correct to stress her deficiency in this respect and may even 
be right to query her sympathy with women 1n the light of it. 


But while one can see exactly why de Beauvoir’s stress on women’s 
‘freedom’ and ‘choice’ of action 1s so exasperatingly flawed politically 
in the eyes of a Marxist such as Evans, Evans herself detracts too far from 
what was (and still is) positive about de Beauvoir’s non-conformism and 
fails to see the importance of a distinctively feminist ‘individualist ethic’ 
in generating a collective feminist politics. For even though the ‘mode!’ 
of emancipation de Beauvoir provided was either inappropriate or 
unrealizable for the majority of women (and even for a majority of her 


* At the same ume, Okely quotes a number of tesa momes from Third World readers to de Beauvour’s 
pouuve influence in allowing them to adopt more crrucal attrtodes towards the West In the words 
of one of the women ated ‘She became the idol, the ideal type, berself But she also succeeded in 
relieving somewhat the contradiction of being anteimpertalsst at the same ume as bemg pro-“Westem’ 
for ferninist reasons’ (Oley p 4) 
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readers), the fact that it was provided did help to focus many of the 
demands on such key issues as abortion, birth control and civil rights, 
that were to provide the initial platforms of a specifically feminist 
politics. In any case, the ‘bourgeois’ label 1s somewhat misleading, as 
already suggested. It certainly does not fully capture what is actually a 
more complex—and shifting—political outlook, such that within an 
overall commitment to ‘socialism’, de Beauvoir first argued (at the tme 
of The Second Sex) that ‘revolution’ would see to the liberation of 
women,!° and now argues for the importance of separate, collective 
action by women precisely because ‘overthrowing capitalism does not 
mean overturning the patriarchal tradition’.!! Today, in fact, de Beauvoir 
appears to accept many of the arguments about feminist campaigning 
which Evans deploys in attacking her earlier championing of 


‘autonomy. 
Formative Influences 


‘Autonomy’, it should be said, is not the easiest of concepts for feminism, 
and both Evans and Okely display ambivalence towards it. Thus, on 
the one hand de Beauvoir is accused of lending herself to the worst 
excesses of patriarchal ideology in her stress on independence; on the 
other, any instance of emotional reliance upon others tends to be 
presented as detracting from her claims to genuine emancipation. This 
is nowhere more true than in the lengthy and informative discussions 
which both books offer of parental and Sartrean influence (an influence, 
of course, which de Beauvoir herself cheerfully acknowledges on numer- 
ous occasions and which, particularly in Sartre’s case, she is wholly glad 
to have enjoyed). 


In her somewhat relentless pursuit of an explanation for every possible 
direction taken by de Beauvoir, Evans runs into a number of circular 
arguments (such that, for example, emotional dispositions towards 
personal autonomy and the acceptance of masculine values are suppos- 
edly both inculcated by her father and explain her preference for the 
model of rationality and independence that he held out to her). But 
Evans is surely mght to emphasize the manner in which any emotional 


18 The Secomd Sex ends with the claim that ‘when we abolish the davery of half humanrty, together 
with the whole system of hypocrisy that it umpbes, then the “divrmon” of humanity will reveal its 
genome significance aod the human couple will find its troe form’ (eee English trans of Le deccoters 
Ser, 1949, Harmondsworth 1953, p. 741 Much cntscoem has recently been voiced of H M Parshley’s 
Enginh version of The Secomd Sex) Okely follows Margaret Simons (see “The Sulencing of Semone de 
Beauvoir. Guess What's Mresing from The Second Sex’, Women's Studies International Forum 6 (5), 
PP 559-64) 10 finding him guilty of mistranslation and dwtornon Deirdre Beir replies to the charge 
ur ‘In Sammanon: The Quesnon of Consaous Femimiam or Unconscious Misogyny m The Second 
Sex’, Samome de Beaswoor Studees 1 (1), pp. 56-67 

"| Simone de Besser, op. at, p 40 cf. p 32 Evans coteceres de Beauvoir for acceptance of the 
‘mrene’ position (1¢ thinking that capitalism cannot survive the overthrow of parmarchy) and 
assocates her in this with Michéle Barrett end Nancy Chodorow Thos she wrtes ‘All three enthos 
accept, and argue, that a transformation in gender relations and in the sexual drvumon of labour would 
have a transforming effect on society as we now know it in the west’, and abe hereelf rejects the 
argument on the grounds that tbe measures (shared nurtunng etc) advocated by Chodorow and 
Barrett could all be integrated into edvenced capetaliem without sgnifcent threat to the system (sec 
pp 125-6) It 1s not actually quite so clear where de Beauvoir herself stands on this In ber “I om a 
femmi’ interview she cuims not to knoow ‘to what extent the destruction of patnarchal socety by 
women would affect all aspects of capitalem and democracy’ 
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disposition towards the ‘male world’ must have been reinforced by 
certain structural features of her life—importantly, the requirement that 
she should support herself financially given the decline in the family 
fortunes, and the simple fact of her living in Paris in a country so 
academically and culturally centralized as France. Evans also offers a 
fairly sensitive account of the relationship with Sartre—a relationship 
which, as she says, ‘raises fundamental questions about the ways in 
which men and women can live together in relations of honesty and 
trust, without imposing on either party bonds of oppressive or distorting 
constraint’.14 


For many men and women the partnership to which Sartre and de 
Beauvoir pledged themselves—one that would allow for ‘contingent’ 
affairs with others while remaining itself ‘essential’ and based on absolute 
honesty—has seemed an attractive, if perhaps finally unworkable, 
option. For Evans and Okely it is shot through with problems deriving 
from the asymmetry attaching to formally egalitarian relations when 
pursued within patriarchal society. Citing evidence suggesting that 
Sartre never abided by the promise of honesty,” Evans goes on to argue 
convincingly that de Beauvoir was disadvantaged ın the relationship on 
a number of scores: whereas Sartre’s (not untypically male) tendency 
was to treat women as a generalized category and thus to enjoy their 
company in a more undifferentiated, hence inconsequential, fashion, for 
de Beauvoir men were always specific, her relations with them therefore 
more highly charged—and thus potentially more disruptive of her bond 
with Sartre. On the other hand, Evans makes the point that the weakness 
of de Beauvoir’s position, or at any rate the aspect of the relationship 
that was to bring her unhappiness, was that she could not admit her 
jealousies or her need for sexual exclusivity without abandoning her 
rationality and reneging on her pact. To compound the problem, ‘her 
powerful rational qualities may have concealed from Sartre the true 
extent of her emotional torments and needs’.'4 


Now ıt may be that in her role as biographer Evans is here too reductive 
in her treatment of Sartre’s attitudes towards women (which after all 
encompassed some highly individualized relations, beginning with that 
with de Beauvoir herself... ); inversely, under her sociological hat, 
she may be too inclined to alow asymmetries ın the pain caused to 
individuals in this particular partnership to be generalized between the 
sexes (one cannot help feeling that Sartre’s lack of jealousy, for example, 
Is very untypical and betokens something quite specific about his 
sexuality). For all that, credit must go to Evans for her deft orchestration 
of the psychological and social factors which must complicate attempts 
to dispense with sexual fidelity, even where both parties have a will to 
do so. What is not discussed, on the other hand, is the possibility that 
couples may choose to live monogamously within relationships that are 
in other respects unconventional (because homosexual, or based around 





0 Evens, p 17 

D Evans, p. 18 It 1, rt bes to be sad, farrty third-hand ‘evidence’ and differs from Sartre's testimony 
chewhere (see, e g., the toterview ‘We are not above crnciam’, Simes de Beamer Today, op cit, p 
$4). 

H Evang, p 22 
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shared nurturing, or pursued within a community, etc.). What is also 
not sufficiently acknowledged perhaps is the joy and satisfaction Sartre 
and de Beauvoir gave each other, the very good quality of their 
relationship in the long term. 


Though sharing Evans’ interest in questions of jealousy and sexual 
loyalty, Okely adopts a more psychoanalytic perspective. In particular, 
she fixes upon the crisis experienced by de Beauvoir over Sartre’s 
relationship with Olga. Fictionalized in her early novel, She Came to 
Stay (in which Xaviére, the rival, is finally murdered by the jealous 
wife), this, claims Okely, should be seen in terms of de Beauvoir’s 
double and contradictory attitudes to Olga: as ‘daughter’ whose entry 
threatened her unconsciously incestuous relation with Sartre (the ‘father’ 
in whose affection she had finally managed to replace her mother); and 
as a reminder of her own guilty self, as young Simone, the daughter 
competing with her mother for her father’s love. What 1s more, Okely 
goes on to argue that in turning her aggression against the ‘other’ 
woman rather than the unfaithful male, de Beauvoir illustrates the 
general pattern of female jealousy, a pattern attributable to the particular 
values invested in the father by the girl child at the oedipal stage: 
continuing to idealize the father, the woman ‘forgives’ his trans- 
gressions, while re-enacting hostility towards the mother/mval. Thus, 
while viewed at the time of its wnting as an existentialist exploration 
of the problem of individual existence when confronted with the other, 
what was overlooked about the novel was its gender-specific nature: 
the ‘Other’ ıs in fact ‘the other woman’, and de Beauvoir’s resolution 
of a seemingly ‘existential’ dilemma conforms ın fact to particular 
patterns of female behaviour deriving from the imbalance of power 
between the sexes. 


But like all psychoanalytic explanations used in the context of defending 
feminism, this must present problems, since it refers us to a self- 
enslaving psychological mode of reaction that is supposedly common 
to all women. How, then, can it be overcome, except through the 
collapse of the patriarchal ordering responsible for 1ts production? 
De Beauvoir’s own more cautious approach to psychoanalysis must 
recommend itself in the light of this sort of difficulty. She does not 
reject Freudianism altogether. (Indeed, the interpretation of the Olga 
affair, in which she has suggested Sartre’s role as ‘father figure’ and 
hinted at a psychoanalytical explanation," 1s not as unentertained by 
her as Okely supposes.) But she does (like Sartre) voice considerable 
misgivings about its reductionism. Thus, she writes of those ‘elementary 
psychoanalysts’ who will assert that Sartre was a substitute father-figure 
and Olga the child she never had: ‘In the eyes of such doctrinatres, 
adult relationships are non-existent: they take no note of that dialectic 
process which from childhood to maturity—starting with roots the 
deep importance of which I am very far from misconceiving—works a 
slow transformation upon one’s emotional ties with other people. It 
preserves them, but achieves this preservation through a by-passing 
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process which encapsulates the object of one’s feelings, and lets one re- 
examine it afresh.”!6 


It is not clear how Okely would want to respond to such an argument, 
just as it 1s not clear how far she regards de Beauvoir’s childhood 
experiences at the oedipal stage as finally determining upon her adult 
emotional life or political dispositions. But seemingly at odds with any 
strongly deterministic approach is the argument she brings against 
Evans’s suggestion that de Beauvoir can be understood as a straightfor- 
ward case of ‘male identification’ under the impulse of her petty- 
bourgeois family’s emphasis on individual achievement. On the con- 
trary, says Okely, the split between ‘male’ and ‘female’ identification 1s 
not as simple as generally made out by feminists: ‘if de Beauvoir had 
aligned herself to many of the values conveyed by her mother and 
teachers, she would also in effect have been aligning herself with the 
hidden patriarch’. Given, moreover, that she grew up to dismiss almost 
all her father’s political beliefs, his racism and his attitudes to women, 
one must grant that ‘her intellectual training was turned round to 
subvert the content of her father’s beliefs, not just those of her mother’.'” 
All of which implies, counter to her psychoanalytic emphasis, that one 
can (given the will to do sor) throw off the ‘hidden patriarch’—or at 
least correct one’s childhood estimations of one’s father. 


Nature, Woman, Enlightenment 


Both Evans and Okely lay stress on the importance of childhood 
influences ın shaping de Beauvoir’s attitudes to nature. Okely offers 
the more nuanced and systematic discussion around the theme of de 
Beauvoir’s split view of nature as, on the one hand, a source of sensual 
freedom and erotic autonomy, and on the other, a mysterious diversion 
dooming one to immanence and threatening eventual engulfment. The 
more negative of these attitudes undeniably played a major role in 
establishing the equivalences: woman=nature=emotion/man=culture 
= rationality which have provided the governing logic of de Beauvoit’s 
writing. And it does indeed seem true that de Beauvoir encountered a 
particularly forceful instantiation of these associations in the oppo- 
sitional personalities of her parents. But given the entrenchment of the 
‘Enlightenment’ conception of Nature as a woman to be variously 
seduced, violated, mastered, cultivated or transcended by a ‘masculine’ 
Reason, it would have been surprising had either de Beauvoir (or her 
parents) escaped its conditioning. After all, it is still this conceptual 
framework which monopolizes feminist argument in determining the 
very categories in terms of which a feminine ‘difference’ can be defended. 


Clearly, what 1s more specifically influential on de Beauvoir’s attitudes 
to nature is her acceptance of existentialism; or, more precisely, of the 
particular processing of Enlightenment ideology to be found ın Hegel- 
tan-Sartrean ontology. Okely astutely remarks that insofar as de Beau- 
voir accepted Sartre’s theories, she then had to answer for their flaws. 
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But what does not seem fully realized either by her or Evans is the 
particular relevance this has to the understanding of the ‘impasse’ they 
both discover in The Second Sex. They both claim that de Beauvoir fails 
to make out a satisfactory case for the ‘Otherness’ of women: though 
aware of the shortcomings of the biological, psychological or Marxist 
‘explanations’ of this, she herself attributes it to the ‘impenalism’ of 
consciousness without explaining the masculinity of the dominating 
‘mind’. They both also argue, quite rightly, that de Beauvoir has 
mapped the Hegelian Master-Slave dialectic onto male-female relations 
but blocked its détomement. Whereas according to Hegel, the dialectic is 
completed in the dis-alienation of ‘Slave’ consciousness, de Beauvoir 
argues that woman’s connivance in her Otherness appears to doom her 
to perpetual slave status. Thus, Evans complains that de Beauvoir is 
ascribing to woman a state ‘of natural, almost innate bad faith’; Okely 
that ‘if de Beauvoir’s Hegelian theory is taken to be the major 1f not 
the sole message of The Second Sex, then ıt would seem that she is saying 
that women’s subordinate state is fixed’.18 


What is curiously missing here, however, is any recognition that it is 
not so much the influence of Hegel (who is acknowledged to allow the 
‘slave’ to triumph in the end...) but rather Sartre’s reinterpretation 
of the Master-Slave dialectic which is in conflict with the explicit 
commitment to female emancipation and sexual reciprocity.!9 For accord- 
ing to Sartre, where Hegel went wrong was in supposing that conscious- 
ness can retain its subjecthood consistently with its presentation of itself 
in the eyes of the Other as object. To be a subject, according to 
Sartre, is necessarily to obyectify the other, and vice-versa. ‘So long as 
consciousnesses exist’, he writes in Betag and Nothingness, ‘the separation 
and conflict of consciousness will remain’. Hence for Sartre ‘Slave’ 
consciousness 1s necessarily objectified in the Other’s ‘look’, and thus 
incapable of transcending its immersion in life. 


Given de Beauvoir’s acceptance of this Sartrean metaphysics, it 18 
difficult to see how The Second Sex can simultaneously demand any 
genuine reciprocity between the sexes. For even if women were to 
abandon their complicity with their ‘objectification’, it is not clear how 
the parity of status they would thereby attain could be anything other 
than parity in the eternal struggle for subjecthood. There is the 
additional problem that in accepting Sartre’s existentialism, de Beauvoir 
has also accepted his conception of ‘immanence’ as inherently ‘feminine’, 
and even imbued the female body with something of those same 
repellent qualities of ‘sliminess’, ‘viscosity’, and the like which Sartre 


4 Evans, p 72, Okky, p 75 
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(uncritically incorporating his own neurosis into his ontology) attributes 
to ıt and associates with the ‘in-itself’.?! 


Of course, it can be argued that what de Beauvoir is describing in her 
vaguely distasteful images of female flesh is only 2 cultural appercep- 
tion.2 Such an argument would be consistent with the anti-biologistic 
stance of The Second Sex and with its conviction that women too, qwa 
being human, seek and can attain ‘transcendence’—a conviction reflected 
in her remark that ‘when we have to do with a being whose nature is 
transcendent action, we can never close the books... woman 1s a 
becoming’. But a fundamental difficulty still remains given that her 
argument as a whole relies on the acceptance of the Hegelian-Sertrean 
ideal of transcendence—and thus, by implication, of the ‘femininity’ of 
immanence. ‘It ıs because humanity calls itself in question in the matter 
of living—that is to say, values the reasons for living above mete life— 
that, confronting woman, man assumes mastery. Man’s design is not to 
repeat himself in time: it is to take control of the instant and mould the 
future. It is male activity that in creating values has made existence a 
value; this activity has prevailed over the confused forces of life; it has 
subdued Nature and Woman.” 


From this perspective, the very notion of a feamixixs transcendence would 
appear self-contradictory. The existentialism of The Second Sex mediates 
the gender determinism of the Enlightenment ideology, but in the last 
analysis offers no final means of escape from it. 


It is these philosophical tensions which underlie the various oscillations 
in the argument of The Second Sex—where the injunction to women to 
realize their intrinsic freedom of choice is difficult to reconcile with the 
emphasis on the biological and social factors that conserve them ın their 
‘Otherness’, and where the dental of a ‘feminine nature’ 18 confounded 
by the seeming essentialism of the physiological and psychological 
commentary. Both Evans and Okely remark on this ambivalence while 
yet themselves reflecting it in their verdicts upon The Second Sex. This 
is particularly true of Evans, who charges de Beauvoir with biological 
essentialism only to complain later that she ignores differences in the 
morality and behaviour of women, and to argue that ‘her emphasis on 
the cultural construction of femininity goes very far towards a denial 
of the female body . . . ’.25 Okely, for her part, frowns upon the least 
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hint of biological reductionism in the argument of The Second Sex while 
yet implying that de Beauvoir may be open to valid criticism from the 
standpoint of the anatomical determinism argued for by such feminists 
as Luce Irigaray and Julia Kristeva. As she points out, it would not so 
much be the traces of biologism that the latter would object to in The 
Second Sex but rather de Beauvoir’s internalization of the negation of 
the female anatomy. 


Yet this emphasis on ‘biologism’ may really be something of a red 
herring. To recognize that there are certain differences of genetic 
determination between the sexes is not to pre-determine their social 
existence or finally to explain why they happen to fulfil any particular 
cultural role. That women possess ‘maternal instincts’ (if they do) no 
more justifies the oppressive division of labour to which they have been 
subjected than does a measure of innate aggression among men (if ıt 
exists) justify or in any way explain the over-kill of the nuclear arsenal. 
And actually, The Second Sex makes all these points reasonably well. 
The real trouble with the book is that it tends to betray its own 
argument. Thus the central, and basically correct thesis that women are 
‘made’ not ‘born’ could have been so much more powerfully pressed 
home had de Beauvoir spent less time describing the symptoms of 
‘otherness’ in the ‘product’ and more on analysis of the fundamental 
economic and social structures that have gone into its ‘making’. 


What de Beauvoir herself now criticizes about The Second Sex is its 
‘idealism’—which she claims she would today correct by grounding the 
argument not in the antagonism of consciousness but in the fact of 
‘scarcity’. In this, of course, she has once again taken her cue from 
Sartre, who made precisely the same ontological shift in his Critique of 
Dialectical Reason—where it is only the ‘contingency’ of scarcity which 
introduces conflict into relations that could otherwise be those of 
reciprocity. Thus it would seem that any flaws in the argument of The 
Second Sex due to the influence of Sartre’s early existentialism are to be 
rectified today by recourse to his later Marxism. Certainly, this would 
represent a definite advance in the sense that it would remove any 
ontological obstacle to the achievement of sexual parity. On the other 
hand, apart from the fact that Sartre is surely wrong to present inequality 
and exploitation as derivative from Nature’s (supposedly temporary) 
insufficiencies, it is not at all clear how the appeal to scarcity helps to 
explain the exploitation specific to women. If, as de Beauvoir recognizes 
in her discussion of Engels, the antagonism of the sexes 18 not reducible 
to class conflict, then, « fortiori, it cannot be accommodated within 
Sartre’s ‘scarcity’ theory of class conflict. 


Socialism, Eco-feminism and the Politics of ‘Difference’ 


Not surprisingly, de Beauvoir has expressed very little sympathy for 
the recent trends ın French feminism which she refers to as the ‘new 
femininity’, and which she clearly regards as a reactionary development. 
In an interview of 1982, she argues that these are hampering rather than 
enhancing the feminist cause and, in a clear reference to writers such 
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as Irigaray and Héléne Cixous, speaks derisively of those who ‘would 
even have women write with their wombs’.?’ 


Certainly, any feminism of ‘difference’, if taken to its logical conclusions, 
would seem to make a nonsense of the demand for parity, integration 
and reconciliation advanced by de Beauvoir’s style of feminist argument, 
indeed it would seem to rule out even the possibility of male-female 
dialogue. Thus, for the ‘difference’ feminists, the project of resistance 
to ‘Otherness’ ends, paradoxically, in a celebration of that ‘Otherness’ 
as such; the demand that women be given a voice becomes a denial of 
the possibility of her speaking in the tongue of ‘man’; and what was 
once the scurrilous idea that women ‘have nothing to say’ is turned 
around to become a positive justification for an incapacity to communi- 
cate. And all this is indeed, as de Beauvoir says, reactionary—and not 
just because it 1s associated with an inflation of the ‘maternal’ body and 
function which then all too easily serves as an apologia for an existing 
sexual division of labour, but because it instantiates a ‘linguistic’ turn 
in theory whose typical effect is to screen out consideration of the 
material causes of oppression. 


On the other hand, the materialist point of view—tepresented in much 
excellent socialist-feminist analysis—belongs to a tradition of Marxist 
argument which is itself cast within the ‘Enlightenment’ framework of 
values. The explicit commitment to sexual equality is thus arguably at 
odds with the underlying ‘masculinist’ bias of traditional Marxist atti- 
tudes to nature, industry, science and rationality. In this situation, it 
is not clear how the oppressive paternalism of the Enlightenment 
underpinning can be challenged other than via a deliberate positive 
assertion of the negated ‘feminine’ values. For example, whatever 
scruples we may have about the call for there to be ‘womanly times’, 
it is surely a demand which directs attention to qualities, functions and 
activities with whose absence or devaluation we have to associate the 
run-away militarization of society. Moreover, as science increasingly 
comes to serve precious little else except the advancement of military 
technologies, it is of vital importance that the critique of science implied 
in the charge of ‘masculinity’ together with the closely related question 
of the (allegedly negative) ‘male’ qualities of reason itself, be placed 
more firmly on the agenda, not only of feminism, but of the Left in 
general. Reluctant as one may be to take on the idea of a distinctively 
‘feminine’ cognition, it 1s still important to understand why this idea is 
now so widely canvassed and to examine the extent to which it can 
furnish an adequate basis for a revaluation of scientific activity. 


Nor is this simply an academic issue: the problem 1s not just to determine 
where, upon a spectrum running from ‘green-feminine’ occultism at 
one end to ‘masculine’ scientism at the other, one can respectably set 
up intellectual camp. It is also, and more importantly, a political issue 
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in the sense that any thinking about the nature of socialist alternatives— 
given that it must encompass the issues of peace, ecology, the Third 
World, the sustainable economy, the family and rearing of children, and 
the patterning of sexual relations—must now register and seriously 
engage with the tensions reflected in the traditional gender antitheses. 


None of this, it has to be said, is recognized by de Beauvoir, who 
indeed (like most of her left-wing compatriots at the present time) seems 
disinclined to associate either socialism or feminism with the struggle 
for disarmament or the values of the green movement. On the other 
hand, it should also be said that neither Evans nor Okely is cntical of 
her politics on these lines. In fact Evans attacks her rather for 2 too 
purely ‘moral’ political stance, a position she associates with a failure 
to adopt a properly necessitarian attitude to the coming of socialism 

Thus she can cite approvingly Anne Whitmarsh’s astonishing judgement 
in her recent study of de Beauvoirs politics, that for de Beauvoir ‘the 
disappearance of the proletariat as a class, which is imperative, is so in 
moral terms only, not because it is dictated as an inevitable historical 
process; 1t depends on those who are oppressed realizing this and doing 
something about it. They are free to submit or revolt: their future 
cannot be imposed from outside by, for instance, the Communist 
Party.’ But the mere fact that de Beauvoir does not think socialism is 
either guaranteed or ‘imposable’ by a Party is hardly conclusive evidence 
that she cannot be counted a Marxist. Some indeed (including myself) 
would want to argue the contrary if anything. Where Evans goes wrong 
18 in assuming that anyone arguing that socialism is not an inevitable 
destiny, is committed to the (certainly mistaken) view that the working- 
class has only to realize its lack of ‘freedom’ in order for it to bring 
about a socialist order. But the ‘humanism’ of the first of these positions 
by no means automatically commits one to the ‘moralism’ of the latter. 


A further point of contention for Evans bears more directly on the 
specific issue of feminist strategy, and connects with her overall charge 
of ‘individualism’. For she links this at a number of points to criticism 
of de Beauvoir for her ‘heterosexism’ and rejection of ‘political lesbian- 
ism’. It is fairly clear, in fact, that when she argues for ‘inter-dependence’ 
rather than ‘autonomy’ as the goal of feminism, what she has in mind 
is not so much the promotion of greater solidarity between men and 
women, but rather the fostering of separatist collectivities. In other 
words, her argument 1s implicitly directed at what she takes to be the 
anti-separatist implications of de Beauvoir’s position. Now, it is quite 
true that de Beauvoir has consistently opposed any ghettoization of 
women. Her reasons for doing so, however, do not derive from any 
abhorrence of lesbianism as such (which, in fact, she has recently stated 
that she ‘completely and utterly’ accepts for herself ‘on a theoretical 
level’) but from a belief that relations between men and women do not 
have to be oppressive, and that to portray them as if they did is to 
alienate heterosexual women from the movement. ‘I think it’s a very 
good thing that some women are very radical’, she wrote ın 1972, “but 
...I find their mystique of the clitoms fatuous and irritating, as well 
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as the sexual dogmas they try to impose.’ At the same time, ıt is 
reasonable to suppose that any opposition she has expressed in the past 
towards separatist tactics stems, at least in part, from a conviction that 
the political strategies to which one should lend support are those 
consistent with the aims one wants to achieve—in her case those of 
sexual parity and reconciliation. 


It is a pity that neither Evans nor Okely chooses to pursue these lines 
of investigation, or to review their criticisms of de Beauvoir’s failure 
of emotional empathy with women in the light of the objections she 
herself voiced against intolerance of heterosexuality—objections based 
in her sense that for many women, whatever their politics, homosexuality 
is simply ruled out because of the nature of their desire. It is a pity, 
too, that neither of the two authors—nor de Beauvoir either, it has to 
be said—has anything very positive to offer in the way of alternatives 
to conventional sexual and familial relations. The family is generally 
thought to be a bad thing, but very little is said about what to put in 
its place and there is scarcely any discussion at all of male nurturing or 
shared childcare. Indeed Evans seems almost to accept de Beauvoir’s 
assumption that if women opt for motherhood, they are automatically 
condemned to assume the major, if not exclusive, role in the upbringing 
of the children. One cannot help feeling however that this 1s an absence 
reflective of a more general gap in feminist argument—which, on the 
whole, has offered rather little in the way of imaginative projections of 
what relations between the sexes could be like in a post-patri 
society. Yet without any ‘utopianism’ of that kind, or any clear sense 
of the goals to be achieved, it is not clear by what criteria the various 
strategies proposed by feminists are to be judged, or how progress in 
the advancement of feminism is to be measured. 


It may well be that the development of more positive and constructive 
thinking about the family and heterosexuality is currently deterred by 
fear of the heresy of ‘heterosexism’ that a number of feminists today 
oppose to their own orthodoxy. But it is certainly a fear that should 
not be allowed to dominate feminist discussion, and to which de 
Beauvou’s particular sensibility offers a valuable antidote. It is difficult, 
at any rate, not to feel that some basic sense of balance 1s is jeopardy 
when one can read in an otherwise highly sensitive piece of feminist 
writing: ‘Again, contemporary feminism must make us examine more 
critically the assumption that de Beauvoir and Sartre established a 
relationship different in its essential emotional and sexual assumptions 
from those of the conventional world: merely in terms of the services 
which they provided for each other, it is apparent that on many occasions 
de Beauvoir fulfilled the traditional female role of nurturing and 
assuming domestic responsibilities. During the Second World War it 
was she who scoured Paris for food, and cooked, and during the last 
ten years of Sartre’s life—when he was terribly enfeebled and often 
il—it was de Beauvoir who cared for him and tried to mitigate his 
suffering. >! Their relationship was, of course, ‘conventional’ in these 
ways, and there is no denying the importance of the struggle against 
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the disparities in the respective positions of men and women responsible 
for that “conventionality’. But it is important also to keep in mind that 
it is a bawax convention—or should be—to minister to a dying lifelong 
lover or companion. Any feminism that would sacrifice such a practice 
to its ideological purity would seem to hold out little promise of bliss 
to either sex. 
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> themes 


The Chernobyl disaster in the Soviet Ukraine has riveted attention in 
Europe and beyond on the inherent dangers of nuclear energy. It is 
still not clear what the final cost will be, in terms of radiation deaths, 
cancer rates and soil contamination, but there is already an overwhelm- 
ing case for the world-wide suspension of atomic energy production, 
at least until such time as neither ‘minor’ leakages nor catastrophic 
melt-downs are even a remote statistical possibility. At this stage in the 
evolution of technology, nuclear power clearly cannot be integrated 
into a plan for the harmonious or tolerable development of the pro- 
ductive forces, or indeed for the basic protection of human potential. 
Here in the West, the public authorities and the depraved Cold War 
media have sought to present Chernobyl as somehow resulting from 
defects peculiar to the Soviet system. But at the very height of the tragedy 
iignificant radioactive leaks were reported in Britain and France, while 
he plant administrators at Hamm, West Germany were covering up a 
imilar incident that only came to light several weeks later. The world 
annot afford the irresponsible gamble that there will be no more 
-hernobyls. The threat to countries with a nuclear industry is plain to 
ee, and parts of the Third World now run the risk of being converted 
nto dumping-grounds for the metropolis. For many of the smaller 
1ations of Western Europe, facing nuclear complexes that their larger 
1eighbours have cynically located just across the border, their very 
uture could one day hang on nothing more than the direction of the 
vind. 


n a two-part interview, Zhores Medvedev discusses the technical 
rackground to the Chernobyl disaster and the handling of the crisis by 
ne local and central authorities. There can be little doubt that, once 
he true scale had become known, most of those directly concerned 
rith the situation—from trained firefighters to top nuclear experts— 
pplied themselves with exemplary determination and self-sacrifice to ` 
1e unprecedented task of containing the reactor However, in its 
pproach to popular opinion in the Soviet Union and abroad, the 
ew Kremlin leadership for long seemed incapable of breaking with 
iherited bureaucratic routine and forming a clear political resolve. The 
ontrast with recent Soviet foreign-policy successes, designed to isolate 
1e hard-core reactionaries within NATO and ultimately to reverse the | 


course of the-arms race, could hardly have been more marked. It remains 
to be seen whether, in the crucial area of the economy, conservative 
structures and impulses will continue to hold sway, or whether the 
innovatory style of the Gorbachev team will eventually translate itself 


into far-reaching changes that might help to revive the dynamism of 
the world’s first post-capitalist society. 


In the last months of Britain’s miners’ strike, opinion polls and by- 
elections began to show a slump in support for the Conservative Party 
and a recovery in the fortunes of Labour. But although the unpopularity 
of the Thatcher Government has since been consolidated by its failure 
to defend industrial employment and its eager support for Reagan’s 
attack or Libya, the leaders of the Labour Party have not shown the 
slightest capacity to identify and challenge capitalist decay in Britain 
or the perils of Atlanticism. In fact Labour’s front bench tries to 
show itself just as conformist, moderate and ‘statesman-like’ as the 
parliamentary leadership of the Liberals and SDP. With a third Conserva- 
tive Government still a possibility, given the division of the opposition 
and the absurd vagaries of Britain’s electoral system, debate has again 
emerged, even on the Left, about the possibility of a pact between 
Labour and the Alliance. Impatient with the stagnation of British 
politics and the miserable record of past Labour administrations, some 
have begun to argue that on many issues the policies of Labour’s leadere 
are scarcely, if at all, to the left of those of the Alliance; that while Labouw 
ig committed to unilateral nuclear disarmament, and the removal o 
US nuclear bases, Liberals outside Parliament have also supported 
unilateralism and Neil Kinnock’s pledges will in any case not be 
honoured. Alliance policies on proportional representation or devol. 
ution, it is suggested, would at least bring into question the undemo- 
cratic and archaic structures of the Palace of Westminster. 


In this issue of the Review, Anthony Arblaster shows how foolish i 
would be to suppose that a pact between Labour and the Alliance coulc 
produce radical, let alone socialist, solutions to the many grave problem: 
confronting the British social formation: David Owen and David Stee 
go out of their way to stress their reverence for the British Constitution 
for the Atlantic Alliance and for the fundamental institutions of capita 
lism. They do not even propose a genuine system of proportiona 
representation but multi-member constituencies which would den; 
representation to parties, like the German Greens, with less than twent 
per cent of the vote. A formal or informal pact with the Liberals anc 
SDP, on grounds of parliamentary necessity, would help Labour’s leader 


to bury their remaining radical commitments and to neutralize the 
Party’s Left. Arblaster concludes that the sort of coalition actually in 
prospect is most likely to resemble those ‘National Governments’ to 
which Britain’s ruling class has resorted more than once to stave off 
radical change or challenge. So far as Labour is concerned, such a 
course would actually prolong the misery of Labourism, rather than 
foster a new socialist politics, if not vigorously resisted by the Left. 


Within the Western labour movement, one of the most common argu- 
ments for a retreat from class politics has been that the proletariat, now 
shrunk to a small percentage of the population, is compelled to forge 
new social alliances if there is to be any hope of progressive advance. 
In an extensive survey of recent literature, Peter Meiksins criticizes 
‘both the sociological and political aspects of this approach. However 
differentiated the collective producer may today be in life-style and 
preoccupations, its shared position vis-a-vis capital continues to provide 
a solid basis for a socialist class politics. The task facing the Left is not 
to foster ‘inter-class’ alliances, as if fundamentally different interests 
were at stake, but to work to overcome the internal divisions that market 
realities and ruling-class strategies constantly tend to reproduce on the 
terrain of capitalist society. 


Ernest Mandel’s forthcoming Verso volume, ‘The Meaning of the 
Second World War’, will be one of the few sustained attempts on the 
Marxist Left to weigh the-historical and strategic implications of the 
second great conflagration of the twentieth century. In the article we 
publish below, Mandel draws on the rich tradition of classical Marxism 
to analyse many of the key events and personalities of the war, seeking 
to demonstrate that it is always possible, and necessary, to identify the 
social levers that raise one individual to pre-eminence in his or her 
class. I'he complex unity of the subjective and the objective, defying 
any one-sided, idealist interpretation, still awaits a comprehensive 
theorization, but Mandel’s essay provides invaluable pointers for a 
historically, grounded approach. 


A central preoccupation of post-structuralist philosophy, echoing 
themes already present in Nietzsche, has been a critique of the modern 
subject conceived as a coercive form imposed on the flow of experience. 
Peter Dews conclusively shows that, contrary to a widespread miscon- 
ception, Adorno’s own dialectical critique of ‘identity-thinking’ seeks 
0 move beyond the opposition between bare immediacy and conceptual 
lJetermination. Against the hostile destructiveness of post-structuralist 


thought, which merely transcribes certain discontents with rigid instru- 
mental forms of bourgeois subjectivity, Adorno’s purpose is to mobilize 
the very ‘force of the subject’ to break through the illusion of the 
enclosed self. 


In a comment on Edward Herman’s and James Petras’s ‘Resurgent 
Democracy: Rhetoric and Reality’ (NLR 154), Paul Cammack argues 
that they have seriously underestimated the hegemonic aspirations of 
the ruling classes of South America, and the extent to which the 
collapse of the dictatorships—from Buenos Aires to Brasilia, Haiti to the 
Philippines—expresses a genuine strategic shift on their part. In ous 
reviews section Tamara Deutscher sympathetically examines the auto- 
biographical writing of Marcel Liebman, one of the foremost twentieth- 
century Marxist historians who died earlier this year; Jonathan Rée 
situates Sartre’s recently published ‘Freud Scenario’ within the context 
of his relationship to psychoanalysis; and Geoff Eley assesses Spriano’e 
contribution to our understanding of the later period of the Comintern. 


Finally we would like to apologize for the considerable delay with 
which most of our subscribers received the last issue of the Review. 
This was largely due to unforeseen problems at our printers, and we 
hope that normal schedules will now be resumed. 


interview 
Zhores Medvedev 


Innovation and Conservatism in the New 
Soviet Leadership 


I. The Chernobyl Disaster 


May we begin by discussing the Chernobyl disaster, which bas been at the centre of 
attention in the recent period. Implicit in Western oficial and much press reaction is the 
idea that everything is entirely different over there. More specifically, there are charges 
that the Chernobyl type of reactor is not as safe as those used in the West, that the 
design is primitive or faulty, that there may have been poor workmanship or organization 
in the process of construction. Are such claims valid?* 


I think the design may have been a contributory factor, but not because 
it was primitive or faulty from an operational point of view. The design 
is very sophisticated, but it entails a large number of individual controls, 
many more than are needed in the pressurized water reactors which are 
also produced in the Soviet Union as well as in nuclear industries in 
the West. The Chernobyl reactor came into operation in 1983 and it 
uses graphite rods as well as water. Similar systems also operate in 
Britain and in the US, but they are most useful in the military field 
because they produce the high-grade plutonium needed to make nuclear 
bombs. When the Americans started their civil nuclear power pro- 
gramme they designed an entirely new type of pressurized water reactor 
(PWR) for the purpose, but the Soviet government decided to adapt the 
military design to civilian purposes. 


The key design difference 1s that the PWR system has all the fuel elements 
attached to a single block which is raised and lowered by a single 
control mechanism. The block is comparatively small, with a high 
concentration of uranium attached. When the fuel ts spent, the whole 
block is put in a concrete coffin and disposed of. The graphite-moderated 
reactor, on the other hand, has individual fuel rods, each of which is 
individually controlled, entering a separate pressurized tube, surrounded 
by rods of graphite. This is very convenient if you want to reprocess 
the spent fuel rods to extract plutonium: you can remove one rod at a 
time and introduce it individually into the chemical reprocessing system. 


Miltary reactors of this type are small, but their adoptation for civilian 
use requires a great increase in the number of rods, so that the Chernobyl 
reactor had 1,600 individual tubes with their own separate controls for 
temperature, pressure and so on. This involves much more detailed 
human control over the process but ıt also brings a greater margin for 
human error. Moreover, in the event of a serious accident in the fuel 
process, PWRs present, in principle, a greater danger of melt-down than 
graphite-moderated reactors. The PWRs are much smaller—about two 
to three metres long compared with the eleven to seventeen metres of 
a Chernobyl-type reactor. But the heat from the fuel element 1s much 
more concentrated ın PWRs—which is crucial ın relation to the danger 
of melt-down and a so-called China syndrome. But in the case of 
Chernobyl, the advantage of diffuseness and the presence of more than 
a thousand tons of graphite were cancelled out by the graphite fire. 


Why then do you think that the Soviets decided to persist with this type of reactor 
and to site reactors so near important cities? 


Part of the explanation was a kind of scientific patriotsm. The PWR 
reactors which the USSR produces and exports to Eastern Europe as 
well as the fast-breeders are developed from Amercan models, while 
the graphite reactors were basically invented by Soviet scientists. There 
is also scientific and institutional conservatism: many of the scientists 
who developed the design remain ın powerful positions to this day, 


* The first part of ths interview was conducted for New Lef! Ress ona 16 May 1986; the second part 
n an abodged extract from the current neue of the London journal Labear Focas os Eastors Earepe 
The mterviewers in both cases were Michele Lee and Olrver MacDonald. 
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along with a whole network of research, construction and administrative 
bureaucracies all used to handling this system. 


The decision to site reactors near large cities like Leningrad, Sverdlovsk 
and Kiev was mainly governed by economics. The difference in price 
between nuclear and non-nuclear electricity generation in the Soviet 
Union is very small—Russian economists reckon nuclear power is 
marginally cheaper by a few kopeks a kilowatt. But that marginal 
advantage depends on closeness to big population centres, so that 
electricity power lines are short and the heat from the reactor can be 
used as well. Chernoby] is actually quite far from a large city. Leningrad’s 
reactors are much nearer, as is the Voronezh plant. There is a reactor 
of this type only forty kilometres from Sverdlovsk, which has over a 
milion people, and the Kursk and Kostroma reactors now under 
construction are only two kilometres from the city limits. The other 
factor behind the siting decision is the view expressed by such leading 
scientists as the President of the Academy of Sciences, Alexandrov, that 
unlike Western reactors, Soviet nuclear-power plants are 100 per cent 
safe. This claim may have had some basis in the sense that there had 
not yet been a major accident involving the reactor fuel cycle in a Soviet 
power station, while there had been a number of major accidents of 
this kind in the West. But of course there must have been many minor 
accidents which were not reported, and perhaps also serious accidents 
known only to top designers, scientists and administrators. And of 
course there was the nuclear waste disaster in the Urals. Arbatov, 
writing in Izvestrya the other day, sought to stress that this was the first 
serious reactor accident in the Soviet Union out of a total of 153 
reported throughout the world. But the inescapable fact 1s that this was 
not just one more to add to the list: it was the worst so far. 


Taraing to what actually happened at Chernobyl, do you foal able to maks an 
formed guess at what may have happened and at bow the crisis developed? 


At this stage we can still only guess what happened. We don’t know if 
the crisis began with a technical fault or as a consequence of human 
error, ot both. There could have been a technical fault in one of the 
tubes. These are produced by the thousand in Leningrad and it is 
possible that despite the quality checks one was faulty. A fault in the 
sensor system, apparently imported from the West, could also have 
been responsible. But the accident reminds me of one that occurred in 
a simular type of reactor in Idaho, USA in 1961. There the reactor was 
being shut down for maintenance and the problem occurred when the 
worker did not put the moderating rod in soon enough and the reactor 
became too hot. Three people were killed and the plant was highly 
contaminated. 


The Chernobyl accident began in the early hours of Saturday moming 
when the number of people on the shift was probably minimal. The 
reactor was apparently already shut down for a maintenance check when 
the malfunction occurred. The low staff presence, though fortunate in 
limiting the initial casualties, may have contributed to the disaster that 
was to follow. For with such a complex system, involving individual 
control of all 1,600 pressurized sub-systems, the minimal numbers of 


people on duty were probably not able to analyse and deal effectively 
with the problem. With the reactor shut down and giving out only 6 
per cent of its electrical capacity and only 20 per cent of its heating 
capacity, and with the cooling systems working normally, the people 
on duty may have felt that there could be no serious danger. Whatever 
then happened, whether a rupture or whatever, the result seems to have 
been that the water made contact with the graphite and produced 
quantities of hydrogen. Then the hydrogen caused the roof to collupse 
and this damaged the system—perhaps the cooling process. There was 


an explosion and fire. 


It then seems that the fire service immediately acted, but it is likely that 
nobody inside the station knew exactly what had happened. The firemen 
acted as if it was a roof fire, not a graphite fire that cannot be dealt 
with by using water. So the building was destroyed, probably by the 
time that the administrative personnel had been woken and brought to 
the scene. Efforts would then have been made to call the relevant 
emergency numbers in Moscow and Kiev, but because it was Saturday 
night, the most important nuclear experts may well have been at their 
dachas, for example. Although the administrative leaders on the spot 
could probably have contacted Shcherbitsky (the Ukrainian Party leader) 
or Gorbachev or Ryzhkov, such people would not have known what 
to do—they are not experts. And when the technical authorities ın 
Moscow were contacted, they may have been unable to pet a very 
precise account of events and thus found it extremely difficult to give 
effective advice. 


The Special Nuclear Zone 


What are the chams of command and information likely to bave been once the 
crisis erupted? 


Within a two-and-a-half kilometre radius of the power station there is 
a special zone under the jurisdiction of an all-Union department that 
deals with all atomic energy systems. Information on what occurs in 
the zone 1s classified, the personnel have special clinics, there is a special 
fire service, the personnel have many special privileges, the health 
service has special knowledge of radiation sickness, and so on. The 
zone is largely self-contained as an atomic town, The various organiz- 
ations within it would be linked with their superior levels in Moscow. 
Those responsible for electricity generation would report up to the 
Ministry of Electricity in Moscow, but all aspects of the fuel cycle in 
the reactor would come under the Atomic Energy authority in Moscow, 
known as the Ministry of Medium Machinery. The same chain of 
command would apply to the health service in the zone, which would 
report to the Health Ministry in Moscow. 


By contrast, the Communist Party in the zone would report to the Kiev 
Obkom and on to the Ukrainian Central Committee, which has a special 
department handling all power stations ın the Ukrainian Republic. But 
operational command in the face of the reactor breakdown would lie 
not with the Party secretary but with the director, the chief engineer 
and so on, who could report direct to Moscow. The various technical 
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and administrative organizations in the zone would of course communi- 
cate with Kiev as well, but advice and orders would come from Moscow 
on how to handle the crisis. This separation of the zone from the 
surrounding administration was important during the crisis. The health 
and fire services outside the zone were the normal local units without 
any specialist knowledge, so that when the power station fire service 
found itself unable to cope and called for assistance, the regular fire- 
fighters from Kiev and the town of Chernobyl seem to have lacked the 
necessary protective clothing, respiratory apparatus and special training. 
Most of the fatal and very severe cases of radiation seem to have been 
amongst those local fire-brigade personnel. What they did manage to 
do was to prevent the fire from spreading to the other three operational 
reactors. This was, of course, an extremely important achievement— 
debris from the exploston landed on the other reactors, and if the fire 
had spread to them there would have been a terrible catastrophe that 
could have devastated the whole of Ukraine. On the Monday, the 
authorities in Moscow asked the Swedes about handling graphite fires, 
but probably Soviet scientists already knew that they should use boron 
and lead. 


If the handling of the crisis at the reactor was in the hands of scientific experts, 
the decisions on evacuating people from the surrounding area were presumably 
taken by the Ukrainan sowernment. 


Yes, this would have been a matter for the government in Kiev. Their 
first difficulty was probably that they lacked the equipment to measure 
just how high were the radiation levels. Secondly, they had to arrange 
transport. In America or Britain people would have been able to drive 
out of the area in their cars, but in the Soviet Union most people do 
not have cars. The authorities could not tell people to leave their 
homes—it’s more dangerous walking outside—so they probably told 
them to keep their windows closed while awaiting transport. In fact 
the evacuation arrangements, which should have had top priority, were 
handled very inefficiently. Gorbachev in his speech said that evacuation 
was carried out in a matter of hours: this was true, but it was thirty- 
six hours and that time-lag made a very big difference. For the people 
of Chernobyl it was a matter of six days. 


How is it possible to explain this delay? Were they frightened of creating panic, 
or complacent because the wind was blowing the other way? 


Both these things were probably factors. But it is also likely that the 
government concentrated on the short-term rather than long-term effects 
of contamination. Without prior public discussion of these long-term 
dangers, and with genetics only beginning as a regular part of the 
educational system in universities after the fall of Lysenko in the late 
19608, there may simply have been ignorance of these problems on the 
part of the government. Research work published in the Soviet Union 
focuses only on radiation sickness, not on the later risks of cancer. 


The Sovist government established a Commission under Deputy Premer Sheher- 
bina to investigate the disaster and then some days later Prime Minister Ryzbkov 
and I_jgachey arrived on the sceme and gave the impression of overriding those who 
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were previously ia charge. Some people have seen this as a move by Moscow against 
the Ukrainian axthorities, through disatisfaction with their handling of the crisis. 
How do you explain these events? 


My own view is that the central government was already in charge of 
the crisis before Ryzhkov and Ligachev arrived, although there were 
probably disagreements in Moscow itself. The Ministry of Health and 
other responsible agencies would have understood quite well the gravity 
of the contamination problem and exerted pressure on the government 
to evacuate a much larger area than Pripyat and some other settlements 
in the path of the radiation plume. The reactor was still emitting very 
high levels of radiation and had created a cloud above the reactor that 
was very dangerous for the immediate region. It was also possible that 
the winds would change. The Ministry of Health, then, probably insisted 
that as many as 2 hundred thousand people should be evacuated. I think 
it was also well aware that the crops in the region would have to be 
destroyed and that the top-soil could not be used. There must have 
been resistance to such demands from other quarters in the government: 
long-term mass evacuation is very expensive in terms of accommodation, 
jobs to be found, compensation and so on. 


At the same time, people in Chernobyl, for example, knew that those 
in Pripyat had been evacuated, and it seems that there was the beginning 
of panic as they tried to leave on their own. In this situation, the visit 
by Ryzhkov and Ligachev was probably designed to settle the dispute 
within the government on whether a large-scale evacuation was necess- 
ary The idea that they were there to override local government resist- 
ance to evacuation 1s not convincing, because the costs of this and all 
other measures would fall upon central government. 


Lat ns now turn to the Sovist government's failure immediately to inform the 
Scandinavian countries and perhaps Poland abont the accident. It bas been 
suggested the great beat from the reactor seat the radiation so high so fast that 
the accident did not soem very grave at first. Do yon find this explanation credible? 


No. I am sure they knew very well how grave the accident was, and 
the radiation levels at the plant’s meteorological tower would have been 
very high. But they evidently did not realize how far up into the 
atmosphere the radiation had been pushed by the heat, nor how far the 
plume would travel. If they had known this, they would not have 
engaged in the silly denial when questions were first raised by other 
governments. The initial strontium and caesium readings had suggested 
that the plume was probably smaller than it in fact was. 


The Economic Repercussions 


What repercussions is the disaster likely to bave on crops, soil, mater and so 
forth, and on the regional economy as a whole? 


It 1s too early to give a precise answer because the government has not 
yet published estimates of contamination in the areas extending outwards 
from the plant. All we have to go on are the estimates of Swedish 
nuclear physicists that the total emission of strontium and caesium is 
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about ten million curies. If this figure is approximately correct, between 
five and ten thousand square kilometres (14 and 24 million acres) 
will be unsuitable for agricultural use for at least a decade unless 
decontamination measures are taken. Such decontamination would 
involve removing the top soil—not out of the question in this very rich 
Black Earth region—but huge storage spaces would have to be found 
and the whole operation would be very difficult and expensive. Altoge- 
ther some one per cent of the total cultivated land in the Soviet Union 
would be affected. For the first few days the radiation was carried over 
the Pripyat Marshes which, though not important agriculturally, drain 
into the Pripyat and Dneiper rivers and thence into the Black Sea. Later 
the wind changed and brought contamination to the fertile land between 
Chernobyl and Kiev. 


It seems that the total amount of radiation released in this accident is 
comparable to that in the Urals accident of the 19508, where vegetation 
and animal life died within a thousand-square-kilometre exclusion zone 
and important Siberian rivers received water from contaminated lakes. 
In that case the government built dams and created an isolated hydrologi- 
cal system. But the area in the Urals was at the source of rivers, while 
in the Pripyat region the rivers are very powerful and it does not seem 
possible to establish an isolated hydrological system. As for the nuclear 
town at Chernobyl itself, the government is now saying that it will 
speedily complete decontamination and bring the other reactors into 
operation. But I doubt whether this will happen. They will first have 
to make an extremely detailed examination of the plant, and this can 
take years rather than months. It could also be wiser to wait a couple 
of years, until radiation levels are much lower, before going back to 
normal working hours in the nuclear zone. 


What is your judgement of the authoritres’ information policy after the inital 
attempt to remain silent on the accident ceased? 


The government was prepared to release some information on what 
was happening at the plant and on casualty figures, but no information 
was regularly issued on levels of radiation. The data that were released 
came from Soviet spokespeople abroad, and were not given to the 
population through the Soviet media. In the case of Three Mile Island 
in the United States, the crisis was immediately reported by the media 
and hour-by-hour readings of the radiation levels were issued by the 
press, although the company running the plant delayed releasing all the 
information available to ıt on what had actually happened inside the 
plant. In Chernobyl, the first information on levels of radioactivity was 
given by the Moscow Party Secretary, Yeltsin, on the 3rd of May, when 
he was in West Germany for the Communist Party Congress. He was 
pressed by Western journalists and revealed that the level of radioactivity 
was two hundred remgens an hour. This was the news that raised the 
alarm in West Germany because such levels are well above the safety 
limit for local people. Later, at an official press conference in Moscow, 
Shcherbina gave a figure one thousand times less: he spoke of 200 
milliremgens not remgens, and he did not indicate the area to which 
this figure applied. Much later still, when the physicist from the Atomic 
Energy authority in Vienna was given the chance to fly over the reactor, 
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he carried his own measuring machine with him and recorded levels 
much higher than Shcherbina’s and much lower than Yeltsin’s (which 
had probably been accurate for the first few days). Even now the figures 
for such things as soil contamination have not been released. 


Conld we finally turn to the political repercussions of the Chernobyl disaster 
within the Somest Union, and first of all with the Ukraine? At first the people 
of Kiev seemed to respond to the news of the accident very calmly, but later there 
seems to bave been some panic and the anthorities, after considerable delay, 
imposed severe restrictions om everyday routines and this made it clear that 
contamination levels were bigh. The whols population of the city must be asking 
questions, wanie thoroxgh safety measures to be taken and wondsring whether 
events wore badly mishandled by the government. There must be scientists tm Kiep 
who can estimate the real damage and health risks. 


It is true that the public in Kiev was initially very complacent, but later 
this rapidly changed to a mood of alarm which could create serious 
poutical and policy problems for the government. If this popular 
pressure mounts, a number of people will be removed from their jobs. 
The Ukrainian Party Secretary, Shcherbitsky, has been strangely silent 
during the whole affair, not visiting the plant or issuing public state- 
ments, 80 it is possible that he is already out of action. The government 
will be under strong pressure to issue the fullest account of what has 
happened and of the exact ecological and health repercussions: 1t may 
even feel ıt necessary to organize a referendum on the future of the 
nuclear industry. (There was some mention of the possible use of 
referenda to decide important issues at the time of the Congress and 
the right to hold referenda is in the consutution.) 


As far as Gorbachev himself 1s concerned, his authonty will not have 
been enhanced by his handling of the crisis and his delay in making 
any statement. When he finally spoke on television, his address was 
disappointing in the sense that he said nothing new that had not already 
been said by others. Gorbachev cannot be held to account for the 
accident itself, or for the nuclear programme at Chernobyl and else- 
where, but he will be judged responsible uf there is a second accident: 
he cannot afford that. 


The Soviet leadership now faces very difficult policy choices because 
the energy programme agreed at the Congress places great stress on a 
rapid expansion of civilian nuclear power, doubling output in this five- 
year plan and increasing it five or six-fold by the year two thousand. 
There are some signs that the Politburo 1s not united in its attitude. 
Ryzhkov has a long record of being an enthusiast from his days in 
Sverdlovsk, where the first nuclear power plant was built in 1963 
and the first fast-breeder reactor was established. He also lobbied for 
Sverdlovsk to obtain a third reactor, and may well have been responsible 
for the high priority attached to nuclear power 1n the current five-year 
plan. Gorbachev, on the other hand, seems much less committed. When 
he was in charge of agriculture, he allowed very strong criticism to 
come from the agricultural sector against the loss of land to nuclear 
power zones. And in his Leningrad policy speech last year he rightly 
stressed that the main priority in energy should be conservation, satis- 
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fying requirements by cutting down the very large margins of wasteful 
consumption. Gorbachev, then, may be inclined to examine the option 
of calling a referendum on the whole issue of nuclear power, as they 
have done in Sweden and Austria. That would, of course, be the best 
decision and require a full disclosure of information and a wide-ranging 
public debate. But it is impossible to predict whether the present Soviet 
leadership would be prepared to make such a major break with the past. 


If, as ıs evidenth the case, the Gorbaches leadership cannot be beld responsible 
for the Chernobyl disaster, does its handling of the events nevertheless express a 
general point about sts present direction? 


We can see several elements in its handling of the disaster, whose 
combination is characteristic of wider difficulties in Soviet government. 
Whereas the scientists and technicians who played a central role 
displayed great resources of skill, courage and ingenuity, the govern- 
ment itself showed a disturbing lack of competence and imagination in 
tackling the human consequences. More generally, the whole nuclear 
programme of which Chernoby] is a part involves a mixture of technocra- 
tic enthusiasm and conservative lack of foresight that marks much of 
the thinking of the present leadership. The search for innovation, within 
a basically conservative framework, is a formula for other painful 
experiences of failure, hopefully far less tragic than the Chernobyl 
disaster. 


Il. Old Problems, New Solutions? 


Just a year after Chernenko’s death, we bare many new faces in the Soviet 
leadership, in fact a nsw team, backed by a party congress and supported by 
many sew recruits to the Central Committee. Could you first take ns bebind tbe 
gib media phrases about the new leadership and assess their background, beginning 
with Gorbachev bim self? 


What is peculiar about Gorbachev’s background is that there is nothing 
very remarkable about it, nothing which marked him out as someone 
about to achieve important results, even in a field in which he considered 
himself to be an expert. He graduated in law from Moscow University, 
but never worked as a procurator or lawyer or in any field relevant 
to his profession. On graduating he immediately started professional 
Komsomol work and later moved on to party work in Stavropol Kra, 
an almost entirely agricultural region, apart from a small amount of 
light industry and food-processing. Gorbachev apparently decided that 
an agricultural qualification would be important for his promotion in 
such a region, so he took a five-year correspondence course in agricul- 
tural economics and graduated in 1967. This enabled him to claim 
expert status and so qualify as party secretary in a grain-producing 
region. So when he became a Central Committee secretary, he was put 


in charge of agriculture. 


He replaced Kulakov, who died in 1978 either from a heart attack or 
from being driven to commit suicide. Kulakov had been a powerful 
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figure, comparatively young at sixty when he died, a member of the 
Politburo as well as a CC secretary and the man in line to succeed 
Brezhnev. Brezhnev was ill at the time and his group had no other 
obvious successor: Chernenko was not then ready, while Kinlenko and 
Suslov were too old. But it was Kulakov who died, and Gorbachev 
took over his responsibility for agriculture. Kulakov had been fairly 
successful—agriculture had been doing quite well up to 1978. Gorba- 
chev’s first agricultural campaign was in 1979 and the results were very 
poor. This could have been accidental, of course, due to the peculiarities 
of a given year. But 1980 was also very bad and 1981 was a disaster: 
only 155 milion tonnes of grain produced—7o million short of the 
plan—and from then on Soviet grain production figures were classified. 


Andropov gave him much more power, so that he would have greater 
authority to deal with the problems. With Andropov’s death Gorbachev 
became second in command, still in charge of agriculture. Yet agricul- 
ture still performed very badly. Nineteen eighty-four was a new disaster 
and the Soviet Union had to import 5; million tonnes of grain, the 
highest figure ever recorded for any country and higher than the amount 
the state was able to procure domestically through Agroprom and from 
the grain market. Since becoming General Secretary, Gorbachev has 
retained overall control over agriculture: 1985 output remained as bad 
as the previous year’s, indeed slightly lower in per capita terms. Thus, 
in the particular field where Gorbachev has had the chance to prove 
himself, there has been no improvement, only decline. He has tried 
very hard, introducing new methods, new approaches, new intensive 
technologies, new investments in mechanization and construction, 
increasing salaries and bonuses. But the result of all this has been no 
improvement in output, only higher production costs and a larger 
burden on the state ın economic terms. 


Do you think, then, that apart from Gorbachev's evident tactical skills as a 
politician, be lacks competence? 


He ıs competent, but within certain limits. Brezhnev was 2 part-time 
leader, who could do nothing without his advisers. Gorbachev is far 
more energetic and tries very hard, but his policy horizon has stretched 
no further than the limits of the existing system. All his efforts in 
agriculture were devoted to proving that the established system of 
strictly centralized planning can work successfully and productively. 
This narrow approach was bound to fail. He tried to be a more or less 
traditional party man, telling people what to do and how to do it—the 
old method of pressure from the top. This was certainly more to the 
point than, for example, much of Khrushchev’s pressure on agriculture 
in the late 19508. Yet in many cases it was counter-productive. He did 
not seem to realize that built into the present system of agricultural 
management are many negative elements that prevent the system from 
working effectively. 


The impression you give of Gorbachev is of a twenty-years-yoxnger version of 
Brexbaev, a party bureaxcrat rather than a techwocrat full of mew policy ideas 


This is true, though he is a cleverer man than Brezhnev. His political 
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style is in some ways reminiscent of Khrushchev’s, with his walks 
through the streets, visiting factories and restaurants and talking to 
people. Brezhnev never did this: he preferred Potemkin villages. But 
Khrushchev was much more genuinely courageous, prepared to take 
enormous risks. He had lived through the terror and survived, and was 
ready to tackle truly dangerous characters like Beria. Gorbachev has 
not achieved power through those kinds of conditions; he is a much 
more cautious type of person, with the limitations of a typical apparat- 
chik, lacking Khrushchev’s radicalism. 


The second most powerful man in the new team woxld appear to be Ligaches, 
who seems to embody the new puritanism within the leadership. What is bis 
background? 


Ligachev occupies the place as chief ideologist formerly held by Suslov. 
He 1s a very independent figure, not Gorbachev’s man, promoted 
by Andropov, and very powerful. His biography is brighter than 
Gorbachev’s though similar. He also was a Komsomol secretary, in 
Novosibirsk. But he did better, moving straight into the organizational 
department in Moscow in the Khrushchev period. Then in 1965 he was 
sacked by Brezhnev and sent off as party secretary in Tomsk, while 
Kapitonov was put in charge of the centre. Ligachev languished in 
Tomsk for 18 years, without promotion, until Andropov brought him 
back. Unlike Gorbachev he is a puritan and a very strict ideologist, 
fully committed to the party’s historic goals and role. He is probably a 
more competent ideologist than Suslov, better educated and more 
experienced in the ideological field. 


Ryzkboo, the nw Prime Minister, on the other band, ts surely a techuocrat, as 
are many of the otber new leaders. 


Yes, he 1s. Until 1975 he worked in industry as a chief engineer. He 
graduated from the Ural Polytechnic and became director of Uralmash. 
He then became a member of the government as deputy of the Planning 
Commission, and was appointed a CC Secretary only three years ago. 
He will understand much better than Gorbachev the needs of industrial 
managers, what they require for success, and he will try to defend their 
interests. I doubt that he will feel it necessary to seek Gorbachev's 
advice on economics problems, for it is only in the last year that the 
General Secretary began to learn the workings of the industrial economy. 
It is very possible that tensions may arise between the two men, 
similar to those between Kosygin—a very knowledgeable economic 
administrator—and Brezhnev. Three times Kosygin wanted to resign 
because of his differences with Brezhnev over economic priorities. 
Unless Gorbachev is prepared to give Ryzhkov a free hand, the same 
sort of conflicts may arise. 


How do you rate these mew, younger technocratst 


The most brilliant generation of technocrats in Soviet history were 
those who came to prominence in the Stalin period, often at a very 
young age. The people who rule now are not of this technical calibre, 
they do not give an impression of being unique or irreplaceable. They 
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have had to move very slowly, step by step up the ladder, before 
reaching high positions well into middle age. 


The impression, nevertheless, is that in contrast to the endemic chentelism of the 
Brezhnev period, when promotions were determined as much by personal connections 
as by qualification, Gorbachev is attempting to stress technical competence in bis 


Promotion by personal connection is not by any means ended. Gorba- 
chev has given important posts to friends who have no qualification 
for the job. Take, for example, Murakhovsky, who has been put in 
charge of the new consolidated committee that oversees the whole of 
agriculture and has also been appointed First Deputy Prime Minister-— 
a post giving him the right to bypass Ryzhkov and report directly to 
the Politburo. Murakhovsky has had very limited education, at a 
teachers’ institute; he has no agricultural qualifications; he 1s a bureau- 
crat, not a technocrat at all. Gorbachev met him in 1955, when he 
retumed from Moscow University to Stavropol. Murakhovsky was then 
already a Komsomol secretary, more senior than Gorbachev, and gave 
him 2 job in the Komsomol apparat. They have been together ever 
since. When Gorbachev became a CC secretary in Moscow, he got his 
friend the job of Stavropol first secretary, jumping over three or four 
other people. The same pattern has been repeated now. 


Look also at Razumovsky, the new head of the Organization Depart- 
ment, in charge of cadres, 2 very high and important job which should 
be held by a CC secretary. He is an old friend from an executive 
committee at Krasnodar in the Kuban, who was then promoted to the 
job of krai committee secretary. He was Gorbachev’s ally in the struggle 
against the corrupt Brezhnev crony Medunov. Or again, the new 
Minister of the Interior replacing Fedorchuk has no experience whatever 
in the Ministry. His sole qualification for the job is his personal 
friendship with Gorbachev, from his time in Stavropol. This is a strange 
way to make top ministerial appointments. The same pattern applies to 
Yakovlev, the new head of the Propaganda Department of the CC He 
has a reputation for being more liberal. He was sacked from the 
department twelve years ago by Brezhnev. He had been produaing 
sophisticated ideological articles, but Suslov became very jealous, picked 
an argument with him and had him packed off as ambassador to Canada. 
Yet we cannot assume that Gorbachev has appointed him because of 
Yakovlev’s supposedly liberal outlook. His promotion comes from the 
personal friendship he established with Gorbachev during the latter’s 
visit to Canada in 1983. Gorbachev brought him back, made him chief 
of some sort of Institute, used him as his adviser for his British trip 
and has now made this 62-year-old head of Propaganda. All these are 
examples of a very traditional method of making top appointments. 


Technology & Science 


Turning now from personnel to policy, can we begin with a constant theme of 
Gorbachev's, the noed to carry through the scientific-technological revolution and 
modernize Sortat technology. What are the problems m this area and how is the 
mw leadership trysag to tackle them? 
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In the 1960s, the scientific gap between the Soviet Union and the West 
started to narrow, so that in my book on Soviet science in 1977 I made 
some very optimistic prognoses. But in the last six or seven years the. 
gap has been widening in a number of scientific fields. I can see this 
most strongly in my own field of biochemistry and genetics, where a 
new scientific revolution began in 1973—75. This depends upon the use 
of a very high level of computer technology and new biological equip- 
ment to produce new enzymes, new biochemical products of a very 
high level of purity. To make a biochemical analysis of a DNA, to 
present the structure of a gene, you need computerization to find out 
if the spots have a particular sequence. This has produced very rapid 
progress, related to thousands of new products. Yet in the Soviet Union 
there has been hardly any advance in this field. They now depend 
entirely on foreign equipment and foreign chemicals and enzymes. 
Soviet scientific managers have pressed the government for help and 
the government has provided a great deal of extra money. This has 
been spent on huge buildings, some twenty times bigger than my 
institute here ın London. Yuri Ovchinnikov, director of molecular 
biology in Moscow, has built his institute with twelve six-storey build- 
ings arranged across a wide space to look like a double helix from the 
air, with some six thousand staff. Yet at the last biochemical congress 
they did not present a single paper, because they are not able to produce 
at the level required by international meetings. 


The problem is partly institutional. You need small biotechnological 
enterprises employing research scientists, producing a small amount of 
a one-off enzyme, in a field which depends upon thousands of different 
enzymes. Each enterprise can be geared to different commercial prod- 
ucts. But such small units are not at all popular in the Soviet Union, 
where all commercial work 1s differentiated through the Ministries, so 
that scientists do one thing and high technology does another, and 
microbiology is mostly oriented to producing proteins for livestock. 


We see the same problem ın virology. The Soviet Union claims to have 
no AIDS, but the truth is they have no industry of monoclonal antibodies 
which could identify the AIDS virus. Evgeny Chazev, who has now 
gained a Nobel Peace Prize, has built the world’s biggest cardiological 
centre, linked to the Kremlin hospital: a huge complex of seven different 
institutes. But they cannot carry out many of the coronary operations 
that hospitals here can do, such as bypass operations, open-heart surgery, 
transplants and so on. The same story can be told ın the pharmacological 
and pharmaceutical industry as well. 


Are thers any proposals for reform m this field? 


There are, but they are not radical enough. You need to change the 
infrastructure. This does not mean private enterprise, but ıt does mean 
that state-related laboratories and centres should have a more flexible 
system of commercial activity, able to link up with other systems 
without passing through a ministry. Some efforts are being made 1n this 
field, but it is necessary to change the financial incentives as well, 
so that the successful development of new products for commercial 
enterprises produces financial rewards. In the Soviet Union, this remains 
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at the level of demands from high officials for scientists to produce 
better results from links with industry. The whole structure of Soviet 
science remains so rigid and hierarchical that young scientists have very 
little opportunity to be independent. This is a problem here as well, 
but a young scientist in our institute who produces a very good paper 
can quickly become well known and influential, finding a new job and 
a much higher salary, in America or elsewhere. In the Soviet Union, 
only the top scientists are considered authorities: however good a young 
scientist is, he or she remains junior, can use new work only through 
the co-operation of the senior people—someone from the Academy— 
and has no opportunity to present it at international meetings. 


There is a lack of freedom ın a real sense: freedom of collaboration, of 
presentation and publication and of travel. Moreover, a scientist’s career 
is weighed down by the paraphernalia of degrees and titles and political 
loyalties—and this situation is actually getting worse rather than better. 
In the 19508 scientists were the freest people, had high prestige and 
good salaries. Now other jobs are more attractive to bright young 
people, and scientists and particularly technologists are getting very 
low salaries. There is also a generational problem. From the time of 
Stalin’s death to the mid-19608 there was a sharp increase in the number 
of scientists, from 150,000 to about 700,000, and there were new centres 
like Novosibirsk. Young people like myself could advance very rapidly 
to become laboratory heads. Now they are older, have many titles, but 
are not always able to produce. Research is now very expensive and 
new vacancies are limited. 


Also, that was a time of liberalization, with freer discussions of political 
subjects, when there was no direct connection between your political 
views and promotion. Solzhenitsyn describes in “The Oak and the Calf 
how Suslov shook his hand at a writers’ meeting. This atmosphere 
ended with the invasion of Czechoslovakia. We can scarcely imagine 
Ligachev—the present-day Suslov—shaking hands with a writer who 
produced works ın the style of Solzhenitsyn. Nowadays a scientist 
who expresses any unorthodox or dissenting views has no chance of 
promotion. Gaining new titles and awards is very closely linked with 
political loyalties. Scientists are under much greater ideological and 
political control and all this has seriously affected the development of 
science. 


Do you think a person lke Gorbaches is aware of these problems? 


He is not aware of them: he believes the party is the fount of supreme 
wisdom in all things and that, if you want scientists to do something, 
you give them the money, tell them what to do and they will do ıt. 
This may have worked in Stalin’s tme, when one man like Kurchatov 
could make an enormous difference in a field like atomic weapons: 
Stalin gave him an unlimited bank balance and Kurchatov produced 
the bomb. But when they did the same thing with Chazev to tackle 
heart disease, he built his huge cardiological complex, yet coronaries 
and heart attacks have increased rapidly and now account for an even 
higher percentage of deaths than before. 
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So this old approach does not work. You need to mobilize thousands 
of scientists to do better work; this requires giving them great freedom 
of expression and cutting down the hierarchy to alow more chances to 
the young. Yet Gorbachev has strengthened the hierarchy. There used 
to be just junior and senior scientists: now we have junior scientist, 
scientist, senior scientist, chief scientist and leading scientist. Then there 
is a second hierarchy of administrative positions, and a third hierarchy 
of ttles—PhD candidate, Doctor, Corresponding Member of the Acad- 
emy, Academician. So, in all, there are three parallel systems of pro- 
motion. This is an extremely silly way of diverting scientists from their 
research. Here we see the main contradiction in Gorbachev’s whole 
approach. He wants to create a very sophisticated, high-technology, 
highly productive society; yet at the same time he wants to keep 
everything under control and ensure that the party bureaucracy can 
claim all credit for the better life. There is no serious attempt to delegate 
power and decision-making to the lower level. 


Agriculture 


In discussing Gorbachev's record you underlined the acute problems besetting 
agriculture. How do you define these problems and what signs are there of new 
ideas for tackling them within the leadership? 


Agricultural improvement 1s the key element in any effort to restore 
dynamic economic growth. It is a very difficult problem to which there 
is no single comprehensive answer. Take Central Asia, for example— 
the one region where the rural population is growing very rapidly. The 
area specializes in cotton, based on irrigation, providing a lot of cash 
for local people. It now produces too much cotton for Soviet needs, s0 
more than a million tonnes are exported. Yet the region has to umport 
food; the irrigation system 1s drying up the Aral Sea, depleting the fish 
population rapidly; and there is no economic incentive for the region 
to switch from cotton to maize or com. This situation, which stems 
from Stalin’s decision to develop cotton production in the 19308 when 
the Soviet Union had to import fifty per cent of 1ts cotton, no longer 
makes any sense. Problems are quite different in other areas. In the 
Caucasus and the central Russian region, there is serious rural depopu- 
lation. This involves not just a shift to the towns, but one within the 
rural areas from small villages into larger, better equipped villages. 
Thus, between Moscow and the Urals, there are now some 150,000 
villages which are considered to have no future, while only some 90,000 
are designated to continue developing. These ghost villages have small 
fields which are no longer being cultivated, buildings which are left 
empty. This involves a very large waste of resources. There have been 
articles in the press—from the Smolensk region, for example—about 
people wanting to take over and work these deserted farms, as contract 
brigades producing not necessarily for the market directly but for nearby 
collective farms. Officials have blocked this as illegal, because it would 
amount to private-family farming and the people involved could make 
more money than nearby collective farmers. People from the towns 
would also like to buy such farms as dachas, but peasants are forbidden 
to sell. 
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There is also the pfoblem of how the land would be worked. You 
wouldn’t need large machines—a horse would do for ploughing. But 
using a horse for such a purpose is illegal. Horses can be used for sport, 
or for transport by old-age pensioners, but not as a means of production 
held in private hands. This was one of the hallowed decrees of the 
revolution. In such an extraordinarily diversified country, attempts to 
produce central directives providing general answers simply don’t work. 
Thus Gorbachev was in favour of more irrigation, so the Ministry of 
Irrigation introduced what could be called mass-produced irrigation. It 
benefited some types of fields, over-salinated others and destroyed yet 
others. The same pattern occurred in the mass production of fertilizers, 

producing an imbalance between nitrogen, phosphates and potassium 
salts. Moreover, to apply fertilizers without tackling the shortage of 
pesticides and herbicides can result in developing weeds rather than 
crops. These problems are accentuated when you move from extensive 
agriculture with large fallow areas to the more intensive methods 
favoured by Gorbachev. These intensive methods require a very com- 
plex system of chemical products applied on the basis of careful analysis 
of the local soil. Decisions of this sort must be taken by local farmers: 
they cannot be taken centrally. The consequence of many central 
decisions has been a serious erosion of soils and a decline in fertility. 


When Gorbachev was dealing with agriculture under Brezhnev, his idea 
was to create a single agro-industrial complex: to organize agriculture, 
the industries providing inputs for ıt and the food-processing industries 
into a single network. This may have been based on a comparison with 
the relationship between the mulitary and industry, but the analogy was 
not fully applied. For ın that field, the consumer—the military—has 
sovereignty, can pick and choose what it wants. But Gorbachev gave 
the kolkhozes and sovkhozes no such rights. Indeed, with a single big 
system it was the producers—the tractor industry, for example—which 
had the whip hand. They could sell all their equipment, often of very 
poor quality and not even assembled. The kolkhoz has no right to 
refuse the equipment; ıt has to pay for it, assemble ıt and, if there is a 
fault repair ıt. 


Even when the producers take a lot of trouble to produce modem 
equipment things can go badly wrong. For example, they have recently 
introduced a new combine-harvester for the whole country, called the 
Don. It should have been produced by 1984, but wil not be ready till 
the end ofthe five-year plan. For although it has computerization, a 
very comfortable cabin and so on, it is too heavy and damages the soil: 
therefore, ıt now has to be substantially modified. Similar problems 
arise for the food industry. It has to buy from the kolkhozes at a much 
higher price than its own retal pnce—paying four or five roubles for 
meat that it must sell for two. So there 1s no economic incentive to 
improve food-processing, food retailers are run down and the food is 


poorly prepared. 


Towards the end of last year, Gorbachev made a drastic move at the 
centre, scrapping the seven ministries involved in agriculture, making 
many thousands of bureaucrats redundant and establishing a single 
committee with a single chairperson. But this will bring some improve- 
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ment only if ıt is combined with a genuine devolution of decision- 
making, giving greater independence to collective farms and individual 
farmers; also to different regions, to establish their own quotas and have 
more or less full rights to decide on their own methods. This must be 
a genuine decentralization, not a replacement of ministerial by party 
centralization as occurred under Khrushchev. Furthermore, there must 
be more private agriculture on the Hungaran model in regions with 
shortages of rural population. I am not in favour of generalized private 
agriculture—this is ın any case no longer possible in the Soviet Union— 
but the private element must be increased. It may even be that the 
Chinese system of maintaining nationalization of the land, but leasing 
it to peasants for twenty-four years, could be applied. 


Can Gorbaches bring himself to accept changes of this scope? 


I believe he will be pragmatic and flexible enough to do so. But it will 
not be easy for him to admit that the present system, which he has for 
so long said can be made to work, cannot in fact be made to function 
better and must be changed. There were some signs before and during 
the 27th Party Congress that some new structural ideas are being 
considered, involving economic liberalization of rural services and 
even of the over-large kolkhozes themselves, introducing more private 
initiative. But there are great ideological inhibitions against openly 
proclaiming such changes, despite the fact that Brezhnev himself dou- 
bled the permitted size of private plots. The problem is that if the 
private sector in the countryside becomes richer than the state sector, 
there will be social and ideological tensions; yet, if there 1s no change, 
there will not be adequate growth. 


Industry 


From what you have said, it would appear that in the short term ibs new team 


has no prospect of a rapid reversal of agriculture’s poor performance. Oxick 
successes must then depend upon industrial growth. Are there signs of a genurtnsly 


atw approach in this field? 


There has been some real debate in the press about economic reform. 
There are people putting forward models involving market competition, 
in the sense that in every industry there would be alternative suppliers 
to choose from. Some people in the West seem to think that Agan- 
begyan—the economist who has been director of the economic research 
institute in Novosibirsk, and who has been advising Gorbachev— 
belongs to this school, but they are wrong. Aganbegyan’s model 
involves computerization of the economy to such a pitch of co-ordi- 
nation and smooth administration that optimal outcomes are achieved 
in every branch. Even Kosygin’s 1965—66 reform, which was suppressed, 
was more revolutionary than this in trying to use market mechanisms. 


Gorbachev and Ryzhkov are strongly criticizing Soviet science and 
technology for seeking only to improve existing industrial systems, 
whereas these systems are themselves out of date and unable to compete 
on the world market. The key slogans are for new technology, computer- 
ization and automation. Yet the mechanism for inducing such changes 
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remains the old administrative system. There is no mystery about this. 
In 1985 we had a series of speeches from Gorbachev—first in Leningrad, 
then at Kiev, at Minsk and in the Tyumen oil region—spelling out his 
economic policy. In addition, we have the new five-year plan and the 
fifteen-year economic project for the Party Congress—a vast number 
of documents on economic plans. All this amounts to the old system 
of detailed plan targets for every sector. 


Aganbegyan’s mathematical model-building may be valuable, but it 
doesn’t replace competition, which acts as a pressure on enterprises to 
conform to the model. What 18 lacking in the USSR is freedom for 
managers to colloborate outside the framework of the centralized 
ministerial system, or to collaborate with the Eastern bloc—never mind 
the West. In the West such computerized models are used in large 
companies, but they work because managers have unrestricted access 
to other companies’ products. In the Soviet Union all such access must 
pass through the central ministries, which must co-ordinate. And this 
central apparat does not consist of economists or computer experts but 
of bureaucrats, who in fact achieve very poor co-ordination. Thus for 
the computer model to work, it would be necessary to get rid of this 
central administrative apparat Moreover, the economic departments of 
the party would also have to be made redundant. Each ministry has, 
standing above it, the relevant party department supervising it ın a 
system of dual administration. There 18 also no free exchange of technical 
and scientific know-how. Futhermore, the party apparat does not use 
computers for its decision-making—at decides in the old way. So you 
have more than sixty of these ministries as a very heavy bureaucratic 
weight on this computerized model. 


My expectation is that all these long-term output targets now being 
agreed are not realistic, any more than the ten-year food programme 
drawn up by Gorbachev at the start of the 19808 was realistic: in 
none of its five years of operation so far has it achieved results even 
approximating to its targets. Of course, agriculture depends upon the 
weather, so much criticism may seem misplaced. But the industrial 
targets depend upon new technologies, which Gorbachev wants to be 
developed internally, not imported from the West. This is not an easy 
or predictable job, and it is where the main bottleneck will be. A mass 
import of technology will in fact be necessary. But the Soviet Union’s 
main foreign-currency earners have been oil, coal, timber and gas: of 
these, only gas is continuing to increase, while the output of the other 
three 1s in decline. 


I also think it is wrong for the Party Congress to attempt to agree plan 
targets up to the year 2000, because we are dealing with very dynamic 
technological changes For example, they plan for only 60,000 videos 
in the Soviet Union by 1990, 200,000 by the year 2000. This is because 
they are afraid of the video revolution, since it gives people the 
possibility of using video tapes from the West. But their desire to 
control this will only increase the demand. Another example 1s their 
refusal to plan for small desk photocopy machines. Yet such things are 
necessary for practical use ın industry. So, even in the current plan, we 
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find this very restrictive approach over many things that we take for 
granted here. 


Some people bere are arguing that, although Gorbachev is not patting forward 
major reform plans now, be intends to do so in the future, Yet you are suggesting 
this is mot so. 


I would be happy to believe this; but why, then, are they going to such 
lengths to set detailed targets up to the year 2000, and doing so not 
only in the economic programme for the Party Congress, but also in 
the CC and government document on consumer goods? They are doing 
the same for agriculture. All this is quite unnecessary. It is capped, 
moreover, by the Party Programme itself, which lacks any clause 
indicating that some changes in the traditional party structure or ways 
of operating may be necessary. All this indicates that Gorbachev believes 
he ıs making the long-term changes now. He really believes that once 
he has changed the personnel, putting a new generation in power, the 
economic system will start to work very effectively. Innovation and 
radicalism are a matter of imagination, and Gorbachev does not seem 
to be very developed in this field. 


Some argue that perhaps Gorbachev 1s not fully in control, yet this 
cannot be accepted. He has already made big personnel changes and he 
had his people controlling the selection of delegates to the Congress, 
so that it would approve whatever he wanted. The Congress was the 
best chance for getting backing for new ideas; for giving himself 
freedom to make reforms later. Yet he showed no inclination to use it 


for this purpose. 


We have talked, so far, of Gorbaches’s plans for, so to speak, managing things. 
But what abont bis plans for managing people and for trying to ensure that they 
will achieve bis targets? What is the significance of the idea of ‘work collectrves'¢ 


The legislation on so-called ‘work-collectives’ was introduced in Andro- 
pov’s time. This is a contract system, which makes the income of brigade 
members dependent upon final output. This is called experimental, but 
there is no evidence that it has made any difference. Yet Gorbachev has 
come up with nothing else. He seems to believe that the brigade system 
will start to show its real advantages once technological changes have 
occurred in industry. 


However, the brigade system has produced problems. Those with higher 
output have increased their wages, but this has produced economic 
differentation, especially in agriculture. Under the system in agriculture, 
you get a bonus for fulfilling the plan; output above the plan target can 
be sold directly on the market by the brigade. But this discriminates in 
favour of those brigades producing, for example, vegetables, and against 
those working with fodder or grain, which can be sold only through 
the state procurement agencies and not on the open market. Further- 
more, those working in fodder can be prevented from reaching plan 
targets by factors beyond their control, so the new system gives them 
no incentive at all. In such fields, the brigades are very unpopular. 
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Thus about 25 per cent of the peasants are in brigades, while the 
remaining 75 per cent—including the old, widows, women workers 
with families and so on—are working on less profitable crops and their 
earnings are in decline. So a lot of people in the villages are very 
unhappy about this. Similar problems are also occurring in industry. 
The old system had individual quotas, involving payment by individual 
output. The brigade system has enabled some groups of manual workers 
greatly to increase their pay, beyond the income of white-collar special- 
ists such as engineers. In response, Gorbachev has increased white- 
collar salaries, but only a little, because he has very little extra money 
to distribute. This whole story is an example of the way in which a 
scheme designed by a few people at the centre can produce all sorts of 
unintended results, when it is applied in an extremely complex society. 


When Gorbachev speaks of self-management in industry, what 1s be referring to? 


This is not self-management ın the Yugoslav sense, or in any real sense. 
He talks about self-management in the context of the need to restrict 
ministerial interference. The problem of the Soviet economy, which 
many Soviet economists recognize, is that different branches of the 
economy belong to different ministries and the Soviet ministries are not 
coordinated. For example, a ministry owns the industrial plant which 
produces tractors. But tractor production depends on many other plants, 
since it requires other products such as tyres or electrical parts and these 
are made by plants owned by other ministries: the ministry of chemical 
and rubber production, and the ministry of electrical parts. At present 
the coordination and connection, the contracts for supply of the equip- 
ment, are made through a ministerial network and not directly between 
the plants themselves. This is now under discussion. The idea 1s to give 
the director of a plant the power to make direct contact with another 
plant whch is not subject to approval by both ministries; even to make 
contracts with foreign firms for things his plant needs. 


This would be an important change. 


Yes, but it is only under discussion, as ıt would demand a change in 
the price system. In the present system of pricing of goods consumed 
by industry, each item has a price and many suppliers are not flexible 
to change or reduce the price. When bargaining takes place through 
the ministerial network, then ministers are able to discuss and say: We 
can sell to other plants for a higher price.’ But if a certain commodity 
were made available to all, without the intervention of the ministerial 
bureaucracy, then you would have a kind of internal market and, as 
things stand now, everything would be more expensive rather than 
cheaper. Gorbachev’s idea is to reduce production costs by new tech- 
nology; but all calculations indicate that, 1f you have market relations 
within industry, then prices will go up. So instead of being able to buy 
two tractors, the collective farm will be able to buy only one; and it 
„would want to buy a better quality tractor, or it would not buy anything 
because it would be too expensive. This will be reflected in higher 
prices for agricultural products. So the whole system of pricing—which 
has up to now been quite artificial, not linked to labour costs or other 
factors, with many things being subsidized—will have to change. The 
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idea is certainly good, but the realization of the idea will be extremely 
difficult. For there will be inflation. 


As for the anti-corruption campaign, you probably do not know this 
so well, but it is not going with the same momentum as during 
Andropov’s time. Andropov was very concemed with increasing his 
personal power as general secretary and, as the previous head of the 
KGB, was better placed to lead the anti-corruption campaign. Now the 
campaign is proceeding at a slower pace. It is not directed against 
higher officials; not against Obkom secretaries, except a few who have 
had to be removed. It has a lower profile. 


The Congress 
Turning finally to the 27th Party Congress, bow would you sum it sp? 


The Soviet press has presented it as a turming-point in Soviet history, 
but this 1s wrong. The Congress was not at all reminiscent of, say, the 
zoth or the 22nd Party Congresses; indeed, it was much more like the 
23rd Congress of 1966, after Khrushchev’s replacement. There was no 
discussion of history or of culture; no discussion of social problems, 
the problems facing young people, environmental or health problems; 
no new positive ideological line to give energy to the party membership; 
no new discussion on foreign affairs or the international Communist 
movement. In other words, it wasn’t a properly political Congress of a 
Communist Party. Its almost exclusive focus was an extremely narrow 
one on problems of economic management. Even here, comparison 
with the 23rd Congress reminds us that the Kosygin reforms discussed 
then were more radical than the economic agenda of this Congress. 


Furthermore, the Congress was managed in typical Brezhnev style. Just 
like after the fall of Khrushchev, the pre-Congress discussion was used 
to air grievances and criticisms of the previous regime but the congress 
itself was used to bring such openness to an end. Criticism of Brezhnev 
was muted: his name was never mentioned and instead the formula of 
‘unfavourable tendencies’ in the late 19708 was endlessly repeated, 
allowing the inference that problems arose from Brezhnev’s period of 
illness. Criticism was directed at unidentified ‘bureaucracy’ and much 
of it was presented as partly self-criticism. Yeltsin’s speech was the one 
bright spot, yet even it served largely to suggest that everybody was 
responsible for the negative tendencies. The style of discussion was 
thoroughly traditional. Gorbachev gave the political report; subsequent 
speakers simply praised the report and illustrated this or that point 
within it by means of examples. Even the top Politburo members gave 
surprisingly dull speeches: Ligachev concentrated on a dogmatic attack 
on writers; Chebnkov made a very tough attack on deviants, warning 
about spies and attacking video machines; even Gromyko, who has a 
reputation for being a good speaker, was dull and in part scarcely 
comprehensible. For a Congress devoted to economic management, 
moreover, it was remarkable that not a single economust was called 


upon to speak. 


All this contrasted quite strongly with the tone of much press discussion 


Pe 


before the Congress, when some very sharp criticisms were made on 
such issues as the environment, party ethics and even party privileges. 
This latter issue was especially notable. On 13 December, Pravda printed 
a survey of readers’ letters strongly attacking the privileges enjoyed by 
party officials—the first time such an article has appeared in the press 
and undoubtedly a reflection of many thousands of letters attacking 
this increasingly widespread and ostentatious phenomenon. There is 
evidently great bitterness and anger over this issue. Yet, at the Congress, 
Ligachev specifically criticized the press for carrying such criticisms. 


In conclusion, the Congress has undoubtedly been a disappointment for 
most intellectuals and for reformers. None of this means that the new 
leadership has set its face against any sort of reform. They know they 
must try to adapt the system to make it work better. They know there 
is an urgent need to produce results. But they are still not fully clear 
on how far they should go. Above all, they are very concerned to 


maintain tight control over any changes they do make. 
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Peter Dews 


Adorno, Post-Structuralism and tht 
Critique of Identity 


Over the past few years an awareness has begun to develop of the thematic 
affinities between the work of those recent French thinkers commonly 
grouped together under the label of ‘post-structuralism’, and the thought of 
the first-generation Frankfurt School, particularly that of Adorno.* Indeed, 
what is perhaps most surprising is that it should have taken so long for the 
interlocking of concerns between these two philosophical currents to be 
properly appreciated. Among the most prominent of such common preoccu- 
pations are: the illusory autonomy of the bourgeois subject, as exposed pre- 
eminently in the writings of Freud and Nietzsche; the oppressive functioning 
of scientific and technological reason, not least in its application to the social 
domain; the radicalizing potential of modernist aesthetic experience; and— 
in the case of Adorno at least—the manner in which what are apparently the 
most marginal and fortuitous features of cultural artefacts reveal their most 
profound, and often unacknowledged, truths. Furthermore, these affinities 
have not merely been observed by outsiders, but are beginning to become 


part of the self-consciousness of participants in the two traditions 
themselves. Towards the end of his life, Michel Foucault admitted that 
he could have avoided many mistakes through an earlier reading of 
Critical Theory, and—in the last of several retrospective reconstructions 
of his intellectual itinerary—placed his own thought ın a tradition 
concerned with the ‘ontology of actuality’, running from Kant and 
Hegel, via Nietzsche and Weber, to the Frankfurt School.) Similarly, 
Jean-Francois Lyotard has employed Adorno’s account of the decline 
of metaphysics and the turn to ‘micrology’ in order to illuminate— 
partly by parallel and partly by contrast—his own interpretation of 
postmodernity,? while even Jacques Derrida, the least eclectic of recent 
French thinkers, has written appreciatively on Walter Benjamin, whose 
borderline position between the political and the mystical he clearly 
finds sympathetic.3 On the other side, contemporary German inheritors 
of the Frankfart School, including Habermas himself, have begun to 
explore the internal landscape of post-structuralism, and to assess the 
points of intersection and divergence with their own tradition.‘ 


In the English-speaking world, it is the relation between the character- 
istic procedures of deconstruction developed by Derrida and the “nega- 
tive dialectics’ of Adorno which has attracted the most attention: a 
common concern with the lability and histoncity of language, a repudi- 
ation of foundationalism in philosophy, an awareness of the subterranean 
links between the metaphysics of identity and structures of domination, 
and a shared, tortuous love-hate relation to Hegel, seem to mark 
out these two thinkers as unwitting philosophical comrades-1n-arms. 
However, up till now, the predominant tendency of such comparisons 
has been to present Adorno as a kind of deconstructionist evant la 
lsttre.5 The assumption has been that a more consistent pursuit of anti- 
metaphysical themes, and by implication a more politically radical 
approach, can be found in the French Heideggerian than in the Frankfurt 
Marxist. It will be the fundamental contention of this essay that, for 
several interconnected reasons, this is a serious misunderstanding. 
Firstly, although there are undoubtedly elements in Adorno’s thought 
which anticipate Derridean themes, he has in many ways equally strong 
affinities with that mode of recent French thought which is usually 
known as the ‘philosophy of desire’. It ıs only the exaggeration of the 
constitutive role of the language in post-structuralism, it could be 
argued, and a corresponding antipathy—even on the intellectual Left— 
to the materialist emphases of Marxism, which have led to this aspect 





* An expanded vermon of this emay will be appearing next year m David Krell and Dawid Wood, 
eds, The Rams of Nuetysie, Routledge and Kegan Paul Thanks to Peter Osbome for ental 
comments 
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of Adorno’s work being overlooked or underplayed. Secondly, from 
an Adornian perspective, it 1s precisely this lack of a matenalist counter- 
weight in Derrida’s thought, the absence of any account of the inter- 
relation of consciousness and nature, particularly ‘inner nature’, which 
can be seen to have brought forth the equally one-sided reaction of the 
philosophy of desire. From such a standpoint, different post-structuralist 
thinkers appear as dealing, in an inevitably distorting isolation, with 
what are in fact aspects of a single complex of problems. Finally, 
Adorno’s concept of reconciliation, while far from immune to criticism, 
cannot be regarded as a simple ‘failure of nerve’ on his part, even less 
2s an invitation to ‘totalitarianism’, to be contrasted with the harsher, 
less compromising vision of post-structuralism. It ıs rather the logical 
consequence of the attempt to think beyond a set of oppositions which— 
in their Nietzschean provenance—remain vulnerably brittle and abstract. 
In short, I hope to show, through an exploration of the central common 
theme of the critique of identity, that far from being merely a harbinger 
of post-structuralist and post-moderuist styles of thought, Adorno offers 
us some of the conceptual tools with which to move beyond what is 
increasingly coming to appear, not least in France itself, as a self- 
destructively indiscriminate, and politically ambiguous, assault on the 
structures of rationality and modernity is toto. 


The Critique of Consciousness 


In his 1973 essay on the painter Jacques Monory, Jean-Francois Lyotard 
makes significant use of the following tale from Borges’s Book of 


Imaginary Bengs: 


In one of the volumes of the Lettres ddsfiantes ot curieuses that appeared in Pans 
during the first half of the eighteenth century, Father Fontecchio of the 
Society of Jesus planned a study of the superstitions and misinformation of 
the common people of Canton; in the preliminary outline he noted that the 
Fish was a shifting and shining creature thet nobody hed ever caught but 
that many said they had glimpsed in the depths of mirrors. Father Fontecchio 
died in 1736, and the work begun by his pen remained unfinished; some 150 
years later Herbert Allen Giles took up the interrupted task. According to 
Giles, belief in the Fish ıs pact of a larger myth that goes back to the 


legendary times of the Yellow Emperor 


In those days the world of mirrors and the world of men were not, as they 
are now, cut off from each other They were, besides, quite different, neither 
beings nor colours nor shapes were the same. Both kingdoms, the specular 
and the human, lived in harmony; you could come and go through mirrors. 
One night the mirror people invaded the earth. Their power was great, but 
at the end of bloody warfare the magic arts of the Yellow Emperor prevailed. 
He repulsed the invaders, impnsoned them in their mirrors, and forced on 
them the task of repeating, as though ın a kind of dream, all the actions of 
men. He stupped them of their power and of their forms and reduced them 
to mere slavish reflections. Nonetheless, a day will come when the magic 
spell will be shaken off. 


The first to awaken will be the Fish. Deep in the mirror we will perceive a 
very faint line and the colour of this line will be like no other colour. Later 
on, other shapes will begin to sur. Little by little they will differ from us, 
little by little they will not imitate us They will break through the barriers 
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of glass or metal and this time will not be defeated. Side by side with these 
mirror creatures, the creatures of water will join the battle. 


In Yunnan, they do not speak of the Fish but of the Tiger of the Mirror. 
Others believe that in advance of the invasion we will hear from the depths 
of mirrors the clatter of weapons.‘ 


For Lyotard this story condenses a critique of the modem subyect which 
he shares with the majority of post-structuralist thinkers. Subjectivity 
presupposes reflection, a representation of experience as that of an 
experiencing self. But through such representation, which depends upon 
the synthesizing function of concepts, the original fluidity of intuition, 
the communciation between the human and the specular world, is lost. 
Consciousness becomes a kind of self-contained theatre, divided between 
stage and auditorium: energy is transformed into the thought of energy, 
intensity into intentionality. Thus Lyotard writes that “Borges imagines 
these beings as forces, and this bar [the bar between representation and 
the represented] as a barrier; he imagines that the Emperor, the Despot 
in general, can only maintain his position on condition that he represses 
the monsters and keeps them on the other side of the transparent wall. 
The existence of the subject depends on this wall, on the enslavement 
of the fluid and lethal powers repressed on the other side, on the 
function of representing them.” 


This protest at the coercive unification implied by the notion of a self- 
conscious, self-identical subject 1s—of course—one of the central themes 
of post-structuralism. It occurs, in a formulation very close to that of 
Lyotard, in works such as the Asti-Osdipas of Deleuze and Guattari, in 
which the schizophrenic fragmentation of experience and loss of identity 
is celebrated as 2 liberation from the self forged by the Oedipus complex. 
But it can also be found, ın a more oblique form, in the work of Michel 
Foucault. The models of enclosure and observation which Foucault 
explored throughout his career are, in a sense, historically specific, 
institutional embodiments of this conception of a consciousness 
imposing its order upon the disorderly manifold of impulse. This is 
clearest ın the case of the Panopticon which Foucault describes ın 
Discipline and Pxazsh; but, in fact, as far back as Madasss and Crvilrzation, 
Foucault had analysed ‘the elaboration around and above madness of 2 
kind of absolute subject which is wholly gaze, and which confers upon 
it the status of a pure object.’® Throughout his work the omnipresent 
look reduces alterity to identity. 


Traditionally, within the sphere of philosophy, it is perhaps the stream 
of dialectical thought derived from Hegel which has most persistently 
opposed this rigidity of the classifying gaze. Hegel’s critique of the 
‘philosophy of reflection’ ıs based on the view that any assumption 
abstracted from experience and taken to be fundamental must necessarily 
enter into contradiction with itself, including the assumption that 





* Jorge Luis Borges, “The Fauna of Mirrors’, in The Besk of Imagenery Bags, Harmondsworth 1974, 
pp 67-8. 
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subjectivity itself is something self-contained, isolated from and standing 
over against the object of knowledge. In Hegel’s conception experience 
consists in the shifting reciprocal determinations of subject and object, 
and culminates in an awareness that the very distinction between the 
two is valid only from a restricted standpoint. As early as his essay on 
the difference between the systems of Fichte and Schelling, Hegel had 
established this fundamental principle of his philosophizing. “The need 
of philosophy can satisfy itself,’ he writes, ‘by simply penetrating to the 
principle of nullifying all fixed oppositions and connecting the limited 
to the Absolute. This satisfaction found in the principle of absolute 
identity 1s characteristic of philosophy as such.» However, as this 
quotation makes clear, the dialectical mobilization of the relation 
between subject and object in Hegel does not entail the abandonment 
of the principle of identity. Hence, for post-structuralist thought the 
reliance on an Absolute which relativizes and reveals the ‘reifying’ 
character of conceptual dissection, the operation of the understanding, 
results in an even more ineluctable form of coercion, since the movement 
from standpoint to standpoint 1s onented towards a predetermined goal. 
The voyage of consciousness 1s undertaken only with a view to the 
treasure of experience which can be accumulated and brought home: 
the individual moments of the voyage are not enjoyed simply for 
themselves. This critique of Hegel is also, of course, implicitly or 
explicitly, a critique of Marxism, which is seen as attempting to coerce 
the plurality of social and political movements into a single unswerving 
dialectic of history. 


One of the fundamental problems confronting post-structuralist 
thought, therefore—a problem which accounts for many of its distinc- 
tive features—is how to reject simultaneously both the repressive 
rigidities of self-consciousness and conceptual thought, asd the available 
dialectical alternatives. In the quest for a solution to this difficulty, it is 
Nietzsche who plays the most important role. This 1s because the central 
imaginative polarity in Nietzsche’s work between the fluidity of the _ 
ultimate world of becoming, and the static systems of concepts laid 
over this fluidity, allows him to reveal the deceptiveness of all partial 
perspectives on reality, while also blocking the possibility of a historical 
totality of perspectives that would reveal what cannot be known through 
any one alone. Nietzsche’s characteristic verbal compounds (biwsinlezen, 
brazalugen. . .) render unmistakable his view that all meaning, coherence 
and teleological movement is projected onto a world which, 1n itself, 
is blank, purposeless, indifferent, chaotic. This conception of the relation 
between thought and reality is common to much of the Nietzsche- 
influenced philosophy of the 1960s and 19708 in France. Its most striking 
and systematically elaborated exemplification is perhaps to be found in 
Lyotard’s Economie Lsbidixale, which is centred on the notion of a ‘grand 
ephemeral pellicule’ constituted by the deployed surfaces of the body, 
which are swept by an incessantly mobile libidinal cathexis generating 
points of pure sensation or ‘intensity’. This description of the libidinal 
band 1s perhaps best considered as a philosophical experiment, a paradox- 
cal attempt to explore what experience would be like before the emerg- 
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ence of a self-conscious subject of experience. In Lyotard’s view, 
this emergence can only take place through a cooling of intensity, a 
transformation of energy. Rendering more explicit the assumptions of 
his commentary on Borges, he wntes that ‘Theatricality and represen- 
tation, far from being something one should take as a libidinal given, 
a fortiori as a metaphysical given, result from a certain kind of work on 
the labyrinthine and moebian band, an operation which imprints these 
special folds and creases whose effect is a box closed in on itself, and 
allowing to appear on the stage only those impulses which, coming 
from what will from now on be called the exterior, satisfy the conditions 
of interiority.”!° Once the representational chamber of consciousness 1s 
constituted, then the libidinal band 1s inevitably occluded: a// represen- 
tation is misrepresentation. For Lyotard each segment of the band 1s 
‘absolutely singular’, so that the attempt to divide it up into conceptual 
identities ‘implies the denial of disparities, of heterogeneities, of transits 
and stases of energy, it implies the denial of polymorphy.’!! This 
ontological affirmation of an irreducible plurality—in more or less 
sophisticated versions—-has been one of the most influential themes of 
post-structuralism, and has had widespread political repercussions. It 
is, however, fraught with difficulties, which I would like to explore by 
looking a little more closely at the Nietzschean thought by which it 1s 
inspired. 


Knowledge and Becoming in Nietzsche 


From the very beginning of his work, Nietzsche is concerned to combat 
the notion of knowledge as the mere reproduction of an objective 
reality, believing that forms of knowledge necessarily are—and should 
be—in the service of and shaped by human interests. The argument is 
already central to The Birth of Tragedy, where Nietzsche draws an 
unfavourable contrast between Greek tragedy at the height of its 
powers—a form of artistic creation which, through its blending of 
Dionysiac insight and Apollonian order, was able to confront the horror 
and chaos of existence, and yet draw an affirmative conclusion from 
this confrontation—and the naively optimistic assumption of Socratic 
dialectic that reality can be exhaustively grasped in concepts. The Berth 
of Tragedy is directed against ‘the illusion that thought, guided by the 
thread of causation, might plumb the furthest abysses of being, and 
even correct it.”!12 Throughout his work Nietzsche will stress the aversion 
of the human mind to chaos, its fear of unmediated intuition, and its 
resultant attempts to simplify the world by reducing diversity to identity. 
There is, however, an equally strong pragmatic tendency in Nietzsche, 
which suggests that this process of ordering and simplification takes 
place not simply because of an ‘existential’ need for security, but in the 
interests of sheer survival: ‘In order for a particular species to maintain 
itself and increase its power, its conception of reality must comprehend 
enough of the calculable and constant for it to base a scheme of 
behaviour on ıt. The utility of preservation—not some abstract-theoreti- 
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cal need not to be deceived—stands as the motive behind the develop- 
ment of the organs of knowledge... °D It is on such considerations 
that Nietzsche bases his many paradoxical pronouncements on the 
nature of knowledge and truth; his statement, for example, that “Truth 
is the kind of error without which a certain species of life cannot live.”!4 


A oumber of commentators have attempted to moderate the perplexing 
and scandalous effect of these formulations by suggesting that Nietzsche 
draws a distinction, implicitly at least, between two kinds of truth. His 
attack is directed against correspondence theories of truth, against the 
failure to consider the extent to which our language and our concepts 
shape the world, but does not exclude a deeper insight into the nature 
of reality which would ment the title ‘truth’. Such attempts to render 
Nietzsche’s position coherent are not entirely without textual support, 
but they also have a tendency to underplay the extent to which Nietz- 
sche’s paradoxical formulations betray a genuine dilemma. The Kantian 
element in Nietzsche’s thought pushes him towards a thoroughgoing 
idealist epistemology, since—like Kant’s immediate successors—he 
rejects the doctrine of the ‘thing-in-itself as incoherent. Thus, in The 
Will to Power he wntes: “The intellect cannot criticize itself, simply 
because it cannot be compared with other species of intellect and because 
its capacity to know would be revealed only in the presence of “true 
reality” . . . This presupposes that, distinct from every perspective kind 
of outlook or sensual-spiritual appropriation, something exists, an ‘‘in- 
itself’. But the psychological derivation of the belief in things forbids 
us to speak of “things-in-themselves’’."15 Yet, despite these strictures, 
from The Birth of Tragedy onward, where he contrasts the shallow 
optimism of science to an alternative Dionysiac insight into the nature 
of things, Nietzsche will repeatedly oppose a vision of ultimate reality 
to accepted truths. Indeed, in The Birth of Tragedy, he employs the 
Kantian concept of the noumenal to illustrate precisely this opposition: 
“The contrast of this authentic nature-truth and the lies of culture which 
present themselves as the sole reality is similar to that between the 
eternal core of things, the thing-in-itself, and the entire world of 
appearances.”16 In general, Nietzsche’s critique of metaphysics, and his 
denial of the ability of philosophy to establish epistemological criteria, 
drives him towards an idealism which argues that the structures of 
knowledge are entirely constitutive of the object, while his insistence 
that all consciousness should comprehend itself as perspectival pushes 
him back towards a reinstatement of the distinction between appearance 
and reality. 


I would argue that a similar dilemma, encapsulated in Nietzsche’s 
dictum that ‘Knowledge and Becoming exclude one another’,!” pervades 
the work of those post-structuralist thinkers who have been most 
directly influenced by Nietzschean schemas. We have already examined 
how Lyotard’s motif of the libidinal band, which fuses a Freudian- 
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inspired theory of cathexis with the doctrine of the Eternal Return, 
makes possible a denunciation of all theoretical discourses as “apparatu- 
ses for the fixation and draining away of intensity’.!8 Lyotard, however, 
is too conscientious—and too restless—a figure to be satisfied for long 
with the monistic metaphysics of libido on which Esomomie Libidinale 
relied. It can be no accident that, shortly after the publication of this 
work, he began to set off in a new direction, replacing the description 
of forms of discourse as ‘dipositrfs palstonels’ with the less ontologically 
loaded notion of ‘language-games’, borrowed from Wittgenstein. In 
Lyotard’s case, the attempt to develop a critique of objectifying theory 
from the standpoint of an ontology of flux represents an explicit, but 
only temporary, phase of his thought. With Foucault, however, the 
tension which this attempt implies is both a more covert, but also a 
more persistent, feature of his work. It ıs already apparent in Madwess 
and Civilization, where Foucault wishes to develop a critique of the 
objectifying and alienating nature of modern psychiatric treatment and 
its theorizations, while also being sensitive to the difficulty of appealing 
to the ‘rudimentary movements of an experience’ which would be 
‘madness itself?.!9 In The Archasology of Knowledges Foucault renounces 
this approach: ‘We are not trying to reconstitute what madness itself 
might be... in the form in which it was later organized (translated, 
deformed, travestied, perhaps even repressed) by discourses, and the 
oblique, often twisted play of their operations.’ He ostensibly adopts 
a position in which discourses are entirely constitutive of their objects. 
And yet the contradiction persists, since it is inherent in his attempt to 
develop a non-dialectical formn of critique. In the first volume of The 
History of Seocwalsty, for example, the oscillation between the epistemologi- 
cal and the ontological occurs in the form of an opposition between 
the apparatuses of sexuality and a tentatively—but persistently —evoked 
pre-discursive ‘body and its pleasures’.2! Foucault is only able to avoid 
this dilemma in his final publications by returning to a notion of self- 
constitution and self-reflection which he had denounced up until this 
point as illicitly Hegelian. One of the fundamentel tenets of post- 
structuralist thought is tacitly abandoned when Foucault reinstates a 
relation between knowledge and its object internal to consciousness; 
when he enquires: “By means of what play of truth does man offer 
himself to be thought in his own being when he perceives himself as 
mad, when he considers himself as ill, when he reflects on himself as a 
living, speaking and labouring being, when he judges and punishes 
himself as a criminal’ This is an unmistakably ‘revisionist’ 
retrospective. 


Adorno’s Critique of Identity-Thinking 


Having explored this fundamental difficulty of the post-structuralist 
position, I would like now to introduce the comparison with Adomo. 
One obvious point of entry would be the fact that both the post- 
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structuralists and Adorno owe an enormous debt to Nietzsche, and in 
particular to his sense of the costs imposed by the forging of a self- 
identical, morally responsible subject, perhaps most vividly conveyed 
in the second essay of Om the Genealogy of Morals. However, as | 
have already suggested, the full import of these parallels has been 
misunderstood, because of a failure to appreciate the gap between the 
general philosophical projects within which they occur. One of the 
most important distinctions in this respect is that Adorno is not content 
with a Nietzschean-Freudian, naturalistic critique of consciousness, but 
takes up the discovery of the early German romantics that the philosophy 
of pure consciousness 1s internally incoherent. In an illuminating article, 
Jochen Horisch has shown that the original antecedents for Adorno’s 
acute awareness of the loss of spontaneity imposed by the formation of 
the modern 2utonomous individual, his sense that the identity of the 
self must be coercively maintained against the centrifugal tendencies of 
impulse, can be traced back beyond Nietzsche to the critical engagement 
with Fichte’s philosophy of Schlegel and Novalis. It is here, in thought 
partly inspired—like Adorno’s own—hby dismay at the failure of an 
attempted political realization of reason, that Adorno discovers a hidden 
history of subjectivity, an evocation of the pain of the process of 
individuation, which is betrayed by logical incoherence. ‘Early romanti- 
cism,’ Horisch argues, ‘discovers suffering as the prisciprum individuationis 
and as the “secret of individuality”, which transcendental philosophy 
can only conceal at the cost of becoming entangled in unavowed 
contradictions. The pain of individuation derives from the inscription 
of a compulsory identity which passes itself off as an a priori structure 
of reason. . B Both aspects of this critique will be of crucial importance 
for Adorno: the demonstration of the structure of contradiction which 
both splits and constitutes the subject, and the sensitivity to the repression 
of inner nature which is demanded by the forging of such a subject. 
Adorno’s critique of the modern subject, therefore, is as implacable as 
that of the post-structuralists, and is based on not dissimilar grounds: 

yet—in contrast to Foucault, Deleuze or Lyotard—it does not culminate 
in a call for the abolition of the subjective principle. Rather, Adorno 
always insists that our only option is to ‘use the force of the subject to 
break through the deception of constitutive subjectivity’.* In order 
fully to understand the reasons for this difference of conclusion, we 
must turn to Adorno’s account of the relation between concept and 
object, universality and particularity, and its opposition to that of 
Nietzsche. 


From the very beginning, Nietzsche’s work is haunted by a sense of 
the inherent fictionalizing and fetishizing tendencies of language and 
conceptual thought. In his early essay ‘On Truth and Lies in an Extra- 
Moral Sense’, Nietzsche remarks: ‘Every word becomes immediately a 
concept through the fact that it must serve not simply for the absolutely 
individualized original experience, to which it owes its birth, that 1s to 
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say as a reminder, but must straightaway serve for countless more or 
less similar cases, and that means must be matched to purely dissimilar 
cases. Every concept arises through the equating of what is not the same. 
(Jeder Begriff entstaht durch Gleuchsetzung des Nichtgleichen.)"> Throughout 
Nietzsche’s work such remarks on the ‘coarseness’ of language, on the 
indifference to differences entailed by the use of concepts, are to be 
found. ‘Just as it is certain,’ Nietzsche continues, ‘that one leaf is never 
quite like another, go ıt is certain that the concept leaf is constructed 
by an arbitrary dropping of individual differences, through a forgetting 
of what differentiates; and this awakens the idea that there is something 
in nature besides leaves which would be “leaf”, that is to say an original 
form, according to which all leaves are woven, drawn, circumscribed, 
coloured, curled, painted, but by clumsy hands, so that no example 
emerges correctly and reliably as a true copy of the original form... 
The overlooking of the individual gives us the form, whereas nature 
knows no forms and no concepts, and also no species, but only an X, 
which is inaccessible and indefinable to us.’™% It ıs precisely such a view 
of the deceptive identity forged by concepts, as we have seen, which 
motivates Lyotard’s evocation of the ineffably singular points of inten- 
sity which constitute the libidinal band, or Foucault’s reluctant but 
repeated recourse to an uncapturable pre-discursive spontancity— 
whether under the title of ‘madness’, ‘resistance’, or ‘the body and its 
pleasures’. 


Nietzsche’s account of the manner in which real, particular leaves come 
to be seen as poor imitations of the concept ‘leaf, captures precisely 
that process which Adorno refers to as ‘identity-thinking’. “The imma- 
nent claim of the concept,’ Adorno writes, ‘is its order-creating invari- 
ance over against the variation of what is grasped under it. This 1s 
denied by the form of the concept, which is “‘false” in that respect’? 
However, Adorno does not believe that this situation can be remedied 
simply by counterposing the contingent and particular to the universality 
of concepts. Rather, he argues, the assumption that the ‘non-identical’ 
left behind by the concept is merely an inaccessible and undefinable X, 
the belief that ‘nature knows no forms and no concepts’, ıs itself the 
result of the primacy of the universal in identity-thinking. Adomo’s 
philosophical effort is directed towards moving beyond the split between 
bare facticity and conceptual determination, through an experience of 
the contradiction which that split itself implies. Non-identity, Adorno 
suggests, ‘is opaque only for identity’s claim to be total.’ Thus, in the 
Introduction to Agarast Epistemology (Zur Metakritik der Erkenntnistheo- 
rie), a series of critical essays on Husserlian phenomenology, Adorno 
employs the following passage from Ths Twilight of the Idols to demon- 
strate that Nietzsche ‘undervalued what he saw through’: ‘Formerly, 
alteration, change, any becoming at all, were taken as proof of mere 
appearance, as an indication that there must be something which led us 
astray. Today, conversely, precisely insofar as the prejudice of reason 
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forces us to posit unity, identity, permanence, substance, cause, 
thinghood, being, we see ourselves caught in error, compelled into 
error.” Against the bent of this text, which is characteristic of both 
Nietzsche and his post-structuralist followers, Adorno insists that “The 
opposition of the stable to the chaotic, and the domination of nature, 
would never have succeeded without an element of stability in the 
dominated, which would otherwise incessantly give the lie to the subject. 
Completely casting away that element and localizing ıt solely in the 
subject is no less dxbris than absolutuzing the schemata of conceptual 
order . . . Sheer chaos, to which reflective spirit downgrades the world 
for the seke of its own total power, is just as much the product of spirit 
as the cosmos which it sets up as an object of reverence. Adorno’s 
argument is that pure singularity is itself an abstraction, the waste- 
product of identity-thinking. 


Two major implications of this position are that the attempt by post- 
structuralist thought to isolate singularity will simply boomerang into 
another form of abstraction; and that what it mistakes for immediacy 
will in fact be highly mediated. These pitfalls are clearly exemplified by 
Lyotard’s working through of the ‘philosophy of desire’ ın Economie 
Libidmmale. The notion of a libidinal band composed of ephemeral 
intensities is an attempt to envisage a condition in which, as Nietzsche 
puts tt, ‘no moment would be for the sake of another’. But if every 
moment is prized purely for its uniqueness, without reference to a 
purpose or a meaning, to a before or an after, without reference to 
anything which goes beyond itself, then what 1s enjoyed ın each moment 
becomes paradoxically and monotonously the same: in Lyotard’s work 
of the mid-seventies any action, discourse, or aesthetic structure becomes 
an equally good—or equally bad—conveyor of intensity. Furthermore, 
Lyotard’s own evocations betray his ostensible intention, since they 
make clear that such ‘intensities’ cannot be reduced to pure cathexis, 
but are symbolically structured, coloured by remarkably determinate 
situations: “The slow, light, intent gaze of an eye, then suddenly the 
head turns so that there 1s nothing left but a profile, Egypt. The silence 
which settles around her extends to great expanses of the libidinal band 
which, it seems, belongs to her body. Those zones also are silent, which 
means that dense, inundating surges move noiselessly and continually 
to “her” regions, or come from these regions, down the length of 


slopes.’3! 


It is important to note that Adorno does not avoid these difficulties by 
espousing a Hegelian position. He agrees with Hegel that, as 2 unity 
imposed on particulars, the abstract universal enters into contradiction 
with its own concept—becomes itself something arbitrary and particular. 
But he argues that even Hegel’s solution —an immanent, self-realizing 
universal—fails to challenge the primacy of the universal as such. 
Identity-thinking, even in its Hegelian form, defeats its own purpose, 
since by reducing what 1s non-identical in the object to itself, ıt ultimately 
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comes away empty-handed. For Adorno, the experience of this contradic- 
tion sparks off a further movement of reflection, to a position in which 
the non-identical is no longer viewed as the isolated particular which 
it is forced back into being by identity-thinking. The particular is now 
seen as standing in a pattern of relations to other particulars, a histori- 
cally sedimented ‘constellation’ which defines its identity. “What is 
internal to the non-identical,’ Adorno writes, ‘is its relation to what it 
is not itself, and which its instituted, frozen identity withholds from it 
... The object opens itself to a monadological insistence, which is a 
consciousness of the constellation in which it stands... ™ This 
consciousness, in its turn, can be expressed only through a ‘constella- 
tion’—as opposed to a hierarchichal ordering—of concepts, which are 
able to generate out of the differential tension between them an openness 
to that non-identity of the thing itself, which would be ‘the thing’s own 
identity against its identifications’.2 There is for Adorno, in other 
words, no necessary antagonism between conceptual thought and reality, 
no inevitable mutual exclusion of Knowledge and Becoming. The 
problem is posed not by conceptual thought as such, but by the 
assumption of the primacy of the concept, the delusion that mind lies 
beyond the total process ın which it finds itself as a moment. The 
characteristics of reality which post-structuralist thought ontologizes 
are in fact merely the reflection of a historically obsolete imperiousness 
of consciousness, a lack of equilibrium between subject and object. 
‘What we differentiate,’ Adorno writes, ‘will appear divergent, disson- 
ant, negative for just as long as the structure of our consciousness 
obliges it to strive for unity: as long as its demand for totality will be 
its measure of whatever is not identical with it. ™ 


Deconstruction and Negative Dialectics 


One way of summarizing the argument so far would be to say that, for 
Adorno, the compulsive features of identity are inseparable from its 
internal contradictions: identity can only become adequate to its concept 
by acknowledging its own moment of non-identity. In the more natural- 
istic of the French thinkers influenced by Nietzsche, however, this 
logical dimension of the critique of consciousness 1s entirely absent. 
The ego ıs portrayed unproblematically as the internally consistent 
excluder of the spontaneity and particularity of impulse, with the 
consequence that opposition can only take the form of a self-defeating 
jump from the ‘unity’ of self-consciousness to the dispersal of intensities, 
or from the Oedipalized subject to a metaphysics of ‘desiring machines’. 
In the work of Jacques Derrida, by contrast, a complementary one- 
sidedness occurs: the naturalistic dimension of Nietzsche’s thought is 
almost entirely excluded in favour of an exploration of the contradictions 
implicit in the notion of pure self-identity. Derrida, ın other words, 
shares a penchant for dialectics with Adorno, is sensitive to the unexpect- 
ed ways in which philosophical opposites slide into one another, but 
fails to link this concern with an account of the natural-historical genesis 
of the self. 
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The implications of this failure can perhaps best be highlighted by 
comparing Adorno’s and Dernida’s critiques of Husserlian phenomen- 
ology. Like Merleau-Ponty, whose account of the relation between 
consciousness and nature bears many affinities to his own, Adorno 
contests the very possibility of Husserl’s transcendental reduction: 
‘The idealist may well call the cofditions of possibility of the life of 
consciousness which have been abstracted out transcendental—they 
refer back to a determinate, to some “‘factual’’ conscious life. They are 
not valid “in themselves”... The strictest concept of the transcen- 
dental cannot release itself from its interdependence with the factwa.’>° 
It ıs important to note, however, that Adorno speaks of ‘interdepen- 
dence’: he by no means wishes to effect an empiricist or naturalistic 
reduction of consciousness. Rather, his argument is simply that ‘the 
mind’s moment of non-being is so intertwined with existence, that to 
pick it out neatly would be the same as to objectify and falsify it. 
Adorno, as a materialist, argues for the anchoring of consciousness in 
nature, while resisting any attempt to collapse the dialectic of subject 
and object into a metaphysical monism. 


In Derrida’s thought, however, the possibility of the transcendental 
reduction 1s never questioned as such. Rather, deconstruction incorpor- 
ates the transcendental perspective, in an operation which Derrida terms 
‘erasure’, but which—1in its simultaneous cancellation and conser- 
vation—is close to a Hegelian Awfhebang. Thus in Of Grammatology 
Derrida suggests that there is a ‘short-of and a beyond of transcendental 
criticism’, and that therefore ‘the value of the transcendental arché must 
make its necessity felt before letting itself be erased. Y What this 
operation implies for Dernda is not the insistence on an irreducible 
break between facticity and the transcendental, which metaphysics has 
always dreamed of overcoming, but rather a ‘reduction of the reduction’, 
a shift to the level of what he explicitly terms an ‘ultra-transcendental 
text’. For Derrida the incoherence of the concept of self-presence on 
which Husserl’s theory of transcendental subjectivity 1s based reveals 
that the transcendental subject and its objects, along with the other 
characteristic oppositions of metaphysical thought, are ın some sense— 
which he finds rather uncomfortable to expound—the ‘effects’ of a 
higher principle of non-identity for which his most common name 
is ‘différance. The result is a final philosophical position remarkably 
reminiscent of pre-Hegelian idealism. Since absolute difference, lacking 
all determinacy, is indistinguishable from absolute identity, Derrida’s 
evocations of a trace which 1s ‘origin of all repetition, ongin of 
ideality . . . not more ideal than real, not more intelligible than sensible, 
not more a transparent signification than an opaque energy’, provide 
perhaps the closest twentieth-century parallel to the Identitatsphilosophts 
of the younger Schelling. 


It appears, therefore, that Derrida’s attempt to develop a critique of the 
self-identical subject which eschews any naturalistic moment, results in 
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a position no more plausible than Lyotard’s monistic metaphysics of 
libido. Although Adorno did not live long enough to confront Derrida’s 
position directly, his likely response to current comparisons and inter- 
assimilations of deconstruction and negative dialectics can be deduced 
from the critique of Heidegger’s thought—undoubtedly the central 
influence on Derrida—which threads its way through his work. Heideg- 
ger 1s correct to suggest that there is ‘more’ to entities than simply their 
status as objects of consciousness, but—in Adorno’s view—by treating 
this ‘more’ under the heading of ‘Being’ he transforms it into a self- 
defeating hypostatization: ‘By making what philosophy cannot express 
an immediate theme, Heidegger dams philosophy up, to the point of a 
revocation of consciousness. By way of punishment, the spring which, 
according to his conception, is buried, and which he would like to 
uncover, dries up far more pitifully than the insight of philosophy, 
which was destroyed in vain, and which inclined towards the inexpress- 
ible through its mediations.’® For Adorno, whatever experience the 
word ‘Being’ may convey can only be expressed through a constellation 
of entities, whereas, in Heidegger’s philosophy, the irreducibility of a 
relation 18 itself transformed into an ultimate. In the evocation of a 
Being which transcends the subject—obyect distinction, ‘the moment of 
mediation becomes isolated and thereby immediate. However, mediation 
can be hypostatized just as little as the subject and object poles; it is 
only valid in their constellation. Mediation 1s mediated by what it 
mediates.40 Mwtatis mutandis, one could also argue that Derridean 
différance is necessarily differentiated by what it differentiates. While it 1s 
true that nature and culture, signified and signifier, object and subject 
would be nothing without the difference between them, this is not 
sufficient to ensure the /ogical proority of non-identity over identity which 
1s crucial to Dernda’s whole philosophical stance. The distinction 
between his position, according to which ‘subyectivity—like objec- 
tivity—is an effect of dfffrance, an effect inscribed in a system of 
différance,“ and that of Adorno, is clearly revealed by the following 
passage from Negative Dralectics. “The polarity of subject and object can 
easily be taken, for its part, as an undialectical structure within which all 
dialectics takes place. But both concepts are categories which originate in 
reflection, formulas for something which 1s not to be unified; nothing 
positive, not primary states of affairs, but negative throughout. None- 
theless, the difference of subject and object is not to be negated in its 
turn. They are neither an ultimate duality, nor 1s an ultimate unity 
hidden behind them. They constitute each other as much as—through 
such constitution—they separate out from each other.’™ 


The Mirror and the Spell 


By this point it will be clear that the frequent attempt of post-structuralist 
thinkers, and of literary and political commentators influenced by post- 
structuralism, to oppose the Nietzschean critique of identity to the 
coercive totalizations of dialectical thought, is beset with intractable 
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difficulties. Adorno, no less than recent French thought, criticizes 
Hegel’s dialectic as being in many ways the most insidious, most 
ineluctable form of identity-thinking. Yet, at the same tıme, his deeply 
dialectical sensibility perceives the self-defeating dynamic of a blunt 
prioritization of particulanty, diversity, and non-identity. The dissol- 
ution of the reflective unity of the self in Deleuze or Lyotard leads only 
to the indifference of boundless flux, or to the monotonous repetition 
of intensity; while in Derrida’s work the jettisoning of the matenalist 
ballast of the Nietzschean and Freudian critique of consciousness, results 
in the installation of différance as the principle of a new kind of ‘first 
philosophy’. For Adorno, by contrast, non-identity cannot be respected 
by abandoning completely the principle of identity. “To define identity 
as the correspondence of the thing-in-itself to 1ts concept,’ he wnites, 
‘is bebris; but the ideal of identity must not simply be discarded. Living 
in the rebuke that the thing is not identical with the concept is the 
concept’s longing to become identical with the thing. This is how the 
sense of non-identity contains identity. The supposition of identity 1s 
indeed the ideological element of pure thought, all the way through to 
formal logic; but hidden ın it is also the truth moment of ideology, the 
pledge that there should be no contradiction, no antagonism.’# 


Bearing this argument in mind, we are now perhaps in a position to 
retum with more insight to the Borges story with which we began. It 
will already be apparent that the tale of the subduing of the mirror- 
animals can be interpreted in terms not only of the libidinal critique of 
consciousness, but also of the ‘Dialectic of Enlightenment’ which was 
first formulated by Horkheimer and Adorno during the early 1940s, 
and which continues to underpin Negatwe Dialectics and Aesthetic Theory. 
The human:zzation of the drives, represented by the transformation of 
the animals into reflections, does indeed result in a kind of mastery by 
the ego. But this mastery 1s bought at the price of a terrible isolation: 
in Negaters Dialectics Adorno, returns repeatedly to the pathos of a self 
helplessly confined within the circle of its own immanence, unable to 
make contact with anything external which does not turn out to be 
simply its own reflection. The need to break out of this isolation 
generates a tension at the heart of subjectivity itself, which post- 
structuralism, in general, is reluctant or unable to recognize. This 
inadequacy suggests that there might be substantive aspects of the story 
which Lyotard has failed to account for in his interpretation. 


Firstly, Lyotard describes the banishment and punishment of the animals 
as a simple act of force, of repression and containment, whereas Borges 
describes the Emperor as employing his ‘magic arts’, as putting the 
animals under a spell. Significantly, the concept of a spell plays an 
important role in Adorno’s philosophy, since enchantment can consti- 
tute a peculiarly intangible and non-apparent form of coercion, to speak 
of a spell suggests a state of compulsive selfhood in which actions 
are simultaneously autonomous and heteronomous, accompanied by 
exaggerated subjective illusions of autonomy, but carned out by subjects 
nevertheless. The metaphor of the spell, ın other words, captures both 
the repressive and enabling features of processes of socialization, which 
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are portrayed as an aspect of the human conquest of nature in the 
interests of self-preservation. As Adorno writes in Negatres Dialectecs, 
‘The spell is the subjective form of the world spirit, the internal 
reinforcement of its primacy over the external processes of life.’ In the 
later Critical Theory of Habermas, this parallelism of the instrumental 
domination of outer nature and the repression of inner nature will be 
contested. Habermas will avoid Adorno’s implication that emancipation 
from nature entails the closing-down of all communicative sensitivity by 
attributing socialization and instrumental action to categonially distinct 
dimensions of historical development. Nevertheless, already in its Ador- 
nian version, the Critical Theory position has a distinct advantage over 
that of the post-structuralists; for while figures such as Lyotard force ` 
themselves into a corner, where they can only denounce the dominance 
of the ego as an arbitrary coercion which should be abolished (whether 
it could is somewhat more problematic), Adorno perceives that compul- 
sive identity, the sacrifice of the moment for the future, was necessary 
at a certain stage of history, in order for human beings to liberate 
themselves from blind subjugation to nature. To this extent such identity 
already contains a moment of freedom. Accordingly, the ‘spell of 
selfhood’ cannot be seen simply as an extension of natural coercion; 
rather, it 1s an illusion which could, ın principle, be reflectively broken 
through by the subject which it generates—although the full realization 
of this process would be inseparable from a transformation of social 
relations. Furthermore, the result of such a breakthrough would not be 
the self-defeating inrush of the ‘fluid and lethal powers’ which Lyotard 
describes, but rather a true identtty—one which would be permeable 
to 1ts own non-identical moment. One of the major differences between 
post-structuralism and Critical Theory 1s summarized in Adorno’s con- 
tention that ‘even when we merely limit the subject, we put an end to 
its power’ *° 


This brings us to a second point. Lyotard describes the mirror animals 
as ‘monsters’, but Borges specifies that the people of Canton believe 
the creature of the mirror to be a fish, ‘a shifting and shining creature 
that nobody has ever caught’; while in Yunnan tt is believed to be a 
tiger. In Adorno’s thought it 1s under this double aspect that the non- 
identical appears to identity-thinking: on the one hand as something of 
tantalizing beauty which perpetually eludes our grasp, on the other as 
something menacing and uncontrollable, menacing precisely because of 
our inordinate need to control it. Yet we cannot enter into relation 
with this creature, either by smashing the mirror (the solution of the 
‘philosophers of desire’), or by claiming—as does Derrida—that both 
the human world and the reflected world are merely effects generated 
by its invisible surface. Rather, the only way to achieve this relation is 
to revoke the spell cast by the Emperor on the animals—which is also, 
as we have seen, a spell cast on himself. 
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It would not do to conclude, however, without stressing an important 
distinction between the lesson of Borges’s tale and the philosophical 
position of Adorno. The story does contain an evocation of utopia, but 
Borges sets this in a distant, irrecoverable past. ‘In legendary times,’ he 
tells us, ‘the world of mirrors and the world of men were not... cut 
off from each other. They were, besides, quite different; neither beings, 
nor colours, nor shapes were the same. Both kingdoms, the specular 
and the human, lived ın harmony; you could come and go through 
mirrors.’ In Borges’s version this initial accord is broken by an unex- 
plained onslaught of nature, temporarily repulsed by humankind, but 
destined to truumph in the end: ‘a day will come when the magic spell 
will be shaken off, and this nme the animals ‘will not be defeated’. 
Adorno does not deny the possibility of such a calamitous conclusion 
to history: the ‘clatter of weapons’ from ‘the depths of mirrors’, which 
some believe will precede the final invasion, will undoubtedly sound, 
to our late twentieth-century ears, like a four-minute nuclear warning. 
But Adorno does contest that such a terminus is inevitable. Our 
historical dilemma consists ın the fact that the essential material precondi- 
tions for a reconciliation between human beings, and between humanity 
and nature, could only have been installed by a history of domination 
and self-coercion which has now built up an almost unstoppable momen- 
tum. As Adorno writes in Negative Dialectics, ‘since self-preservation 
has been precarious and difficult for eons, the power of its instrument, 
the ego drives, remains all but irresistble even after technology has 
virtually made self-preservation easy’. To pine for a prelapsarian 
harmony, in the face of this dilemma, is merely to fall resignedly into 
conservative illusion. Nevertheless, Borges’s evocation of a state of 
peaceful interchange between the human and the mirror worlds provides 
a fitting image for that affinity without identity, and difference without 
domination—rather than coercive unity—which Adorno believes to be 
implied by the pledge that there should be ‘no contradiction, no 
antagonism’. 
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Labour's Future and the Coalition Debate 


Slightly adapting Dr. Johnson, we can say that the prospect of political 
execution concentrates the collective mind wonderfully—on the elementary 
need to survive. This has been the preoccupation of the Labour Party, 
especially its leadership, in the wake of its catastrophically poor performance 
in the 1983 general election. And since for Labour, as for every other 
primarily parliamentary party, survival means essentially electoral success, 
this has meant—for the leadership—subordinating every other priority to 
the drive to win the next general election. After three years, how well is it 
succeeding in pursuit of its chosen strategy and objectiver Although the 
maximum permitted lifetime of any British parliament is five years, it has 
become very unusual for a government to continue its own life in office for 
so long. Prime ministers have for more than thirty years now exercised 
without hesitation the discretionary power given to them under the unwritten 
British ‘constitution’ to choose what they hope and calculate is the most 
advantageous moment to themselves and their party to ‘go to the country’. 


4) 


It is, as Raymond Williams pointed out in his Socialist Society pamphlet, 
Democracy and Parliament, ‘one of the many undemocratic prerogatives 
which still clutter up our supposedly democratic political system.! 
Consequently, although no election need be held in Britain until June 
1988, it is likely that ıt will take place earlier, whenever the economy 
and the opinion polls provide the most favourable indications that the 
present Government can reasonably look for. 


It might seem rash to predict that a reactionary Conservative govern- 
ment, which 1s already the first to achteve re-election after a full term 
in office in Britain since 1959, and which has no scruples about using 
the black arts of manipulation, both of public opinion and the relevant 
economic factors, will not achieve Margaret Thatcher’s declared aim of 
a third full term ın office. This was the Conservative achievement in 
1959, under the very different and now anathematized style of leadership 
of Harold Macmillan; and ıt is a triumph the overweening Thatcher 
would dearly love to emulate. What 1s more, she enjoys, as Macmillan 
did not, the extraordinary advantage of confronting a fundamentally 
divided opposition. A considerable majonty of British voters do not 
support the Thatcher government, but in 1983 their votes were almost 
evenly divided between the Labour Party and the Liberal/Social Demo- 
cratic Alliance, apart from the considerable number of supporters of 
the nationalist parties in Scotland and Wales, and the entire electorate 
of Northern Ireland, voting for parties now not tied to any of the 
mainland British political parties. There is, as we shall see, little reason 
to expect this fragmentation not to continue in the next general election. 


On the other hand, the comparatively tranquil economic conditions of 
nearly thirty years ago, the complacency they generated, and the skill 
with which Macmillan exploited that mood—all these belong to a past 
era of Brith politics. The Thatcherite recipe for the ills of Bntish 
capitalism has not proved successful, and it is not perceived as successful, 
except perhaps by its most obvious benefictaries in the finance and 
banking sectors. The second Thatcher electoral victory in 1983 quite 
plainly owed most to the mood of chauvinist triumphalism generated 
by her successful war to repossess the Falkland Islands; but also to the 
grotesque disarray of the Labour opposition. In the long run 1983 will 
almost certainly be seen as the exception that proves the rule: only 
exceptional circumstances can produce the return of a government after 
a full term of office so long as the prolonged and deepening crisis of 
Britain’s economic decline remains unresolved. 


Thatcher has always boasted freely that she, unlike her predecessors 
both Labour and Conservative, 1s a ‘conviction politician’, not a prac- 
titioner of consensus and a dealer in what one TUC general secretary 
described as ‘shabby, shoddy compromises’. The evidence is that, 
after the Wilson—Callaghan years, which certainly plumbed depths of 
shabbiness and shoddiness, many electors have respected her apparent 
determination and sincerity, even if they have not necessarily shared 
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the substance of her deeply reactionary ‘convictions’, But undoubtedly 
the first half of 1986 has done lasting damage to Thatcher’s always 
dubious reputation as a politician who was ‘different’—cleaner, more 
straightforward than the usual devious crowd. This was principally the ` 
outcome of the Westland affair, which contained in miniature more than 
a few echoes of Nixon’s Watergate, not least in the continual revision 
of the official accounts and explanations of what was supposed to have 
actually happened. In the end Thatcher’s ‘full and frank’ explanation of 
her involvement in the use of ‘leaks’ to discredit one of her own 
ministers was neither, and was generally received with disbelief. 


Another principal pillar of her reputation, her proclaimed nationalism, 
has also been badly shaken. In fact its foundation was always fragile, 
since no British prime minister has sustained with more grovelling and 
uncritical devotion the established British relationship of toadyism to 
the United States’ global bullying and aggression. But not until this 
year was the essential hollowness of her post-Falklands bragging about 
Britain’s revived greatness and independence widely exposed. Her 
government’s readiness to sell off to American firms not only the 
Westland helicopter-making company, but also substantial sections of 
British Leyland, including Landrover—a symbol of Britsh enterpnse 
especially dear to the landowning classes—alerted many ‘natural’ Con- 
servative supporters to the shockingly unpatriotic lengths to which the 
Thatcher government was prepared to push its free-market policies. 


Even more striking was public reaction to Thatcher’s readiness to 
allow Britain to be used as the launching pad for Reagan’s murderous 
aggression against Libya in April. It becomes quickly apparent that one 
fear, that of opening up Britain to the kind of attacks on American 
property and people which have become an embedded part of the 
Middle Eastern imbroglio, was mixed with another more subterranean 
yet persistent anxiety—that of falling victim to a nuclear conflict care- 
lessly ignited by American adventurism. The Prime Minuster’s initial 
response to criticism—that ıt was ‘inconceivable’ that she should have 
refused Reagan’s request to launch the attack from the American airbases 
in southern and eastern England—was later qualified, if not retracted. 
But as with so many first thoughts, ıt was revelatory of her fandamental 
attitude. Not surprisingly, it has not gone down well, least of all with 
those who had believed what the Conservative Party told them in 1983: 
that ‘in a troubled world, Britain is increasingly respected because we 
stand up for our own interests.’* Even those who accepted the Western 
propaganda line about Libya found it hard to see how ‘standing up for 
our own interests’ required support for the American revenge attack, 
with all its dangerously uncertain possible consequences. 


There is often a disjunction between public estimation of political 
leaders and of the parties they lead. Wilson was vastly more popular 
than Edward Heath in 1970, Callaghan better liked than Thatcher in 
1979. In neither instance did it prevent the Conservatives from winning 
the election. The supposition, so popular with the Labour leadership 
in the early 1960s, that British elections would increasingly approximate 
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to those personal popularity tests of leaders which are American (and 
other) presidential elections, has not been borne out by subsequent 
British experience. Nevertheless, Thatcher’s is probably an exceptional 
case. She has established an extraordinary and quite uncompromising 
personal domination over her party and government. In the 1983 
election their fortunes were inextricably identified with her public 
personality and type of leadership. It will be difficult for that not also 
to be the case in the next election, especially as so many of the 
Conservative Party’s other leading figures have been briskly consigned 
to backbench oblivion, or forced into unwilling resignation, by That- 
cher. So the damage that has been done to her personal standing ın 
1986 is likely also to do lasting harm to her party’s electoral prospects. 
There will be, in 1987 or 1988, no repetition of the landslide of 
parliamentary seats achieved by the Tory Party in 1983. 


The Next Election 


What then is the most likely outcome of the next general election? 
Concurrently with the decline of the Conservatives, as reflected in their 
performance at by-elections and in local government elections, there 
has been a marked but quite modest revival in the fortunes of the 
Labour Party. It is, of course, the business of politicians to talk up their 
party’s prospects. Yet, despite much ebullient flinging down of gauntlets 
by Labour’s leaders in the aftermath of the 1986 local elections, the 
prospects of Labour recovering so far as to achieve an overall parliamen- 
tary majority in the next election are not particularly good. The SDP- 
Liberal Alliance has continued to perform with striking success in both 
local elections and especially by-elections. The Alliance 1s still seen by 
large numbers of disaffected voters as the only ‘realistic’ or acceptable 
alternative to the Conservatives in much of southern England and in 
rural England more widely—as the May by-elections in West Derbyshire 
and North Yorkshire (Ryedale) both indicated. 


In addition there 1s, in most parts of England and Wales, but especially 
in the southern half of England, which provides more than half the 
seats in parliament, a solid bloc of Conservative supporters whose 
loyalty has not yet been shaken, and probably will not be in the 
foreseeable future. They amount to about thirty per cent of the popu- 
lation. We must also expect that at least some of those who may have 
expressed mid-term dissatisfaction with the Conservative government, 
whether by voting for the Alliance or by staying at home, will rally to 
it in the more serious circumstances of a general election, where the 
most likely alternative is seen as government by, or at least dominated 
by, ‘the socialists’, as the Labour Party is still quaintly referred to in 
the right-wing press. Given all these factors, it is clear that the most 
likely outcome of the next general election will be a ‘hung’ parliament, 
in which Labour is the largest single party but falls short of an absolute 
majority. How ought Labour, and in particular the Left within the 
Labour Party, to respond to such a situation? 
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Pre-Election Pacts 


One thing which will not, and should not, happen is the formation of 
any pre-election pact or deal between Labour and the Alliance. This 
suggestion was first put forward, from the Left at least, by Eric 
Hobsbawm in October 1983, and has been revived more recently by 
Anthony Barnett in The Guardian, 24 February 1986. It may, incidentally, 
be useful to make the record absolutely clear on this matter, since in a 
subsequent article Hobsbawm rather confused the issue by asserting: ‘I 
did wot recommend either an electoral coalition or a coalition govem- 
ment, and still less that the Labour Party “must abandon in advance 
the goal of forming a majority government” and seek a coalition 
instead . . . I have simply raised the question what happens at the next 
election if Labour’s recovery is not sufficient to beat Thatcher single- 
handed.” 


Hobsbawm’s memory must have played hım false. The argument of his 
earlier article was quite explicit: “Thatchensm won because the anti- 
Thatcher majority was split... So long as this is so, the chances of 
defeating Thatcherism must be remote... If, at the next election, 
Thatcherism is everywhere opposed by two or more candidates compet- 
ing for each other’s votes, the Tories can look forward to being in 
power well into the 19908. Some way of uniting the majority of the 
British people which is opposed to Thatcherism, must be found. ... 
The mere suggestion that Labour and Social Democrats/Alliance might 
come to an electoral arrangement is likely to produce apoplexy on both 
sides, whether or not it 18 today a realistic proposition. That is natural 
enough ... But the issue of electoral unity will have to be faced 
nevertheless.’4 This is not merely ‘raising the question’. It is an argument 
in favour, not simply of a post-electoral coalition, but of a pre-electoral 
arrangement or deal between Labour and the Alliance, on the plainly 
stated grounds that it will be the only way in which the Tones can be 
defeated. Anthony Barnett endorses this, claiming it is “based upon the 
most elementary mathematics’, and goes on to argue that a pact could 
actually produce a coalition government committed to radical changes 
agreed between Labour and the Alliance. 


Barnett’s case drew a response within a few days from Robin Cook, the 
Labour MP who acted as Neil Kinnock’s campaign manager in the 1983 
Labour leadership contest, and who now has responsibility for the 
Labour Party’s campaigning. Cook argued that such a pact was both 
impractical and immoral. Carried to its logical extreme, that one or 
other party/grouping would stand down wherever the other came first 
or second in 1983, it would mean that Labour would have to withdraw 
in 292 constituencies, ‘including a clear majority of seats in England’. 
Cook pointed out that Labour polled nearly two million votes in those 
seats, nearly a quarter of its total. It 1s quite unthinkable that any 
electoral party which aspires to (British) national standing should 
withdraw its presence in nearly half the country, or deprive two million 
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erstwhile supporters of the opportunity of voting for it. Cook also 
implied that Labour’s constituency parties would be most unlikely to 
tolerate or abide by such a pact. This is certainly correct. For not only 
would such a pact deprive local parties of their principal function and 
purpose—fighting parliamentary elections. Constituency Labour Parties 
are no longer—if they ever were—the docile and compliant instruments 
of the party leadership at Westminster. They do not always share the 
Westminster politicians’ obsession with obtaining office at any price, 
even that of coalition, which has remained the crucial symbol of betrayal 
to Labour activists ever since 1931. What is more, the balance of power 
within the party was shifted in their favour by the constitutional reforms 
of 1979-80, which gave them new sanctions against MPs through 
mandatory reselection, and an entirely new role in the elections for the 
leader and deputy leader of the party. 


Cook’s other major point was that such a pact implied “a lack of respect 
for the tndividual elector’, since it involved treating her/him as ‘a 
counter on the board’ of politics, who can be dragooned into voting 
for a party which would not be his or her own first preference. This 
objection is both moral and practical, as Cook rightly suggested; for 
there is plenty of evidence to suggest that electors would in fact refuse 
to vote in the way that such a pact would be intended to compel them 
to do. And Labour would be likely to suffer particularly badly, since 
while there might be many Labour voters who would regard voting 
for the Alliance as acceptable if it might oust a Conservative MP, the 
same cannot be said, watalis mutandis, of Alliance voters. Indeed many 
one-time Labour voters ın southern England have already voted Liberal 
or Alliance on that basis. But committed Alliance voters, as well as 
former Conservative voters, support the Alliance precisely because they 
do sot want to vote for the Labour Party, and the history of the Liberal 
Party and then the Alliance over the past twenty-five years is a chart of 
the rising numbers of people who have persisted ın voting for candidates 
with, initially, little chance of winning, rather than vote for either of 
the two major parties. To suppose that such a trend of disaffection from 
the Labour Party could be undermined by the trick of withdrawing 
their preferred third option is both naive and, as Cook suggested, 
insulting. If voters for both Labour and the Alliance were really 
determined above all to oust Thatcher, they could have done so in 1983, 
by the simple expedient of tactical voting—a course which was in fact 
urged upon them at the time by journals such as the Economist and the 
New Statesman. The option will also be open to them at the next 
election. That many voters still refuse it suggests that they have other 
concerns in mind besides what appears to Hobsbawm and others as a 
simple overriding priority—getting nid of Thatcher. They are concerned 
with the positive content, the substance and the nature of the possible 
alternatives, and trey have every right to be so. An electoral pact, in 
short, 1s not a 1e*' »ption in the foreseeable future, and would probably 
not ‘work’ even uf it were. It is not an option because it does not 
deserve to be an option. It would be unlikely to work because it does 
not deserve to work. 
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If the idea of an electoral deal or pact 1s so impracticable, why then has 
it been so persistently ventilated in the period since the 1983 election? 
The answer to this question falls, broadly speaking, into two parts. 
Firstly, there 1s the conception of a broadly agreed majority of voters 
being ‘anti-Thatcher’, and so potentially mobilizable under that banner 
Secondly, and more fundamentally, there is a deep pessimism about the 
future of the Labour Party, long-term as well as short-term, and hence 
a belief, usually only hinted at by left-wing commentators, that it can 
never again hope to govern on its own, even under the comparatively 
favourable circumstances of the present electoral system. 


The ‘anti-Thatcher Majority 


The first conception, that of the ‘anti-Thatcher majority’, need not 
detain us very long. It derives its plausibility, or attractiveness, from 
the undeniable fact that the percentage of those voting for the Conserva- 
tive Party, whether in 1979 or 1983, was a clear minority of all who 
bothered to vote: 43.9 per cent in 1979, declining to 42.4 per cent in 
1983. If some way could be found of uniting the 57 per cent of voters 
who did not support the Conservatives, or even the bulk of them, 
Thatcher and ‘Thatcherism’ would be finished. There would, hypotheti- 
cally, be a solid and permanent basis for left-of-centre government 1n 
Britain. This conception has one merit: that of drawing attention to the 
declining minority support enjoyed by Thatcher and the Conservatives. 
And Johno Ross, in his rather misleadingly titled book Thatcher’ and 
Friends, has most usefully traced the pattern of Conservative decline 
over the past half-century.” This is a phenomenon which has been 
largely concealed, not only by the Conservative commitment of most 
of the British press, and by the always more publicly conducted saga 
of Labour’s concomitant decline, but also by the sound and fury stirred 
up by and around the Thatcherite revival in Conservative fortunes, 
modest and freakish as it is ın many respects. In fact, before Thatcher 
assumed control of the Tory Party in 1975, it looked as if ıt was the 
Conservatives rather than Labour who were suffering most seriously 
from the break-up of the two-party monopoly. In the general election of 
October 1974 Labour polled a million more votes than the Conservatives 
(11.4 milion to 10.4 million), while in Scotland the Conservatives 
yielded second place as a popular party to the Scottish Nationalists, 
who polled 840,000 votes to the Tories’ 680,000. Overall, the Conserva- 
tives had lost two and a half million votes since Heath’s victory in 1970. 
One of the follies of exaggerating the popular appeal and success of 
‘Thatcherism’ is that ıt ignores the background of decline and instability 
in Conservative support against which this recent revival of Tory 
fortunes has taken place. 


The notion of an antt-Thatcher majority has just as much, and as little, 
substance as its opposite: the existence of an anti-Labour or anti-socialist 
majority. Add together the Alliance and Conservative votes and that 
is what you get: 67.7 per cent of those who voted in 1983 voted against 
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Labour and the prospect of a Labour government. Because so many 
Alliance supporters, like Liberal voters before them, are former Con- 
servative voters, it is likely that, however much they dislike Thatcher’s 
aggressive brand of ‘class-war Conservatism’, as Ralph Miliband has 
called it,” they dislike the Labour Party even more intensely. Many of 
them might be more willing to tolerate a coalition between the Alliance 
and a ‘moderate’-led Tory Party than one between the Alliance and 
Labour, especially if the Alliance was to be the junior partner. In any 
case, 1f Labour 1s ın decline, as the advocates of coalition frequently 
argue, why should the still-buoyant Alliance go out of its way to rescue 
it from impending disaster? Or, as Peter Jenkins put it, why should 
the Alliance step in ‘when socialism ıs on its deathbed?’ The idea of 
the anti-Thatcher majority, however mathematically persuasive, thus 
has little or no political meaning or substance. 


It is worth noting, incidentally, that no party since 1945 has ever 
obtained a clear majority of the votes cast in a general election. Both 
Labour and then the Conservatives came close to it in the 1950s. Labour 
obtained 48.8 per cent of the votes in 1951 (when it lost in terms of 
seats), and the Conservatives 49.7 per cent in 1955 and 49.3 per cent in 
1959. But even then, in the heyday of two-party domination of the 
electoral scene, when 96 or 97 per cent of all the votes cast went to 
those two parties, neither ever quite obtained an absolute majority. No 
doubt such a majority would give a government greater legitimacy, 
but, given the decline of the two-party monopoly over the past twenty- 
five years, no single party can seriously hope to achieve that goal. The 
dream of a new, or renewed legitimacy is one consideration that has 
turned some people’s minds in the direction of coalitions. 


The Future of the Labour Party 


Of much more substance than the notion of an anti-Thatcher majonty 
is the gloom about the future of the Labour Party. The immediate 
ground for that gloom 1s contained in the plain facts about the party’s 
performance ın the 1983 election, and the distance ıt has to recover in 
order to win a parliamentary majority in the next election. The facts 
are well known, but one or two can be briefly repeated here, as a 
prophylactic against any kind of easy optimism. There were, in 1983, 
312 seats where the Alliance took second place—nearly half the total. 
In only 47 of these seats was Labour the winner. As far as Tory-held 
seats are concerned, the Alliance took second place in 265, Labour in 
125, and the Welsh and Scottish Nationalists in 7. The Alliance total 
vote, of 7.78 million, came within three quarters of a million of Labour’s 
total vote of 8.45 million. The extent of Labour’s failure can be partly 
gauged by the fact that while the Conservatives forfeited their deposit 
in only 5 seats, and the Alliance in 11 seats, Labour lost its deposit in 
119 seats, nearly one fifth of those contested. Labour’s total vote was 
the lowest for the party since 1935, and its percentage share of the poll, 
at 27.6 per cent, was lower than at any general election since 1918, 
including the debacle of 1931. Labour had lost three million votes, as 


compared with its performance in 1979. 
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In the light of such figures, leaving aside longer-term developments, ıt 
is not difficult to see why some people, even on the Left, should have 
been driven to put forward the rather desperate expedient of an electoral 
pact. It was, after all, through such a pact, secretly made between 
Ramsay MacDonald and Herbert Gladstone, the Liberal chief whip, 1n 
1903, that thirty Labour MPs were elected to parliament without 
challenge from the Liberal Party ın 1906. The decline of Labour 
had already been marked by one Lib-Lab pact, a parliamentary deal 
negotiated to sustain Labour in office in the late 19708. There would 
be a certain bitter appropriateness if its partial retreat from the electoral 
battleground should be marked by yet another. Yet there is something 
odd, and even contradictory, in the readiness of some commentators to 
draw the most pessimistic conclusions from this particular set of voting 
figures. Election analysts have made much, in recent years, of what they 
have sometimes called the growing ‘volatility’ of the electorate, by 
which they mean the lack of firm, lifelong commitment to one particular 
party, and the readiness to switch to another under different circum- 
stances. ‘Partisan dealignment’ is another term for much the same thing. 
Voting surveys show that “The old partisan loyalties which persuaded 
electors to vote the same way election after election are decreasing. A 
third of the electorate changes its vote between elections nowadays; up 
to half the electorate will change its vote at least once in a decade.’!0 
Seeking an explanation of this development, sociologically oriented 
commentators usually connect it with a decline ın class consciousness, 
and even with the supposed decline of the working class itself, by which 
they often seem to mean the contraction in the number of manual and 
skilled workers, which is not self-evidently the same thing. If this 
hypothesis is correct, then it certainly poses a problem for the Labour 
Party, since traditionally the commonest single reason for supporting 
the party was that those who saw themselves as working-class, or as 
‘working people’, saw Labour as tbeir party, the party of the working 
class. Insofar as people, whatever their objective position within the 
social structure, cease to think of themselves as ‘working people’, then 
clearly that tie is eroded. 


On the other hand, is there any reason why the Labour Party should 
suffer more than other parties from the increased independent-minded- 
ness of the electorate? The study quoted above also found that nearly 
half the six million people who voted Liberal in February 1974 had 
changed their allegiance by the time of the October election in that 
year. And, as we have seen, this ‘volatility’ certainly affected the 
Conservatives dramatically in the 19708. Their vote having fallen by 
two and a half million between 1970 and October 1974, it then rose 
again by more than three million in 1979. Seen against this background, 
the possibility of Labour recovering the three million votes ıt lost 
between 1979 and 1983 is by no means as outlandish as it would have 
seemed in the twenty years of comparative political stability after 1945. 
That ıs not to say that it will happen, or that it is likely to happen: the 
opinion polls hold out no such promise. But it seems as though some 
commentators, having learnt their electoral politics in those past years 
of stability and very modest percentage ‘swings’ between the two major 
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parties, have not acclimatized to the more dramatic fluctuations of the 
1970s and 1980s. Or else, ın some cases, it may be that their known 
attachment to the Alliance makes them over-anxious to find evidence 
for the consummation they so devoutly wish: the final decline and fall 
of the Labour Party, and with ıt of all practical short-term prospects 
for progress towards socialism in Britain. 


If the pessimists about Labour’s future—and indeed about the future 
of socialism—have been somewhat short-sighted and selective in their 
attention to the electoral record, they are also decidedly parochial in 
their near-exclusive focus on the British Labour Party and their lack of an 
international perspective on the present condition of social democracy. 
Viewed globally, as Goran Therborn showed in a notable article ın this 
journal two years ago,'! its condition 1s not nearly so parlous as the 
plight of British Labour might lead us to suppose. Therborn pointed 
out that wheareas as late as 1965 ‘there were still only five countries in 
the world where the labour movement had received an absolute majority 
of votes cast in free, competitive national elections’, there were eight 
countries where the Left had achieved this, in twelve separate elections, 
between 1966 and 1982. Even today, in 1986, the number of social 
democratic or Left governments still in power 1n the capitalist democra- 
cies stands at an unusually high level. This does not necessarily carry 
any strong message of hope for British Labour, and Therborn indeed 
draws our attention to what may not be a coincidence—“‘that ın the two 
oldest industrial countries, Britain and Belgium, the political labour 
movement is currently in an advanced state of decomposition and 
disarray’.!2 Nevertheless, what such international comparisons do sug- 
gest 1s that there is nothing inherent in the social or economic nature 
and structure of late capitalism per se which dooms social democracy or 
the Left to inevitable decay and decline. 


“Thatcherism’ 


Finally, ın this brief critical survey of the grounds for pessimism about 
the future of Labour and the Left (and it is this pessimism which 
provides the basic rationale for all the talk of pacts and coalitions), 
something must be said about the now famous (or notorious) “Thatcher- 
ism’ thesis. We need not be concerned here with the question of how 
far “Thatcherism’ represents something new and unprecedented in the 
history of British Conservatism, or with whether its ideological character 
and coherence have been over-stressed, at the expense of paying atten- 
tion to the real class and economic interests which it serves, benefits, 
and represents. What we do have to be concerned with, however, 1s 
the issue of how far the Thatcherite project has been successful, in 
ideological terms; how far present-day Conservatism has succeeded 1n 
transforming people’s values, in detaching them from their adherence 
to the post-war consensus and attaching them to the fiercely capitalist 
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values and attitudes of the market and the New Right. And this issue, 
which is central to the ‘pessimistic’ perspective, is, precisely, one on 
which the proponents of the “Thatcherism’ thesis are at their weakest 
and most confused. ; 


The confusion is made between intention and achievement, aim and 
success. It is one thing to argue that Thatcher and “Thatcherism’ aim 
at undoing the post-war achievement of British social democracy, and 
at eroding the values and attitudes which underpin those achievements. 
Thatcher and her supporters have never made any secret of their 
intentions and aspirations in that respect. But the theorists of “Thatcher- 
ism’ tend to assume that these intentions and aspirations have been, or 
at least are being, comprehensively realized; and the crucial weakness 
of their argument at this point lies in the lack of solid evidence they 
can provide in support of this contention. Thus Stuart Hall, in debate 
with Tony Benn, described the outcome of the 1983 general election as 
‘a massive, major defeat inflicted on the whole of the Left by this new 
political formation’ (i.¢., “Thatcherism’).4 But the outcome of that 
election, in terms of actual votes, was no triumph for Thatchernsm. 
Nearly 700,000 fewer people voted Conservative in 1983 than had done 
in 1979. If anyone inflicted a defeat on the Left at the election, it was 
not the Conservatives but the Alliance, who picked up more than three 
million votes as compared with the Liberals in 1979, while Labour lost 


the same number. 


What is more, there is considerable evidence that Thatcher won the 
1983 election despite many of the most treasured tenets of “Thatcherism’. 
Thus, for example, she went out of her way to try to reassure people 
that ‘the National Health Service is safe in our hands’, because the 
opinion polls told her that voters were worried about Conservative 
intentions in this respect. Then again, as James Curran pointed out in 
a riposte to Hall’s arguments, the 1984 Report on British Sosial Attitudes’ 
provides ample evidence that many of the views which have been the 
basis of support, not necessarily for the Labour Party specifically, but 
for some of the central planks of the post-war social settlement, are still 
held to by a majority of the population. And opinion surveys have 
repeatedly shown that when people are asked to choose between lower 
taxation and reduced spending on social services on the one hand, and 
higher taxation and more spending on socal services on the other, they 
choose the latter, again by clear and substantial majorities. People have 
not, by and large, been seduced by the simplistic Thatcherite notion 
that having money in your individual pocket is better or more advan- 
tageous than having that money spent collectively or by the state on 
services which, as all but the most fanatical free-marketeers understand, 
can only be provided on the basis of collective financing. In another 
article Hall suggested that Thatcher had also won the argument over 
unemployment and its causes, and that therefore ‘Labour’s alternatives 
run headlong into the brick wall of an ideological campaign which 





H Stuart Hall, ‘Farth, Hope or Chanty’, Merxi Taday, January 1985 
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Thatcherism has already largely won.’!6 Even on this issue the evidence 
of British Socia! Attitudes, though complex and ambiguous, does not 
support Hall’s robust assertion. Sixty-seven per cent of those questioned 
believed that the Government should give a higher priority to keeping 
down unemployment than to keeping down inflation. Sixty-seven per 
cent agreed with the proposition that ‘the Government has not done 
enough to create jobs’, and 64 per cent disagreed with the proposition 
that one cause of our economic problems was that ‘wages are too 
high’.!? There 1s not much sign of the overall triumph of “Thatcherism’ 


there. 


J repeat: none of these criticisms of the ‘pessimistic’ approach to 
Labour’s problems is meant to imply that the Labour Party is likely to 
win the next election outright, or even that the party has a guaranteed 
long-term future. They are, nevertheless, reasons for taking a rather 
more sanguine view of the longer-term prospects of the Left in Britain 
than has lately been adopted by Hobsbawm, Hall and other contributors 
to Marxism Today. They are also reasons for asking whether the current 
epidemic of pessimism is not another example of the Left’s distressing 
tendency towards hypochondria, and even masochism. Those with long 
memories will recall the period after Labour’s third successive election 
defeat ın 1959. Then, as now, but then with far less justification, the 
Labour Party and the Left plunged into a whirlpool of anxious self- 
doubts and gloomy prognostications. Then, as now, we were told 
that the working class was disappearing, that social and economic 
developments were carrying the electorate away from Labour. Then, as 
now, there were those who seized the opportunity to argue (as they 
had done before, but to a less receptive audience) that now was the 
moment to jettison all the old ideological baggage of class conflict and 
socialism, and convert Labour into a ‘modem’, ‘pragmatic’ reformist 
party tailor-made to suit the age of ‘the end of ideology’. Richard Rose 
and Mark Abrams conducted detailed social surveys, and published the 
results under the title Must Labour Lose? The answer, not surprisingly, 
was a tentative ‘yes’. Within a few years the Labour Party and the voters 
had proved them decisively wrong. That these kind of arguments were 
wrong twenty-five years ago does not, of course, prove that they are 
wrong now, the second time around. But it ought to make us healthily 
wary of accepting them too readily. 


As far as the Left, both inside and outside the Labour Party, 18 
concerned, there are also some modest but not insubstantial grounds 
for long-term optimism—more so than there were in the early 19608. 
At that tme the Left lost the battle to convert the Labour Party to the 
cause of British nuclear disarmament. Today nuclear disarmament 18 
official party policy, and 1s the one radical commitment which Neil 
Kinnock has not yet sought to discard or dilute. The constitutional 
reforms of 1979—80 have increased democratic accountability within the 
party, and strengthened the position of the constituency parties (CLPs) 
within the party structure. What 1s even more important is that the 
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CLPs do not accept the party leadership’s belief that no issue of solidarity 
or principle should be allowed to interfere with Labour’s campaign to 
get back into office at the next election. This was abundantly clear 
during the whole length of the miners’ strike, when, despite the 
equivocations and evasions of the Labour leadership, the miners and 
their communities received wholehearted support from the great bulk 
of ordinary Labour Party members and activists. The significance and 
impact of this strike for Labour and the Left have not yet been fully 
explored or appreciated. But ıt 18 surely already clear that ıt was one of 
those epoch-making experiences through which people learn, in the 
most direct and dramatic manner, something of what socialism actually 
is, what class struggle is about, and indeed what politics is about. To 
describe it merely as a ‘heroic defeat’, in Kinnock’s dismissive phrase, 
is to misunderstand its importance, for British politics generally as well 
as for the Left. For Thatcher’s success in virtually starving the miners 
back to work did her no good—1it probably did her some lasting harm— 
while Labour’s electoral recovery, alleged by Kinnock to have been 
impeded by ‘Scargill’ and the strike, may actually have been accelerated 
by public sympathy for the miners. For their long struggle exposed, as 
no quantity of speeches from the opposition front bench could ever do, 
the depths of Thatcher’s hatred for the working class when it dares to 
stand up for itself—‘the enemy within’, as she so revealingly called it. 


Even the recent local elections suggest that left-wing mulitancy (and 
Militantcy) is not anything like so unpopular as the ‘realists’ and 
‘realigners’ of the Left would have us believe. That Labour held on ın 
beleaguered Liverpool, despite a quite modest swing against the Party 
there, and despite the overwhelming weight of propaganda against it, 
is testimony to the real support which the Council commands in 
Liverpool. In the past year Derek Hatton, and to a lesser extent Bernie 
Grant, the black leader of Haringey Council, have largely replaced 
Arthur Scargill and even Tony Benn as the bogeymen of the Left. They, 
according to the Tory Party and its press, are the sinister extremists 
who represent the ‘real’ Labour Party, concealed behind Kinnock’s 
shallow facade of moderation. Yet neither in Liverpool, nor in Haringey, 
nor in Ted Knight’ s Lambeth, was there that popular uprising against 
‘left-wing extremism’ which had been widely predicted and encouraged, 
and which would have been so widely trumpeted had it actually 
occurred 


Rebuilding Labour 


It is, ın other words, not self-evident that the path of moderation and 
compromise is the quickest route back to power, as opposed to what 
Hobsbawm calls ‘the strategies pursued on the hard and sectarian Left’.18 
The issue of nuclear power illustrates this very well. The 1985 Labour 
Party Conference passed a resolution opposing all forms of nuclear 
power, civil as well as military. The Labour leadership at Westminster, 
in its usual ‘realistic’? way, chose to ignore this, and took up a typically 
compromising and ambiguous position on the issue. The result was 
that. when the appalling accident at Chernobyl, the Soviet power station, 


18 Enc Hobebawm, ‘The Retreat into Extremism’, Adersose Today, April 1985 


occurred in April this year, the Labour leadership had nothing distinctive 
or significant to say about the issues raised by the disaster. It was unable 
to articulate the fears and anxieties so widely felt about nuclear power, 
and thus discovered that on this issue at least it was lagging bebiad 
public opinion, which would now like to see the nuclear industry wound 


up altogether. 


These few examples (and it would be possible to give others) may only 
be straws in the wind. But they suggest that there 1s more popular 
mileage than has often been allowed ın the rebuilding of the Labour 
Party as a boldly radical and even socialist party. (Thus Britain’s 
involvement in Reagan’s assault on Libya has led many people to 
question the wisdom of having allowed Britain to be converted into an 
immoveable aircraft carrier for the United States—another anxiety 
which Labour, with its staunch commitment to NATO as compensation 
for its nuclear unilateralism, 1s again 1l-placed to express.) And in the 
longer term the revival and recomposition of Labour at the grassroots 
level means that that is the direction which the Party 1s most likely to 
take. I have also suggested that there are too many gaps and weaknesses 
in the more pessimistic prognostications about the future of Labour 
and the Left for them to be accepted as a reliable guide to current 
strategies, either for the Labour Party or the Left more generally. 


Of course, the Left is not synonymous with the Labour Party, nor 18 tt 
historically inevitable that, as Hobsbawm put it, ‘like it or not, the 
future of socialism is through the Labour Party.’!9 It 1s quite possible, 
as Therborn’s comparison of Britain with Belgium suggests, that Labour 
in its established party form ts indeed in long-term or even terminal 
decline, and that it is time to begin looking beyond Labour and 
‘Labourtsm’ when considering the future of the Left in Britain. It 1s 
possible that the split with the founders of the Social Democratic Party 
in 1981, and the associated shifts of the Labour Party to the left, 
including even the important constitutional changes and the revival of 
activism and socialist commitment ın the constituency parties and at 
the local government level never more ın evidence than during the 
year-long miners’ struggle—that all these will not be enough to shift 
Labour decisively away from its bad old hand-to-mouth habits, all too 
well represented by its present leadership. It 1s possible that the party 
will suffer electoral ruin as a result of its inability or unwillingness to 
find a radical path out of the long crisis of Britain’s decline, and its 
preference for a doomed attempt to resuscitate the discredited corpora- 
tism of the Wilson—Callaghan years. Certainly the present Labour 
leadership gives little evidence of having grasped, other than ın a crudely 
opportunist way, the scale of the problems ıt faces—either those of 
British capitalism, or of rebuilding Labour as a real party of the Left. 


In these circumstances, ıt might be argued that pessimism about 
Labour’s future 1s by no means the same as pessimism about the future 
of socialism in Britain, and that what socialism requires is a break, a 
decisive rupture, with the present political stagnation and stalemate. 
One form that rupture might have taken—might perhaps still take— 
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was the political disintegration of the so-called ‘United Kingdom’ (see 
Tom Natrn’s Break-wp of Britain), heralded by the collapse of the minu- 
state in Northern Ireland and by the nse of nationalism in Scotland and 
Wales. Certainly the decline of the two major parties is linked to these 
developments, with the Conservatives becoming increasingly a party of 
Southern England, and Labour the party, or one party, of the deprived 
minority population of north and west Britain. And in this context the 
break with the old two-party competition for single-party government, 
which 1s symbolized by coalition, could perhaps seem to be a further 
step towards a new political order, more open to opportunities for the 
Left. This, or something like it, is perhaps what some Left advocates 
of coalition have in mind. 


But what ın fact would a Labour—Alliance coalition represent, 1f not a 
desperate attempt to get back to the centrist politics of Butskellism and 
the post-1945 inter-party consensus? Some attempt has been made to 
talk up the radicalism of the Alliance, in an effort to see such a coalition 
as fundamentally radical rather than centrist. It is true that there are 
significant elements of genuine, as opposed to merely verbal, radicalism 
in the Alliance, particularly in the Liberal Party. Their party conference, 
or Assembly, has after all voted, like Labour, for nuclear disarmament; 
and the party has in some respects a better record than Labour on 
libertarian issues such as freedom of information, as ıts name suggests 
it should. But these radical elements do not dominate the Alliance as a 
whole. The Liberal leadership has openly disregarded the Assembly’s 
vote on nuclear weapons, and in its 1983 Manifesto the Alliance attacked 
Labour, using the very phrase that had been coined by the Conservatives, 
for proposing ‘one-sided disarmament’. That same document carried an 
introduction from Roy Jenkins and David Steel which echoed ‘Thatcher 
in her delusions of national grandeur: ‘We yearn for a world role [by 
‘we’ they meant Britain, not themselves, presumably—A.A.] and are 
qualified by our history and experience to perform one.’ 


As for the SDP, there is really no mystery about who they are or what 
ıt is. It 18 led and dominated by a fragment of the old Labour Right. 
Two of the ‘Gang of Four’, Jenkins and William Rodgers, were 
prominent among the Gaitskellites who in the early 19608 tried to rid 
the Labour Party of every vestige of socialism. They are now trying to 
rid British politics of every vestige of socialism. Since its foundation in 
1981, and especially under the self-seeking leadership of David Owen, 
the party has moved steadily further to the Right. Whereas initially it 
claimed to represent the true old Labour values which the Labour Party 
had apparently forsaken, and Owen and Shirley Williams still clarmed 
to be soctalists, such protestations were soon abandoned, and the 
claim to represent a renewal of the old Labour tradition was formally 
abandoned ın 1985. 


As Peter Jenkins has suggested, the Alliance has good reasons so¢ to 
enter into a coalition with Labour. But if they were willing to do so, 
it would be with only one purpose: that of moving closer to supplanting 
Labour as the left-of-centre party in British politics. Similarly the Right 
and Centre of the Labour Party would see coalition as an opportunity 
for a further ‘realignment’ on the Left, by which the Labour Left would 


finally be forced into isolation. All would be agreed on the desirability 
of closing off—permanently 1f possible—any opening to the Left. And 
this is certainly what many influential supporters of coalition and 
realignment look for. The Economist, for instance, has always been 
admirably frank about what it, as a representative voice of ‘enlightened’ 
capital, would like to see on the left-of-centre in British politics: ‘Dr 
Owen . . . could well head a non-Marxist/social democrat grouping 
ready . . . to realize Mr Tony Benn’s worst fears: an SDP-moderate 
Labour coalition, radical but not union-dominated, from which the 
Bennites are forced to split away. Such a coalition remains the best 
hope for a realignment of the Left of British politics—a realignment 
which is itself British politics’ most urgent priority." Thus the opening 
to socialism, which some see as a possible fruit of coalition, could be 
the one path which a coalition might irrevocably seal off. 


There ought to be nothing surprising about this. Britain has hed plenty 
of experience of coalition government in this century—twenty years in 
the period between 1916 and 1945. Such governments were always 
Centre-Right rather than Centre—Left, and had their origins in splits 
and acts of treachery by the leaders of left-of-centre parties—Lloyd 
George ın 1916, Ramsay MacDonald in 1931. Such governments are 
usually called ‘National Governments’, and, as Nairn has said, they are 
‘the equivalent of strong-man rule for a deeply parliamentary regime.”2! 
They are thus usually dangerous to democracy, and offer absolutely 
nothing to socialism. It is therefore neither necessary nor desirable that 
Labour should now or in the next few years throw in the towel as an 
independent party of the Left. If Labour emerges from the next election 
as the largest single party, but without a parliamentary majority, it 
should form a minonty government, embark upon a programme of 
urgent repairs to the damage Thatcher has done to the economy, 
employment and welfare, and seek a fresh mandate when it becomes 
necessary. It is in its own best interests to follow such a course, however 
hazardous ıt may be. But even more important for socialists, it is the 
only course which will keep open the possibility of a real ‘opening to 
the left’ in Bntain—a possibility which, I have tried to suggest, is not 
so completely unlikely as has sometimes been suggested in the gloom- 
laden discussions of recent years. 


æ% Quoted by John Ross, op cit, p 107 
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Ernest Mandel 


The Role of the Individual in History: 
the Case of World War Two 


~~ 


The primacy of the relationships and conflicts between social forces in 
determining the course of history is one of the fundamental assumptions of 
historical materialism. In societies divided into different social classes, such 
relationships are perforce class relations. History is thus explained, in the 
final analysis, as a history of struggles between different social classes and 
their essential fractions,! largely overdetermined by the internal logic of each 
specific mode of production. Such a view of history is not based on the 
‘denial’ of human individuality nor on an ‘underestimation’ of individual 
autonomy, character structure, or ‘values’. On the contrary, the view that 
history is basically shaped by social forces results precisely from a full 
understanding of the fact that an infinite number of individual pressures will 
tend to create random movements which largely cancel each other out to the 
extent that they are purely individual. In order for a definitive movement of 
history to appear—that is, for history to possess a pattern that is intelligible 
and not merely a meaningless succession of unconnected accidents—vommon 
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aspects have to be discovered in individuals’ behaviour. Only in this 
case do millions of individual conflicts, choices and possible directions 
of movement appear to have a determinate logic that allows them to 
be seen as a real parallelogram of forces, subject to a finite number of 
possible resolutions or outcomes. This is obviously what happens in 
real history. 


Paradoxically, those who deny the primacy of social forces in shaping 
human destiny also most diminish the role of the majority of individuals 
in society. For only under circumstances in which the vast majority 
have been excluded from history-making, can a few ‘great men’ be 
endowed with the power to shape events. When historical materialism 
posits the primacy of social forces over individual actions in determining 
the course of history, it does not deny that certain individuals play 
exceptional roles. If men and women make history, it is always with a 
certain consciousness, which of course may be a ‘false’ consciousness 
to the extent that it misinterprets their real interests or fails to foresee 
the objective consequences of their actions. It follows in this context 
that certain individuals in the leadership of social currents can have 
unusual influence in history, not as supermen but precisely through 
their relationship to their constituencies. 


Such personalities cannot change the ‘secular’ trend of events. Even the 
most powerful tyrant in the world cannot escape the implacable demands 
of capital accumulation resulting from the structure of private property 
and competition in the capitalist world. Any attempt, for example, to 
substitute the logic of slave production (as Hitler tried to do) must fall 
afoul as long as present technology and private ownership continue to 
prevail. Likewise, neither individual genius nor ‘will to power’ can 
overthrow the constraints of the material (socio-economic) correlation 
of forces. Thus given the respective productive forces of capitalist 
Europe and the United States in 1941, Nazı Germany, even after 
subjugating all of Europe, had no chance of winning a war against the 
vast economic power of North America, except through the successful 
integration of all the USSR’s industrial plant and natural resources (a 
process that would have taken years). 


But given these global social and material constraints, certain personalit- 
ies can influence history either by possessing a clearer perception than 
others of the historical needs of their class, or by retarding the recog- 
nition of these objective needs By their influence they can impose 
decisions which, in the short run, either further or thwart the interests 
of the social forces that they are supposed to represent. This 1s largely 
independent of their will or of their declared intentions. Hitler, for 
example, did not intend to destroy the German ruling class’s power 
over half of the Reich as it existed on 31 August 1939, but such a loss 
of power and territory was precisely the outcome of the chain of 
events unleashed by his invasion of Poland the next day. These events, 
moreover, included a series of actions which did not represent the only 





1 This was mdeed Engels’s formula rf one reduces history to only the struggle between antagonsstic 
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possible choice for the Nazi social bloc, and for which Hitler as an 
individual bore an immediate responsibility. 


Did Hitler Cause World War Twor 


This distinction between the great secular movements of history and 
shorter-term variations in historical development, of course, is only an 
elementary approximation of the relationship between social forces and 
individuals in shaping the course of events. A further, essential category 
encompasses the coayxactwral needs of social groups. To return to the 
example of the invasion of Poland, it 1s undoubtedly true that the 
decision was primarily Hitler’s. It expressed, in a striking way, the 
contradictory facets of his personality: recklessness, monomania, skilful 
opportunism as well as cyclothymic alternation between paralysed inde- 
cision and hyper-voluntarism. But it is also true that as early as 1932 
leading circles of the German capitalist class had decided (in consider- 
ation of their conjunctural interests) that Germany’s only way out of 
the economic crisis was to establish hegemony over Central and Eastern 
Europe. 


Once such a course was set in motion and massive rearmament was 
begun, war was made virtually inevitable by two factors. First was the 
reactive rearmament of Germany’s principal capitalist ovals—most 
immediately, Britain, but also the United States—which sought to block 
German suzerainty over Europe and its conversion into a world power. 
Hence the increasing temptation, for the entre Nazi leadership, to 
unleash war before the enormous productive forces of American capita- 
lism had been mobilized and while Germany still enjoyed certain 
advantages in up-to-date aircraft and armour. Secondly, the burden of 
massive rearmament entailed a deepening financial crisis for German 
capitalism. Currency reserves had almost disappeared and payment of 
interest on the national debt had become an insupportable burden. It 
was imposstble to continue the rate of militarization without the inte- 
gration of additional material resources from outside Germany’s almost 
exhausted stocks.2 Hence the need to plunder adjacent economies and 
to seek continental scales of industrial organization comparable to those 
of the USA or the USSR. 


Thus while the ultrmate decision to unleash the Wehrmacht on 1 
September 1939 was undoubtedly Hitler’s, the momentum towards war 
arose out of the short-term calculations of the majority of the German 
ruling class. These calculations, in turn, were conditioned by the internal 
contradictions of German imperialism sharpened by the successive crises 
of 1919-23 and 1929—32. The fact that the ruling class was more or less 
unified in the project of aggressively modifying the world division of 
economic power was certainly not accidental. Germany had arrived too 
late in the arena of the great powers to acquire 2 colonial empire outside 
Europe which corresponded to tts importance in the world market Its 


2 On the interconnection between economic cnus, rearmament and German iodustry’s expennonist 
goals, sce Timothy Mason, ‘Innere Kee und Angriffakrieg, 1958-19459 m Forsmeser and Vokmann 
(eds ), Wertschafi med Rictemg am Vorabend des rates Welt hrieges, Dusecidorf 1981, and Alan Milward, 
“Der Exnftcss okonomrscher und archt-okonomrscher Faktoren auf dre Strategie des Bhocknegs’, ibid 
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‘manifest destiny’, therefore, was interpreted as the quest for a surrogate 
empire in Europe. The disproportionate political influence of the Jun- 
kers (a result of the failure of the nineteenth-century attempts at a 
democratic bourgeois revolution in Germany) accentuated the arrogant 
ya-bangue aspects of German foreign policy and magnified support for 
military expansion. 


By the same token, it was hardly accidental that the German ruling 
class, despite its cultural pride and traditions as upholder of ‘law and 
order’, deliberately put its future into the hands of a reckless adventurer. 
Under ‘normal’ circumstances, of course, the bourgeoisie chooses its 
political leadership from its own class. In periods of crisis, however, the 
bourgeoisie has repeatedly attempted to resolve unfavourable balances of 
class power by resorting to the parliamentary leadership of reformist 
labour leaders willing to uphold the basic structures and values of 
capitalist rule: a collaborationist lineage that runs from Ebert to MacDon- 
ald, to Léon Blum, Clement Attlee and Van Acker, Spaak, Willy Brandt 
and Helmut Schmidt, provisionally ending with François Mitterrand. 
For a powerful bourgeois class to sponsor a Hitler-type authority implies 
far more exceptional circumstances: a profound socio-economic crisis 
that produces generalized social tensions of a pre-revolutionary charac- 
ter. Under conditions of such exceptional crisis, déclassé strata of all 
social classes, but especially the petty-bourgeoisie, vomit forth quite a 
number of desperate characters proposing to ‘solve the nation’s pro- 
blems’ regardless of the cost in human or material terms, much less 
‘traditional values’. Trotsky aptly characterized adventurers of this type 


as wilderwordene Kletnburger—petty-bourgeois gone wild’. 


Hitler as a political character-type is thus the product of a specific 
concatenation of circumstances: the ruin of the petty shopkeeping 
stratum, the mass unemployment of the officer caste, the inflationary 
destruction of small financial holdings, the anti-semitic competitive 
fears of doctors and lawyers with few clients, the overproduction of 
supernumerary academics, etc. The gangster mentality involved was 
already clearly visible in the formation of the Freikorps as early as 
November 1918. Indeed there were literally bandreds of potential Hitlers 
and Himmlers running around Germany after 1918—many of them 
with ideological and character traits nearly identical to those of the 
future Fuhrer. So the way in which the Third Reich actually emerged 
from the collapse of the Weimar Republic, and paved the road to 
another world war, was only to a limited extent determined by the 
particular gifts and weaknesses of Hitler as an individual politician. 
Incomparably more significant was the broader social crisis of which 
the Hitler-type was only an epiphenomenon. Even Hitler’s monomania 
about the Jews can now be seen as a widespread dementia amongst 
reactionary strata of German society. Recently the historian R6hlin has 
discovered in Emperor Wilhelm II’s diaries an ominous sentence dated 
December 1919—1more or less the very moment that Hitler decided to 
enter politics: ‘Let no German... rest until these parasites [the Jews] 
have been wiped out from German soil and exterminated.” 


1 Kaar Wike II Naw Interpretatwas, Cambndge 1983 
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Marxism and Social Psychology 


To understand why such a desperado mentality became characteristic 
of certain layers of German society between 1918 and 1933, and why tt 
ultrmately gained the endorsement of the ruling classes, tt is first 
necessary to grasp the role of collective ‘mental structures’ which 
mediate between the matenal interests of social forces (classes and major 
fractions of classes) and the ways ın which they consciously interpret 
these interests. Social psychology must be a necessary instance in the 
Marxist explanation of the historical process and it must elucidate how 
specific mentalities take hold in a given social group, even when they 
express a ‘false consciousness’ that distorts or misconstrues ‘objective’ 
interests. 


Actually the concepts of wexta/tés or ‘structures of feeling’, now so 
useful in social history or cultural studies, have an independent gen- 
ealogy in classical Marxist thought. Thus Kautsky correctly insisted 
upon the importance of solidarity and self-sacrifice as traits making up 
a distinctive ‘proletarian mentality’.4 Without such a ‘mental structure’, 
derived from the experience of factory work and large-scale exploitation, 
strikes and other collective actions of the proletariat would be nearly 
impossible. (Conversely, strikes by the petty bourgeoisie are extremely 
rare.) Engels likewise insisted upon the fact that workers living in the 
great cities and toiling in the new factories of the 1880s and 1890s were 
the first class in modern German society which escaped the stultifying 
narrow conformist (Spersser) outlook—characteristic of the petty bour- 
geoisie—which the fragmentation and retardation of Germany tn the 
sixteenth century and the failure of revolution in the nineteenth century 
imposed upon all social classes. The admirably non-conformist and anti- 
authoritarian attitudes of the new German working class towards 
Bismarck’s regime—especially as revealed by the mass resistance to the 
Anti-Socialist Law (Sozsalistengesety)—confirmed the emergence of a 


new mentalife.° 


Not only classes but ethnic groups can display distinctive collective 
mental structures. The way in which especially oppressed groups— 
Jews, American Blacks, Gypsies, Palestinians, tribal people everywhere, 
etc.—cling tenaciously to linguistic, religious, ethnic, even gastronomic 
traditions testifies both to a praxis of cultural resistance and the perdur- 
ance of distinctive mestalifes which fortify identity and self-respect 
against great violence and indignity. But this kind of mental structure 
usually persists only so long as the underlying social milieu 1s composed 
of poor petty bourgeoisie, sfe¢/ or handicraft workers, or marginalized 
people. When a broad upsurge of capitalism breaks through the older 
structures of national or ethnic oppression (even if petty discrimination 
and prejudice survive) this defensive traditionalism may be suddenly 
reversed in favour of quasi-fanatical assimilation, even over-identifi- 
cation with newly won citizenship or national status. The classic example 


t Karl Kautsky, ‘Kisseenkampf und Ethik’, Dw Nem Zas, vol 19/1, p 24 
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of such a transformation occurred in the nineteenth century amongst 
the ‘assimilationist’ Jewish bourgeoisie of Western Europe, but contem- 
porary tendencies can be noted amongst elements of the young Black 
bourgeoisie in the United States or anglophile sections of the expatriate 
Indian middle classes. 


In the 19308 the Frankfurt School, led by Horkheimer, made a major 
attempt at developing a social psychology from a synthesis of the ideas 
of Marx and Freud. The ultimate failure of this ambitious reconstruction 
stemmed less from the interrogation of Freud than from its mechanical 
appropriation of Marxism. The role of unconscious drives in human 
social behaviour, after all, had been emphasized by Engels a half century 
before, even if he had been 1n no position to delve into their precise 
nature. Trotsky, for his part, had been sympathetic to the efforts of 
depth psychology to theorize their ongin and dynamics. The real 
weakness of the Frankfurt School’s project was its inability to grasp 
the crucial mediating links in the dialectic of infrastructure and super- 
structure which, in the final analysis, determine historical development. 
Individual passions and unconscious drives, however determinant of 
personality, cannot directly shape social transformations involving mil- 
lions of human beings. They can only create potentials or dispositions 
for such developments. At the same time, however, they most likely 
create dispositions for quite different, if not contrary, developments. 
What line of development or action will actually be undertaken cannot 
be predicted by analysis of these unconscious drives themselves. Rather, 
real historical outcomes depend on concrete social-political struggles 
which interwine not only unconscious but conscious processes, ideas, 
strategies and material constraints quite as much, or more, than ‘spon- 
taneous’ ideologies and unconscious dispositions. 


For example, in the Frankfurt School’s famous analysis of the success 
of Hitlerism the central theme is the supposed ubiquity of authoritanan 
structures in German society. But how can this ‘social psychological’ 
(we would rather say, ‘socio-individual’) analysis account for such facts 
as the ability of the same German working class which failed to strike 
against Hitler in 1933 to have succeeded little more than a decade 
before, 1n 1920, in launching the most successful general strike in history 
against the von Kapp—von Luttwitz putsch? Surely their education had 
not been less authoritarian, nor their sexual frustrations less pronounced, 
in the decades preceding 1920 than in the years before 1933! 


Paradoxically again, these attempts to reduce the decisive weight of 
social forces in determining history really understate the role of ideas 
and personalities much more than does classical historical materialism. 
Marxists understand better that, despite the instinctual or infantilized 
aspects of the human psyche, people cas grasp the exigencies of their 
historical situation and act in ways largely congruent with their objective 
interests. Only when this dimension of rational volition is admitted into 
the complex parallelogram of historical causation can we understand 
how individuals with particular talents or dispositions can come into 
their own. 
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Plekhanov and ‘Men of Destiny’ 


The classical Marxist approach to ‘the role of the individual in history’ 
was outlined by Georgi: Plekhanov in his famous essay bearing that 
title.6 Although often associated with a ‘reductionist’ Marxism, Ple- 
khanov’s 1898 text is, in fact, a remarkably subtle and up-to-date 
analysis. It develops the basic thesis that although the infrastructure of 
production relations imposes certain maternal constraints on the class 
struggle, the way in which these constraints are actually expressed is 
always refracted through the particular roles of mass organizations and 
their leaderships. Under these conditions, and especially at historical 
turning points or moments of crisis, the personal peculiarities of individ- 
uals can influence the kind of class organization and leadership which 
1s available. Moreover, Plekhanov makes two additional points: First, 
as Hegel insinuated, ‘the fate of nations often depends upon “accidents 
of the second degree”; but these ‘accidents’ are interwoven with 
particular correlations of social and material forces which, in turn, limit 
the autonomous scope of the ‘tndividual factor’. Secondly, social classes 
in moments of crisis require ‘talents of a specific nature’, a particular type 
of leadership. Generally, at such moments, several or more individuals 
personifying these ‘talents’ are available as candidates to become the 
new leaders of their party, class or nation. ‘Tt long has been observed 
that great talents appear whenever the social conditions favourable to 
their development exist. This means that every man of talent who 
actually appears, every man of talent who becomes a social force, is the 
product of social relations. Since this 1s the case, it is clear why talented 
people, as we have said, can change only individual features of events, 
but not their general trend; they are themselves the product of this 
trend; were ıt not for that trend, they never would have crossed the 
threshold that divides the potential from the real.” 


The history of the Second World War provides ample illustrations of 
the perspicacity of Plekhanov’s theses. To take the example of the fall 
of the Third Republic, the political personalities leading France to 
capitulation ın 1940 had all largely been elected in 1936; that is to 
say, with the exception of some Communist deputies who had been 
disfranchised for their opposition to the ‘Phoney War’, ıt was a suppos- 
edly ‘left-wing’ Parliament which decided by overwhelming majority 
to substitute Pétain’s Etat francais for the Republic. How can this be 
explained? The accession of Pétain was by no means the ‘inevitable’ 
consequence of the victory of the German Panzers. Following the defeat 
of the main body of French forces in May—June 1940, other courses of 
action were easily conceivable,§ but only Pétain’s usurpation of French 
democracy corresponded to the majority instincts of the French ruling 
class, which was determined to use the defeat to ‘repair’ the setbacks 
and humiliations of the Popular Front victory and labour insurgency 
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of 1936. Pétain was the mechanism which allowed ıt to achieve what 
its most talented and reactionary ideologue, Charles Maurras, called ‘was 
divine surpris’. It also allowed an ideological ‘sublimation’ of defeat in 
the atavistic cultural restoration of Vichy, with its slogan of ‘Work, 
Family, Fatherland’. 


Of course, under ‘normal’ circumstances such a radical reversal of the 
social and political balance of forces between labour and capital would 
have been impossible in France. For the transition from a decadent, 
parliamentary democracy to an open mulitary-bonapartist dictatorship 
to occur, three political conditions were absolutely essential. First, the 
last parliamentary cabinet led by Paul Reynaud had to resign without 
resistance. Secondly, the president of the Republic had to call upon an 
open defender of authoritarian rule—in this case, Marshal Pétain—to 
form a new government Thirdly, the majority of Parliament, senators 
and deputies together, had to be willing to bury the constitution of the 
Third Republic. In the event, all these conditions were fulfilled without 
hesitation ‘when the social need arose’ and the general trend became 
hegemonic inside the ruling class. 


Until the end of May 1940 Paul Reynaud had been considered a 
headstrong and obstinate politician, skilful at manipulating cabinets and 
deputies. But still he allowed himself to be manoeuvred into an ambigu- 
ous cabinet vote, asking not for an armistice but only for Germany’s 
‘conditions for an armistice’, which put him into a minority and led 
him—entirely out of character—to resign. Correlatively, up to this 
point President Lebrun had been generally viewed as a complete nonen- 
tity, without a will of his own, who had only been chosen for his 
honorific position because his ‘personality’ corresponded to Clemen- 
ceau’s famous dictum: ‘if you want a president, choose the stupidest.’ 
Nevertheless this nonentity decided the crucial turn of events on 26 
June 1940. Had he called Reynaud back instead of summoning Petain, 
the Third Republic would have survived at least a little longer. But 
with a will and obstinacy totally out of ‘character’, and possibly with 
the complicity of Reynaud, he imposed Pétain’s dictatorship. 


Of course, ‘rest Pétam qa'il nous fan? had been the battle cry of the far 
right since 1936, but while the old marshal was quite popular—especially 
amongst bourgeois notables—his parliamentary appeal before May 1940 
had been strictly limited to a small fringe. Yet his sudden candidature 
as prime minister was backed by an overwhelming majority of deputies 
and senators (including, as we have observed, most of the 1936 parliamen- 
tary ‘left’), orchestrated by that master of intrigue and blackmail, Pierre 
Laval. Indeed, Laval had been ‘available’ for such an operation since at 
least 1937 and had been frenetically intriguing against the Republic. It 
is also true that the utter demoralization of most parliamentarians 1n 
June 1940, as a result of the stunning and unforeseen defeat of the Allied 
armies, made it easier for such a manoeuvre to succeed. Nevertheless it 
is hard to deny that such a swift and radical reversal of the behavioural 
norms and habits of literally hundreds of politicians—sx or seven of 
whom played decisive roles ın the tragi-comedy—could only occur 
because it accorded with the collective needs and conscious wishes of 
the majority of the French bourgeoisie. For that class it was imperative 


not only to switch sides in the midst of war, but to overthrow the 
reformist acquisitions of the French labour movement. 


A symmetrical but opposite situation arose when the French ruling 
class was confronted with the imminence of an Allied landing. Now 
the problem for the majority of French capitalists, deeply discredited 
in the eyes of the masses by their collaboration with the Nazis, was to 
save both French capitalism and an independent bourgeois state (and 
empire) in the face of very unfavourable balances of forces vis-a-vis 
both the French working class (armed as a result of the nse of the 
Resistance) and the Anglo-Saxon powers. A radical switch of political 
personnel and alliances was again the order of the day. This time new 
‘men of destiny’, Charles de Gaulle and his closest collaborators, were 
‘providentially’ available to undertake this seemingly miraculous salvage 
operation. That it succeeded was a surprise to many contemporaries 
used to pusillanimous French leaders. (The arrogant and inept Field- 
Marshal Keitel, when arriving to sign the Wehrmachts unconditional 
surrender in 1945, had no other comment to make to the assembled 
Allied command than the exclamation: ‘What, before the French toor’) 


Certainly de Gaulle was an exceptional personality, with a brilliant mind 
and iron will superior to most of his class, not only in France but in 
the rest of Europe. Yet as long as his virtues did not correspond to the 
self-defined needs of the French bourgeoisie, he remained marginalized, 
considered half-mad and a dangerous adventurer. Some thought him to 
be pro-fascist, others later condemned him as a Communist sympathizer. 
Even as normally astute a politician and judge of character as Franklin 
D. Roosevelt—the consummate interest-broker in modern American 
history—constantly made fun of de Gaulle and his ‘vainglorious preten- 
sions’. As late as June 1944, the Allies were still ready to impose a 
military occupation on France, which would probably have led to a 
Greek-style civil war or worse. De Gaulle, with negligible forces at his 
disposal, correctly judged the needs of French (and, indeed, inter- 
national) capitalism and succeeded in establishing by diplomatic cop 
de mam a reborn parliamentary regime incorporating the Communist 
Resistance. 


The case of Churchill affords another sort of corroboration for Ple- 
khanov’s view of the relationship between decisive personalities and 
the requirements of class rule. Traditional historiography, whether 
admiring or critical of Churchill’s previous historical roles, has been 
almost unanimous tn lauding his move into 10 Downing Street, at the 
head of a coalition government including the Labour Party, as a major 
turning point in the war. Churchill undoubtedly embodied the unshaken 
resolve of the British ruling class and of the broad majority of the 
British people not to capitulate to Germany under any circumstance. 
But by romanticizing his personal attributes, rather than starting from 
an analysis of the activities of larger social forces, most bourgeois 
historians fail the test of comparative example. For the central question 
is not what accidents of biography made Churchill as an individual 
more decisive than Chamberlain (or, similarly, distinguished de Gaulle 
from Pétain), but why Churchill was able to rally a majority of his class 
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and people around himself while de Gaulle remained an isolated figure 
in France in June 1940. 


Of course the fact that the French armed forces had just suffered a 
humuliating defeat, while the Bntish were able to evacuate most of their 
defeated army to their island fortress, made a difference. But then 
again in 1940 most knowledgeable observers—including the American 
ambassador, Jospeh Kennedy—considered Bnitain’s position as funda- 
mentally hopeless. Meanwhile France, while broken in the Ardennes, 
still possessed an undefeated fleet (the second largest in Europe), a large 
army in North Africa—stronger than what the British had at their 
disposal— significant air reserve, and an intact colonial empire. It was, 
thus, by no means clear that the British had the certain means to resist 
invasion, or, conversely, that the French were utterly defeated or 
without options for continued national resistance. 


In fact the real difference between the British and French situations was 
less their military predicaments than the predispositions of their ruling 
classes. The French bourgeoisie had become increasingly defeatist for 
sound, materialist reasons. It had shown itself economically and mili- 
tarily incompetent to guarantee the Versailles system in the face of 
Germany’s aggressive expansion and rearmament. Even more to the 
point, it was primarily obsessed with containing its own working class, 
which had become a higher political priority than the attempt to defeat 
German competition. The British bourgeoisie, on the other hand, was 
neither demoralized nor defeatist. It had already beaten its own labour 
movement, first economically in 1926, then politically in 1931—35. At 
the same time its world position (even if rapidly being overtaken by 
the United States) was still stronger than Germany’s, although Hitlers 
hegemony over Europe clearly endangered the British Empire. More- 
over, the British elite were convinced that eventual support from the 
United States, together with the raw material and manpower resources 
of the Empire, made continued war against Germany a realistic strategy 


The moment was dramatic and full of dangers, but the future seemed 
largely guaranteed, provided Britain could weather the immediate crisis. 
‘If we hold out for three months, we shall be facing victory in three 
years,’ Churchill correctly prophesied in a secret speech to the House 
of Commons. And Churchill was the almost ideal choice to stiffen 
British resolve until the Americans entered the war. That is why, after 
having been considered for years a maverick and has-been figure, a 
voice crying in the wilderness, he could be suddenly resurrected as the 
deus ex machina of his class. By an abrupt turn of events, and of social 
needs, the wilderness had been filled with millions of people. 


The Social Sieve of Leadership 


In order to understand these various examples of leadership selection 1n 
crisis—Pétain, de Gaulle, Churchill—we need to augment Plekhanov’s 
concept of socially determined ‘availability’ with a more precise analysis 
of the various mechanisms of choosing and promoting political person- 
nel within different social classes. Although these selection mechanisms 
are nationally specific, certain common aspects can be noted amongst 
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the modern bourgeoisie. The starting point, of course, is the functional 
division of labour inside the capitalist class. Compared with the life of 
aristocratic ‘leisure classes’, the business of making profit is a terrifically 
time-absorbing profession. Hence generally only that part of the bour- 
geoisie not directly acting as entrepreneurs will be able or willing to 
opt for political careers. Under exceptional circumstances or conditions 
of extreme wealth, a personal union between top finance capitalists and 
the summit of the state apparatus may occur.? But this is more an 
exception than a rule. More typically, entrepreneurs and professional 
politicians arise side-by-side as separate career streams within the bour- 
geois stratum. 


What entices a middle-class or wealthy individual to pursue a political 
career rather than the liberal professions or business? Personal ambition, 
ideological conviction, failure in other fields, family tradition, or exterior 
events may all play roles in onenting personal choice, but more often 
than one supposes, social pressures and circumstances bear decisively 
upon individual dispositions. Often individuals are ‘conscripted’ by peer 
groups or nominated by elders to enter political careers or stand for 
office. Likewise what often appears as force of ideological conviction 
ig even more the weight of social circumstance and peer pressure. 
Moreover through these networks of social selection (like Ronald 
Reagan’s famous ‘kitchen cabinet’ of wealthy sponsors) the political 
ranks are winnowed so that only a select few thousand candidates are 
groomed and promoted to satromal levels of authority and power. 
Among this elite, moreover, a third to a half will find some success in 
office, and from their reduced ranks, some dozens will continue to 
survive the final tests of political selection as ministers, prime ministers, 
presidents or dictators. (Even military dictators must pass through the 
sieve of a class-bound selection process, albeit via coteries of military 
officers connected to aristocratic or bourgeois milieux.) 


At the summit levels of political power, the selection process involves 
life-and-death tests of will-power, foresight and shrewdness. The ruling 
classes will rarely let people ascend to positions of central power without 
having them give prior guarantees that they will responsibly defend the 
existing structures of property and accumulation. The function of the 
power hierarchy 1s precisely its ability to weed out untrustworthy or 
erratic candidates. For that reason many local luminaries or demagogues 
(think of Enoch Powell ın Britain) will never finally make it to the top 
of the national power structure. But the selection process is by no means 
purely negative. Positive qualities have to be selected and tested before 
the class, or at least its principal representatives, accept a person as a 
candidate for national leadership. The ability to understand and to 
articulate collective class needs 1s vital, as is the corresponding capacity 
to judge relations of force and to formulate tactics according to some 
strategic plan. Of course, the qualities required in times of prosperity 
and times of crisis, in peace and in war, are different. Particular 
combinations of skills which qualify candidates for leadership in one 
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conjuncture may actually disqualify them to take command in another, 
transformed situation. Under these circumstances, the very way in which 
the selection process has occurred makes ıt nearly unavoidable that in 
each given country, there are always at least four or five central leaders 
‘available’ to implement quite different solutions. The bourgeoisie will 
generally choose the one who best fulfils what it considers to be the 
priority needs of the moment 


The bourgeoisie, of course, can make mistakes in choosing the ‘men of 
destiny’. No automatic law ensures that a social class chooses the 
leadership it needs (although, more commonly, groups get the leadership 
they deserve). Moreover, there is always enough discrepancy between 
short-term and longer-term class interests to make a margin of error in 
leadership selection inevitable. No collectivity can ever be totally con- 
scious of the sum total of all its interests in a completely objective way, 
if only because its own political praxis always changes the situation to 
a certain degree and makes exact calculation of the consequences of 
action impossible. In addition, ın bourgeois society, the tremendous 
weight of private interests obviates any automatic or complete congru- 
ence between private motives and class interests. 


But after all these qualifications and clarifications are admitted, it remains 
the case that the leadership selection process is overwhelmingly social 
and class-specific. No conspiracy theory is necessary to understand how 
it works; the role of informal groupings, salons, congeries, “old boy’ 
networks and the like is quite sufficient. It is hardly ever a matter of 
the ‘top monopolists’ choosing X, Y, or Z for top positions rather than 
A, B, or C. Rather the ‘top monopolists’—or some broader network of 
power brokerage within the ruling class—establish sufficient barriers 
and preliminary tests to ensure that ‘weak characters’ or ‘untrustworthy’ 
defenders of ruling-class interests will not pass the threshold of state 
power. Thus, in the final analysis, the ‘nght’ man (or, occasionally, 
woman) will usually be found at the right spot at the night ume. 


The problem of the individual’s role in history has often been formulated 
in a way that counterposes the individual to the social group. More 
recently this has been translated into a counterposition between “biolog- 
ical’ and ‘social’ factors. The schools of ‘Sociobiology’ and ‘Psychohisto- 
ty’ have challenged the capacity of historical materialism to explain 
historical change in a comprehensive manner.!° But both of these 
approaches are unsatisfactory to the extent that they ignore the fact that 
socially relevant, ‘important’ individuals who influence history through 
their individual praxis, only do so by virtue of charactenstics which are 
primarily shaped by society. The biological or instinctual substrata of 
personalities only create potentials which are open to a vanety of 
different developments depending on larger social contexts. The very 
plasticity of biological or psychological dispositions means that a defi- 
nitely shaped individual personality only emerges after many environ- 
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mental forces have operated to fulfil certain potentials while annulling 
others. And these environmental forces are to a large extent none other 
than soctal institutions, which mould the politically relevant individual 
through successive stages of his biography. 


In bourgeois society, these institutions include the patriarchal nuclear 
family, the education system (including religious instruction and other 
‘ideological apparatuses’), the various state institutions through which 
the individual seeks power, and, finally, the particular matrix of partisan 
organizations which selectively promote promising candidates (parties, 
corporations, power networks, employers’ associations, etc.). It is a 
truism that no individual can escape the influence of these powerful 
institutions, and it 1s the specific contention of historical materialism that 
they exercise the decrsrve influence in the formation of social leadership, 
moulding talents and dispositions into certain directions and not into 
others. They are, in other words, the powerful sources of social confor- 
mism, producing personalities which conform to the needs of social 
classes or their major fractions. They generate personalities who assure 
the defence and reproduction of a given social order, inasmuch as they 
‘internalize’ the basic values which correspond to the structure and 
interests of that order. 


Moreover, in bourgeois society, all these institutions tend to channel 
the basic human drive for self-affirmation (Lastprrezip) in the direction 
of individual competition for private wealth and power. But in fundamen- 
tally different social structures—tribal communalism, feudalism, or 
socialism—this primordial drive can shape completely different person- 
alities with radically different valuations of self-esteem. In a society 
based on democratized and socialized production, for example, the drive 
for wealth and power would become socially irrational, even ‘contrary 
to human nature’. This 1s not because the need for self-affirmation 
would have been suppressed, but rather that it would express itself 
through an entirely different system of social behaviour: competition 
for excellence in athletic or artistic prowess, competition for social 
recognition, competition for serving the community without expectation - 
of material or power rewards, and so on. To recognize this historical 
specificity of socially-shaped individuality is only to admit an empirically 
provable and scientifically visible fact; it does not necessarily require a 
value judgement. But Marxists certainly formulate judgements as well 
and have traditionally asserted that a society in which the rule bowo bowi 
lupas prevails will produce more alienated, aggressive and destructive 
personalities than a society ın which the basic relations of production 
establish voluntary cooperation and conscious solidarity as central social 
values. 


White Knights of Capitalism 


To return, however, to the problem of Nazism and World War Two, 
it is striking how historians have tended to devalue or overlook the 
institutional selection process in Hitler’s ascent to power. Long before 
his great electoral breakthrough in 1930, Hitler had to run the gauntlet 
of his own relatively small party in order to establish his untrammeled 
authonty in this microcosm of the future Third Reich. These initial 
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years were by far the most difficult penod of his political career, and at 
several points he was on the verge of losing control over his own party 
to personalities like Rohm. For the German nationalist right was a 
veritable jungle of would-be Fubrers, among whom Hitler was initially 
only priwss tater pares. The lessons he learned during his relentless fight 
for leadership determined his modus operandi once he attained power, 
instilling patterns of ruthlessness, opportunism and deceit. To look for 
the origin of these traits in Hitler’s early biography, rather than in the 
social milieu of the German post-Versailles right, distorts the actual 
chain of events. Far from being a ‘gangster by birth’, Hitler was 
predisposed towards a second-rate career in architecture or art. If he 
became the master gangster of the twentieth century, it was because he 
struggled for leadership for a decade in a nearly classical gangster 
Organization, the NSDAP being not unlike the Mafia organizations of 
Sicily and the United States. 


The overthrow of Mussolini in 1943 is another striking example of how 
larger social forces are able, under surprising circumstances, to seize 
individuals not as spiders trap flies in their web but as sculptors hammer 
away at blocks of marble. For Mussolini, a master of intrigue and the 
cold exercise of power, was easily outmanocuvred by his stooges: the 
puppet monarch Victor Emmanuel I and Marshal Badoglio. The king 
and the marshal had for twenty years been servile accomplices of the 
Dues, totally overshadowed by his intelligence and willpower. It was 
not some unsuspected reservoir of genius or resolution which allowed 
them to depose Mussolini but rather the dramatic reversal of the fortunes 
of the Italian ruling class, put into a panic by the Allied invasion, that 
stripped the Fascist leader of his social support and power. The collective 
needs of the Italian bourgeoisie enabled the institution of the monarchy 
(as well as the suddenly revived ‘collective leadership’ of the Fascist 
Party) to reactivate itself virtually overnight, promoting the king from 
supine puppet to chief conspirator. In the face of the unanimity of the 
Italian ruling class, the once all-powerful Duce was arrested by a handful 
of carabinieri, unable to mobilize even a few hundred supporters to 
defend a dictatorship which had lasted twenty years! 


Likewise the Emperor Hirohito had been a passive symbol for the 
military clique that governed Japan from the mid-thirties. By tradition 
he was a figurehead who never meddled in the affairs of state or imposed 
his views. But when it became increasingly apparent that American 
airpower could destroy the urban-industrial foundations of Japanese 
capitalism, and that there was no longer any serious possibility for a 
negotiated peace, the Emperor—advised by Tsugeru Yoshida and his 
cotene of shrewd bourgeois politicians—skilfully manoeuvred the mdi- 
tary diehards into an unconditional surrender. He suddenly was transfor- 
med from a mere figurehead into ¢4s political leader of the ruling class. 
He imposed peace upon intransigent military leaders literally by raising 
his voice over the radio, trapping them in an inextricable politico- 
ideological contradiction. Having legitimated Japanese militarism 
through the cult of the Emperor’s divinity, they were hardly able to 
act against his ‘divine’ appeal to his ‘most loyal subjects’. 


In both the Italian and Japanese cases, the transformation of figureheads 
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into power-wielders was only temporary. Victor Emmanuel and his 
entire dynasty were quickly removed from the scene, while Hirohito, 
under McArthur’s forbearance, retreated into his traditional ceremonial 
role. Their short-lived roles as decisive national figures had been the 
result of exceptional circumstances that temporarily endowed figurehead 
institutions with emergency powers in order to rescue the state apparatus 
from imminent destruction. Furthermore in neither case was extraordi- 
nary personal ability or initiative required; rather traditional power 
networks—around Count Acquarone in Rome, and around Prince 
Konoye and Marquis Kido in Tokyo—were- mobilized to weave 
intrigues together under the careful surveillance of the ruling class. 


In Germany an even more ambitious rescue operation was attempted 
after the Allied landing in Normandy. By 1944 it had become clear to 
most German industrial and financial leaders—above all, to the Prussian 
. Junker dynasties—that the war was lost and the Reich would be 
dismantled unless the advance of the Red Army was halted by a separate 
peace with the Americans. Even more than in French, Italian or Japanese 
cases, the sheer survival of large sections of the German ruling class— 
above all, the Prussian elite—was at stake. When, in fact, the military 
conspirators struck against Hitler on 20 July 1944, the Soviets were 
still beyond the Vistula and it is impossible to say what sequence of 
events might have followed the success of their coup—whether or not 
they would have succeeded in appealing to anti-Communism to divide 
the Allied bloc. 


But, ın the event, their action was a failure. Why? Should one accept 
conventional explanations that the conspiracy collapsed because of a 
technical contingency—the faulty placement of Stauffenberg’s bomb— 
or, alternatively, the view that Beck, the real leader of the conspirators, 
was a ‘Hamletian’ personality who, vacillating at the crucial moment, 
was Outwitted and outmanoeuvred by the diabolic Goebbels (aided by 
the personal admiration of Major Remer for the Fuhrer)? Evidently 
not. General Ludwig Beck had been for many years the Wehrmacht’s 
chief of staff, responsible not only for the successful rearmament of the 
Reich but also for masterminding many of the early military victories. 
He was a superb planner who, compared with Victor Emmanuel, 
Hirohito or Goebbels, not to mention Major Remer, appears like 
Gulliver amongst the Lilliputians. Yet, this experienced and expert 
planner failed miserably even to ensure such elementary rules of cosp 
d étai as occupying radio stations, seizing control of the Berlin telecom- 
munications system, or cutting the telephone lines between Goebbels’s 
ministry and Hitler’s bunker at Rastenburg. Why? Had he suddenly 
lost his nerver 


It is hard to credit an analysis of the coup’s failure that relies on the 
personal weaknesses of General Beck or his political counterpart, Carl 
Goerdeler, the Mayor of Leipzig. Incomparably more important is the 
difference in the objective situation which the German conspirators 
faced, as compared with the position of the Italian plotters of 1943 or 
the Emperor’s coterie ın Japan during the summer of 1945. In Italy and 
Japan the army had been defeated and the urban centres were helplessly 
exposed to Allied airpower. There was only one road open before the 
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ruling class: to end the war immediately and unconditionally. There 
was thus a virtually unanimous will within the bourgeoisie to follow a 
clear course of action. In Germany, on the contrary, while the war was 
obviously being lost, the army had not yet been beaten It still possessed 
vast human and materal resources to sustain its fighting ability for 
many months. Moreover, unlike the Japanese or Italian cases (or the 
earlier French and British examples), the German ruling class was faced 
with a particularly grave danger: not just the loss of part of its power 
and wealth but expropriation and destruction of its class position by 
the Red Army. 


Under these specific circumstances, the German capitalist class, in 
contrast to the Italian or Japanese, was deeply divided as to its course 
of action. Although it was united against any surrender to the Soviets, 
and largely convinced that some sort of surrender to the Anglo-Saxon 
allies was the preferable alternative, it was divided over the estimate of 
whether the Americans and British would accept a separate settlement. 
There was a deep difference of opinion on this question within German 
bourgeois circles. While some urged immediate removal of Hitler and 
capitulation to the Americans, others doubted whether it was worth 
running the nsk of a collapse of the front without previous guarantees 
from the Allies. This latter bloc was the majority. 


As a result of these strategic differences, both the army and the state 
apparatus were totally divided. It was this division—resulting from the 
objective dilemma of German imperialism ın the summer of 1944—that 
explains the fatal vacillation that led to the failure of the coup. If the 
previously resolute Beck faltered at the decisive moment, ıt was because 
he realized that whatever he did would have split ‘his’ army and ensured 
civil war or a collapse of the front or both. If the German General Staff 
had united behind Beck, as the Italians had behind the King and 
Badoglio, the coup would have been successful within hours. The Nazi 
Party hierarchy had become deeply discredited and few people would 
have risen to defend it against the army, which still enjoyed immense 
prestige among the middle classes. So it was not the ‘Hamletian’ 
character of General Beck which doomed the coup, but rather the 
hesitations of the entire German ruling class, which were, tn turn, a 
reflection of objective contradictions and real confusions. It was not 
the individual who caused disaster for the class, but rather the class 
which prevented the individual from acting successfully 


But there is an epilogue to this incident which puts the fate of the 
zoth July conspirators into ironic perspective. While Beck, Goedeler, 
Stauffenberg and their associates were preparing their coup, top function- 
aries of the Nazi Ministry of Economic Affairs (under the protection of 
one of the leaders of the SS) were quietly prepanng a plan for a postwar 
Germany integrated into an ‘open international economy’ based on ‘free 
capital movements’ and a ‘converttble mark’—1.e. a complete break 
from all the autarchic financial and commercial practices of the Third 
Reich. The architects of this vision—ultimately realized as the ‘miracle 
of the Federal Republic’—were none other than Ludwig Erhard, the 
future Chancellor, and Ludwig Emmunger, future chairman of the 
Bundesbank. While they had collaborated with the Nazis for a decade, 
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when ıt became necessary for their class survival they changed course 
by 180 degrees. Their skilful machinations contrasted with the failure 
of the July plot which ensured the liquidation of the Junker class and 
the loss of almost half of the German Reich. 


Finally, we must note that the Nazi terror unleashed by Himmler after 
the failure of the coup, together with the effects of Allied carpet 
bombing, destroyed the remaining potential for sections of the German 
working class to intervene as an autonomous force to end the war." 
The massive influx of more than ten million refugees from East Prussia 
and other lost German territories created a giant reserve army of labour 
which kept wages low for fifteen years and preserved the high rates of 
profits orginally generated by the Nazi dictatorship’s redistribution of 
income betwen classes. The course prepared by Erhard and Emminger, 
sponsored by American imperialism and initially tolerated by Stalin, 
enabled the German ruling class to emerge twenty years later with more 
financial and industrial power than ever before, albeit within a smaller 
state territory. There could be no more convincing illustration of how 
the ‘cunning of history’ works through the appropriation of individual 
talents by class needs within the constraints of a given mode of 
production. 





11 Hystortana, Soviet as Western, generally tend to underestimate the potential for working-class 
resistance which was still present in Germany in 1944 The SocalDemocratic participants in the 
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least, a plan had been set m motion to organme a generel enrike of rulworkers m the wake of Hitler's 
assassination Cf Wiliam Allen, ‘Die séztaldemokoatreche Untergrundbewegung’, 10 Der Widerstand 
pegs den Net wnal-seciedcwas, Munich 1985; end Timony Mason, ‘Arbeiteropposinon m nanocalecrahs- 
tischen Deutschland’, in Dethey Benkert, cd., Dee Resbes fest peschlocea, Wuppertal 1981 


review 


Tamara Deutscher 


A Jew in Wartime Belgium 


The death of Marcel Liebman in March of this year has deprived us of 
a major twentieth-century historian whose roots lay ın classical Marxism 
untainted by leaden orthodoxies or passing fashions. Born in 1929 ın 
Brussels, Liebman was educated in the Belgian capital and at the London 
School of Economics, subsequently becoming professor of political 
science at Brussels University where he had a circle of devoted followers. 
But the number of students whom he helped to understand the social 
realities of the world around them is far greater than any seat of learnıng 
could ever accommodate. 


Liebman is known to readers of New Left Review mainly as the author 
of several important works analysing the development of the Soviet 
Union. His volume on The Russian Revolution, published in 1967, was 
translated into various languages including English (Cape, 1970). This 
was followed by Lestassm „nder Lenin (Cape, 1975), for which he was 
awarded the Isaac Deutscher Memorial Prize. This remarkable re- 
evaluation of the subject provoked a great deal of discussion as it led 
the author to original conclusions on the origins of Stalinism. Les 
Socralistes Belges (Brussels 1979), Liebman’s ambitious large-scale work 
on the history of the Belgian Socialist movement, remains unfinished. 
But the one published volume, covering the years 1885—1914, offers an 
unrivalled account, throbbing with life, of the revolt of a class which 
gradually acquired organizational forms for further social struggles. 


Liebman’s Né Jsi/* is a fragment of an autobiography which deals with 
the years from 1939 to 1945. The Liebmans were a middle-class Jewish- 
Belgian family established in Brussels which observed traditional cus- 
toms and religious nites. The father, a fervent Belgian patriot, had been 
interned by the Germans in 1914; law-abiding and conservative, he 
hated the Soviet Union because it ‘rejected God’ and ‘the idea of the 
Motherland’. When the Second World War broke out, Marcel was ten 
and his brothers were three, eight and twelve years old. 


The first two years of the war were difficult but bearable. Then, in 1941 
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the occupying authorities set up the Association of Belgian Jews 
(Judenrat), which consisted of prominent and affluent businessmen 
presided over by the Grand Rabbi. This collaborationist institution was 
charged with supplying the Germans with a register of all Jews resident 
in Belgium and subsequently with organizing what was euphemistically 
termed ‘emigration’—1n reality, mass deportations, first to the so- 
called labour camps and later to the gas chambers of Auschwitz. The 
Association 1n a way relieved the occupying power of some of its dirty 
administrative work and lulled the victims’ vigilance by presenting the 
recruitment as a duty which only cowards wanted to shirk. Up to 
1942 thirteen thousand Jews were deported, and most of them went 
‘voluntarily’ following the Association’s instructions. 


When the call-up papers were presented to Marcel and his brother, 
Liebman senior finally lost his already somewhat shaken faith ın the 
activities of the Association and (although the boys were ready to go) 
decided that they should disobey the order. This, however, meant that 
the family had to live in hiding. There followed months and months 
of terrible poverty and hunger, of all-pervading fear of denunciation, 
of constant search for a safe refuge. Two cousins were taken away from 
their home by the Gestapo; the 14-year-old Henn was caught, never to 
return; the family had to split up; the children were hidden in a convent. 
Finally, Marcel and his younger brother found shelter 1n a colony for 
sick children run by the Workers’ Organization of Christian Youth. 
Even from there the Gestapo managed to carry off a handful of helpless 
Jewish boys. The resident Jesuit priests studiously refrained from any 
proselytizing, yet the prevailing atmosphere of tolerance and good will 
deepened Marcel’s religious conviction to such a degree that he even 
took a (short-lived!) decision to become a rabbi. 


This tragic story of a Jewish family under Nazi occupation is intensely 
moving and told with great restraint. It also gives some insight into 
the author’s trajectory from religious upbringing to socialist commit- 
ment and into the influences which formed the future Marxist historian 
of the Russian revolution and the socialist movement, and the defender 
of the Palestinian cause. But the main value of the book lies in its 
remarkable class analysis of the Jewish community. For Liebman the 
Jews did not form an undifferentiated mass of Nazi victims. ‘If to be a 
Jew was the worst misfortune, to be a poor Jew was to be sentenced 
to annihilation.” Many a rich Jew had the means to emigrate, to pay 
those who would risk hiding him for financial gain, to pay ransom 
through the ‘good offices’ of the Association, and finally even to do 
good business out of the black market (provided 1t was on a large scale). 


Like no other writer, Liebman explores in depth the question: why did 
the great mass of Jews offer so little resistance? They did not lack 
courage. But ıt was the courage of sacrifice, of martyrdom, not that of 
which fighters are made. They were victims of barbarism, but also of 
the religious philosophy which taught that they were the Chosen People 
destined by God to centuries of suffering. They obeyed God gladly and 
sought consolation in passive messianic dreams: ‘the Almighty has sent 
us here... we are therefore happy ... we are to be envied’, wrote a 
Jewish cleric in a letter from a camp. 


The reason for the passivity of Jews less deeply mired ın religious 
mysticism was their respect for authonty. Living as strangers, on the 
margin of society, in an environment which, not without reason, they 
perceived as potentially hostile, the middle-class Jews had, to an even 
greater degree than their non-Jewish counterparts, inculcated in them 
the great virtues of law-abidingness. The Grand Rabbi, who assures the 
Gestapo officer that he understands his instructions (Yes, perfectly, 
Herr Doktor’) and ‘clicks his heels’ is 2 most painful example of 
submission and deference to authority. 


There was Jewish resistance, however, and its form and shape provide 
striking confirmation of Liebman’s general social analysis. The Jews 
could fight effectively only in cooperation with, and assisted by, native 
anti-fascists. As a counterweight to the essentially nght-wing Assoc- 
ation of Belgian Jews, a left-wing Committee for the Defence of the 
Jews was formed on the joint initiative of a Jewish Communist militant 
and 2 Catholic Belgian journalist. This organization, shunned at the 
beginning even by Jewish Social Democrats (the Bund) because of its 
Communist connections, saved innumerable lives, prevented thousands 
from being deported. Over 2,500 children owed ıt their lives. It was 
instrumental in placing the Liebman boys, and many others, in the 
Christian colony for sick children; it carried out a mock raid on a 
convent and ‘kidnapped’ children who were in danger of being seized 
by the Gestapo in spite of the nuns’ efforts to conceal them. Its 
armed wing was also responsible for acts of sabotage which demanded 
considerable courage. 


Not by accident, it was in the industrial centre of Charleroi that the 
Jews formed a ‘Solidanty’ group. Mostly small shopkeepers, artisans 
and industrial workers, with hardly any members of the bourgeoisie, 
they belonged to the local community in Charleroi. They were politically 
aware, had close contacts with the native working class, with Belgian 
socialist and communist parties, and with the trade unions. They knew 
the meaning of class struggle, were never mesmerized by the power 
and magic of Authority and were not prey to messianic dreams. In co- 
operation with their ‘Aryan’ comrades they managed to cheat the 
German admunistration of a great number of its potential victims. 
Charleroi became the safest aty in Belgium. 


If the war years had the taste of hemlock, the liberation tasted of gall. 
Those few Jews who returned from hiding were received with icy 
indifference; the new tenants of their homes were unwilling to move 
out, and debts incurred under extreme duress or under the threat of 
denunciation were inexorably extracted by court orders. When Marcel 
returned to school, no classmate bothered to ask about the fate of his 
brother. Henn, like the great mass of Jews, had not perished only as a 
result of the dementia of anti-semitism. He had also been the victim of 
capitalism, which had done nothing to stop Nazism when there was 
still time, and had indeed supported it as a shield against the ‘Red Peril’. 


It seemed as if the horrors of war contaminated the peace; as if the 
terrible sickness of the oppressors infected the victims. In 1967, during 
the Six Days War in the Middle East, Marcel Liebman took up the 
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cause of the Arabs. In response the Zionist squads threatened him and 
his family with violence; he was denounced as a traitor, and the cry 
“You should have died ın Auschwitz’ showed the ultimate degradation 
of his accusers. 
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review 


Jonathan Rée 


Sartre’s Freud 


John Huston—the Hollywood director who made The Maltese Falcon 
(1941) and Treasure of the Sierra Madre (1948)—was a vivid and confident 
impietist, and his unrespectable success was an important element in 
the idea of ‘America’ which entranced his distant contemporary, Jean- 
Paul Sartre. The McCarthyite columnist Frank Conniff was mistaken, 
however, when he described Huston as ‘the brains of the Communist 
- Party in the West’; almost as crazy as Huston himself, when he decided 
in 1958 to make a Hollywood Big Movie about ‘Freud’s descent into 
the unconscious’ which would be ‘as terrifying as Dante’s descent into 
Hell’. The part of Freud would be played by Montgomery Clift; and 
the script, Huston hoped, would be written by Sartre. ‘Sartre was a 
communist and an anti-Freudian. Nevertheless I considered him the 
ideal man to write the Fresd screenplay. He had read psychology deeply, 
knew Freud’s works intimately and would have an objective and logical 
approach.’ Huston’s description is wrong in every particular, but in 
May he went to visit Sartre in Paris. Sartre was exhausted after writing 
the Critique of Dialectical Reason, and was gloomily trying to wean 
himself off amphetamines. He was enticed by the prospect of writing a 
role for Manlyn Monroe, and—to Huston’s condescending amuse- 
ment—found the proposed fee of $25,000 irresistible.! 


Sartre’s synopsis was accepted at the end of 1958; a year later he 
submitted a complete script, and spent ten days at Huston’s estate in 
Ireland discussing ways of improving and abbreviating it. (Huston 
estimated that Sartre’s text would result in a seven-hour film.) Sartre 
wrote to Simone de Beauvoir about the experience, as she recalls in her 
autobiography. “It was an enormous building, still unfinished, crammed 
. with a costly and bizarre assortment of objets dart, surrounded by 
grounds so vast that ıt took hours to cross them on foot. In the morning, 
Huston would go prancing about them on horseback, sometimes falling 
off. He would invite all sorts of people out there and suddenly go off 
and leave them, in the middle of a conversation, which Sartre would 
struggle vainly to keep going. Sartre had been forced in this way to 


1 See John Huston, As Oper Besk, London 1981, pp 134, 194, and Annie Cohen-Solal, Sartre, Pans 
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entertain an Anglican bishop, 2 maharajah and an eminent authority on 
fox-hunting.’? Huston had his own angle on Sartre: ‘He made notes— 
of his own words—as he talked... . You’d wait for him to catch his 
breath but he wouldn’t.... Everyone’s face had a glazed look.... 
Sometirnes Pd leave the room ın desperation—on the verge of exhaus- 
tion from trying to follow what he was saying; the drone of his voice 
followed me until I was out of earshot, and, when I’d retum, he 
wouldn’t even notice that I’d been gone.” 


The outcome was predictable. Sartre rewrote the script, but managed 
to make it even longer, without improving it at all. Huston lost patience 
and decided to proceed without Sartre. Frend: The Secret Passion came 
out in 1962, starring Montgomery Clift and Susannah York. Sartre 
withheld his name and—like most other admirers of Freud or Huston— 
avoided seeing the film, which flopped. ‘The fault is partly mine, and 
partly Freud’s,’ said Sartre.‘ 


Sartre’s text could hardly have been expected to be anything but 
longwinded, melodramatic, ponderous and ill-informed; and it was not 
made available to an uneager French public till 1984. An excellent 
English translation is now available. And to everyone’s surprise, The 
Frend Scenario turns out to be one of Sartre’s most ingenious, Illuminating 
and enjoyable works. In spite of the barrages of misunderstanding 
between them, Huston’s summons to Sartre to become the dramatic 
popularizer of Freud was, as luck would have it, a happy inspiration. 


The Childhood of a Storyteller 


When Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir first read Freud in the early 
1930’s, they found him repellent. Freudianism, they then thought, was 
submerged in the hateful bourgeois ‘seriousness’ which takes even the 
most arbitrary and obnoxious social arrangements for granted as if 
they were unquestionable, inevitable, and eternal. Sartre spelt out the 
theoretical basis of his early anti-Freudianism in The Transcendence of the 
Ego (1936), arguing that ‘the Ego’ in both its aspects—‘the I as unity 
of action’ and ‘the Me as unity of states and qualities’—must be 
distinguished from deep subjectivity, to which it is a mere object. The 
allegation that Freud had lamentably confused subjectivity with the Ego 
was to be repeated and elaborated in Betag and Nothingness (1943).° But 
it was gradually borne in on Sartre that Freud might not be entirely, 
if at all, an exponent of the ‘mechanistic theories’ which he had identified 
with Freudianism. Sartre’s contemporary and distant colleague Jacques 
Lacan (who published the first version of “The Mirror Stage’ in 1936) 
was already beginning to argue that authentic Freudianism questioned 
the Ego, rather than siding with ıt; and Sartre’s Bamdelasrs (1946) 
expressed a new respect for Freud. 
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But the rehabilitation of Freud in Sartre’s world had as much to do 
with the development of Sartre’s own thought as with his changing 
interpretation of Freud. In her penitent retrospective on their hasty first 
reading of The Interpretation of Dreams and The Psychopathology of Everyday 
Life, Simone de Beauvoir says that she and Sartre ‘had absorbed the 
letter rather than the spirit of these works’: ‘We remained frozen in 
our rationalist-voluntarist position’ in a clear-minded individual, we 
thought, freedom would win out over complexes, memories, influences, 
or any traumatic experience. It was long before we realized that our 
emotional detachment from, and indifference to, our respective child- 
hoods was to be explained by what we had expenenced as children.” 
A main feature of Sartre’s evolution was his reluctant, inch-by-1nch 
acknowledgment of the unavoidable reality of childhood, and of its 
jealous hold over later life: an idea which he forced himself to apply to 
his own case in the autobiography of his early years, Les Mots, which 
was first drafted in 1954, and frequently revised before its publication 


ten years later. 


Sartre’s discovery of childhood is linked to another frequently over- 
looked aspect of his work. Both ın Berag aad Nothingness and in the 
Critique of Dialectical Reason Sartre often needs to describe situations 
where people embrace an identity which they do not understand, and 
whose arbitrariness they cannot acknowledge. Sartre says they are 
playing—like children, but also like actors performing a role.’ This 
celebrated dramatic analogy, however, needs to be placed alongside 
Sartre’s idea of people as story-tellers—as authors, wittingly or not, of 
tales which cast a spell on the evanescence of the present moment by 
treating it as the passage which links future to past, end to beginning, 
‘happily ever after’ to ‘once upon a time’. Sartre’s greatest exploration 
of this idea 1s La Nawsés (1938), which is presented as the diary of 
Antoine Roquentin, a historian who has been working for three years 
on a biography of the Marquis de Rollebon, renowned as the supreme 
bore of the eighteenth century, and no more interesting in the archives 
of Bouville tn 1932. However, Roquentin discovers that there is an 
interest in trying to shape his subyject’s life into a cogent story: ‘I have 
the impression of doing a work of pure imagination’, he says. This 
worries him because he cannot see how ‘there could possibly be such 
things as true stories; events take place one way and we recount them 
the opposite way. . . . The end 1s there, transforming everything.’ “This 
is what fools people: a man is always a teller of tales, he lives surrounded 
by his stories of others, he sees everything that happens to him through 
them: and he tries to lead his life as if he were recounting it.’ Roquentin’s 
absurdly fastidious conscience will not be reconciled to such comforting 
illusions. ‘You have to choose?’ he says, ‘to live or to recount.” At the 
time he wrote La Nawsée, Sartre probably shared Roquentin’s ngorism; 
but in Les Mots, he emphasized the past tense when he wrote: ‘I was 
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Roquentin.’! His understanding both of childhood and of story-telling 
had now been cross-fertilized with his reassessment of Freud.!! 


The Sartre Scenario 


When Sartre accepted the invitation to write a screenplay about Freud’s 
creation of psychoanalysis, he knew far less about the topic than Huston 
supposed. But he now read Ernest Jones’s Sigaund Freud: Life and Work, 
Freud and Breuer’s Studies in Hysteria, Freud’s ‘Dora’, and Freud’s 
correspondence with Fliess. Sartre’s script covers Freud’s life from 1885 
to 1896, efficiently informing the audience of its main events: Freud’s 
trip to Paris to hear Charcot’s lectures on hysteria; his marriage to 
Martha Bernays; his precarious beginnings as a practitioner; the birth 
of his children; his formulation, under the influence of Fliess, of the 
‘seduction theory’ (that neuroses can always be traced back to childhood 
experiences of actual sexual attacks by adults); his adaptation of the 
Oedipus story; his first encounters with the complexities of the transfer- 
ence between patient and analyst; all leading to a final crisis involving 
the death of his father, his self-analysis, and his abandonment of the 
seduction theory. 


Sartre succeeds marvellously in shaping this material into a coherent 
dramatic unit, allowing the theoretical material to emerge from the 
actions of the characters and avoiding lengthy disquisitions in the style 
of say Bernard Shaw. He was careful to abide by the conventions of 
Hollywood realism, stipulating that the dream-sequences themselves 
were to be filmed ‘with even greater realism than the scenes of waking 
life’ (p.506). In keeping with the long-standing goals of ‘existential 
psychoanalysis’ which he had elaborated in Being and Nothingness, Sartre 
organized his plot around a postulated search by Freud for a unified 
project which would make sense of his personal situation, as much as 
solve the theoretical and practical problems involved in trying to treat 
his patients. And given Sartre’s interest in childhood and in story- 
telling, 1t was natural for him to focus on the Oedipus complex, 
conceived as arising from the sedimentation in the adult of the stones 
children tell themselves about how they are situated amongst their 
parents.!2 The central action of The Freud Scenario is Freud’s discovery, 
in the Oedipus myth, of the hidden determinants of his own problems, 
both personal and intellectual, as well as of his patients’ neuroses. 


Near the beginning, Freud ıs shown burning his diaries. Tm wiping 
out everything,’ he explains; ‘one should never leave tracks.’ Martha 
complains pettishly that he will never settle down and become a great 
man. ‘You won’t have any biographers,’ she taunts (pp. 25-6). Most of 
Freud’s intellectual progress is then tabulated through Freud’s intensely 
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emotional relations with his male teachers—with Meynert, who insists 
on a purely medical approach to neurosis, and dismisses hysteria as 
mete lying and malingering; with Charcot, who refuses to believe that 
hysteria could be a result of auto-suggestion; with the good-natured 
Breuer, who shrinks from using hypnosis when he sees that it can be 
all too powerful, bringing turmoil and unprecedented pain into his 
patients’ lives, or making them fall in love with their doctor, and who 
is also appalled by the scandalous implications of Freud’s allegation that 
all neurotics had been victims of sexual assaults tn childhood; and 
eventually with Fliess, who insists that scientific medicine means math- 
ematics and measurement, not talk and interpretation. 


Freud 1s portrayed as making his breakthrough into psychoanalysis, 
thanks to the death of his father, his analysis of his own patricidal 
impulses, and his consequent ability to liberate himself from ‘all those 
fathers’ (p. 382). The formative figures of childhood, he concludes, 
come from the savage desires of children, rather than from the perverted 
actions of adults. It 1s to the unfortunate Cacilie— a fictional character 
containing elements of several of the young women who were the first 
recipients of Freudian therapy—that Sartre’s Freud eventually tells his 
great discovery. ‘In neurosis,’ he says, ‘I used to view the parents as 
guilty and the children as innocent. That was because I hated my father. 
It’s necessary to reverse the terms’ (p. 370). The screenplay ends with 
an emotional scene in which Freud and Breuer are reconciled at Freud’s 
father’s grave. ‘I’ve often thought this, Freud: I saw myself as your 
spiritual father. And even though I’m not envious . . .’. ‘I was perpetu- 
ally tearing myself apart, Breuer: I was taking all those fathers to protect 
myself against myself.... You all obsessed me and I wanted to kil 
my father in youl. . . Luckily we always die in the end’ (pp.380, 382). 


Triangulating Sartre 


In 1925, Freud reflected that ‘in France the interest ın psychoanalysis 
began among the men of letters’, and critics will note that Sartre’s 
crafty emplotment of the ongins of psychoanalysis perpetuates this 
questionable tradition. Sartre’s concentration on the Oedipus complex, 
seen as Ofiginating in the child’s construal of its parents, solves the 
literary problem of combining a biography of the young Freud with an 
exposition of some psychoanalytic theory; but it also allows Sartre to 
satirize the pretensions of scientific, professional medicine, which would 
not have amused Freud, and to neglect Freud’s abiding concerns with 
biology, evolution and neurology. This is a psychoanalysis without 
bodies, drives or instincts—in short, without ‘the unconscious’ except 
insofar as this can be seen as the residue of the child’s attempts to orient 
itself in the world.'4 


Disembodied Freudianism, however debatable, ıs a prestigious and 
pervasive doctrine; and it is regrettable that Jean-Baptiste Pontalis, in 
his editorial Preface to The Freud Scenario, found space for only the 


D As Astobeegra placa! Study, tracalated by James Scrachey, London, Hogarth Press, 1935, p 115 
4 For a cogent critique of such ‘ano-biologistic’ interpretations of Freud, sce David Archard, 
Conscrsarsuess amd the Uncensciens, London 1984 
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briefest sketch of Sartre’s place in its development. Pontalis was a 
student of Sartre’s in Paris in 1941,!5 and eventually became one of the 
younger members of the editorial board of Sartre’s review, Les Temps 
Modernes. In his Preface, Pontalis reveals that Sartre had once ‘even 
envisaged (admittedly during the course of a very brief conversation) 
embarking on analysis’ (p. xv). But Pontalis fails to mention that on 
this occasion (in 1960 or 1961), it was he himself who was invited to 
become Sartre’s analyst. Pontalis correctly and gently refused. “Je vous 
connais trop, Sartre, 16 he said; for how could a student analyse his 
master? This experience may partly explain why Pontalis proffers his 
own, elusively precious definition of transference (‘the necessity, if one 
is to allow the unknown to enter, to address oneself to an addressee 
unknown at that address, definitely absent, almost impossible to find’), 
and why he implies that Sartre had ‘never heard of? the concept (p. 
xv}— surprising allegation given that ıt 1s explicitly mentioned at 
several points in The Fremd Scenario, and that it is a decisive factor in 
Sartre’s plot. 


The disagreement between Sartre and Pontalis over the transference 
goes back to another incident which Pontalis fails to mention in his 
Preface. In April 1969, Les Temps Modernes carried an extraordinary 
‘Psychoanalytic Dialogue’ which had apparently been submitted anony- 
mously by 2 young man who had broken off a fourteen-year analysis, 
and who was convinced that his treatment had done him more harm 
than good The text is, or purports to be, the transcript of an angry 
confrontation between the resentful ex-patient and his analyst. ‘We're 
going to make the psychoanalysts stand trial now, and we’re going to 
have a look at what goes on, at what they do in their consulting rooms.’ 
The young man’s main complaint is that his analyst followed the classic 
Freudian practice of making the patient face away from the analyst. 
‘You’re scared of looking people in the face. A moment ago you started 
to tell me how J had to “face up to my fantasies”. I could never have 
faced up to anything! You made me turn my back on you. You can’t 
cure people like that. It would never work, because ın fact living with 
other people means knowing how to look them in the face. What did 
you think I’d learn on that couch? The way things are, you’ve robbed 
me even of my wish to live with others or to face up to anything.’ 


The young man knows that the analyst ıs supposed to take the place 
of his father, but as the doctor becomes increasingly angry (‘the two 
men are now standing within inches of each other’), he turns the tables, 
and asks about the function of patients ın the life of the analyst, relishing 
his doctor’s anger and his futile attempts to call the police to have his 
patient removed. ‘I don’t want to do what you’d like me to do... . Pd 
have done something which would give you the power to ... who 
knows? ... to play the doctor, yes, to play the psychiatrist. .. . That’s 
your problem! That’s why you make people lie down like that! Because 
you can’t look them in the face. You can’t cure them; all you can do 1s 
palm off on them your own father-figure problems, the ones you’ve 
never been able to come to terms with.’ From one session to another 


5D See Annie Cohen-Salal, Sartre, p 128 
4 Thed , p 566 


you drag your victims along like this with your father-problem, don’t 

you. ... You lived off me, you sucked me dry—I was the patient, and 
you were the doctor, and in the end you’d tumed your own childhood 
problem over to me—I was the child and you were the father... . You 
had all the rights, didn’t your You had the right to have me put away. 
... The police? Daddy? So that’s it! Your daddy was a policeman. 
And you were calling daddy to come and get me.”!7 | 


Sartre wrote an introduction to this anonymous but strangely Sartrian 
piece. He found it ‘fascinating’, he said, because ‘it spotlights, with 
dazzling clarity, the irruption of the swéyect into the consulting room.’ 
Psychoanalysis involved the nisk that ‘the weekly or bi-weekly abdication 
of responsibility of the analysand to the analyst becomes an increasingly 
imperious need. For the condition of an object has certain advantages. 
... Being a subject is exhausting; and when you lie down on the couch, 
it 18 an invitation to replace the terrible responsibility of being a lone 
individual with the anonymous society, the limited company, of your 
own drives.’ By ‘subject’, Sartre emphasizes, he means an ‘agent’, rather 
than ‘that quasi-object of reflexion, the Me or the Ego’.!8 


The reason for Sartre’s apologetic introduction to this ‘Psychoanalytic 
Dialogue’ was that there had been a furious row about whether it 
should be published, and the same issue of Las Temps Modermes carnied 
statements by two members of the Board, explaining their opposition. 
Bernard Pingaud saw the publication as ‘an irresponsible intervention 
in a patient-doctor relationship about which we know nothing’, and was 
unimpressed by the ‘gross and hoary argument’ that ‘the psychoanalyst’s 
refusal to engage in a face-to-face encounter with his patient amounts 
to transforming the latter into an object’. The whole idea behind 
psychoanalysis, Pingaud points out, is that ‘the non-reciprocity criticized 
by Sartre’ is ‘the very condition for the discovery or restoration of a 
“subject-being” that has been compromised, obscured, “‘alienated’’.’ 
The other open opponent of Sartre’s decision to publish the ‘Psychoana- 
lytic Dialogue’ was of course Jean-Baptiste Pontalis, sarcastically critici- 
zing Sartre for having implied that the time had come ‘for all psychoanal- 
ysts to announce the good news “You have been castrated ” to their 
patients, looking them straight in the eye, subject to subject.” Such 
suggestions, he said, revealed ‘a fundamental misunderstanding of the 
whole of psychoanalysis’.!9 Pingaud and Pontalis—‘the nght-wing of 
Temps Modermes according to Sartre—immediately resigned from the 
editorial board.” 


This row over the concept of transference was an exemplary non-debate. 


T'A’, “Dialogue psychanalyuqne’, Les Tamps Adedermes, 274, April 1969 English trnslation m Sartre, 
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Sartre’s point had been that, given the power of the classical relation 
between patient and analyst, psychoanalysis might not always do its 
patients any good; the dogmatic rejoinder from Pingaud and Pontalis 
had been that this showed that Sartre had not grasped the Freudian 
theory of transference—as if a sufficiency of theory would certify that 
psychoanalytic practice could never conceivably go wrong. The row 
has a wider significance too, because it finalized what are still our 
standard maps of the post-war Parisian left. During the 1950s Sartre 
had worked with maniacal energy, and sometimes brilliant results, to 
put Marxism and psychoanalysis (as he understood them) at the centte 
of a progressive mass politcs, attacking “bourgeois humanism’ on the 
one hand and the psychiatric identification of the ‘subject’ with the 
‘Ego’ on the other. But ın the ungrateful 1960s, he became the target— 
often unnamed—of every progressive Freudo-Marxist polemic, deni- 
grated by the (perhaps not wholly dishonourable) epithet ‘humanist’; 
a garrulous old fool with two blind eyes, one for the proletariat and 
one for the unconscious. 


Sartre did remarkably little to deflect what he must have seen as 
patricidal attacks from his spiritual children. In spite of his uncertain 
grasp of the details of Marxism, he allowed himself to be lured into a 
public debate with Althusser in 1960 or 1961,2 and subsequently 
responded to Althusser’s influence only by crudely provocative 
assertions of the rights of ‘the subject’. The result was that a central 
message of Althusserianism—that there was no guarantee that history 
would lead to the victory of a socialist proletariat—was oddly muffled 
by the assumption that it was opposed to Sartre’s opinion, which was 
actually exactly the same. Lacan’s unbiological version of psychoanalysis 
and his attacks on Ego-psychology have been deformed in just the same 
way—as if they were antitheses rather than complements to Sartre’s 
work. The correction of these distortions will mean changing the maps 
which were made in the 1960s: especially, putting Sartre back on them. 


D See Kate Soper, Hesresce and Ant+Hemesom, London 198% 
2 See Annie Coben-Salal, Sartre, p 576 


review 
Geoff Eley 


International Communism in the Hey- 
: Day of Stalin 


Serious scholarship on the history of Communist Parties has been 
experiencing a major upswing. Literature was never exactly in short 
supply. But its value was invariably vitiated by the ingenuousness of 
its bias, in which the official apologetics of the Communist Parties’ 
own accounts was matched by the ntual hostility of the Cold War 
monographs. Of course, there have always been exceptions, from a 
critical leftist or liberal academic point of view, which have raised 
themselves above the usual routines of simplistically politicized under- 
standing. Paolo Sprano’s volumes on the PCI are nightly invoked as a, 
rare example of an independently minded official history, and we might 
add the monographs of Werner Angress and Hermann Weber on the 
KPD, Joseph Rothschild on the Bulgarian Party, Gordon Skilling on 
the Czechoslovak, Leslie Macfarlane on the British, Joseph Starobin on 
the American, and a handful of others. Similarly, there are a number 
of older memoirs distinguished both by the detail of their reportage 
and the honesty of their observations, including those by Wolfgang 
Leonhard, Ernst Fischer and Jules Humbert-Droz.! But such cases are 
few and far between, thinly scattered across the many affiliated parties 
of the Third International. 


More recently things have begun to change. In the five years since Perry 
Anderson published a notably critical survey of the field, a wealth of 
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important literature has started to appear.? This is partly because 
research on the Communist Parties has begun to share in the continuing 
enthusiasm for social history, as historians turn their interest to more 
_, fecent periods and move from the customary forms of organizational 
and 1deological analysis to an emphasis on the rank and file. But this is f 
more than the inevitable march of historiographical progress into 
previously recalcitrant fields of study. Important political factors are 
involved too. The loosening of the old Moscow-centred uniformities 
within the international Communist movement, and the accompanying 
dissolution of Marxist orthodoxy, have encouraged the possibilities for 
a more critical type of history in a variety of ways. The recession of 
Stalinism and the breaking of traditional loyalties have relaxed the 
constraints internalized so powerfully by older generations of Commu- 
nists, and certain subjects have gradually been freed for discussion inside é 
the parties themselves. Among other things, this has permitted greater 
disclosure of primary materials, both by individual Communists, in the 
form of memoirs, interviews and private papers, and by certain parties, 
in the form of access to the party archives. This is extremely variable, 
but in the case of the Italian and British Parties this process has already 
stumulated great advances of understanding. Moreover, much of the 
impetus has come from a younger generation of left-wing historians, / 
sometimes Communist but as often not, who were formed by the 1960s 
and who are now drawn to Communist history as an act of critical 
appropriation—not as mere retrieval or under the sixties’ slogans of a 
‘usable past’, but as a way of specifying the contemporary crisis of the 
Left. This 1s especially true, in different ways, of work in Britain and 
North America.? 


Of course, this intellectual conjuncture 1s an extraordinarily complicated 
one, and to define its characteristics more adequately a wider range of 
influences would have to be adduced, from the impact of the post- 
sixties feminisms to the relentlessly anti-reductionist logic of most # 
Marxist discussions since the earlier 19708, and more specific factors 
like the increasingly pervasive influence of Gramsci and the enduring 
impact of the politics described in the later 19708 as Eurocommunism. 
But the upshot has been an impressive battery of historical publication, 
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mainly concentrated for obvious reasons on the Communist Parties of 
Britain, Germany, Italy,’ France, and the USA, but extending more 
spottily to a number of other parties too.‘ If this work has a common 
denominator, ıt is probably a stress on the national roots and indigenous 
sociology of Communist Party support—on the autonomous character 
of an individual party’s development, as opposed to the older stress on 
the control of Moscow—and through this on the popular experience 
of Communism rather than the organizational perspectives of the leader- 
ship. Taken as a whole, this new type of work is not without its 
problems. Most importantly, the pull towards social history can some- 
times diminish the significance of the formal Communist affiliations, 

A leading in extreme cases (mainly the literature on the CPUSA) to a 
history of communism with the Communism left out.5 But in the best 
examples—such as Stuart Macintyre’s work on the CPGB, or Eve 
Rosenhaft’s on the KPD—it has brought us closer to a well-rounded 
understanding of the European Communist experience than ever 
before.§ 


A striking feature of this process has been the extent to which the 
history of the Comintern itself has been passed by. We are still dependent 
on the relevant parts of E. H. Carr’s History of Soviet Russia (1950-1978) 
and its two supplementary volumes, Twilight of the Comintern 1930—1935 

| (1982) and The Comintern and the Spanish Cin! War (1984), for a detailed 
guide through the labyrinth of the Third International’s history and 

~ sources. There are a number of older monographs dealing with particular 
aspects, and a variety of sporadically useful but frequently unreliable 
publications originating in the Hoover Institution, but still very little 
that allows us to piece together a reasonably complete picture of the 
Comintern’s basic organization and activities during its life as a whole.’ 
Even Claudin’s meticulous critique, which 1s the most satisfying general 

| account of the Comintern as such, has little to say about organizational 
matters, large areas of Communist political practice, or major geographi- 
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cal regions, and has necessarily been outpaced by the rapidity of research 

on individual CPs.8 This ıs partly a matter of sources, so long as 
the Comintern archive in Moscow remaims firmly closed. But key 
documentation has been coming gradually to light, via the residual 
holdings of individual party archives (the general practice was to destroy / 
Comintern materials or ship them back to Moscow), important private 
collections (such as those of Humbert-Droz), and the police surveillance 
and intelligence operations of capitalist states. More to the point, the 
burgeoning scholarship on individual CPs now allows us to circumvent 
some of these difficulties. The ideological climate has also changed, 
freeing discussion from the Cold War polemics of the 1950s and 19603,,— 
and so far the turn to the right in Britain and the USA since the late- 
1970s has failed to achieve a significant intellectual closure in they 


academy.’ 


Accordingly, the high quality of current research on the individual CPs 
makes the time especially propitious for a critical and imaginative 
revisiting of the history of the International, and this makes the appear- 
ance of Paolo Spriano’s excellent new book all the more welcome.* Its 
formal scope is a detailed account of the international dimension of 
Communist politics ın the 19308 and 1940s—“from the last Congress of 
the Third International (1935) to the dissolution of that organization in 
1943, from the years of the wartime Resistance to the establishment of 
a new organ, the so-called Cominform, which opened a new historical 
phase (1947-48)’ (p. 1). Broadly speaking, the analysis alternates between 
two ‘levels’ or perspectives: that of the Soviet Union ttself, or properly 
speaking of Stalin, and that of the Communist Parties on the ground. 
It is organized basically as an analytical narrative, mounted via careful 
assessments of the state of our knowledge on the different moments of 
Communist history in this period, in ‘a sort of dialogue with the 
conclusions and hypotheses of the abundant available literature’ (p. 2). 
This 1s not the least of the book’s virtues, because, like the translation 
of the author’s previous book on Gramsci’s prison years, it provides 
some preliminary access to materials in Italian, which are by far the 
richest for the study of the international Communist movement in the 
period after 1928. The vogue for Eurocommunism and the more lasting 
fascination with Gramsci have brought a thin selection of these materials 
into English. But Spriano opens a window onto a much larger universe 
of discussion, comprising not only an enormous amount of party- 
oriented scholarship, but also large numbers of memozrs, translations 
from Russian and East European languages, the deliberate exposure of 
the movement’s history to a larger public, and the concerted political 
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appropriation of the past. This historical culture 1s not the least of the 
Italian Party’s impressive achievements.!¢ 


The book has some excellent vignettes. Spriano particularly excels at 

ing the evidence for episodes where the motivation has been not 
only controversial, but notonously opaque. The Nazt—Soviet Pact of 
August 1939, the Soviet lack of preparedness for the invasion of June 
1941, and the dissolution of the Comintern in 1943 come especially to 
mind. In each case the author’s procedure 1s the same: the circumstantial 
evidence for Stalin’s thinking is carefully weighed, using both the 
testimony of other Communist participants (from memoirs, diaries, 
and occasional documents from the PCI and related archives) and the 
secondary literature based on German, British and Us diplomatic sources 
(although here Spriano’s reading is often surprisingly dated); the resul- 
ting ‘anthology of hypotheses’ (p. 162) is then sifted for the most 
plausible explanation, usually very persuasively. Throughout, the dis- 
cussion of Stalin’s policies 1s counterposed to analyses of the reactions 
inside the International’s constituent parties, with a central emphasis on 
the Italian and French Parties, supplemented intermittently with evi- 
dence drawn from others as the narrative demands, such as the Yugoslav. 
At an illustrative level, the net is cast as widely as possible, catching 
not only the circumstances and thinking of the smaller European Parties, 
but also those elsewhere in the world, notably in Asia and Latin America. 
Moreover, having begun this review by describing the upswing of 
work on particular CPs, it 1s worth stressing how ignorant we still are 
about certain moments of Communist history (which grow in frequency 
as we approach the present), and Spriano provides an excellent frame- 
work for research to proceed. Because of its controversial character and 
emotional connotations, the Nazi-Soviet Pact is an especially good 
example, and Spriano’s treatment of the Communist reactions displays 
his caution, sensitivity, and command of the Italian sources to particular 


advantage.!! 


As the ttle of the book suggests, Spriano’s central theme concerns the 
relationship of the non-Soviet Communist Parties to the Soviet Unton 
in the period when the latter’s meaning and significance for the wider 
European Left had become almost wholly condensed into the personal 
stature of Stalin and the policies he chose to support. As Spnano says: 
“The book is therefore a contribution to the analysis of Stalinism and 
its characteristics and consequences, and also seeks to provide a vantage 
point from which to observe broader tendencies and contradictions of 


the Communist movement, both when ıt was mired in adversity (the 
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book opens with a sort of group portrait of the movement in the spring 
of 1939) and when it enjoyed extraordinary numerical, political, and 
intellectual expansion, as in 1945—47 (P. 3). 


The starting-point is important from this point of view, because the 
author spends very little time on either the inception or the heyday of the 
Popular Front in the strictest sense, namely, the period of reonentation 
between 1934 and 1937, when the sectarianism of the Third Period was 
repudiated. Instead, he begins with the Eighteenth Congress of the 
CPSU in March 1939, after the ‘Munich Capitulation’ had spelt the 
collapse of the Popular Front as an international strategy, when the 
recriminations of Socialists and Communists had again reopened, and t- 
when the fortunes of the European Communist movement had reached 
something like their nadir since the foundation of the Third International 
in 1919. There is a brief discussion of the efforts at unity ın France and 
Spain in 1936-37. But otherwise, the early chapters emphasize failure 
and defeat, in the context both of events ın Europe and the unleashing 
of the great terror in the Soviet Union. Spriano provides a memorable 
portrait of the international movement ın 1939, ın which the only 
surviving European mass CP was the French (around 270,000 members), 
and illegality was fast becoming the general condition of Communist 
existence: the German, Austrian, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Czecho- 
slovakian, Greek, Bulgarian, Romanian, Hungarian, Turkish, and Tunt- 
sian Parties were all underground, as were most of the Communist 
Parties in the Middle Bast, Latin America, the Far East, and South- 
East Asia. Once the war broke out, the PCF was also forced underground, 
soon to be followed by any surviving legal CP whose country fell to 
German invasion. 


The tide flowed in the same direction for several years, until the Nazi 
invasion of the Soviet Union reharmonized the politics of anti-fascist 
resistance on the basis of the broadest possible democratic unity. Spriano 
is certainly clear about the importance of the Popular Front as a 
major programmatic and practical departure: “It was the Popular Front 
experience, the persistent search for unity at both rank-and-file and 
leadership levels, the education of cadres and masses in the practice of 
“doing politics” in the thick of events and ın the harsh light of day, of 
dealing with the great issues of national life, that finally created mass 
Communist Parties in Western Europe’ (p. 36). But in the context of 
1939-40, after the series of shocks adniunistered by the defeat of the 
Spanish Republic, the disintegration of the French Popular Front, the 
dismemberment of Czechoslovakia (and the suppression of the second 
largest European CP), and the Nazi—Soviet Pact, this existed solely as a 
series of potentials, nourished by the aspiration to unity of the working- 
class rank-and-file and the sound political instincts of the indigenous 
Communist leaderships. It was the subsequent experience of the ant- 
fascist resistance, when ‘the Second World War permitted a unique 
fusion of international and satronal causes on the Left’,’2 and European 
Communists re-situated their politics on the territory of broadly shared Í 
popular-democratic aspirations and national particulanties, that gave 
the new perspectives material force. Spriano makes the point by means 
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of another collective snapshot of the international movement, this time 
in 1945, which shows its popular organizational, electoral, and trade- 
union strengths in dramatic contrast with the weakness, illegality, and 


isolation of 1939 (pp. 233-44). 


It is important to note just how fleeting the moment of anti-fascist unity 
was, when (in Perry Anderson’s words) ‘Nationalism and international- 
ism marched together across most of Europe and much of Asia in the 
military conflagration of the time’, and ‘Unconditional devotion to the 
international goals of communism could be combined with intransigent 
leadership of the fight for national liberation from German occupa- 
tion’.! It lasted roughly from 1942-43, when fascism was forced into 
military retreat in Southern and Eastern Europe, to 1947-48 when the 
Cold War entered its hot phase. During this period Communists first 
emerged in most parts of Europe as the best organized and most 
dedicated elements of the resistance, and then recorded massive 
accretions of popular support and legitimacy in the first post-war 
'] elections, becoming in some cases (Italy, France, Czechoslovakia, Yugos- 
lavia, Albania, Bulgaria, Greece) the majority force of the Left. On the 
one hand, the requirements of the resistance found the Communists 
supremely well equipped by the political qualities fostered by the Third 
International tradition, in terms of ‘steel-hardened’ discipline, ruthless 
loyalty to the movement, centralist forms of decision-making, and 
selfless subordination to the needs of the line—Le., all the characteristics 
that helped compose the Stalinist style of politics as it emerged from 
the watershed of the 1928 Comintern Congress. On the other hand, the 
parties experienced a massive infusion of new recruits during the years 
after Stalingrad, whose numbers and political tnexpenence threatened 
to swamp the Communist political culture fashioned so singlemindedly 
iyn the previous decade and a half, and promised to transform the 
-fanguardist assumptions about what a Communist Party should be. 


This was the volatile political formation that emerged from the resist- 
ance: a Stalinist mode of leadership left essentially unchallenged by the 
war and even validated by the exigencies of resistance and clandestinity; 
and a new mass base formed tn the egalitarian solidanities of the partisan 
struggle, whose aspirations for popular unity and post-war reform owed 
little to the bitter ideological demarcations of the pre-war Left. The 
‘openness’ of this contradiction was enhanced by the suspension of 
normal political process brought by wartime conditions, which severely 
restricted the effective control the apparatus could wield, whether from 
the party centres of the ‘interior’ or the exiled leaderhsip in Moscow. 
This interruption of established political patterns also made ıt easier for 
other left-wing forces—both socialist and democratic—to join the 
Communists ın coalition. By the liberation, an impressive momentum 
had developed behind Communust-organized anti-fascist coalitions, with 
disquieting implications for the re-emerging pre-war leaderships. Both 
the opportunities and the obstacles were greatest for the Communists, 
as the old Stalinist cadres returned from Moscow and the centralist 
command structures started to function. Most of the European CPs 
experienced a dramatic surge of creativity in the unfamiliar space that 
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the national and international politics of anti-fascism had opened. But 
how far the individual parties managed to reconstitute themselves in 
relation to the new popular-democratic opportunities varied greatly. Of 
the larger parties, the Italian succeeded best, the Yugoslav, Czechoslovak- 
ian, and French with varying degrees of recalcitrance and ambiguity. 
The smaller parties often embraced the new possibilities too, and most 
CPs contained at least significant elements of support for the broader- 
based and more flexible notions of a ‘national’ and democratic road to 
socialism that seemed to be taking shape. At the same time, Stalinist 
habits died hard. Many returning functionanes took a dim view of the 
new politics, particularly in those CPs in Eastern Europe that lacked a 
very vital tradition of independence, and treated the coalitions with 
socialists and bourgeois democrats with all the power-building cynicism 
anti-Communist opponents have alleged. At all events, the scope was 
drastically reduced in 1947-48 by the ideological closure of the Cold 
War, in most parts of Eastern Europe with brutal effect. 


In retrospect, the 19408 can be recognized as a crucial watershed for 
the politics of the Left, comparable in long-term effects to the previous 
watershed of 1914—23. The exceptional circumstances of war and the 
conditions of an effective anti-fascist resistance loosened the tightly 
drawn bonds of Moscow-ontented conformity long enough for certain 
independent departures to occur. This allowed the bolder spirits among f 
an older generation to specify the terms of an alternative Communist 
strategy and made the Communist Parties briefly available for the more 
heterodox aspirations of newcomers. It is no accident that in the 
meantime Gramsci has become the patron saint of such thinking about 
‘national roads’, because his famous distinction between ‘Russia and thri 
West’ provides the best point of entry into these strategic questions./* 
At the same time, the ‘Westocentric’ assumptions that frequently 
accompany the invoking of Gramsci’s authority in this respect—that 
define the ‘West’ via the ‘backwardness’ of the ‘East’, where the low 
levels of socio-economic development and political culture are thought 
to make a more insurrectionary and ‘Bolshevik’ form of strategy more 
appropriate, or at least hard to avoid—are extremely misleading, because 
some of the most creative ‘national-particular’ experimentation al 
alternative roads to socialism occurred in East European countries such 
as Poland and Czechoslovakia. It is fascinating to watch Communist 
poltiaans moving hesitantly away from their accustomed modes of 
practice in the mid-19408, when the prospect of constituting the bases 
of a new post-war social and political order gained ın immediacy. mt Va 
not socialist itself, the latter could be structured to facilitate socialism 
in the future, on a varying timetable of transition. In feeling their way, 
Communists were acutely conscious of the prevailing ‘democratic’ 
definitions of the anti-fascist conjuncture. As Spriano says: “Communi 
attitudes to the “Westem” democratic forces, and to political democracy, 
constitute a reliable barometer of the expansion and contraction of the 
Communist movement. The distinction between fascism and bourgeois 
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democracy upheld in 1936 with the success of the Popular Fronts 
pointed to a Communist upturn; in 1939-41 Soviet retrenchment was 
accompanied by denigration of “so-called democracy”. Now the press- 
ure was on the nse again’ (p. 188). 


One of the most striking things in this situation was how far the new 
departures were generated from the empirical experiences of the parties 
concerned, and how little they owed to the directive strategy of an 
international Communist centre. Of course, by 1943 the Comintern 
itself had been dissolved, and it seems clear from the available sources 
that it had already ceased to function in any meaningful sense soon after 
the 1935 Congress. This 1s a remarkable paradox: at the very moment 
/ when the Comintern’s formal politics becati€ more open to forms of 
co-operation with non-Communist ‘progressive’ forces, and began to 
stress the importance of specifically democratic ideas, its internal regime 
dwindled to its most bureaucratic and reduced. Although the events of 
1928-30 had clearly led to a decline in the quality and openness of 
debate in ECCI, this rigidification had not prevented Dimitrov and 
Togliatti from emerging as the bearers of a new perspective dunng 
1934-35, aod there 1s much still to be discovered regarding the political 
flux in Moscow that permitted this apparent “‘autonomuzation’ of Comia- 
tern discussion.!5 But, tronically, the “democratic turn’ of the Seventh 
Congress now brought a strengthening of command politics in the 
Comintem’s own apparatus, which atrophied as a genuine international 
forum. One aspect of this had been the lengthening gap between 
Congresses (four years between the Fifth and Sixth, seven before the 
next, which was also the last). Another was the Seventh Congress’s 
palpable Eurocentrism, as discussion contracted around the central 
a of the Soviet Union’s European security. On the other side, 
the Spanish Civil War saw a comprehensive practical activation of 
Comunterm resources. But aside from this, it is unclear what the Third 
J International actually did after 1935. Undoubtedly, this had to do with 
the purges of 1937-38 and the control now exercised by the NKVD 
(Yezhov had been added to ECCI at the 1935 Congress, and the Comin- 
tern apparatus passed generally beneath the tutelage of the NKVD, as 
did Narkomindel some time later). Leonhard has left a compelling 
account of the Comintern School in Ufa between July 1942 and July 
1943 aod the manner in which the atmosphere of the late-19308s became 
institutionalized into a particular Stalinist mentality.'® 





Now, it may be that this recession of the Comintern as a public forum 
for the definition of a uniform Communist line was functional for the 
emergence of viable thınking about ‘national roads’, and this was 
certunly one of the arguments adduced for the dissolution of the 
Comintern in 1943. But one of the strongest conclusions of Spriano’s 
book—which needed to be abstracted more forcefully from the continu- 
ous unfolding of the narrative in which ıt ts embedded—1s that between 
va 1935 and 1938 the character of the Comintern was one of the greatest 
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obstacles to effective co-operation with the non-Communist Left (see, 2 
e.g., p. 36). In fact, the Comintern’s internal regime and its subordination 
to Soviet policy after 1935 proved to be the international correlate of 
Stalinism in its most virulent phase in the Soviet Union, and there can 
be no doubt that it militated powerfully against the attazmment of that 
‘Organic unity’ within the Left as a whole that the Popular Front was 


supposed to promote. 


Moreover, the entrenchment of a Stalinist mentality had long-term 
implications and some of Spriano’s best passages concern the political 
socialization of Communist militants in this sense. The famous ‘Short 
Course’ on the History of the Communist Party (Bolshevik) of the Sovtet 
Usiox published in 1938, whose massive worldwide dissemination over 
the next two decades was ‘unprecedented in the international workers’ 
movement’ and whose only parallel has been Mao Zedong’s ‘Red Book’ 
(p. 79), 18 one of the best illustrations of the process this involved. The 7 
manual’s salient features—‘the sacramentalization of party history’, 
the ‘axtomatic simplification’ of Marxism, the elaboration of diawas 
(dialectical materialism), the privileging of Bolshevism as the exemplary 
experience, the deafening silence over the history of the International 
(let alone the history of other parties), above all the belief that 2 wassal 
was the appropriate form of party education—became part of a dense 
‘thicket of indoctnnation’. ‘(They) became characteristic features of the 
new party cadres, part of the education of the typical central, intermediate, 
and lower-level leaders of all the Communist parties, who thus became 
far more homogeneous than the first-generation cadres of the Third 
International had been. Simplified indoctrination—intended to be access- 
ible to men and women of working-class and peasant origins on an 
unprecedented mass scale—became a significant feature of reality. The 
“cadres decide everything”, Stalin said, and these cadres led popular 
masses effectively and manifested a more stable spirit of discipline just 
because they were endowed with a certainty of faith ... In 1938 and 
1939, to read, distribute, and study the Short Course was to absorb the 
very essence of “Bolshevism” as an iron, centralized, and self-assured 
form of organization, and to pay due homage to the “guiding party” 
at a time of grave crisis in international affairs’ (pp. 82, 86). Even at 
the time of maximum ‘openness’ in Communist Party politics in the 
mid-19408, the shaping of a Communist political culture among the 
freshly recruited anti-fascist masses was PEE in this essentially 
impoverished way.!7 


T. 


How this tough frame of Stalinism became prised apart at the height 
of the anti-fascist politics of the 19403 is one of the great under- 
investigated problems in the history of the Left. Within the Left itself 
discussion has traditionally been preoccupied with the dissipation of 
allegedly revolutionary opportunities in the classic insurrectionary mean- 
ing of the term. But without dismissing the scope for the latter in 
specific cases—mainly in the Balkans, and of course the non-European 
world, especially China and South-East Asia—it makes more sense to 
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suspend belief in the desirability of such an outcome elsewhere on the 
continent (Italy, France, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and elsewhere) and to 
refocus our attentions on the more difficult question of democratically- 
handled, longer-term, structural transformations, that is, revolution in 
| the non-insurrectionary sense. Even if we conclude that such strategies 
were not viable, given the developing constraints of the Cold War and 
the new global confrontation, it becomes important to assess how far 
/ and in what ways they could be pushed. The real tragedy of the 19408 
was not the failure to take the insurrectionary road in post-liberation 
a i France or Italy, but the international closure of national openings. 
"` Moreover, the latter also extended potentially to more modest forms of 
European internationalism, growing outwards from latent regional 
centres (e.g. the Balkans, or a possible Franco—Italian axis) to encompass 
forms of co-operation among Communist and Socialist parties on an 
independent basis. As Spriano shows, such opportunities were ruthlessly 
suppressed by the Stalinist interventions after 1947-48. But not the least 
of the book’s virtues is that it allows us to consider how else, in the 
fertile hollow between Comintern and Cominform, the international 
history of the workers’ movement might be written.1® 





18 The thoughts contamed m this review owe much to discussions sssocated with a Sympoaram on 
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Class politics, once the unquestioned centre of the socialist project, has 
became the object of intense controversy. There have been many reasons 
for this startling development—the appearance of the so-called new social 
movements and the continued failure of traditional Left parties to effect 
fundamental social change are just two. But at the heart of most critiques 
has been the notion that the working class is no longer a viable basis for 
socialism. Pointing to the contraction of the manual working class and the 
proliferation of ostensibly different strata, a number of socialists have argued 
that it is time to bid farewell to a social group that is anyway primarily turned 
to material preoccupations. For the advance of socialism, it appears, an 
dalternative agency or agencies will have to be found.1 What is striking, 
though perhaps not surprising, is that this abandonment of the first principle 
of Marxist political practice has not been rooted in a solid theorization of 
contemporary capitalist society. In fact, most recent contributions to the 
debate on class structure have rejected the older orthodoxy (as expressed in 
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the wntings of Poulantzas, Carchedi and Wright) that there exists a 
relatively large group of workers who cannot be regarded as either 
capital or wage-labour. Instead, there is now a majority view that much 
of the ‘new middle class’ is virtually indistinguishable from manual 
labour in its conditions of work and existence. The social structure 
would thus include a small capitalist class, a privileged middle class that 
is much narrower than previously thought, and a large and growing 
working class of manual and non-manual labourers. These theorists 
have, on balance, taken a step in the right direction. Their analyses seem 
far more consistent with contemporary reality—mass unemployment, 
declining real wages, erosion of the economic position of the traditional 
middle class, even the decline of the professions—than do those of the 
critics of class politics. They also recall Marx’s own basic insight that 
socialism is not a mere utopia, with no material basis in social reality, 
but the self-emancipation of an actually existing and exploited working 
class.2 As will be argued below, however, what is still missing is a 
consistent Marxist definition of the nature of class and class conflict in 
contemporary capitalist society. 


Marxism and the Boundary Question 


As Gavin MacKenzie has correctly remarked, discussions of class 
structure in contemporary Marxist and sociological theory have focused 
on the ‘boundary question’—1e., on ‘where to draw the line’ among 
the various classes characteristic of capitalist social formations.* Virtually 
all the major contributors have agreed on a three-class model (Erik 
Olin Wright’s analysis of ‘contradictory class locations’ is a possible 
exception); but there has been a shift in the general perception of the 
boundary between the working and middle class. Whereas many early 
commentators, including Poulantzas,* laid stress on the manual-non- 
manual divide, it ıs now widely agreed that many subordinate non- 
manual workers expenence conditions of work, levels of pay and degrees 
of authority comparable to those of manual workers, and that they too 
should be regarded as forming part of the working class. One of the 
most influential attempts to locate the boundary between working class 
and middle class wrthi the non-manual category was an article by John 
and Barabara Ehrenreich, “The Professional-Managerial Class’, which 
posited the existence of an intermediate class of relatively privileged 


1 See, for example, André Gorz, Farewell to the Workeng Class, London and Boston 1981, and E Laclan, 
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2 For more extended rebattals of the challenge to class poles, see Ben Pine et al, Chess Padetucs As 
Aswar te Its Crates, Loodoa 1944, P Meike, E Wood, ‘Beyood Class A Reply to Chantal Mouffe’, 
Simaees m Pettecad Ecomeary (fourthcoming), and E Wood, The Retreat frem Class, Verso, Loadon 1986 
3G MacKemue, ‘Class Boondanes and the Labour Process’, m Sema! Class and the Dances of laboar, 
eds A. Giddens and G. MacKenzie, Cambodge 1982. 
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professional, intellectual, technical and administrative workers. This 
professional-managerial class (PMC) does not include many routinized, 
subordinate non-manual occupations, and thus constitutes a small pro- 
portion of the total workforce. As their criteria for designating this 
group a new class, distinct from the bourgeoisie above and the prolet- 
ariat below, the Ehrenreichs point to (a) its non-ownership of the means 
of production and (b) ıts role in the reproduction of capitalist social 
relations. Whether in the labour process as such or in institutions such 
as schools, welfare agencies or the media, members of the PMC exercise 
social control over the working class and reproduce new generations 
of ‘docile’ wage-labourers. 


Two more recent books, owing a great deal to Braverman’s Laboar and 
Moropoly Capital, have taken up the PMC thesis in somewhat modified 
form. Nicholas Abercrombie and John Urry, ın Capital, Labour and the 
Middle Classes, also contend that the ‘line’ should be drawn within the 
non-manual category’—between a de-skilled white-collar group and a 
‘service class’® of privileged professionals and administrators, most of 
whom are in the middle layers of bureaucratic employment. The primary 
distinction between these two groups is in their market and work 
situations. De-skilled white-collar workers experience low pay, poor 
mobility, extreme subordination and routinized jobs, making them 
similar to the traditional manual working class. In contrast, the service 
class enjoys far greater material rewards, relative freedom from control, 
a degree of authority, and realistic prospects for career mobility. These 
sociological differences override the common functions performed by all 
non-manual labourers (control, reproduction and conceptualization), 
although Abercrombie and Urry seem to suggest that the important 
aspects of these functions may be increasingly concentrated in the 
‘service class’.? The class map 1s thus similar to the Ehrenreichs’: a large 
heterogeneous working class, a small capitalist class, and a privileged 
middle class which, though distinct, shades off into the other two. 


Finally, Martin Oppenheimer’s White Coller Politics? proposes a third 
analytic variant, splicing together the ‘service class’ thesis and Erik Olin 
Wright’s notion of ‘contradictory class locations’. White-collar work 
comprises a variety of class locations. Probably the largest group consists 
of low-level clerical and sales workers, many of them women, whose 
levels of skill, material reward and authority clearly place them ın the 
working class. At least two white-collar groups, however, may not be 
designated as working class: the capitalist owners and top managers of 
large corporations; and a group in the middle (the professionals) whose 
position is ambiguous and even contradictory. Oppenheimer remarks 
of them: “The various fractions of the professional stratum, insofar as 
they can be identified, either belong to a vestigial class formation (the 
petty bourgeoisie) or are marginal to one of the major classes, or even 
both of them, depending on their function within the capitalist mode 
of production at any given moment—a moment that 18 constantly in 
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motion, so that the situation of a given fraction of the professions, or 
of a profession, 1s “normally” contradictory, ambiguous, mystified.’!! 
Oppenheimer locates the ambiguity of the professions in their ‘market 
and work situations’. Some of the lesser professions, and perhaps even 
some of the more prestigious, may be falling into the working class as 
their conditions of work and their material position deteriorate. Yet 
even the most ‘deprofessionalized’ enjoy substantial technical control 
over their work, and exclude working-class clients from the decision- 
making process—as a result, they form at best a marginal, ambiguous 
part of the working class. Top professionals, on the other hand, are 
directly involved in policy-making and blend off into the bourgeoisie, 
while middle professionals are the most ambiguous of all. Like subordi- 
nate workers, they are ‘involved in a set of oppressive and exploitative 
relations’ but are caught between capital and the labour force.!? In sum, 
Oppenheimer too rejects the Ehrenreichs’ functionalism and hesitates 
to identify a clear-cut middle class; but he does describe a middle 
stratum that does not really belong to either of the major classes in 
capitalist society. 


Critique 


These analyses represent significant advances in our understanding of 
contemporary social structure. It remains doubtful, however, whether 
any of them have solved ‘the boundary question’. In particular, if we 
examine the criteria they use in locating the barriers between the various 
classes (economic privilege, work conditions, function), many problems 
with their definitions of class remain. Consider, for example, an argu- 
ment which enjoys wide acceptance in Marxist circles—that skull levels 
may be equated with class distinctions. This view is implicit in the 
willingness of many Marxists (including Oppenheimer and Urry) to 
range de-skilled non-manual workers in the working class, while debar- 
ring more highly skilled professional and technical workers. One might 
ask what is the basis for conflict between the skilled and de-skilled. Can 
one say that the skilled exploit the less skilled, as the bourgeoisie exploits 
the proletariat? Erik Olin Wnght, in his most recent work, attempts 
to argue that they do, but even he is obliged to admit that ‘skill 
exploitation’ 1s a rather dubious concept.!4 Within capitalism, the skilled 
exploit the unskilled only in the very limited sense that they can 
temporarily mollify their own exploitation by maintaining their relative 
privilege. This ıs hardly the same thing as the irreconcilable, long-term 
conflict of interests 1mplicit in the exploitation of the proletariat by 
the bourgeoisie. Moreover, quite apart from the increasingly evident 
problems in defining skill,5 most students of the de-skilling process 
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(including Braverman himself) have found the distinctions between skill 
levels to be exceedingly vague and difficult to draw. Thus Crompton 
and Jones, ın their recent study of office de-skilling, found ‘no clear 
break between routine clerical work and administrative, professional 
and managerial work’ and questioned whether skill was the basis for 
class distinctions in bureaucratic structures.!6 We are thus entitled to 
ask just how de-skilled one has to be to qualify as working class. In 
addition historical studies indicate that occupations which were once 
highly skilled can and do experience a de-skilling process. This has 
certainly been the case for many manual occupations, and the process 
has been reproduced in some non-manual jobs—Margery Davies’s 
Woman's Place Is at the Typewriter provides a detailed description of this 
for American clerical workers.!” If skilled occupations exposed to 
this process, why must we wait until it occurs before we accord them 
working-class status? In fact, Marxists do not do so in the case of 
highly skilled blue-collar occupations, even when they also have some 


supervisory responsibilities. 


In reading Marxist studies that use skill as a criterion for drawing class 
distinctions, one sometimes detects a perverse kind of ‘optimism’, a 
feeling that this will solve the problems posed by contemporary capitalist 
social structure. The ostensible middle class of non-manual workers, so 
often held up as a refutation of Marxist class theory, is here seen as a 
shrinking group that de-skilling largely reduces to conditions like those 
of manual workers. Dale Johnson, for instance, suggests that the 
erstwhile middle classes of modern capitalism (an amorphous group 
including, amongst others, semi-autonomous employees, service pro- 
fessionals and middle-level administrators) are being ‘polarized’ by 
developments in the capitalist mode of production.!8 A small technocra- 
tic group, gaining in power and prestige, is increasingly engaged in the 
performance of control functions delegated by capital, and is thus being 
drawn closer and closer to the capitalist class. In contrast, a larger group 
finds that, with its labour-power devalued, it is being driven towards 
the working class. From this it ıs argued that the proletariat is a 
homogeneous class, all of whose members live and work in marginal 
economic circumstances. 


Now, it is undeniable that de-skilling ıs a major force affecting the 
labour process and a constant threat to virtually all types of workers, 
both manual and non-manual. But it is not at all clear that the de-skilling 
process, under capitalism, will produce a permanent homogenization of 
labour. As Paul Thompson points out: ‘Homogenization 1s a weak link 
in the chain of argument on skills and the labour process. There 1s a 
great difference between all work being subject tendentially to the same 
treads with respect to skills, and saying that all work 1s Abe same.”19 Not 
only do workers respond differently to the expenence of de-skilling — 
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some seck to preserve lost skills, or to re-define new ones, while others 
capitulate—but the labour process continues to include a great diversity 
of types of work. Even ‘de-skilled’ jobs require different abilities 
(compare a typist with an assembly-line worker) and command different 
material rewards (this, after all, is what the movement for ‘comparable 
worth’ 1s trying to change). And while the situation of portions of the 
highly skilled ‘middle classes’ may have deteriorated in recent years, as 
Johnson suggests, the historical record should teach us that such trends 
are generally temporary, or overstated. The ‘middle class’ has been 
pronounced dead on many occasions. The reality is that skilled jobs 
persist: some, such as engineers, successfully resist de-skilling while 
other skilled jobs are created as the labour process evolves.” All in all, 
Marxists who hope that de-skilling will homogenize the labour force 
leave themselves open to the kind of criticism mounted by André Gorz 
when he denies that capitalism universalizes ‘general abstract labour’.?! 
Skill, then, ıs not the same as class. If anything, de-skilling is more 
usefully understood as a sywptom of class: that 18, de-skilling—or what 
Marx referred to as the ‘real subordination of labour to capital’—can 
only occur once a worker has become a wage-labourer. 


Similar criticisms can be made of the contention that material privilege 
alone creates classes. As with skill, one must ask how much material 
privilege one needs to have to be considered outside the working class; 
clear breaks do not occur in the distribution of material rewards. 
Besides, ıs ıt the case that the interests of privileged employees and 
those below them are irreconcilably ın conflict? At one level, the 
engineer being paid $50,000 a year may be said to have an interest in 
perpetuating the lower pay of an automobile worker, since it leaves 
more for him and enhances his prestige. But one could also argue that 
they have a shared interest in the abolition of capitalism. This would 
allow both to enjoy material comfort, while removing the threat that 
is always present under capitalism that the more privileged worker’s 
position would be reduced as employers sought to reduce costs and 
gain greater control over the labour process. Such privileged workers 
are not capitalists, and their interests, unlike those of capitalists, can be 
satisfied under socialism. At the same time, unlike the traditional 
petty bourgeoisie, they share with less privileged workers a common 
relationship to the dominant class. Their privileges are real and may 
have important effects on their attitudes and behaviour, but there is no 
theoretical reason to see these alone as placing them in a different class. 


Functionalist Arguments 


Finally, we should look at the argument that ‘function’ can serve as the 
basis for drawing class distinctions—one which has attracted a number 
of Marxist adherents, including the Ehrenreichs, especially since the 
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appearance of Carchedi’s influential work on the collective labour 
process. There are problems with this approach too. For it does not 
seem possible to argue that the function of capital, or the function of 
labour, corresponds clearly to specific positions in the labour process 
or the social division of labour. Oppenheimer correctly notes that, as 
production has been ‘socialized’, it is increasingly the case that ‘virtually 
everyone contributes to the generation/realization of surplus-value, 
directly or indirectly’.2 More importantly, ıt cannot be demonstrated 
that, as Carchedi and others imply, there is a direct correspondence 
between high position and capitalist function (or low position and 
function of labour). If we use Marx’s argument—based on the analogy of 
the orchestra conductor—that coordination forms part of the collective 
labour process, then it is quite clear that upper management in large 
corporations performs this function. At the same time, it could be 
argued that first-line supervisors, who are often responsible for pacing 
the work, and so on, are performing what Marx called the labour of 
supervision.44 The outcome of ‘functionalist-Marzist’ analysis, then, 
may be a rather topsy-turvy map of contemporary class structure. 


But what of the type of functional analysis employed by the Ehren- 
reichsr Their contention 1s not that one needs to perform the function 
of capital to be a capitalist, but that within the category of ses-capitalsts 
one can distinguish two classes: the direct producers, and those who 
control and reproduce the direct producers for capital. Oppenheimer’s 
point, it should be noted, still holds, since one could just as easily argue 
that both classes labour to produce and to reproduce capitalist social 
relations. Nevertheless, the real test of this argument, from a Marxist 
standpoint, should be whether functional differentiation generates con- 
flicts of interest. In other words, does the PMC, because of the functions 
it performs, have interests antagonistic to those of the working class? 
The Ehrenreichs, as well as Abercrombie and Urry, or Crompton and 
Jones, answer in the affirmative: the PMC or ‘service class’ does have 
an interest in maintaining capitalist social relations, in fostering “credenti- 
alism’ to exclude others, and in generating technocratic or meritocratic 
structures to strengthen its control over the conditions of work. In 
order to assess this reply, let us distinguish between two segments of 
the PMC—those who perform the labour of control and reproduction 
“within the capitalist enterpnse and those who do so outside. These two 
types of workers have different kinds of contact with the direct producer. 
The former (including supervisors, managers and perhaps some engin- 
eers) control and reproduce the labour force while it is actually produc- 
ing; the latter (teachers, social workers, the criminal justice system) do 
so primarily while it is not. The case for a conflict of interests is stronger 
for the first group than it is for the second. Teachers and other such 
workers undoubtedly enter into conflict at times with all or part of the 
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‘working class’. But they are also exploited by their employers and have 
formed unions and affiliated to the broader labour movement even in 
the United States. It is precisely in this group that white-collar unioniz- 
ation has been concentrated. Although one can exaggerate the degree 
to which this involves working-class solidarity, it seems clear that many 
while-collar workers have begun to respond in rather familiar ways to 
the experience of wage-labour that they share with the manual working 
class.% 


As to those who control and reproduce labour within the capitalist 
enterprise, the situation is made more complex by their hierarchical 
superiority over the “direct producers’, so that it 1s very easy for them 
to consider themselves as ‘separate’ or “better than’ their subordinates. 
But although the structure of the workplace itself often sets up a 
conflictual relationship, the interests of this portion of the PMC are not 
served by a full-scale drive to appropriate the skills and knowledge of 
the traditional working class. That 1s ın capsta/’s interest: it is what 
capital tells the PMC to do, but it in no way prevents the same thing 
from happening to the PMC itself. Nor is this lost on PMC members. 
Engineers, for example, long ago gave up the collective effort to pursue 
technocratic strategies such as scientific management, which sought to 
concentrate power in the hands of these professionals.?” Instead, engin- 
eers have focused their own self-defence either on chances of promotion 
into top management or on the quest for higher salaries, job security, 
autonomy, and so on. The former, if achieved, clearly does complicate 
matters, as will be argued below. However, the latter course is simular 
to what subordinate workers do and is cawsed by their situation as wage- 
labourers. One should not be so naive as to expect engineers or other 
such ‘privileged’ members of corporate hierarchies to ally themselves 
easily with the labour movement. But there is no reason to see the many 
obstacles as cless barriers, and good reason to regard the middle layers 
of corporate employment as the “special kind of wage labour’ to which 
Marx referred.” 


An Alternative Approach to Class 


In light of these problems, it may be that ‘the boundary question’, as 
it 1$ posed in much of the Marxist literature, 1s not really the right one 
to be asking. Far too often, Marxists have adopted a static approach to 
class analysis, simply drawing lines through social formations and calling 
them class boundaries. This 1s inevitably an arbitrary procedure that 
begs the question of why classes and class conflict should develop and 
leaves Marxists open to the kinds of criticism that they themselves have 
directed at Webertan methods. It should be said, however, that there 
has been a movement away from this taxonomic approach in recent 
discussions—Oppenheimer’s work on deprofessionalization and the 
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widespread focus on de-skilling, in particular, imply a more dynamic 
understanding of class. Perhaps it is time to push these insights further 
and to develop a systematic Marxist analysis of class as a dynamic 
process. 


To do so requires that Marxists centre their attention on class conflict 
and its ongins. In Marx’s own writings, the appropmation of surplus- 
labour from the direct producers by the exploiting class is clearly 
the pivotal concept which enables him to answer the questions that 
Weberians, and some recent Marxists, have been unable to address. For 
Marx, conflict is built into the very structure of capitalist society. 
Exploitative relations of production create a clear and ineradicable 
conflict of interest between the producers and appropriators of surplus- 
labour which stimulates the formation of the groups we call classes, as 
human beings react to and organize around their experience of exploi- 
tation. The difficulty with this approach, and undoubtedly the reason 
why some contemporary Marxists have departed from it, is that it 
appears to predict a two-class structure in capitalist society. Present 
reality, especially the rise of ‘new muddle class’ occupations, therefore 
faces Marxists with a choice: either they must modify or reject the 
concept of exploitation, seeking some other explanation for class and 
class conflict; or they must look again at the process of exploitation and 
enquire whether there is some way in which polar relations of production 
could produce the complex pattern of social relations characteristic of 
contemporary capitalist formations. 


In his important work C/asses, Erik Olin Wright has attempted to 
redefine the concept of exploitation in terms of control over various 
types of ‘assets’. He identifies three distinct types of exploitation under 
capitalism: (1) control over the means of production corresponds to the 
exploitation of wage-labour by capital; (2) control over ‘organization 
assets’ corresponds to the type of exploitation found ın bureaucratic 
state socialism (but also present embryonically in capitalism); and (3) 
control over skills or ‘credentials’ corresponds to the exploitation of 
the unskilled by the skilled. Treating these as distinct ‘dimensions’, 
Wright suggests that certain positions in social structure may be 
exploited on one while being exploiters on another. Such positions are 
thus contradictory and form the ambiguous middle class that can be 
observed in all modern capitalist societies. 


It will not be possible to provide a full critique of Wright’s complex 
argument, but several aspects are clearly relevant to the analysis outlined 
here. First Wright’s approach tends to lead us to focus on the exploi- 
tation of one sedsvidual by another.*! As we shall see, however, one of 
the most important features of contemporary capitalist production is its 
collective character—the labour process involves a highly differentiated 
collective labourer linking together a diverse group of workers. Unless 
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analyses of exploitation consider this group as a whole, they may be 
forced into arguing that one part of the collective labourer exploits 
another! Secondly, Wnght’s treatment of exploitation leads us perilously 
close to the kinds of theoretical problem we have just been discussing. 
Although he talks about conflicts of interest, he ultimately designates 
certain assets as important largely because they have ixcome consequences. 
How else could he equate the effects of control of the means of 
production with the effects of control over organizational or skill 
assets? This becomes particularly evident ın his discussion of skills and 
credentials, where he admits that ‘skill exploitation’ does not imply any 
relationship between skilled and unskilled.” Instead of focusing on 
conflictual social relations, he leaves us with inequalities of income, skill 
and position, thus forcing class analysis, once again, to draw arbitrary 
lines ın social structure when it attempts to identify class boundaries. 


If such redefinitions of exploitation do not lead us very far, ıt may be that 
we can link contemporary capitalist social structure to po/ar relations of 
production by making two adjustments in the conventional Marxist 
theory. First the relationship between production relations and specific, 
historical patterns of class conflict needs to be reconsidered. The tend- 
ency, among many Marxists, has been to regard this relationship as one 
of correspondence, ın which classes ‘mirror’ the positions people occupy 
in the relations of production.* Such a view is implicit in a wide range 
of analyses, from Lukacs’s in-itself/for-iteelf problematic to neo-Marxist 
assumptions that complex patterns of class conflict must ‘correspond’ 
to equally complex relations of production. It is also implicit in the 
critiques of Marxism that point to the failure of polar class conflict to 
emerge. Yet this is to miss the point of Marx’s analysis of class. 
Fispecially under capitalism, where exploitation is concealed in an 
ostensibly equal exchange between labour and capital and where 
exploiter and exploited are regarded ın civil society as formally equal, 
the relationship between the relations of production and patterns of 
conflict 18 necessarily complex. As a result of selling his or her labour- 
power to the employer, the worker experiences exploitation and enters 
into relations of conflict. But, for a sense of class to develop, more must 
occur. Workers experience conflict on an sadspidwal basis— as low wages, 
close supervision, the threat of unemployment and so on They must 
respond to this if patteras of conflict are to take shape, and there is no 
guarantee that all wage-labourers will react in the same ways or see 
their common experience as ‘relevant’. Furthermore, there are always a 
number of factors such as gender, race, locality and occupation that can 
complicate the workers’ reaction to exploitation. Unlike the relations 
of production, these factors do not automatically generate conflict; they 
do so only when they are culturally defined as conflictual. However, in 
a context where they are so defined, they can and do interact with the 
relations of production to encourage a variety of reactions on the part 
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of wage-labourers. It should not surprise us, then, that the polar relations 
of production characteristic of capitalism are translated by actual human 
beings into far more complex and varying patterns of social conflict. 
The evident disunity of the category of wage-labour, the fact that some 
sec themselves as different from others, is thus explicable without resort 
to non-Marxist concepts. All wage-labourers, even the most privileged, 
respond to their experience of the relations of production, almost 
invariably through some form of individual or collective conflict with 
their employers. But different types of wage-labour may quite casily 
react in different ways, or the same types may exhibit varied responses 
from one time, place or country to another. 


The second adjustment that needs to be made is a recognition that the 
production process in capitalist enterprises has become increasingly 
collective. A single product or service depends upon a wide range 
of employees, from specialized production workers, through clerical 
workers who keep track of the paperwork involved in ordering 
materials, coordinating production, marketing goods, etc., to technical 
specialists who design products and the production process, and even 
managers who coordinate the work. This is true not simply of material 
production but of virtually all sectors of the economy. The crucial 
question is what becomes of exploitation under these circumstances. If 
we avoid Carchedi’s problematic focus on the ‘function of labour’, 
then the alternative is to argue that all non-capitalists—i.e., the entire 
collective labourer, irrespective of function—are exploited. Al sell their 
labour-power and participate in production, and all, even the most 
privileged, experience the conflicts inherent in capitalist relations of 
production—being treated as a cost, being exposed to de-skilling tend- 
encies, unemployment and so on. Degrees of privilege and authonty, 
while muting the experience of conflict, do not eliminate it.* However, 
the question still remains: who is part of the collective labourerr 


The ‘Managerial Revolution’ 


Marxist class analysis has traditionally answered by reference to the 
means of production: those who own them are capitalists, while those 
who do not, and are thus obliged to sell their labour-power, are 
proletarian. This position has often been challenged in recent decades. 
The so-called managerial revolution, with its ostensible separation of 
ownership and control, has been gleefully hailed by critics as the final 
nail in Marx’s coffin. More recently, some Marxists have argued that 
personal control of capital has been replaced by a kind of impersonal 
capital wherein enterprises, not individuals, function as the exploiting 
class.25 As much research has shown, however, corporate managers are 
frequently major stockholders themselves and, in any case, do not differ 
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significantly in their values, goals or behaviour. The capitalist class is 
evolving into a cohesive, well-organized group at the top of large 
corporations, while bank and institutional ownership of corporate stock 
is farther concentrating control over economic resources in a few hands. 
It has also been demonstrated that there is an extensive network of 
corporate interlocks, the purpose of which is often not simply for one 
corporation to gain control or influence over another, but to create a 
kind of class solidarity, to exchange information, and so on.” Finally, 
Michael Useem has argued that this growing interchange of personnel 
has inadvertently resulted in the creation of an inner circle, a kind of 
‘general staff of the capitalist class which, by dint of its wider experience 
of the corporate world, tends to promote what it sees as the interests 
of capital ew general. 


Contrary to Galbraith’s predictions, the proliferation of corporate mana- 
gerial staff has not led to the emergence of ‘technocratic’ control. It is 
true that large corporations are generally characterized by a managerial 
division of labour, and that lower and middle management have a 
certain decision-making autonomy. But policy and budgetary decisions 
are highly centralized in the hands of top management, which is able 
to exercise an unobtrusive overall control. Routine operational decisions 
do not add up to a meaningful degree of control over the means of 
production.” In sum, there is no real reason to jettison the idea of a 
capitalist class defined by 1ts ownership of the means of production. It 
may be that individual ownership has given way to a more collective 
form of control; Carchedi’s notion of a ‘global capitalism’, if stripped 
of its functionalist connotations, may be a useful one in this respect. 
But it is abundantly clear that a small group of individuals is firmly in 
control of the large enterprises that dominate contemporary capitalist 
societies, while the vast majority of the population sells its labour- 
power in exchange for a wage. 


At this point we need to clarify the concept of ‘ambiguity’ that many 
analysts have used in discussing the social-structure position of the 
middle layers of corporate employment. Occupants of the middle pos- 
itions are no doubt privileged in material terms, generally also having 
a greater degree of autonomy, skill and so on, but this is not what 
makes them ambiguous in class terms. While such attributes may 
reinforce the ambiguity derived from other sources, and may also 
influence reactions to the relations of production, they do not affect 
fundamental class interests. Privileged, skilled, autonomous workers are 
still wage-labourers, whose privileges, skills and autonomy are under 
constant threat of removal by capitalists. What makes some of these 
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positions truly ambiguous is the possibility that their occupants may be 
promoted into the capitalist class. For large corporations no longer rely 
on family and friends for their leadership, drawing at least a portion of 
upper managerial personnel from professional and lower-managerial 
positions. Such mobility should not, of course, be confused with the 
far more common phenomenon that occurs further down 1n the social 
structure. Short jumps from blue-collar to white-collar or from technical 
to-lower-managerial positions may have a profound effect on how 
people react to the experience of wage-labour (especially since corporate 
reward structures emphasize this above all), but they do not affect their 
long-term class interests. In contrast, a real possibility of promotion 
into upper management—with the virtual ending of exposure to de- 
skilling, unemployment and the like—raises the question of whether 
the individual has an interest in the maintenance of capitalism. Such 
mobility is not common, given the limited number of top positions, 
aod is always contingent. There is no guarantee that one’s abilities or 
current position will eventually lead to the top, and in the meantime 
the consequences of being a wage-labourer are always there. Neverthe- 
leas, those positions with a real chance of movement into the capitalist 
class can legitimately be called ambiguous class positions.” 


Finally there is a somewhat different theoretical problem that needs to 
be resolved by analysis of exploitation in contemporary capitalism—the 
problem of state employees. Since workers ın the public sector are not 
employed by capitalists, it is not 1mmediately clear whether they are 
exploited in the sense that private-sector workers are. Efforts to answer 
this question have centred on the same set of issues raised in discussions 
of private-sector non-manual labour—productive and unproductive 
labour, function, and so forth. In both cases, however, the really 
crucial questions for class analysis must be: ‘Do the workers perform 
surplus-labourr’ and ‘What 1s their relationship to the capitalist class?’ 
Ian Gough has already shown that, with the exception of high officials, 
state workers do perform surplus-labour.* (The precise nature of class 
divisions within the state would have to be identified by an analysis of 
the public-sector collective labour process.) Although such workers are 
not directly exploited by capital, their experience of unemployment, 
wage pressures, de-skilling, etc. is very much a result of their insertion 
in a capitalist economy and the exigencies of capitalist accumulation. In 
this sense, public and private-sector workers are in a simular relationship 
to the capitalist class. At the same time, the indirectness of state workers’ 
relationship to the capitalist class introduces a new complication. 
Because they are not directly exploited by capital, and because their 
wages are paid by the taxes of society as whole, their shared interests 
with the traditional working class are easily obscured. Austerity meas- 
ures within the state, for example, can be presented a la Reagan or 
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Thatcher not as intensifications of exploitation but as an attack on a 
parasitic growth on society as a whole. The public sector/private sector 
divide, while not a class division, is one of the many sources of 
heterogeneity and disunity within the contemporary working class. 


The Centrality of Expoitation 


The key point in our analysis of the contemporary collective labourer has 
been that the exploitative character of capitalist relations of production is 
the root of class structure. Although this 1s a conventional Marxist 
proposition, many (including some Marxists) would argue that ıt artifici- 
ally emphasizes exploitation and the polarizing tendency to which it 
gives rise. Thus the objection ts often raised that it fails to explain the 
behaviour of real people, who do not group themselves into two classes; 
and, ın particular, that many people belonging to the collective labourer 
do not see themselves as having a collective identity. Indeed, the 
collective worker 1s deeply segmented—to cite just one example, engin- 
eers certainly do not see themselves as equal to blue-collar or subordinate 
white-collar workers. The various parts of the collective worker seem 
preoccupied with their internal differences, as this or that part claims 
entitlement to more rewards, and so on. It appears, then, that status 
rather than exploitation is the key to the actual pattern of stratification 
in capitalist societies 


Now, this argument misunderstands the role of status preoccupations, 
which can best be explained precisely as a result of exploitation. If 
workers are concerned to protect and enhance their status, this 18 
because exploitative production relations constantly threaten them with 
a loss of economic well-being and social respect. In struggling over 
status, specific groups of workers are not trying, ultimately, to take 
something away from those below them in a kind of zero-sum game. 
They are trying to get more from their ewployrs. The fact that they 
sometimes enter into competition with other employees is a result of 
the way ın which employers structure the conflict, not of any necessary 
conflict of interests among themselves. There is a real sense ın which 
status consciousness 13 a reaction to the experience of class exploitation. 


In stressing the centrality of exploitation in contemporary social struc- 
ture, we do not at all wish to devalue other factors to which Carchedt 
and Wright have correctly pointed. Rather, the task is to understand 
how the dynamics of exploitative production relations sveract with these 
other factors in shaping people’s responses to their situations and how 
class solidarity may emerge from this. The labour force continues to be 
deeply segmented by economic sector, skill level, and thus by market 
position. As dual labour market theorists have noted, such inequalities 
form an obvious basis for different forms of organization and conscious- 
ness (1.c., for different types of reaction to the expenence of wage 
labour).43 Different reactions are not inevitable, and solidarity among 
various types of workers can and does occur. But the real possibility 
remains that they will respond to their situation by seeking to preserve 
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or increase the differences between themselves and other portions of 
the labour force. (The case of the 19th-century labour aristocracy, or 
of American engineers untonizing to protect themselves from encroach- 
ment from below, illustrates this well.) Moreover, such reactions are 
actively encouraged, both by employers-and by the state. A number of 
radical economists have argued that employers attempt to undermine 
solidarity ın the workplace by creating ‘artificial’ job ladders and foster- 
ing horizontal divisions. Similarly, the state can encourage such divisions 
by drawing legal distinctions between various types of workers—for 
instance, the division between office and factory workers in West 
Germany, or the NLRB’s policy of excluding white-collar workers from 
blue-collar bargaining units in the USA ın the late thirties 


In its most extreme form, this type of ‘segmented’ consciousness and 
organization can evolve into the ideology of professionalism, which, 
particularly in the United States, has exercised a powerful hold over 
significant portions of the workforce and placed formidable barriers 
between those occupations which define themselves as ‘professions’ and 
other types of wage-labour. As Larson notes, professionalism as an 
ideology and a mode of occupational organization has allowed certain 
occupations to parlay their skills and control of scarce resources into a 
degree of autonomy and material privilege.*5 Although it has proven 
most successful where self-employment is a real possibility (medicine, 
the law), a number of ‘organizational professions’ (e.g., engineering) 
have used it to some effect. Professionalism implies a powerful sense of 
distinctiveness, of entutlement to special privilege and respect—in other 
words, a strong consciousness of status. It can also provide at least 
temporary protection from the worst effects of wage-labour by legitima- 
ting the profession’s ‘right’ to autonomy and high social reward, 
although ‘deprofessionalization’ remains a constant danger. Even in the 
less successful instances, such as engineering or teaching, professional- 
ism has sunk deep roots and plays a crucial role as a form of social 


control. 


Gender also intersects with the process by which patterns of class 
conflict develop. In theory, the effects of gender should be less potent 
than they were before the modem nse in female employment, but in 
reality this remains an important factor in the workplace and the labour 
market and in the way in which men and women react to the experience 
of wage-labour. They may be involved in similar conflicts at work, but 
the sex-typing of jobs and the fact that women are often supervised or 
managed by men tend to limit their knowledge of each other’s situation 
and to reinforce the barriers to working-class solidarity. Nor has the 
labour movement always helped to overcome the problems; in many 
countries, male-dominated trade unions have been unresponsive at best, 
obstructive at worst, in organizing women workers. Gender can also 
be manipulated to colour social relations in the workplace. It may be 
that the availability of inexpensive, ‘docile’ female labour temporarily 
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reduced the need for factory-style discipline and an elaborate division 
of labour in the office, thereby serving to temper potential conflict in a 
number of areas.“ Moreover, as Crompton and Jones have shown, the 
division between male and female clerks has tended, at least in Britain, 
to bring down the level of conflict between employers and male clerks, 
since women have proved more willing to accept ‘dead-end’ jobs and 
to allow men to monopolize upward mobility. 


Cynthia Cockbum’s recent study Brothers? describes how male composi- 
tors in the British printing industry have consistently fought efforts to 
introduce women into the trade and have enveloped themselves in a 
craft ethos that largely rests upon a masculine occupational culture. 
This may be seen as an attempt to protect themselves from de-skilling, 
complete subordination and the employers’ periodic moves to replace 
them with cheaper (often female) labour. Nevertheless, Cockburn is 
right to insist that their response is deeply coloured by patriarchy. 
Rather than fighting for female equality, the male compositors ‘choose’ 
to exclude women altogether, thus perpetuating gender subordination 
and a resulting segmentation of the working class. A full analysis would 
also have to consider how and why actual patterns of conflict are 
structured by such factors as racial divisions, the hierarchical organiz- 
ation of the labour process, the public sector/private sector division, 
functions in the labour process, and forces operating outside the work- 
place. But enough has been said to indicate that these complicate 
and intersect with class conflicts engendered by capitalist production 
relations, rather than constituting class phenomena ın their own night 
or eliminating the effects of class. 


Political Implications 


Two points of great political importance emerge from this discussion 
of class in contemporary capitalist society. First, despite the ongoing 
process of subordination and de-skilling of labour, the category of 
wage-labour seems likely to remain heterogeneous for the foreseeable 
future. The traditional ‘agent’ of socialism, then, does not exist immedi- 
ately as a unified force in capitalist social formations. Second, the 
manner in which workers respond to the conflicts inherent in capitalist 
production relations 1s not given ın advance. In face of these problems 
for the socialist project, a common position has been to reject class 
politics altogether. However, it seems rather perverse to speak of the 
demise of a class at a time when wage-labour has become the norm for 
the vast majority of the population (perhaps as much as 90 per cent in 
the United States), ® and when many traditionally ‘privileged’ workers 
such as teachers or public-sector employees have been made forcefully 
aware of the realities of their condition. Equally premature is the notion 
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that traditional Left politics has somehow ‘failed’. As Goran Therbom 
argues, it is quite possible to interpret the present situation as a retreat 
from an unprecedentedly strong position rather than as abject defeat.*! 
Of course, this is not to deny the need to re-evaluate and improve 
socialist politics. Indeed, one can make a strong case that socialist 
politics needs, at last, to be made class politics—which ıt has not always 
been in the past. Certainly none of the critics has explained what type 
of society this 1s if it is oot capitalism, or who is to be the agent of 
socialism if it 18 not the self-emancipating working class. 


A second, less imprudent response to contemporary reality is to advocate 
some kind of alliance strategy, usually on the assumption that there are 
fundamental differences between the ‘new middle class’ and the industrial 
working class. The politics of social democracy, in particular, attaches 
central importance to an alliance with new layers, in the hope of creating 
a mass electoral movement that will attain its goals exclusively through 
majority votes in Parliament. In order to win over the ‘new middle class’, 
social-democratic politicians therefore become advocates of cautious 
policies whose principal virtue 1s that they are relatively inoffensive to 
large numbers of voters. By avoiding as much as possible any mass 
mobilization or organization, such a strategy does little to forge the 
unity that the working class lacks and desperately needs. Instead, it 
accepts the divisions as given and addresses itself to a diverse group of 
people primarily on issues where they already agree. Thus, a general 
appeal may be made to both ‘elite’ engineers and ‘subordinate’ line- 
workers on such questions as inflation, but no attempt is made to 
encourage these two very different groups of workers to redefine their 
relationship as one of cooperation rather than superordination. A similar 
critique may be applied to the big Eurocommunist parties of France 
and Italy which, though paying somewhat more attention to mobiliza- 
tion and organization, are also hamstrung by their alliance strategy. The 
goal of an ‘anti-monopoly bloc’ does very little to overcome the 
important conflicts and differences among the various components of 
the bloc—not to mention the fact that their long-term interests, for 
example of factory workers and small employers, are probably 
incompatible. 


Erik Olin Wrght’s recent work also implies an alliance strategy. His 
analysis of modes of exploitation suggests that those ın contradictory 
locations (Le., who are wage-labourers but control organizational or 
skill assets) have material interests different from those of the ‘working 
class’, but he also argues the need to ally with such groups on the basis 
of the ‘non-material interests’ they have in common.” The implication 
would seem to be either that material interests are not primary and can 
be ‘neutralized’, or that the working class may have to go through a 
purgatorial period of skill and organizational asset-exploitation on the 
road to a communist society. (Wright’s discussion of post-feudal history 
as the successive elimination of various forms of exploitation points in 
this direction.) However, it 1s not at all clear that the so-called middle 
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classes share only non-material interests with the working class. We 
have already seen that privileged workers experience conflicts similar 
to those in which the traditional working class is involved. And, as 
Wright himself notes in his comments on Sweden, it is possible to unite 
diverse types of workers on the basis of their common situation as 
wage-labourers, thus producing a stronger anti-capitalist movement. 
One should not idealize the Swedish case—which still remains within 
the framework of social democracy. But a strategy that emphasizes class 
interpretations of social and political problems is likely to promote a 
solidly polarized rather than a fragmented political culture. 


In rejecting alliance strategies, one has to be careful not to fall into the 
opposite error of excluding the ‘new middle class’ from the socialist 
project, a strategy that we may call here ‘workerism’. In the name of 
opposing the pollution of the labour movement, workerists would 
restrict the term ‘working class’ either to the industrial proletariat or 
to wage-earners who are fully subordinate or “de-skilled’. Like the 
alliance strategy, however, this merely postpones the task of creating 
some kind of cooperative relationship between the two groups, the 
working class being reduced to a minonty by very definition. Quite 
apart from making the task of socialist revolution more difficult, this 
would have a negative effect on the prospects for a democratic socialist 


society 


Finally, there ts the tdiosyncratic option outlined by Gavin Kitching ın 
his recent Rethinking Socialism. Kitching’s contention is that changes 
in the labour force have altered the nature of and prospects for the 
socialist project, ın his view for the better. The process of capitalist 
development has gradually reduced the number of wage-labourers who 
are mired in ‘the realm of necessity’—that 1s, whose maternal hardship 
is the central preoccupation. In their place, capitalism has brought forth 
a growing number of affluent, well-educated wage-labourers, freed from 
material need, who are better able to get on with the real, non-material 
business of socialism: ‘For, to be a socialist is not to support the working 
class’s economic interests against those of the capitalist class. It is to 
belteve in a particular conception of the general interest—a conception 
which involves transcending class self-interest through abolishing classes 
themselves. Thus, the less pressing the questions of sheer economic 
survival and increasing material consumption of the working class, the 
more that class can involve itself (on political and ethical grounds and 
not simply out of economic self-interest) ın a debate about the “‘real” 
general interest. In this debate, of course, the socialist conception 1s one 
contender. Parliamentary democracy provides an opportunity and a 
forum for the debate to take place.’ Kitching, then, proposes a kind 
of revamped social democracy focused more or less exclusively on non- 
material issues. Kitching’s first misconception concerns the development 
of the division of labour and the attitudes of the ‘middle-class’ wage- 
labourers on whom he focuses. For while he assumes that poorly 
rewarded, menial positions are fast disappearing-—which may be true 
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of certain kinds of industrial work—the contemporary labour force 
remains highly segmented and continues to include large numbers of 
low-paid positions in service, clerical and blue-collar employment. 
Besides, many of the more ‘affluent’ members of the labour force are 
just as preoccupied with material questions as anyone else, as may be 
seen from their persistent concern with maintaining pay differentials. 
Kitching’s dichotomy—manual working class = materialism, non- 
manual working class = post-materialism—does not accord with reality. 
His hope that working-class unity can be forged ‘in parliament’ 1s 
disturbingly reminiscent of Hegel’s idealization of the state, and of 
Marx’s criticism that this Jlusory community conceals the fundamental 
class conflict structuring civil society. To abandon class politics, and 
the effort to unify the working class, becomes a sure way of maintaining 
the existence of the capitalist mode of production. 


From a political point of view, it can be argued that only an approach 
that bases itself on the essential unity of the working class is able to 
take seriously its real segmentation and heterogeneity Those who see 
a process of gradual homogenization do not have to worry about the 
diversity that remains: much of it will be eliminated, the rest signifies 
a class barrier. Those who advocate an-alliance strategy also do not 
have to concern themselves with such differences: the traditional ‘work- 
ing class’ and the ‘new middle class’ are discontinuous, but this does 
not matter politically since they can be united into a single movement 
without their mutual relationship being altered. It has been argued here, 
however, that unless these differences are confronted and overcome, 
political unity on the Left will inevitably be fragile and superficial. It 
is this kind of false unity that lies beneath the ‘Eurosocialism’ of 
Mitterrand et al., which cannot be sustained in the face of even the 
slightest political pressure 


In contrast, the view that all types of wage-labour share a common 
interest takes us to the heart of the political problem for the socialist 
movement. The working class can be unified, but it is not now. How 
can we go about moulding this deeply segmented class into a unified 
political force? If we can find the right answers, we can look forward 
to a renewed socialist movement held together by the real solidarity of 
class consciousness and organization. This is not as utopian a goal as 
it may appear, for the basis of unity exists in the common experience 
of the conflicts built into capitalist relations of production. Efforts to 
break down the barriers will have to occur in all spheres of life. In the 
production process itself, one of the thorniest problems is likely to be 
the hierarchical structure of the labour process which encourages the 
horizontal segmentation of the workforce. It will not be easy to focus 
attention on the collective character of the labour process, but there are 
already a number of encouraging signs. Some ‘middle-class’ trade 
unions, especially in the public sector, have in recent years aligned 
themselves more closely with the broad labour movement and occupied 
some of the more resolute positions within it. It may also be that the 
proliferation of educational credentials and the enormous growth of 
what used to be elite occupations (engineers, university teachers, etc.) 
have somewhat reduced the social distance between these and other 
types of wage-labour. Experiences like the Lucas Aerospace Plan, 


particularly to the extent that ıt achieved staff-shopfloor unity, may 
provide further pointers for the future. 


Outside the workplace the ‘new social movements’, whatever their 
limitations, have undeniably touched a chord ın large segments of the 
population, including the manual working class where the question of 
occupational safety is perceived as highly relevant. As several commen- 
tators have argued,™ it is necessary to find the link to the class issues 
with which such questions are in fact connected. Ecology, for instance, 
can be a class issue if it takes up the concem of all workers to protect 
human health and to subordinate profit-making to this goal. But it can 
also become a barner to class unity if ‘ecologists’ unthinkingly pursue 
environmental purity without cooperating with workers and communi- 
ties to develop ways of avoiding social and economic disruption. Even 
at the best of times a unified working class does not emerge easily or 
automatically in capitalist society, and we will not get very far if we 
confuse the real basis for unity with its realization. As Raymond 
Williams remarks: Nor 1s much to be gained by the rhetorical extension 
to the formula of “workers by hand and brain”, since this either merely 
assimilates the objective differences or, in its characteristic political uses, 
actually masks the problems of working and social relations which have 
to be clarified and assessed if they are ever ın practice to be solved.’5” 
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comment 
Paul Cammack 


Resurgent Democracy: Threat and 
Promise 


In ‘ ‘““Resurgent Democracy”: Rhetoric and Reality’, NLR 154, Edward 
Herman and James Petras condemn US support for new democracies 
in South and Central America as hypocritical and opportunist. They 
also point out the wilful confusion involved in deliberately associating 
genuine democratization in South America with a forced process in 
Central America that is intended ‘to provide electoral cover for an 
essentially military policy’. In one sense the dramatic departures of 
‘Baby Doc’ Duvalier from Haiti and Ferdinand Marcos from the 
Philippines in February vindicate their analysis. In the face of blatant 
coercion and massive fraud in Manila, confirmed by his own official 
observers, President Reagan initially declared that there were faults on 
both sides and that his government would remain neutral. A fortnight 
later, Secretary of State George Shultz scurried into the White House 
press room to endorse newly installed President Aquino and pay tribute 
to ‘one of the most stirring and courageous examples of the democratic 
process in modern history’. Clear evidence indeed of the hypocrisy and 
opportunism of the Reagan regime. Yet the fact remains that Reagan 
and his associates had lost control of the situation as a result of the 
determined mobilization of the people of the Philippines and the 
emergence of opposition to official policy in both houses of Congress. 
Reagan cannot have desired the fall of Marcos, or the precipitate form 
that it took. The important issue is not whether Washington is genuinely 
committed to meaningful democracy for its own sake—it should go 
without saying that it 1s not—but why it now favours processes of 
contained liberalization, and whether it can control] them. Herman and 
Petras overestimate the capacity of the US in this regard, underplay the 
significance of developments in Central America itself, and disregard 
the destabilizing consequences outside the region of the new rhetoric 
of support for democracy. Equally, they ousinterpret the political 
situation in South America, neglect the substantial changes that have 
occurred there, and consequently fail to identify the threat posed by a 
resurgent and potentially hegemonic bourgeoisie. 


Central America 


Herman and Petras correctly locate US policy in Central America as 
part of a four-track strategy, the main track being a frontal assault upon 
Nicaragua. They dismiss the ‘terror-cum-elections’ format as ‘essentially 
a public relations exercise for US public and congressional con- , 
sumption’. So it 1s. But its causes are significant, and its effects may be | 
far-reaching. It arises, as they note in passing, out of the major defeat | 
represented by the overthrow of Somoza and the consolidation of the 
Sandinista regime. As in Cuba and Iran, Washington proved unable to 
control the circumstances in which a key ally fell from power. The 
success and attractiveness of the Nicaragan revolution have therefore 
driven the US into a defensive policy which involves a major shift from 
previous decades. As James Dunkerley has argued, the prelude was the 
‘breakdown of a regional politico-military system’, based upon landlord - 
military pacts, which alone proved compatible in the past with US 
interests. The fact that a shift has taken place is more important thao 
the hypocrisy it has generated; and the sponsoring of façade democracies, 
in the midst of political and economic crisis, 1s a risk-laden leap inte 
the unknown. Almost regardless of the nature and commitments of the 
new civilian regimes, the prospects must be improved for a morc 
genuine democratization. Complex social and political processes are 
developing tn El Salvador, Guatemala and Honduras, and are matenally 
affected by the changed position of the United States. For Reagan 1s 
now compelled to denounce the very practices on which US interests 
have hitherto depended, to discredit and weaken his traditional allies, 
and to enter into at least tactical alliances with more progressive forces 
in the hope that they can be controlled It would be short-sighted to 
dismiss these ‘artificial’ processes entirely out of hand—above all because 
the original defeat was anything but artificial and has changed the terrain 
on which the struggle for democracy is being waged 10 the region. 
Moreover, moves towards democratization in Central America, however 
‘artificial’, have ripple effects elsewhere. The fall of Marcos in particular 
shows that it 1s one thing to have a four-track policy, and quite another 
to ensure that signals do not get crossed, or that points and braking 
mechanisms do not fail. Ironically, the more determined the attempt to 
present as genuine a process which 1s not, the more extensive the 
external effects are likely to be. 


Nor should it be assumed that just because a democracy is weak or 
artificial in its origins, or beholden to centres of power capable of 
imposing limits, ıt can never outgrow such constraints or develop 
stronger roots. There are few liberal democracies whose institutions 
were not originally weak, or artificial, or both. Certainly the cases of 
post-war construction of democratic regimes in Italy, West Germany, 
France and Japan, and the Latin American examples of Colombia, Costa 
Rica and Venezuela, provide examples of initial artificiality or severe 
constraint, followed by enduring institutionalization. There are good 
reasons to doubt such an outcome in Central America, but they do not 
stem from the artificiality of the first steps. 


1 J Dunkertey, ‘Central America Collapse of the Mibtary System’, in C Clapham and G Philip, eds, 
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South America 


With regard to South America, Herman and Petras argue that military 
power survives virtually intact, and that ‘thoroughgoing democratiza- 
tion will require a further major erosion of military power and status’ 
Since the burden of debt and austenty policy ıs intolerable, ‘debt 
moratoria and democratic restructuring of the armed forces are necessary 
accompaniments to political change if democracy is to be given a chance 
to succeed’—an argument similar to the one recently developed by 
Kenneth Roberts.2 Such is the authors’ pessimism that they go on to 
raise the possibility that ‘the new civilian leaders are “‘fall guys” whose 
allotted task is to take primary responsibility for assured economic 
failure’, already scheduled for replacement once the inevitable disorder 


ensues. 


There are serious deficiencies in this line of argument. Firstly, it involves 
a confusion between ideal and real forms of democracy, or between the 
kinds of democracy that Herman, Petras and Roberts on the one hand, 
and the ruling groups of Latin America on the other, would like to see. 
It is not always clear whether they are assessing the prospects for the 
former or for the latter. There is all the difference in the world between 
an ideal democracy capable of satisfying the needs of a majority of 
citizens, and a workable system of civilian rule characterized by regular 
competitive elections and capable of guaranteeing the interests of the 
bourgeoisie. It is the latter which has been achieved where liberal 
democracy 18 stable.3 The question that should be addressed, then, is 
whether elites in the new South American civilian regimes can achieve 
the institutionalization of limited democracies which protect their long- 
term interests yet secure a degree of popular consensus or support 
Roberts, who considers the question directly, judges that they cannot, 
Herman and Petras no doubt agree. It 1s because I think that the issue 
is not so clear-cut that I wish to state ıt clearly. 


Secondly, Herman’s and Petras’s reference to ‘fall guys’ graphically 
illustrates their consistent assumption that the US and its military allies 
have not suffered defeats of any magnitude in South America but are 
merely engaged ın a strategic retreat. It 1s quite contradictory to state 
that the retiring military regimes are ‘effectively bankrupt’ and ‘internally 
divided’, and then to argue at length that they were nevertheless able 
to control the process of transition to democracy and stand ready to 
return should they feel the need to do so. It is also quite eccentric to 
suggest that the very economic failure for which they are clearly 
recognized as responsible could be the occasion for their return. It 
would of course be dangerous to go to the other extreme of dismissing 
them as impotent. But the military institutions themselves and their 
political backers are engaged in a rearguard campaign to convey the 
impression that they have withdrawn in relatively good order. Their 
claim to a direct role ın the future can only be strengthened if their 
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political opponents swallow one myth in their eagerness to scotch 
another, and depict them as the powers behind the civilian thrones. 


This insidious trend 1s clearly apparent in Brazil, where apologists for 
the previous regime are generally at pains to stress the controlled nature 
of withdrawal, particularly in contrast to the case of Argentina. In 
reality the period from 1974 to 1985 was marked by defeat after defeat 
for successive military presidents, at the hands of an increasingly 
authoritative opposition and mass-based social movements. After a 
decade of electoral contortions following the MDB’s success in the 
relatively open ballot of 1974, the military lost ın turn its majority 
position in Congress and its governorships in nearly all the leading 
states. In the end ıt even lost control of the doctored electoral college 
in which the ruling PDS was assured a built-in majority. First the PDS 
politician Paulo Salim Maluf skilfully manoeuvred to win the party 
nomination, and then disaffected elements ın the party, including civilian 
vice-president Chaves and PDS chairman Sarney, defected to the oppo- 
sition. At the same time, the military resisted the rise of the (P)MDB at 
every turn. If they were eventually willing to acquiesce ın the election 
of Neves, ıt was not because this represented a triumph for a strategic 
programme of withdrawal, but because the disarray of their own forces 
and the upsurge of social movements since the strikes and general 
mobilization of the late seventies left them with no other option. The 
account given by Herman and Petras makes light of this record of 
failure and defeat, never seriously denting the army’s attempt at self- 
rehabilitation which, if successful, could make a future intervention 
more likely. In the present conjuncture, the Sarney regime has legitimacy 
only to the extent that it takes on the Neves programme of a transition 
to a constitutional democratic regime. Its transitional nature, and the 
pressure exerted by forces which mobilized to oust the military, make 
for a very different perspective from the one presented by Herman and 
Petras. Just as surely as in Argentina, the Brazilian military has found 
itself forced by the level and depth of popular resistance to accept an 
undesired transition. The same is true of Uruguay, where it 1s misleading 
to stress the exclusion of Wilson Ferreira and Liber Seregni, while 
ignoring the military’s defeat over the plebiscite and the internal party 
elections and the extent of popular mobilization. 


Thirdly, by confusing real and ideal democracy and Overestimating 
the military hold over existing civilian regimes, Herman and Petras 
fundamentally misinterpret the issues of the military threat and external 
indebtedness. The genuine democracies that we all would like to see in 
Latin America would certainly require the restructuring of the military 


and a virtual repudiation of the debt. But ıt is wrong to imply that the 


present civilian regimes wish to carry out these tasks but lack Ju 
necessary freedom, or to take failure on these counts as proof that the 
military and the banks exert an tron grip in which civilian leaders are 
helpless. Every new civilian regime ın South America 1s led by people 
from the right or centre-right of the political spectrum. The interests 
they ultimately represent are those of a bourgeoisie that cannot wish 
either to destroy the armed forces on which its ascendancy in the end 
rests, or to break with the international economy on which it depends. 
As the bourgeoisie seeks to build its hegemony, tts aim must be to 
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subordinate the military to civilian control, diverting it from direct 
intervention in politics and strengthening its professional role. Similarly, 
as regards the debt, the aim must be to manage the crisis by winning 
concessions that lessen the real burden of repayment, and to claim in 
public, without prompting a rupture of relations, thet national interests 
have been defended against the IMF and the banks. There are limits to 
how far the civilian leaders would wish to go. As Dornbusch has 
recently pointed out, ‘any move on the external debt would potentially 
radicalize domestic politics of income distribution and property rights, 
perhaps beyond the precarious control of the present system.” 


Seen in this light, Alfonsin’s treatment of the military 1s well adapted 
to the needs of the class he represents. He has begun the process of 
jailing top commanders from the period of military rule, restructured 
the high command and guaranteed the military budget, while proceeding 
with plans to denationalize the major industrial holdings in military 
control. It ıs not yet clear that he will succeed, but his actions are better 
understood as a logical and complementary set expressing a clear class 
interest and class project than as a contradictory reflection of relative 
weakness. The same goes, in broad terms, for the current state of debt 
negotiations in the region. A dual policy of hard bargaining and stern 
resistance to calls for repudiation 1s beginning to look quite effective, 
from the point of view of incumbent governments, as significant 
concessions are won and the relatively weak position of the banks 1s 
revealed. Such concessions will not be enough to secure economic 
recovery across the region as a whole, much less a minimally acceptable 
level of social justice, but they may give the resurgent bourgeoisies the 
chance of establishing the conditions for a slowly constructed hegemony. 
Herman and Petras avoid this whole issue when they argue that the 
new governments are simply “imposing IMF—banker conditions on their 
long-suffering populations’. 


The unpalatable truth may be that the new rulers of South America 
represent unified and capable bourgeoisies well aware of their needs 
and well equipped to pursue them. For a generation after the depression 
of 1929-306 it was impossible for the dominant classes in Latin America 
to construct regimes within which they could govern directly and by 
consent. The collapse of export-oriented economies throughout the 
region destroyed the political capacity of incumbent elites, and a cycle 
of instability ensued. In a period when no ‘bourgeois’ party was able 
to win elections and maintain itself in power by democratic means while 
securing the class interests it sought to represent, the alternatives were 
either populist expedients ultimately inimical to competitive democracy 
and incapable of preventing radicalization, or a tendency to disinte- 
gration within evolving party systems. In both cases, however, this 
cycle of political incapacity issued in protracted military intervention, 
or an attempt at long-term military rule on the basis of military power, 
in Colombia (1953-57) and Venezuela (1948-58) first, and later in 
Argentina (1966-73, 1976-83), Bolivia (1971-78), Brazil (1964-85), 
Chile (1973—present), Ecuador (1972-79), Peru (1968~80) and Uruguay 
(1973-75). The failure of these experiences in tum provoked a renewed 
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commitment on the part of the bourgeois elites to create a civilian 
system within which their joint interests could be secured, and gave 
bourgeois democracy and the ‘rule of law’ an appeal and a degree of 
legitimacy which initially pushed social and economic considerations 
into second place. I have spelt out this argument in greater detail 
elsewhere.’ Here I shall briefly indicate some evidence that significant 
changes have taken place in South America, and that current civilian 
regimes may exhibit traces of a new potential to build and exercise 


bourgeois hegemony. 


Firstly ın Peru, the election of Alan Garcia last year marked the first 
transition from one democratically elected leader to another for four 
decades. This cannot be attributed to the record of the 1980-85 Belaúnde 
regime, which was among the most spectacularly unsuccessful in the 
country’s history. Quickly disillusioning his supporters, Belaúnde pre-, 
sided over an economic disaster, failed to contro] the milttary'in its 
campaign against Sendero Luminoso, the guerilla group based around 
Ayacucho, and saw his party plunge to 6 per cent of the vote in 1985. 
Herman and Petras give a succinct account of this failure, but do not 
consider the implications of the lack of military intervention. The issue 
is particularly apposite, however, as it was clear at an early stage in 
Belatnde’s term that he would be succeeded either by Barrantes, the 
leader of the broad left coalition, or by Garcia, the leader of APRA, a party 
to which the Peruvian military had always been adamantly opposed. In 
Bolivia the Siles Suazo regime, installed in the wake of the disastrous 
Garcia Meza experience, also presided over a dramatic economic crisis, 
runaway inflation and steadily sinking political support. It was neverthe- 
less able to assure a civilian succession, and Siles Suazo even declared 
an early end to his presidency in order to do so. It might well be argued 
that civilian rule is not secure for the foreseeable future in either case. 
Yet the military ıs clearly less willing or less able to intervene than in 
the past; and, more significantly, politicians have proved more capable 
of working together to maintain a civilan regime. 


Compromise among the Elites 


Peeler has recently argued that it was the readiness of elites to reach 
compromises among themselves that made for the establishment and 
consolidation of Latin America’s three enduring democracies, in Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica and Venezuela. The basic reason for this—hardly 
considered by Peeler himself—is that these elites came to see cooperation 
as the best political solution, in circumstances in which the interests of 
different class fractions could actually be ordered and reconciled. Popular 
support of acquiescence was gained through the promise to end conflict, 
bloodshed and arbitrary rule, while care was taken to construct a 
system in which opportunities for democratic participation were limited. 
Constitutional changes strengthened executives over legislatures, free 
use was made of extraordinary powers, parties were reorganized to 
increase the authonty of leaders over followers and to exclude militants, 
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and trade unions were purged and built into reliable supports of 
cautiously reformist programmes. These were by no means the democrac- 
ies of which the various forces on the left had dreamt, but they have 
proved durable. 


It ıs by no means certain that similar bourgeois projects of ‘self-limiting 
democracy’ can succeed today, but the prospects for dominant class 
unity are better than they were in the 1960s. In Ecuador and Peru, land 
reform programmes have proved effective from the point of view of 
the bourgeoisie, weakening the traditional landed elites that proved an 
obstacle to class unity in the past. The authoritarian transformation of 
agriculture in Chile has had similar consequences in subordinating old 
rural oligarchies, where they still exist, to large-scale financial capital; 
and in Brazil ıt may be possible to carry through land reforms in the 
North-East without prejudice to agro-capital in the centre, the south 
and the expanding frontier regions. It would be reckless to assume that 
there are no prospects for economic recovery, or that in these most 
unequal societies a moderate degree of income distribution would be 
incompatible with renewed growth. On the political front, in both Peru 
and Ecuador constitutional reform has led to a clear strengthening of 
executive authority, and these examples may well be followed elsewhere 
as new constitutions are framed.” Throughout the region, the new 
bourgeois leaders are engaged in a massive propaganda offensive to sell 
their cautious and limited forms of democracy to the electorate. I do 
not wish to suggest that the issue is settled ın advance. But it is evidently 
necessary to look beyond the immediate questions of the mulitary and 
the debt, and coolly to assess bourgeois projects for stable democracy, 
as well as appropnate counter-strategies for the left. 


Herman and Petras offer no clear pointers to a viable left strategy, 
foreseeing only ‘a new round of militancy and resurgent authoritanan- 
ism’. The more they insist that nothing has changed and that the military 
and its allies have retained their strength unimpaired, the harder it is 
to argue that radical projects might fare better than they have done in 
the past. But if the record is set straight, some grounds for optimism 
emerge. In Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay, deep-rooted and strongly 
organized social movements played a vital part ın driving the military 
from power; in Brazil and Peru the left 1s larger, stronger and more 
firmly attached to democratic socialism than it has ever been. In 
Argentina there 1s at least a possibility that a democratic socialist 
movement can be built out of the contradictory ruins of Peronism, 
while in Uruguay the Frente Amplio is as prominent as ıt was before 
the military takeover, and internally far more coherent. Returning to 
electoral politics last year, a representative of the Tupamaros admitted 
that democracy was ‘a blinding reality’; in South America the left clearly 
has no option but to take it seriously. At the same time, attempts to 
limit the agenda, to confine democratic politics to elite channels, and 
to break the links between mass movements, grassroots democracy and 
political parties have to be strenuously resisted. The recent experience 
of Southern Europe suggests that in conditions of restored democracy 
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after periods of authoritarian rule, the major danger facing the left is that z 
it will allow itself to be ‘domesticated’ by disavowing its commitment to . ° 
socialism. This ıs evidence of the inauguration of secure bourgeois | 


hegemony, and a powerful negative example for the Latin American 
left. 


x k k k k 
An Apology ; 


I owe an apology to the Industrial Organizer of the Communist Party’ 
In NLR 156 I quoted what John Torode of the Guardian called a 
‘confidential’ report to the Party’s Executrve Committee. George Mat-, 
thews of the CPGB Libraries and Archive writes to say ‘this report, 
to the March Executive Committee, was not confidential. The party ' 
leadership decided to release it to the press, and it was delivered, on 
March 10, the day after the EC., to a number of papers, including the, 
Morning Star, Gardian, Finaxcsal Times and Darth Telegraph. There was 
no justification whatever for John Torode, in his story of March 11, to 
describe it as “confidential”. But without making any attempt to check - 
the facts, which you could have done by lifting the ‘phone, you not 


only accused the Industial Organizer of being a “leaker to the capitalist - 


press”, but make this the basis for smears at the Party and its present 
leadership.’ I am sorry to have made the unjustified charge of ‘leaking’, 
but the fault was surely Torode’s not mine, and I think some public 
disclaimer should have been made at the time—either in a letter to the 
Gaardian or in the Party press or in both—1f the inference that this was 
a Gwardian ‘confidential’ or ‘exclusive’ was not to stay unchallenged. 
It had not occurred to me to question Torode's story, because it seemed of a 
piece with those which appeared shortly after the miners’ strike, signalling 
the Industrial Organizer’s criticisms of the NUM—in a pamphlet (or 


P 
statement) which, as readers of the Gaerdian learnt, the CPGB refused te 


publish. 
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